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THE RESISTANCE 
IN CAMBODIA 
/ J. L. S. Girling 


IN role of the Resistance in Cambodia is determined by space and time, 
by national and international support. In time it goes back to the Vietminh 
struggle against the French in Indochina: the “first resistance”. In space it 
is largely determined by the configuration of the country; but it is not con- 
fined to Cambodia, because of the continuing involvement of other countries. 
Indeed, the indigenous elements of resistance depend (just as government 
forces do) on external backing. 

It is important to distinguish the “two Cambodias”: the “heartland”, 
where 90% of the seven million population live in under one-third of the 
country, and the “empty lands” of the North, Northeast and South, averag- 
ing only two to three inhabitants per square kilometer. It is this extensive 
area of hills, mountains, savannah and forests——half of the country is forested 
and a third of this is dense jungle—that has ceased to be the preserve of 
the Phnom-Penh Government, even in name. It is now claimed by the 
forces of FUNK, Sihanouk’s National United Front of Cambodia; but to 
speak of “occupation” of such large, trackless territories is misleading. 

The “heartland”, by contrast, centers round the Tonle Sap (Great Lake) 
roughly in the middle of the country. Altogether “inhabited” Cambodia 
extends from the fertile and relatively underpopulated province of Battam- 
bang on the Thai border, along a “zone” some 35 miles outward from the 
Great Lake, and ending with the more heavily populated “old provinces” 
around the capital. The latter area is triangular in shape. Its base follows 
the line of the South Vietnamese frontier from Kampot on the Gulf of 
Thailand inland to Krek, Mimot and Snoul, a region of once-thriving rubber 
plantations around the “fish-hook”. The apex of the triangle is the town of 
Kompong Chhnang, about 50 miles North of Phnom-Penh. But again it is 
misleading, in a fluctuating war of ambushes, sabotage and mortar attacks, 
to speak of “occupation” by the Phnom-Penh Government. Part of the “heart- 
land” is contested, most of it is vulnerable to infiltration and surprise attacks, 


~ Jean Delvert, Le Paysan Cambodgien (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1961), p. 21, maps 
following p. 688. 
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and all its lines of communication radiating from Phnom-Penh by road, 
rail or river are broken or insecure. . 

During the past 25 years there have been six different waves of resistance 
to the government in Phnom-Penh. These include, if not the earliest, cer- 
tainly the most extreme and best organized (the Vietminh) as well as the 
latest, most moderate and most variegated (the Sihanoukists). First in time 
was the Khmer Issarak (Cambodian Freedom) movement, created in Thai- 
land in 1946. The Thai Government was seeking to make use of the Issaraks 
to regain control or influence over the western provinces of Cambodia.” 
But by 1948, partly as a result of the change of regime in Bangkok, the 
Issaraks were “authentically Khmer.” 

It was in that year that the Vietminh extended its operations against the 
French into Cambodia. Under the umbrella of nationalism and anti-colonial- 
ism, the Vietminh encouraged and helped to organize Buddhist monks (who 
had kept alive the traditions of Cambodian independence under the French 
protectorate), ethnic minorities (Vietnamese and Chinese immigrants, 
Chams, tribal peoples), as well as the various Issarak groups.* Under a 
Vietminh political commissar from Nam Bo (South Viemam), Nguyen 
Thanh Son, a three-pronged plan was developed. Militarily, the aim was to 
cut lines of communication and to destroy French economic and financial 
resources in Cambodia; organizationally, to set up “liberated bases” in 
western and southern Cambodia; and politically, to establish close links 
with the Issaraks which would lead to the formation of a “government of 
national resistance.”® 

As in its operations in Vietnam, the Vietminh plan for Cambodia was to 
proceed by creating political-military organizations based on a system of 
interlinked cells, chiefly among the Vietnamese in Cambodia, but also among 
the Issaraks and the Chinese. In “liberated areas” the village notables were 
to be indoctrinated, integrated into administrative committees and then put 
in charge of developing local systems of taxation and supply for the libera- 
ation forces. Refractory notables would be neutralized or eliminated. Mean- 
while units of people’s militia would be trained to take over tasks of local 
defense from Vietminh regular forces, which would thus be free to extend 
their areas of control. In this way “the rebel administration tends to sub- 
stitute itself for the legal administration.””® 


*The provinces of Battambang, Angkor, Mongkol-Borei and Sisophon were annexed 
by the Thai monarchy from the late 18th century to 1907 when they were ceded to 
French-protected Cambodia. Most of ghis area was regained by Thailand during the 
second world war and re-acquired by Cambodia, thanks to French insistence, in De- 
cember 1946. 

‘Maurice Laurent, L’Armée au Cambodge et dans les pays en voie de développement 
du Sud-Est asiatique (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1968), pp. 34, 37. 
Colonel Laurent was a French officer who had served in the Cambodian Ministry of 
National Defence. E 

tIbid., pp. 42, 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 43. 

“Ibid., p. 44. 
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Such was the organizational plan. But in the first Indochina war it did 
not get very far. Bases were established in remote areas, but there was no 
extensive penetration of the country. There was some coordination between 
the Vietminh and the Issaraks, but the latter were not a coherent and uni- 
` fied movement. Above all, the Cambodian peasant remained passive and 
indifferent. The second Indochina war two decades later, based on the same 
well-tried methods, has had very different results. Large areas, even if 
sparsely populated, have been denied to the authority of the Lon Nol Gov- 
ernment. The disparate elements of “Sihanoukists”, by force of circum- 
stance, are much more closely controlled by their Vietnamese allies. Finally, 
the indigenous revolutionary organizations that sprang up during the last 
two decades (ironically, in resistance to Sihanouk and his political system) 
have been carrying out for the first time in recent history radical social 
changes in the villages. 

The earlier period witnessed a complicated and shifting struggle of four 
major forces: the Vietminh, the Issaraks, King Sihanouk and the French. 
Yet under different names and with the United States replacing France this 
is basically the pattern today. Significantly, while the Vietminh was the 
main military threat to Sihanouk and to the French army because of its 
rooted strength across the border in rural Vietnam, it was the Issaraks who 
posed the gravest political danger to the young king. The Issaraks repre- 
sented nationalism and progress in Cambodia: they were the young intellec- 
tuals, high school students, Buddhist monks and government officials. It 
was not until Sihanouk shook off his subservience to the French, by putting 
himself at the head of the 1953 “Crusade for Independence”, that he could 
capture the leadership of the national movement from the Issaraks and in- 
duce a majority of the resisters to rally to his cause. | 

Prior to 1953 the Issaraks were an amalgam of forces—rightists, radicals 
and opportunists, the latter being little better than bandit chiefs. The more 
politically-minded Issaraks, like their best-known leader, Son Ngoc Thanh, 
came from the one million or so ethnic Cambodian minority (Khmers 
krom) in southern Vietnam. Thanh, a fervent anti-French publicist from the 
1930s, had been a protegé of the Japanese during the war and for a few 
months after August 1945 became Prime Minister until the return of the 
French. He was then arrested, possibly with the complicity of his rival, 
King Sihanouk.’ (This rivalry is virtually a permanent feature of contem- 
porary Cambodia, for Thanh never rallied to Sihanouk after independence, 
continued to foment plots against him from outside the country, reportedly 
financed by the American CIA, after Marsh 1970 became one of the senior 
advisers to the Lon Nol regime, and two years later was appointed “First 
Minister” and Minister of Foreign Affairs). 


"Charles Meyer, Derrière le sourire khmer (Paris: Librairie Plon, 1971), pp. 115-6. 
Meyer lived 25 years in Indochina, the last 15 in Cambodia. He was an adviser and 
publicist at the court of Sihanouk, but not an uncritical one. He left some months after 
the fall of his patron. 
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After the resumption of French control at the end of 1945, a number of 
‘Thanh’s followers fled to the forests of the Northwest, where they kept up a 
sporadic resistance; others joined the Democratic Party, which attracted 
strong support—indeed an electoral majority—especially among junior 
officials, school teachers, the “semi-educated” and a section of the monks.’ ` 
Son Ngoc Thanh was released from exile in France in 1951 and received a 
triumphant welcome in Phnom-Penh. Thanh renewed contacts with the 
Issaraks, launched an intensive political campaign for total independence, 
mobilized the youth and intellectuals in impressive mass demonstrations 
and proceeded on a series of provincial tours. On March 9, 1952, the anniver- 
sary of the 1945 Japanese coup against the French in Indochina, Thanh 
took to the forest and appealed for nation-wide resistance.® 

Meanwhile the Vietminh, with which Thanh is reported to have been 
closely associated in 1952,/° had previously stepped up its drive to unify 
the various resistance groups and to bring them under firmer political 
direction. In April 1950, the Issarak Front had organized a “Conference 
of People’s representatives” attended by 200 delegates, half of whom were 
said to be monks.!4 Sihanouk himself later admitted that 80% of the monks 
supported Thanh.?* The “bonzes” are greatly esteemed in Cambodian vil- 
lage society, both for their religious vocation and as the incarnation of 
“intransigent nationalism” under the French; after 1954 and, to a consider- 
able extent, even after the fall of Sihanouk in 1970, they are reported to 
have maintained their stubborn tradition of independence of secular author- 
ity.15 

According to Burchett, a recognized spokesman for liberation movements 
in Southeast Asia, the 1950 Conference set up a “Central Committee for Lib- 
eration” which subsequently became the Issarak “Government of National 
Resistance”. In Meyer’s account, the Conference created a “national united 
front” under the leadership of Son Ngoc Minh—a mythical figure, if the 
French authorities are to be believed, but possibly a monk from the Unalom 
Monastery in Phnom-Penh who had “taken to the revolutionary road.” 
Bernard Fall suggests that “Son Ngoc Minh” may actually have been a 
Khmer kron militant named Sieu Heng, who was a member of Vietminh 
headquarters in southern Vietnam.*® Sieu Heng in 1951 is known to have 


®Michael Leifer, Cambodia: The Search for Security (London: Pall Mall, 1967), 
p. 32. 

"Laurent, pp. 35, 36. 

10T bid., p. 36. 

Wilfred Burchett, Mekong Upstrea® (Berlin: Seven Seas, 1959), p. 89. 

Laurent, p. 36. 

18Meyer, pp. 79-80. See also Milton Osborne, “Effacing the ‘God-King’... ,” in 
Joseph J. Zasloff and Allan E. Goodman (eds.), Indochina in Conflict (Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C, Heath, 1972), pp. 68-9. Buddhist monks demonstrated against Lon Nol’s 
suspension of the National Assembly in October 1971. 

14Meyer, pp. 185-6. 

16Bernard Fall, Le Viet-Minh: La République Démocratique du Viet-Nam 1945-1960 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1960), p. 129. 
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formed the “People’s Revolutionary Party of Cambodia”—active again 
after 1970—whose party statutes were drafted by Vietnamese specialists 
in a simplified version of those of the Lao Dong (Workers’) Party of Viet- 
nam.?® It was in March 1951 that there took place the famous meeting of 
` the revolutionary Issaraks, the Vietminh and the Pathet Lao (of Laos) 
which, like the summit conference of April 1970 after the fall of Sihanouk, 
sought to coordinate the struggle of the three peoples, or rather their revolu- 
tionary movements, throughout Indochina. 

It was to pre-empt the nationalist appeal of the Democratic Party and 
Son Ngoc Thanh on the one hand and of the revolutionary Issaraks allied 
to the Vietminh on the other that Sihanouk staged his dramatic and success- 
ful “Crusade for Independence”. The King insisted that only with genuine 
independence could his country be rid of the Vietminh and thus permit all 
nationalists to rally to his authority. In 1953 there was a massive response 
to his appeal made in Battambang for general mobilization. Two hundred 
thousand Cambodians began para-military training, while Cambodian units 
from the French forces deserted to join the nationalist command headed by 
Lon Nol.?* The 1953-54 rallying to Sihanouk marked a turning point in 
the protracted struggle for Cambodia. The Issarak leaders, apart from the 
irreconcilable Son Ngoc Thanh who withdrew to Thailand,!® submitted to 
the King. The Cambodian army, with French help, then succeeded in “paci- 
fying” Vietminh-held areas South of Battambang and in the tribal North- 
east. 

If the Vietminh plan on the political level had proved abortive it achieved 
a “double success” in its military and economic aims. Relatively small and 
mobile Vietminh squads harassed the work of the administration, am- 
bushed convoys and impeded communications so effectively as to immobilize 
a French expeditionary corps four times its size.*° Regular Vietminh supply 
routes were established as early as 1950 from Cambodia into Laos and cen- 
tral Vietnam. Imported arms were landed at bases on the southern coast and 
then transported to Vietnam.”° 

While important sectors of the Cambodian economy were paralyzed by 
strikes against road and river transport, the Vietminh on the other hand 
accumulated funds by tolls on transport, on rubber and pepper plantations 
and on Vietnamese and Chinese fisheries. These taxes and individual levies 
on the 300,000-strong Vietnamese community (chiefly fishermen, rubber 
plantation workers and artisans) were estimated by the French command 


81 bid. ° 

11 Meyer, pp. 122-3. 

16n exile, Thanh set up the “Khmers Serei” (‘Free Cambodia’) movement. Its broad- 
casts from Thailand or South Vietnam exceedingly annoyed Sihanouk. Quite large 
groups of Khmers Serei rallied to the Lon Nol Government in 1969 and early 1970 
and are now among its chief supporters. 

1Laurent, p. 46. 
‘5 P al The Struggle for Indochina 1940-55 (Stanford University Press, 
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in 1951 to have amounted to 150 million piastres, representing half the 
total of the entire Cambodian budget and three times its expenditure on 
national defense.” Such sums, converted into weapons and medical supplies 
on the international markets of Hong Kong or Bangkok, covered a large part 

of the cost of Vietminh operations in Vietnam.?? i 

The return to peace after 1954 presented the revolutionary forces in Cam- 
bodia with a fundamental dilemma. Unlike their counterparts in Laos, the 
Pathet Lao, they were not recognized by the Geneva Conference as a separate 
political entity administering its own specific zone. Suspected because of 
their alliance with the Vietminh both by Sihanouk and by the Cambodian 
military commanders they maintained an uneasy quasi-legal existence, 
neither fully accepted into the ranks of the nationalists nor yet prepared to 
go into open resistance. Admittedly only about half the estimated 5,000 Viet- 
minh troops and cadres were reported to have withdrawn from Cambodia 
after the 1954 ceasefire,?* but those who stayed behind were lying low. The 
veteran leaders of the revolutionary Issaraks, men like Sieu Heng and Son 
Ngoc Minh, had also quitted Cambodia, leaving the political cadres to do 
their best in the post-war situation. But this was dominated by Sihanouk, 
who abdicated in 1955 to form the all-embracing Sangkum Reastr Niyum, 
or Popular Socialist Community. 

In spite of official obstruction, the revolutionary Issarak’s political front, 
the Pracheachon (People’s) Party, won four percent of the vote in the 1955 
elections. In 1958 it put forward five candidates—in Phnom-Penh, Kampot, 
Battambang, Svay Rieng and Takeo—-but they were harassed by the police 
and their public meetings were banned. Only one candidate, Keo Meas, 
held out in the capital, and he finally had to flee abroad to avoid arrest.?* 
(Keo Meas is now Sihanouk’s Ambassador to Peking). In 1962, 14 members 
of the Pracheachon, including its secretary-general, Nong Suan, were 
arrested in Kompong Cham. They were accused of possessing documents 
indicating their allegiance to North Vietnam and of planning to subvert 
Cambodian soldiers, teachers and monks.?® Sihanouk himself denounced 
the Vietminh for “spawning” cells—under the guise of Pracheachon Party 
branches—in Phnom-Penh and the main provincial centers. He insisted 
that the Vietminh had left “many caches of arms and ammunition” hidden 
in the countryside in preparation for renewed armed struggle.”® 

Burchett points out that the Pracheachon “was, in fact, the Cambodian 
Communist Party, formed after the Indochinese Communist Party was dis- 
solved in 1951.” But the problem it faced was to reconcile support for 
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"According to Cambodian military headquarters. Laurent, p. 289. 

"Meyer, p. 140. 

J ean-Claud Pomonti and Serge Thion, Des Courtisans aux partisans: Essai sur la 
crise cambodgienne (Paris: Gallimard, 1971), p. 57. 

**Norodom Sihanouk, .“Où en est le communisme au Cambodge?” Réalités Cam- 
bodgiennes (Phnom-Penh), four issues, August 1962. 
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Sihanouk’s policy of independence and neutrality with the “historic task of 
defending the interests of Cambodian workers”. Their “dilemma became 
the more acute as Sihanouk unquestionably waged a stubborn struggle 
against U.S. imperialism,” since support for this was regarded as the “most 
important task.” However, Burchett argues that as early as 1956 the Prachea- 
chon leaders were anticipating the possibility of Sihanouk’s downfall: “It 
was their belief that in the long run either Sihanouk would be forced to align 
himself with the policy of Lon Nol [“supporting foreign-dominated, com- 
pradore capitalism” in contrast to Sihanouk’s “national-bureaucratic capi- 
talism”] or be eliminated. From that time on the Pracheachon and allied 
groups began to prepare for the latter eventuality.””?” 

The ambiguity of Sihanouk’s position posed a major difficulty, not only 
for the Communist Pracheachon, whose leaders “virtually went ‘under- 
ground’ after the formation of Sihanouk’s party, the Sangkum,”?* but for 
the next generation of Resistance, the largely French-trained Marxist intel- 
lectuals. They, too, supported Sihanouk’s foreign policy of non-alignment 
and of accommodation to the “wave of the future,” which meant friendly 
relations with China, North Vietnam and the National Liberation Front. 
Economically, they encouraged the Head of State to promote State enter- 
prises, suppress corruption and set up rural cooperatives. Politically, they 
sought to diffuse their ideas and carry out reforms by working within the 
national movement, the Sangkum. 

The turning point for the Marxist intellectuals came in 1966. Sihanouk 
was harried by the criticisms of the Left (because of his failure to pursue, 
except verbally, a radical social and economic program) and under heavy 
pressure from the Right (the latter was frustrated by Sihanouk’s renunci- 
ation of U.S. military and economic aid in 1963 and his refusal to open the 
country to Western investments). In 1966 the Prince abstained from making 
his usual personal choice of candidates for the ruling party at the elections. 
The result was a sweeping victory for the conservative forces. (The external 
turning point, which precipitated Sihanouk’s downfall at the hands of the 
Right, did not materialize for another three years, ironically at a time when 
the Prince had put his foreign policy into reverse by condemning the “so- 
cialist Vietnamese” for their interference and by appealing to the Americans 
to stay on in Vietnam). 

This trend to the Right, half-accepted by Sihanouk (so long as his per- 
sonal] status and prestige appeared unimpaired), half kept in check (for fear 
that the rising tide of conversatism might sweep him away) was decisively 
confirmed, as far as the Left was concerned® by the reactions to the peasant 
rebellions of 1967-68. Initially, at least, Sihanouk attributed the outburst of 
violence at Samlaut in Battambang province to peasant anger at the abuses 
and extractions of provincial officials, particularly the police and local 
militia. 

Wilfred Burchett, The Second Indochina War: Cambodia and Laos (New York: 
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' Battambang had had a long tradition of unrest, stemming from the de- 
population and devastation caused by the 18th and 19th century wars with 
the Thai monarchs. Resettled to some extent during the French period it 
again served as a base for Vietminh and Issarak guerrillas during the Indo- . 
china war. Afterwards it continued to be the scene of obscure plots and in- 
trigues by the Khmers Serei operating from Thailand and thus maintained 
its reputation for instability. There were also social and economic conflicts. 
For although Battambang is by far the largest rice-exporting province,’ at 
least a quarter of its rice lands are farmed by tenants, who altogether com- 
prise nearly one-third of the rural population.’ After 1965 the peasants of 
Battambang were “extremely discontented” by the low prices fixed for com- 
pulsory State purchase of rice; this was all the more galling in view of the lu- 
crative sums that could be obtained by smuggling rice to NLF zones in South 
Vietnam.?? 

These conditions—prevalence of tenancy, large estates, new areas of settle- 
ment, including colonies of Khmers krom refugees from Vietnam— are not 
characteristic of other parts of Cambodia. However, peasant agitation and 
disturbances were not limited to Battambang. By early 1968 “widespread 
rebel activity” was reported in practically every province and was reportedly 
linked with the “radical intellectual leftist opposition” in the capital.?? It 
was then that Sihanouk, who had first blamed the local administration and 
had carried out some political reforms, changed his tune. From the middle 
of 1967 until his fall, his constant refrain was that “extreme leftists... in- 
spired by a foreign ideology” were deliberately promoting “armed upris- 
ings” to overthrow his neutralist regime.** 

Sihanouk’s “panic reaction”®* sprang from his fear that, unless they were 
drastically checked, the youth and students— future leaders of the country— 
as well as the inarticulate rural masses— hitherto confidently assumed to 
be respectful, if not adoring, supporters of the Prince—would get out of 
control and undermine the very foundations of the State. As a result, he 
unleashed a campaign of military and police repression that further played 
into the hands of the Right. During this period three Marxist deputies 
mysteriously disappeared, the China-Friendship and similar organizations 
were banned, two Left-wing Ministers were dismissed and the General 


2°Kor instance, in 1960 Battambang produced nearly half a million tons of paddy, 
compared with Kompong Cham’s 190,000 tons, and Takeo and Prey Veng around 150,000 
tons each. Total production was 1.7 milion tons. 

*Delvert, op. cit., p. 639. 

Donald Kirk, “Cambodia’s Economic Crisis,” Asian Survey, March 1971. Smugglers 
could get three times the price paid by the State. Jean-Francois Sonolet, “Réalités 
Cambodgiennes, November 5, 1971. 

82Michael Leifer, ‘ ‘Rebellion or Subversion in Cambodia,” Current History (Phila- 
delphia) , February 1969; Milton Osborne, “Regional Disunity in Cambodia,” Australian 
Outlook, December 1968. 

*3Ftudes Cambodgiennes No. 15, 1968, cited by Pomonti and Thion, p. 115. 
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Association of Khmer Students was dissolved.25 Small bands of “rebels”, 
denounced as “Khmers rouges”, who were mostly teachers, students and 
peasants,*® fled either to the dense forests of the Cardamomes and Elephant 
ranges in southern Cambodia or to NLF-controlled bases along the frontier 
with South Vietnam. 

Sihanouk’s mounting accusations against the Khmers rouges became in- 
creasingly linked, as the international situation grew more ominous after 
1968, with direct criticism of the interventionist threat of the “socialist Viet- 
namese’’—the North Vietnamese and the NLF. In mid-1969, Sihanouk pub- 
lished a confidential report by General Lon Nol alleging Vietnamese support 
—in training, direction and weapons—of the Khmers rouges. “After 1954”, 
according to Lon Nol’s statement to the Hanoi and NLF Ambassadors in 
Phnom-Penh, “many Khmers were trained in your schools in North Viet- 
nam. Since the outbreak at Samlaut, we confirm that these Khmer cadres 
re-entered Cambodia and are now the directing personnel of the Khmers 
rouges (former KVM [Khmer Vietminh] who stayed behind) .” The general 
claimed that the Khmers rouges had attacked Cambodian army units and 
then withdrawn to Vietnamese bases: they “now proclaim to the Khmer 
people that their movement is supported by North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
troops... "87 

In spite of the orchestration of the “hereditary enemy” theme (whether 
this was largely a matter of diplomatic tactics to put pressure on the North 
Vietnamese to reduce their forces inside Cambodia or represented a genuine 
national fear of Vietnamese expansionism) °° there are good reasons to pre- 
fer a contrary view: that the socialist Vietnamese were careful not to an- 
tagonize Sihanouk by direct support of the Cambodian rebels. Burchett 
writes that “in the past, the NLF of South Vietnam did not supply arms to 
the Khmers rouges resistance fighters, although they had abundant stocks 
in the frontier areas. They did not want to do anything which might endanger 
Sihanouk’s neutrality. ...The Khmers rouges, once they went over to armed 
resistance in 1967, were something of an embarrassment, in fact, to the NLF. 
The latter could not appeal to them, in the higher interest of aiding the NLF 
to defeat U.S. imperialism, to call off their own struggle. But it was easy for 
Lon Nol to persuade Sihanouk, as he did at one period, that it was the Viet- 


36T eifer, “Rebellion or Subversion in Cambodia,” op. cit.; Roger Smith, “Cambodia: 
Between Scylla and Charybdis,” Asian Survey, January 1968. The three deputies were 
Khieu Samphan, Hou Youn and Hu Nim, now important members of FUNK. 

The great majority of village teachers were opposed to Sihanouk and played an 
important role in the opposition movement. They articulated and exploited peasant 
grievances, particularly against the Prince’s requirement of “voluntary” labor to build 
roads and railways (from Phnom-Penh to Sihanoukville). Sonolet, op. cit. 

“Le Sangkum (Phnom-Penh), June 1969. 

88See, for example, “Le -processus de la conquête” in Réalités Cambodgiennes, March 
13, 1970, which envisaged the spreading of “political subversion” by socialist Viet- 
namese, with the Khmers rouges receiving more and more arms and cadres from out- 
side. Then- “guerrilla war will enflame. all the provinces” in the “liberation struggle 
against the ‘feudal’ regime of the Sangkum.. .” 
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cong who were behind the Khmers rouges and it became a very delicate prob- 
lem for the NLF to handle . . .”39 Fortunately for the NLF, Burchett adds, 
the main Khmers rouges bases were remote from the Vietnam border areas. 
Another reason for accepting non-intervention by the Vietnamese is that 
the Khmers rouges, although gaining in political strength, were nowhere an 
effective fighting force. They probably numbered no more than 1,500 to 
3,000 armed men, dispersed in small, scattered groups.*° 

A further distinctive element of resistance prior to March 1970 was the 
tribal people of the Northeast. Tribal dissidence, like that of the Khmers 
rouges, stemmed essentially from local conditions: in the former case, it was 
chiefly opposition to heavy-handed official attempts at “Khmerization”. 
There was little apparent contact with the Khmers rouges, whose areas of 
activity were widely separated from the Northeast. But tribal involvement 
can certainly be traced back to the Vietminh, whose last thrusts into Cam- 
bodia in 1954 were aimed at the Mekong river, but were turned back north 
of the provincial capital of Kratié. Another factor was the influence of the 
Pathet Lao in southern Laos, where there was a strong tradition of resistance 
to (French) authority, and where a similar admixture of tribes, such as 
the Brao, as well as Lao, also inhabited Cambodia’s Stung Treng province.*1 
Finally, NLF cadres had been working for years among the montagnards of 
the Vietnamese central highlands, many of whom were alienated by Saigon’s 
attempts to encroach on their preserves. Among them were the Halang and 
Jarai who had spread into parts of Northeast Cambodia. 

Violence in this area first flared up among the Brao people in Rattanakiri 
province, who protested in 1968 against their lands being taken over by a 
State plantation in Labansiek. Their protests were roughly brushed aside 
and in the ensuing clash the Cambodian army looted and destroyed their 
settlements. The Brao took to arms and were followed by Tampuon and 
Jarai. In typical military style, the Cambodians proceeded to bomb tribal 
areas, to send in tanks to reopen communications and soldiers to carry 
out search-and-destroy operations. Ignorant of the ways of the local people 
and hampered by the terrain, the Cambodians quickly lost control of two- 


Burchett, The Second Indochina War, pp. 68-69. This view is supported by Pomonti 
and Thion, pp. 133-5, who add that the Cambodian guerrilla movement “went unnamed; 
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the international conferences of the communist world, never evoked in the Peking or 
Hanoi press. It maintained no relations abroad, not even with the Khmer militants living 
in exile, in France for example, except perhaps with some students in Peking .. .” 
The authors believe that the guerrillas established some degree of coordination, but no 
national direction. They were careful not to confront Sihanouk directly for fear of 
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thirds of the province.*? By early 1970 there were an estimated 1,000 dis- 
sident tribal warriors; in addition, about half the 40,000 North Vietnamese 
and NLF troops reported to be in Cambodia occupied base and sanctuary 
areas in the Northeast.48 

When Sihanouk was ousted in March 1970 by the Right-wing, headed by 
General (later Marshal and now President) Lon Nol and Prince (later 
Lieutenant-General) Sirik Matak, but with the often enthusiastic backing 
of the majority of teachers, officers and administrators,** the North Viet- 
namese and their allies were already well-positioned to move into the in- 
terior. However, their drive to occupy the Northeast, as a major strategic 
redoubt in the struggle for Vietnam, was distinct from their “offensive” 
in the Cambodian heartland. The latter was not aimed at toppling the Lon 
Nol regime but rather at putting pressure on the latter to renew Sihanouk’s 
policy of accommodation. Instead, Lon Nol, stubborn but in desperate 
straits, appealed for outside help. The result was Cambodia’s fatal involve- 
ment in the second Indochina war.*® 

What difference has the fall of Sihanouk and the direct intervention of 
Americans and South Vietnamese on the one hand and North Vietnamese 
and NLF on the other made to the Resistance in Cambodia? How does the 
present situation compare with the war against the French? One common 
factor is the legitimacy claimed by Sihanouk, then as King, now as the 
“illegally” deposed Head of State. The justification for the formation of the 
Royal Government (GRUNK) and the national united front (FUNK) in 
Peking is precisely to restore its rightful leader to Cambodia, whatever the 
errors of the past. In contrast to this appeal to legitimacy—rather an irony 
for former rebels to acknowledge—is the adversary’s no less potent appeal 
to nationalism, both in the case of the Issarak’s anti-colonial struggle and 
of the present regime’s fight for survival against the “hereditary enemy”. 
In the first Indochina war, so long as Sihanouk was dependent on the French 
he could not win. His trump card was his take-over of the nationalist cause 
from his rivals. But the Lon Nol Government is in a far worse military 
situation now than was Sihanouk 20 years ago. Unlike the degree of terri- 
torial security provided by the French, the Nixon Administration’s backing 
is limited to economic assistance (although the huge amounts needed to sus- 
tain Cambodia are strongly contested by the U.S. Senate) and to air opera- 
tions, which if they contain the enemy also devastate the country. 

The strategy of the North Vietnamese and NLF is, with a minimum of 
forces, to disorganize the Phnom-Penh administration and to disrupt the 
economy, to harass, ambush and cut,up overstretched Cambodian army 


*?Meyer, p. 196-7. 
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units, and by bold, surprise attacks to spread fear, insecurity and dismay in 
the enemy “rear”.*® These were the Vietminh methods in the first war and 
they are equally effective today. Cambodia is, of course, a secondary 
theater of operations for the socialist Vietnamese; yet it is important for 
its base areas, for the existence of supply and infiltration trails extending 
from southern Laos and, above all, as a springboard for offensives into the 
Mekong delta region of South Vietnam. 

North Vietnamese units and, to a lesser extent, those of the NLF shoul- 
dered the main military occupation and combat role in the first year of war. 
To reduce this burden (in view of their other commitments) their aim, like 
that of the Nixon Administration in regard to South Vietnam, is the eventual 
“Khmerization” of the struggle. Already a certain degree of political “ed- 
ucation” had been achieved by the Khmers rouges after 1967 by means of 
small “armed propaganda” teams circulating in the villages, particularly in 
the more densely populated areas of Kompong Cham, Prey Veng and Kam- 
pot, and in sectors of Kompong Speu and Kompong Thom provinces. These 
teams encouraged the peasants to express their grievances against officials 
and the police, who were then exposed as part of a wider system of oppres- 
sive mandarin rule.** In the currently “liberated areas” the practice is to 
form mass associations of peasants, women, youth, etc., to provide recruits 
for new political and administrative organizations under the leadership of 
the “People’s Revolutionary Party of Cambodia”. On the same basis, a 
military program is being developed to mobilize and train a “new popular 
army”.*® It follows the well-established revolutionary process of starting 
with village self-defense and then gradually building up district, regional 
and finally regular forces in the course of struggle, promoting at each stage 
the most skilful and enterprising recruits to a higher level.*® 

In this long-term objective of creating a genuine liberation army the 


‘According to U.S. estimates, only one North Vietnamese division in Cambodia is 
committed to a combat role, the other three defending the Northeast redoubt. There are 
said to be some 12,000 Sihanoukist troops and about 3,000 Khmers rouges; the latter 
try to maintain their independence both from the Sihanoukists and from the Vietnamese. 
T. D. Aliman, The Guardian (Manchester and London), August 20, 1971. Some indica- 
tion of the extent of disorganization in Lon Nol’s Cambodia is given by the number of 
schools now operating: in 1970-71 only one-quarter of the (pre-1970) 4,000 primary 
schools with one-third of the nearly one million pupils; and half of the (pre-1970) 
146 secondary schools with nearly three quarters of the pupils. Because of refugees, 
there were three times as many primary pupils in Phnom-Penh as in peace time. Pan 
Sothi, Minister of National Education, Réalités Cambodgiennes, October 1, 1971. 

“Meyer, pp. 197-201. Under Sihanouk there was a “total blackout” on the deteriora- 
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called on villagers to rally to FUNK; they singled out monks, village chiefs and teachers 
for special proselytizing. “It appears that the VC/VNA were rather successful between 
April and September 1970 in erecting a village-level FUNK structure in large areas of 
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attitudes of Prince Sihanouk and of the disparate members of FUNK in 
Peking and the relations of both with the internal Resistance in Cambodia 
pose some important problems. Sihanouk declared in March 1971, for ex- 
ample, that after the liberation of his country “the royal Constitution of 
1947 will again come into force.” Cambodia, he said, “will once more be a 
constitutional] monarchy and a parliamentary democracy.” At the same time 
he considered members of the Pracheachon Party—‘Marxists but also na- 
tionalists”—to be worthy of assuming power.°° In a further statement Sihan- 
ouk added that he was and would remain “nationalist, royalist, neutralist 
and Buddhist”; yet he had no intention of seeking to return to power: “How 
could he [Sihanouk] do so when it is the team of Khieu Samphan, Hou 
Youn and Hu Nim which, today as well as tomorrow, will contro] the army, 
the police or militia and the administration down to the smallest village or 
hamlet ?’51 

FUNK itself is an uneasy mixture of Marxists, progressives and man- 
darins of the old school.5* Like Sihanouk, FUNK plays essentially a diplo- 
matic and formal role. The actual work of Resistance is carried out by 
little-known militants, the “faceless men” of the “Khmer-Vietminh” or the 
Pracheachon Party, who for years have been operating covertly in Cam- 
bodia, without acknowledgement or even recognition by the major com- 
munist parties.°3 Between these two levels the liberation struggle is con- 
ducted in the name of FUNK by three former deputies, the leaders of the 
Khmers rouges: Khieu Samphan, appointed Political Bureau member of 
FUNK and Minister of National Defence in May 1970, named Deputy Prime 
Minister in August 1970 and Commander-in-Chief of the “People’s Armed 
Forces for the National Liberation of Cambodia” in June 1971; Hou Youn, 
Political Bureau member and Minister of the Interior; and Hu Nim, Po- 


the country, largely because the armed action teams were able to operate in a near 
vacuum;” thus, “in the densely populated delta of southern Cambodia . . . the classic 
revolutionary warfare pattern of government-held towns and insurgent-deminated vil- 
lages is being repeated.” David E. Brown, “Exporting Insurgency: The Communists in 
Cambodia,” in Zasloff and Goodman, pp. 127-35. David Brown is U.S. State Department 
intelligence analyst. 

‘°Reply of March 30, 1971 to Asian News Service: Bulletin Mensuel de Documenta- 
tion du Cabinet de Samdech Norodom Sihanouk (FUNK office in Paris), May 1971. 
See also contradictory statements cited in Meyer, pp. 379-81, 385-7; and Sihanouk’s 
interview with Alessandro Casella, New York Times ‘Weekly Review, January 23, 1972. 

“Royauté et Révolution” in Bulletin Mensuel, May 1971. 

*2In the Government of the Political Bureau of FUNK in Peking, Thioun Mum and 
Thioun Prasit are Marxists; Sarin Chhak, Chan Youran, Keat Chhon and Chau Seng 
are progressives; while Ngo Hou, Huot Sambath and Chea San are Right-wing man- 
darins. The head of both the Government and Political Bureau is Samdech Penn Nouth, 
an old and loyal associate of Sihanouk. See Meyer, pp. 392, 378. FUNK’s Political 
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Review, May 15, 1970. 

‘°Cf. George Carver, “The Faceless Viet Cong,” Foreign Affairs (New York), April 
1966. Actually, a lack of public figures is characteristic of serious revolutionary move- 
ments—Fidel Castro and Che Guevara are typical examples—before they achieve power. 
Concerning the Pracheachon Party, Pomonti and Thion suggest that its executive 
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litical Bureau member and Minister of Information. All three are “represen- 
tatives of Cambodia’s People’s Movement of United Resistance”, presumably 
a Marxist nucleus within FUNK.54 Nominally, at any rate, Khieu Samphan 
is in charge of Eastern Cambodia, Hou Youn of the Northwest and Hu Nim 
of the Southwest.55 

Further recognition of the “working” resistance came with the appoint- 
ment in September 1970 of seven deputy Ministers, “all leading members 
fighting on the interior front”, under the direction of Khieu Samphan. The 
seven include two teachers, Tiv Ol and Mme. Jeng Thirith, and a journalist, 
Poc Deuskoma, all of whom went underground in 1967-68, and Chou Chet, 
a member of the Central Committee of the Pracheachon Party who had been 
arrested and condemned to death (the sentence was later commuted) in 1962. 
A Marxist member of the Political Bureau in Peking, Thioun Prasit, had 
been named as early as July 1970 “Minister in charge of the Coordination 
of Efforts of the Struggle for National Liberation”; but it was not until late 
in 1971 that Ieng Sary, a communist leader who went underground in 1963, 
actually arrived at FUNK headquarters in China as “Special Envoy of the 
Interior Part of the Royal Government of National Union.”®® 

Besides the obvious difficulty of FUNK’s almost complete lack of opera- 
tional control over the activities of the internal Resistance (in this it is quite 
unlike its counterparts in Laos and South Vietnam) there are indications 
of differences between the two levels on the question of a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war. Any such idea was almost certainly inspired by the “old 
guard” Sihanoukists, if not by the Prince himself, because they stand to 
lose severely in the event of a long drawn-out war and, all the more so, of 
a revolutionary upheaval. It is not improbable that the announcement of 
the Nixon visit to China raised hopes in these circles of a compromise 
solution to the Indochina conflict. If this was so, Ieng Sary, speaking for 
the Resistance, pointedly rejected what he called U.S.-inspired “manoeuvres 
aimed at resolving the Khmer problem by negotiations or by a compromise.” 
FUNK, he insisted, would “never accept an international conference or a 
cease-fire ‘in place’ [Nixon’s proposal], still less a partition of Cambodia or 
a political compromise.” There was only one way: “revolutionary war.”5? 


54A Congress of the “People’s Movement” was held on May 7-8, 1970; various 
delegates were named, but few details announced. Peking Review, June 19, 1970. 

&Khieu Samphan, a French-trained economist, was Secretary for Commerce in 1962 
but resigned in 1963; with Hou Youn, another former Minister, he “disappeared” at 
the time of the Samlaut uprising in 1967. Both men were widely believed at the time 
to have heen killed by Sihanouk’s police squads. Hu Nim, a lawyer, also French-educated 
like the others, went underground towards the end of 1967. He is believed to have made 
his way to Hanoi. The use of possibly legendary figures in the Resistance (cf. Son 
Ngoc Minh) indicates the power of old beliefs in Cambodia. 

'°Peking Review, September 3, 1971. 

57!bid. There was a curious parallel to such “manoeuvres” among FUNK’s adver- 
saries a few months later on. The Soviet Union reportedly acted as an intermediary in 
furthering talks between Phnom-Penh and the North Vietnamese on the basis of a 
revived Sinanouk-type accommodation with Hanoi, permitting the latter to use parts 
of Cambodian territory in exchange for a ceasefire. Similar proposals have been made 
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The struggle for Cambodia has now turned full circle. The imperative 
of revolutionary war calls for the reactivation of the old Vietminh-type 
organizations and methods. Thus Sieu Heng’s “People’s Revolutionary Party 
of Cambodia” is the chosen collaborator of the North Vietnamese troops 
and political cadres; Leav Keomoni, a revolutionary Issarak leader, has 
returned after 15 years with the Pathet Lao to “liberated” Stung Treng 
province; Tiv Ol, one of the deputy Ministers, is reported to be organizing 
land reforms in Kratié province; the guerrillas working from their bases 
in the Cardomomes mountains proclaim themselves the “army of people’s 
progress”; and the inhabitants of Damber district of Kompong Cham de- 
mand the return of Son Ngoc Minh.58 

This is the crux of the matter. The longer the war goes on, the more the 
experienced and dedicated cadres of the “Khmer-Vietminh,” the Prachea- 
chon Party and their Marxist colleagues of the “1967 generation” (men 
like Khieu Samphan, who tried to achieve socialism through the Sangkum, 
but were frustrated by the deadweight of conservatism, corruption, incom- 
petence and Sihanouk’s cult of personality) will have laid the ground- 
work for a radical transformation of society that will owe little, except 
perhaps in name, to the half-hearted and abortive attempts of Sihanouk 
himself during his 15 years of power. 


with regard to Laos. In neither case are they acceptable to the U.S. Administration. 
Reports of the abortive negotiations came from Phnom-Penh, January 30 to February 
1, 1972. It has since become clear that “unofficial” probes via the Soviet, French, and 
Indian embassies were made at the initiative of the Cambodian Government, so far 
without result. Son Ngoc Thanh, First Mimister since March 1972, is attempting to 
establish a more independent position vis-a-vis the United States (“neither pro- 
American nor pro-Communist”). (Private information.) The attempt to create a “Khmer 
third force,” aiming at a compromise in order to “split” FUNK, was denounced by Chou 
En‘lai and this was echoed by Sihanouk on March 19, 1972. Peking Review, March 
24, 1972. 

Meyer, p. 389. In Hu Nim’s words: “A popular and democratic regime is being 
created, is developing and is spreading vigorously in the liberated zones. Our peasants, 
who form 85 percent of our national population, hold in their hands the reins of 
power. They have become masters of their lands, their forests, their villages, their fields 
and their destinies. This is happening for the first time in 2,000 years of our history...” 
Cited in Bulletin d'information (Paris), March 29, 1971. 
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THE JAPANESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


/ John K. Emmerson 


Fan years ago, on July 15, 1922, a small, furtive band of determined 
bolshevists secretly convened the first Congress of the Japanese Communist 
Party (JCP) in a second floor room of a member’s house in the Shibuya 
section of Tokyo. The first Party Program called for the abolition of the 
Emperor system, the Privy Council, the House of Peers, the General Staff, 
military conscription, as well as the institution of the eight-hour day and 
the guarantee of the freedoms of speech, press, assembly, and organization.! 
For the next 23 years communist party members in Japan led a hunted 
existence, spending time in and out of jail, meeting and acting clandestinely 
and enduring tightening police pressure as the decade of the 1930s advanced. 

Today the JCP boasts 280,000 members, holds 14 seats in the House of 
Representatives (out of 486) and 10 in the House of Councillors (out of 
250), and won as much as 12% of the popular vote for national constituency 
candidates in the June 1971 elections for the upper house. The JCP is the 
largest non-ruling communist party outside of Europe and vies with the 
French Communist Party for second place in the world among such parties 
after the Italian CP.? 

The recent success of the JCP has been remarkable but it has come only 
after a stormy history which progressed from the relentless suppression of 
vigilant prewar police to the sudden first-strange freedom of an American- 
run Occupation through later vicissitudes of Red Purges and denunciatory 
directives from Moscow. Only within the last 15 years has the Party returned 


Tokuda Kyuichi, Shiga Yoshio, Gokuchu Juhachinen (Eighteen Years in Prison), 
Tokyo, February 1947, p. 33. Tokuda®tates that the party was founded July 5 and the 
first Congress held July 15; he claims he was one of the seven members of the Central 
Committee; this has been disputed. (See George M. Beckmann and Okubo Genji, The 
Japanese Communist Party 1922-1945 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969), p. 
49). For full text of the Draft Platform of November 1922 see Beckmann and Okubo, 
pp. 279-282. 

*Hoover Institution, Yearbook of International Communist Affairs 1972 (Stanford: 
ae RN Press, scheduled publication date, June 1972). Hereafter referred 
to as ` l 
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to a line with some popular appeal and achieved notable success by seeking 
power through parliamentary means. 


Nosaka SANZO IN CHINA: THE JCP In WARTIME 


During World War II, while surviving leaders were either imprisoned 
or exiled, one of them, Nosaka Sanzo was active in China, thinking about 
the future of Japan and of the Japanese Communist Party. Nosaka had 
not been present at the first Congress meeting but had joined the party 
soon after, entering from the labor movement in which he had been active 
from his early youth. He was arrested in the late 1920s and after release 
from prison, ostensibly for medical reasons, was ordered to Moscow by the 
Comintern. For the next ten years he divided his time between sojourns 
in Moscow and assignments in other countries as an underground agent; 
he visited the United States twice, once “before 1935” and again in 1936.3 
He hoped to return to Japan but this appeared too hazardous and instead 
he traveled to China in the company of Chou En-lai. He arrived in Yenan, 
the Chinese communist “capital,” in 1940 but his presence was not disclosed 
until 1943-—-after the Comintern was dissolved—when the Chinese an- 
nounced that Comrade Okano Susumu (his pseudonym in China), a repre- 
sentative of the Japanese Communist Party, had just arrived and been 
warmly welcomed by Mao Tse-tung and members of the Central Committee.* 

To some of us who met Nosaka in Yenan while he was a guest of the 
Chinese, busily organizing his “Emancipation League” of Japanese prison- 
ers of war captured by the Communist 8th Route Army, he outlined in 
detail the policy he thought a legal Japanese Communist Party should 
follow in the postwar period. This program embraced most of the party’s 
original demands and differed little from the 1932 Theses propounded by 
the Comintern, in the writing of which he had probably participated.5 

The first stage of Nosaka’s three-stage revolution, in which militarism 
would be destroyed and democracy established, might last many years, 
depending on how well the government could assure “reasonable security 
and happiness” for the people. After a gradual transition, the bourgeois 
democratic revolution would be completed in the second stage, and socialism 
would be achieved only in the third and final stage.* Nosaka told us at the 
time that he never expected to experience the Japanese socialist revolution 
in his lifetime. 

"Nosaka disclosed in an interview in 1971 that he left Moscow for the United States 
sometime before 1935, returned to Moscow, then jp 1936 again visited the United States 
where he engaged in party work on the Pacific coast. In 1938 he was summoned back 
to Moscow. Akahata, (Red Flag), Tokyo, August 20, 1971. 

*Nosaka Sanzo, Senshu, Senji-hen 1933-45 (Selected Writings, War Years), Tokyo, 
1964, pp. 244-245, 

"Beckmann and Okubo, op cit., p. 230. 

‘John K. Emmerson, “The Japanese Communist Party,” Department of State dispatch 
sent from Yenan, China, January 5, 1945; Enclosure IV, “The Program of the Japanese 
Communist Party,” Discussion by Okano Susumu, September 8, 1944. The above is 


published in U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, The Amerasia Papers: 
A Clue to the Catastrophe of China, Vol.IT, pp. 1231-1235. 
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The most remarkable point in Nosaka’s program was his proposed treat- 
ment of the Emperor. Since 1922 every Japanese communist policy state- 
ment had denounced the monarchy. The 1927 Comintern Theses called for. 
its abolition, those of 1931 demanded the Emperor’s overthrow, and the 
1932 Theses declared that destruction of the monarchy “must be considered 
the first of the fundamental tasks of the revolution in Japan.”* Nosaka told 
us in 1944 that when the war ended, nothing should be done about abolish- 
ing the imperial institution; he believed the Japanese people were not ready 
to discard the Emperor, that the Japanese communists should not revive 
the old slogan “Down with the Emperor!” and that, in fact, the entire ques- 
tion of the Emperor’s future should be left alone for the time being.® 

In a speech to the Seventh Congress of the CCP, meeting in Yenan in 
April 1945, Nosaka declared that while the Emperor must be divested of 
the special status which had made of him an “autocratic machine” and 
while the communist party would not welcome his preservation, yet the 
reverence in which the Japanese people held him dictated a policy of caution. 
Thus, if the majority of Japanese wished to retain the Emperor, the JCP 
should agree; action to the contrary would risk unpopularity and the aliena- 
tion of the Japanese masses.’ 

Earlier programs for communism in Japan had called either for the 
abolition of the Diet or for “dispelling illusions about the parliamentary 
system.”?° Nosaka, on the other hand, placed great reliance upon the Diet 
which he stated must have “full governing power,” be totally free from 
the threat of “arbitrary dissolution by other constitutional organs” and- 
have a cabinet responsible to it.11 He elaborated to the Chinese Seventh 
Congress his stand on the preeminence of parliament, affirming that political 
power must be held by a reformed Diet elected by men and women over 
the age of 18 (at that time the franchise was limited to males over .25).. 
Nosaka reasoned that if men at 17 were mature enough to enter military 
service, then 18-year olds were sagacious enough to vote.?” 


“Beckmann and Okubo, op. cit., pp. 308, 317, and 336. 

"Emmerson, op. cit., p. 1232. 

"Nosaka, op. cit., pp. 454-456. Nosaka entitled the speech: “The Construction of a 
Democratic Japan,” and in an introduction stated that it was aimed not only at Japanese - 
but at foreigners, especially Chinese and Americans, who held mistaken ideas about 
the postwar future of Japan. He was grateful that his speech was translated into both 
Chinese and English immediately after presentation. Lieutenant Koji Ariyoshi, then in 
Yenan and assigned to the Office of War Information, prepared an English version 
which was widely circulated within the &nited States government. 

2°The 1927 Comintern Theses demanded the “dissolution of parliament.” The 1932 
Theses warned that “. . . the Japanese parliament is an integral part of the present 
monarchist dictatorship” and . . . “while making full use of parliamentary elections 
and parliamentary work, and where possible taking part in them for the purpose of 
revolutionary agitation, the Communist Party must direct its work toward dispelling 
er pe enay illusions of the masses.” Beckmann and Okubo, op. cit, pp. 308 
and 349. 

Emmerson, op. cit., p. 1232. 

*?Nosaka, op. cit., p. 453. 
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‘‘Nosaka saw Japan’s economic futire in heavy and precision: industry 
instead of in‘textiles and light manufactures. He believed an industrialized 
Japan could contribute to the development-of other countries in East Asia 
and hoped that allied policy would not destroy Japan’s industrial base and 
push the nation back into an- agricultural age. This, he said, would be like 
killing a cow to get its horns, and would be a loss to the civilized world.18 
Americans who read reports of conversations with Nosaka were surprised 
that a Communist leader would propose reforms which seemed so sensible. 
Indeed much of the program he advocated—;changes in governmental! struc- 
ture, civil rights, land and labor reforms, universal suffrage, and the break- 
up of industrial combines—formed part of the U.S. post-surrender policy 
for Japan and was enacted into law during the Occupation. 


THE JAPANESE COMMUNIST PARTY DURING THE OCCUPATION 


General MacArthur’s civil rights directive of October 4, -1945 guaran- 
teed freedoms of speech, religion, assembly, and political activity, and 
ordered the immediate release of all political prisoners. These included com- 
munists and members of various outlawed radical and religious sects. Two 
of the best known prewar party leaders had been in prison since their 
arrests in 1928: Tokuda Kyuichi and Shiga Yoshio. By October 1945 they 
were in Fuchu prison near Tokyo and were released with all other political 
prisoners on October 10.14 

Tokuda and Shiga published the first postwar issue of the Japanese Com- 
munist party organ Akahata (Red Flag) on October 20. It proclaimed that 
the Emperor system, enemy of many years, would rapidly disappear thanks 
to the armed might of the allied peoples and to “our” (communist) opposi- 
tion within the country, but warned that “the system” would try to cling to 
its monopoly of political power and‘would do nothing to prevent death and 
famine. Unable to shake off their ingrained fear of police suppression, 
Tokuda and Shiga added a final warning (later carefully inked out by brush 
~—at least in copies available to occupation personnel) : “Please take every 
precaution to see that this copy does not reach the hands of the enemy!”?° 

- Tokuda’s and Shiga’s “Appeal to the People” thanked the Allies for 
starting the “democratic revolution” and pledged support for their peace 
policies. The Appeal demanded the elimination of militarism, police poli- 
tics, and monopoly capitalists, improved working conditions, the confisca- 
tion of land from absentee landlords, then denounced “pseudo-liberals’ 
and “pseudo-socialists,” and called for a united front. But their strongest 


181 bid., p 

uTokuda ai Shiga describe their dresi (op. cit., pp. 53 and 115) and their zeai 
(p. 161). E. Herbert Norman, a Canadian diplomat then attached to the Counter In- 
telligence Section, SCAP, and the author, then a member of the Political Advisor’s 
Office, interviewed Tokuda and Shiga at Fuchu Prison and later at SCAP Headquarters, 
rie te Both were eager to discuss communist party history and their ideas about 
the tuture. - 

18Saikan no J i” (Greetings on Republication); Akahata, 1, Tokyo, October 20, 1945. 
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attack was against the Emperor system which included the Emperor him- 
self, the Court, military and administrative bureaucrats, and the nobility.® 
Tokuda and Shiga had picked up where they left off 18 years before. The 
Comintern Theses of 1932 were still the guide for them. 

Meanwhile Nosaka was making his way slowly and painfully back to 
Japan from China. Luckily for him, an American airforce plane took off 
from Yenan for the north on September 10; Nosaka, three of his com- 
panions in the Emancipation League, and 20 high ranking Chinese Com- 
munist military and party officials were permitted to board. The plane flew 
only as far as Lingchiu on the Shansi-Hopei border; from there Nosaka 
and his friends worked their way by foot, horse cart, truck, and train, to 
Kalgan in Manchuria, to Pyongyang, North Korea, where Nosaka conferred 
with the then youthful Kim Il-son, to American-occupied South Korea, and 
finally across to Hakata in Kyushu by ferry and on to Tokyo where they 
arrived January 13, 1946, four months after boarding the American plane 
in Yenan.1? 

Nosaka changed the policy of the JCP the moment he could talk with 
Tokuda and Shiga. Although a dedicated doctrinaire communist with a 
professionalism matured through long years of service with the Comintern 
and in the underground, Nosaka had the disarming appearance and per- 
sonality of a quiet, reasonable, soft-spoken scholar. He exuded none of the 
fiery bombast of Tokuda nor the sharp persistence of Shiga. He had ob- 
served at close hand the remarkable success of the Chinese Communists in 
‘winning the peasantry to their side and had witnessed the campaigns of the 
8th Route Army to make it possible for soldiers to live off the land, sym- 
bolized by the slogans: “Army Love the People! People Love the Army!” 
He believed that the communist party would have to make its way in an 
advanced, industrialized Japan—at least during the first stage of the revo- 
lution—by winning popular support. Fresh from China, Nosaka repeated 
his slogan “lovable communist party” to welcoming crowds at every whistle- 
stop on the rail journey between Hakata and Tokyo. Reminiscing 25 years 
later, he told an interviewer for Akahata that the prewar propaganda of an 
illegal party was useless in 1946. The changed atmosphere required a party 
to be supported, believed in, and loved by the people. In fact the very word 
“love” (ai), which had vanished in the agony of war, suddenly took on a 
fresh, popular appeal in the freedom of defeat.?® Tokuda and Shiga bowed 
to Nosaka and from then on the.party drew a careful distinction between 
the Emperor and the imperial institution. 


16Tokuda Kyuichi, Shiga Yoshio, “Jinmin ni Atau” (Appeal to the People), October 
10, 1945, Akahata, 1, October 20, 1945, pp. 1-3. For English summary see Robert A. 
Scalapino, The Japanese Communist Movement 1920-1966 (Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. 
Press, 1967), pp. 48-49. 

itAn account of Nosaka’s trip appears as : as a serialized interview with him and two 
of his companions, Sato Morio and Yoshizumi Kiyoshi, “Inquiry of Chairman Nosaka, 
From Yenan to Tokyo” (Nosaka oe) ni eee Yenan kara Tokyo e), Akahata, August 
15-September 15, 1971. 
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TuE Postwar JAPANESE COMMUNIST PARTY 


In the newfound liberty of the Occupation, the Japanese Communist Party 
grew rapidly. A membership which had never exceeded 1,000 before the 
‘war expanded to 7,500 in 1946, to 70,000 by 1947 and to 150,000 in 1950.7® 
While the triumvirate of Nosaka, Tokuda, and Shiga held together, their 
talents complemented each other. Nosaka impressed Americans by his quiet 
reasonableness. A prominent official in the Government Section remarked 
one day that it was such a pity Nosaka was a communist: otherwise, he 
would make an excellent prime minister! Japanese conservatives were 
alarmed by the communists and blamed sympathizers on General MacAr- 
thur’s staff for their rapid rise. Left-leaning individuals did hold positions 
in SCAP sections but the destiny of the JCP did not depend on them; further- 
more some SCAP organizations were vigilant in maintaining surveillance 
over communists, more so as time went on.” The new phenomenon was 
that for the first time in history communists could engage in politics like 
anybody else. It was natural that Japanese conservatives saw communist 
growth as a danger to themselves and to their kind of government. The 
JCP reached its apogee in 1949 by winning 35 seats and 9.7% of the popular 
vote in elections for the House of Representatives. The party has not again 
approached this parliamentary strength and only in 1971 surpassed this 
vote percentage. 

In January 1950 the Cominform denounced Nosaka for seeking a peace- 
ful transition to socialism and for embellishing the “imperialist” American 
occupation by treating it as a progressive force. Events followed in rapid 
succession in this most serious postwar crisis of the party. Nosaka promptly 
issued a “Self Criticism” in which he explained his past positions and ad- 
mitted errors, confessing that he had been incorrect in suggesting that a 
people’s government could be established by parliamentary means even 
under foreign occupation.*? The party radically altered its policy in response 
to the Cominform criticism. Tokuda severely attacked the United States; 
party fissions widened; the JCP went into its “guerrilla warfare” stage and 
some party members vanished in the underground or left the country. On 
June 6 and 7 SCAP purged 41 JCP members, including 24 officers of the 
Central Committee. Tokuda left for Peking where he died in 1953. Nosaka 
disappeared. The JCP lost all of its 35 seats in the 1952 elections and its 
popular vote plummeted to 2.5 percent. As Scalapino has described it, the 
party became an iceberg with only a small tip showing.?* 

© 


Ibid, 

1°Scalapino, op. cit., p, 67. 

*°Chalmers Johnson in Conspiracy at Matsukawa (Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 
1972) p. 358 refers to differing attitudes of the Government Section and G-2-CIC. 

*t Nihon Kyosanto (Japanese Community Party), Gojunen Mondai Shiryo-shu (Cellec- 
tion of Documents on the 1950 Question), Central Committee, Japanese Communist 
Party, Vol. 1, Tokyo, 1957, p. 18. 

*4Scalapino, op. cit., p. 85. 
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Militancy failed and by 1955 JCP leaders were ready to change the line 
again. Nosaka reemerged to a tumultuous welcome at a Tokyo mass meeting 
on August 11, 1955.2 He has not yet divulgéd his five years of underground 
activity; his absence from public life during the militant period preserved 
his association with a “soft” party line. Miyamoto Kenji was appointed sec- 
retary géneral at the Seventh Congress in 1958 and by 1961 had become the 
party’s most powerful leader. Although the Sino-Soviet conflict presented 
complex problems and dilemmas and factional disputes characterized the 
period after 1955, Miyamoto followed basically the old Nosaka line, which 
then became the “Miyamoto line.” Party policy embraced the concepts of 
a two-stage revolution (essentially identical to Nosaka’s three-stage se- 
quence), the pursuit of power through parliamentary means, and the united 
front. 


THE PRESENT JAPANESE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Diet representation of the Japanese Community Party, now often called 
Yoyogi after the location of its Tokyo headquarters, increased sixfold in 
the 11 years between 1960 and 1971—-from 4 seats in both houses in 1960 
to 24 in 1971. This is still a small proportion of the total 736 seats but reveals 
a rapid advance. The goal for lower house elections expected this year or 
early 1973 is 40 seats and the party is already channelling energies toward 
maximum results at the polls. 

The 1970 Congress approved both a Resolution—“Prospects for the 1970s 
and Tasks for the Communist Party of Japan”—and revised Party Rules. In 
these documents the JCP claims to be an “independent, democratic” political 
- party, pursuing its ends exclusively by parliamentary means, with an “his- 
toric duty ... to establish during the 1970’s a democratic coalition govern- 
ment” and calling for a united, anti-imperialist front, dedicated to peace, 
neutrality, and democracy. The objective is to win control of the Diet in co- 
operation with other “democratic forces,” such as the Japanese Socialist 
Party (JSP) with which a united front can be established.?4 

In February 1971 Miyamoto assured the members of the Foreign Corres- 
pondents Club in Tokyo—a Japanese communist had never addressed this 
group before—that while the realization of a neutral, democratic Japan 
would eventually lead to socialism, the present aim of the JCP was not a 
socialist revolution but neutrality and democracy. The objectives outlined 
were far from startling to the assembled foreign journalists: achieving “in- 
dependence” by abrogating the sgcurity treaty with the United States; im- 
proving welfare by controlling industrialists whose actions cause pollution, 


*8Nosaka Sanzo no Ayunda Michi (The Road Nosaka Sanzo Has Travelled), Tokyo, 
1964, p. 148. 

See Akahata, May 16, 1972, for complete text of Eleventh Congress Resolution: 
Nanjunen-dai no Tenbo to Nihon Kyosanto no Ninmu (Outlook for the 1970’s and 
Tasks for the Japanese Communist Party). 
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high prices, and traffic congestion; preventing the revival of militarism; 
and setting up a truly democratic parliamentary administration.”° 

The JCP recognizes that it must appeal for votes to a Japanese electorate 
historically conditioned against communism, a force long associated with 
violence, dictatorship, and subservience to foreign domination. A principal 
party task is therefore to allay these fears and suspicions by creating an 
image of a democratic, independent, patriotic, “lovable,” “smiling” com- 
munist party, genuinely interested in the welfare of the common man. 

Democracy and non-violence: The 1970 Congress acted to make the party 
appear more “democratic.” For the first time in Japanese communist history, 
meetings of the Congress—except those related to finances and personnel— 
were open to the press and public. Furthermore, the Resolution pledged the 
party, if it came to power, never to institute a one-party system, but rather 
to permit the functioning of opposition parties “so long as they did not 
attempt to destroy the democratic system by violence.” Additionally the Rules 
were amended to define Marxism-Leninism as the party’s “theoretical basis” 
instead of a “principle for action” and for the first time to introduce the con- 
cept of “morality”—.e., that party leadership and action must conform to 
the “morality and reason of the social classes”’?® 

The most systematic attempt to rid the party of the taint of violence was 
Miyamoto’s campaign for a vocabulary change. The conspiratorial word 
“cell” (saibo) was abolished and the bland “branch” (shibu) substituted. 
Miyamoto announced that “dictatorship of the proletariat” has been mis- 
translated, that the true meaning of the original Latin diktatura had been 
lost. He proposed a Japanese word with a less shocking connotation, shihat 
or “control.” Likewise, “violent revolution” (boryoku kakumei) was not a 
true rendition; he suggested the milder kyoseiryoku kakumei (“revolution 
by compelling power”) .27 Miyamoto announced that a new social science re- 
search institute would thoroughly study the vocabulary of communism. His. 
objective was to remove the stings of “violent revolution” and “proletarian 
dictatorship” and in their place publicize the more appealing theories of “cen- 
tralized Diet power” and “more than one party even in a socialist state.” 

The JCP had demonstrated its opposition to violence through the youth 
movement. The bomb-throwing New Left has been the bitterest enemy of the 
JCP and no JCP-affiliated group has participated in the student violence of 
the past few years. Indeed, the JCP-oriented factions have on occasion helped 
police to quell riots.of ultra-radicals. The extremist Sekigun (Red Army) 
which in 1970 highjacked an airliner to North Korea and the Rengo Sekigun 
(United nea ee) which, horrified the a ace nation oy tortures and 


*8 Akahata, February 27, 1971. ie 
..**See Akahata, July 6, 1970, for complete text of saoi Party Rules (N Nihon Kyo 
santo Kiyaku). 
- ""Akahata, June. 24, 1971; Akiyama Junichi, “Nihon Kyosanto no Yogo Henka no 
Nerai,” (Aim of the Vocabulary Change o of the ea apancse ae Tai), -Koan PRA 
Tokyo, June 1971. ee ee es ee or 
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mass murders in early 1972 drew explosive denunciations from Yoyogi 
which saw these fanatic youths as “blind groveling followers of Mao Tse- 
tung” and used the incidents to attack China.?® 

The JCP reacted sharply to charges of inconsistency because of cruelty 
in its own past when a Tokyo journalist revived a 1933 incident implicating 
Miyamoto himself in the mysterious torture and death of a communist party 
member. Akahata defensively explained that one of two spies discovered in 
the party’s Central Committee had suddenly died of shock during question- 
ing because of an inherent physical condition and in spite of artificial res- 
piration and every effort at resuscitation. Miyamoto’s postwar exoneration 
was cited and the journalist’s motives questioned. The 1933 case was a 
famous one and occurred in a period when communist violence was not un- 
usual?’ 

The question of communist violence is more significant for the future than 
for the past. A journalist asked Miyamoto in 1970 whether he could state 
categorically that the party would never use violence to seize power. Miya- 
moto replied, “We will not resort to such undemocratic methods as a coup 
d'etat... A coup d'etat is a self-destroying tactic. We will not act in such an 
irrational way.”?° Miyamoto’s theoretical writings are less reassuring. In 
a book accepted as party doctrine, “Prospects for Japan’s Revolution,” Miya- 
moto leaves no doubt that the achievement of ends through peaceful means 
may not always be possible, that the enemy will determine whether the revo- 
lution is to be carried out by peaceful or non-peaceful means.*+ 

Independence: For the JCP the implacable enemy is American imperial- 
ism. Since the 1950s the JCP has been in the forefront of opposition to the 
U.S.-Japan security treaty, to the maintenance in Japan and Okinawa of 
American military forces and bases, to the American administration of 
Okinawa, and to American policy in Indochina and East Asia generally. 
Thus “independence” means to the JCP breaking the security ties with the 
United States. But party independence is as important as national independ- 
ence and the “autonomous independent” line has grown out of the quarrels 


*8“Roryoku Shudan ‘Rengo Sekigun’ no Shotai,” (True Character of the Terrorist 
Band “United Red Army”), Akahata, February 21, 1972; “Taikokushugi-teki Kansho- 
sha no Sekinin,” (Responsibility of Big Power Interventionists), Akahata, March 14, 
1972; “‘Rengo Sekigun’ wa Hatashite ‘Motakuto Shiso’ to Muen-ka,” (Does “United 
Red Army” Truly Have No Relationship with Mao Tse-tung Thought?), Akahata, 
March 31, 1972; “Kasanete Moju, Boryoku Shudan wo Bika shita Shu-en-rai Hatsugen,” 
(Chou En-lai Statement Repeatedly Idealized Blind Followers and Terrorist Bands), 
Akahata, March 31, 1972. 

2° Akahata, March 9, 1972; Akahata, April 15, 1972; Beckmann and Okubo (op. cit., 
p. 244) state that the two spies were “bfutally tortured” and that the “Red Lynching,” 
as the murder was called, was “not the only case of violence involving communists in 
these years.” Several other examples are given. 

Yomiuri Shimbun, Tokyo, July 8, 1970. 

“4Miyamoto Kenji, Nihon Kakumei no Tenbo (Outlook for Japan’s Revolution). 
Central Committee, Japanese Communist Party, Tokyo, 1967, pp. 314-315. The references 
are from Miyamoto’s Report to the Seventh Party Congress in July 1958 but are con- 
sidered as current party doctrine. See Akiyama, op. cit., for discussion of inconsistencies 
between this text and the argumentation for vocabulary change. 
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with the communist parties of both the Soviet Union (CPSU) and of China 
(CCP). 

The break with the CPSU came in 1964, dramatized by the vote in the 
House of Representatives on the partial nuclear test ban treaty, when Shiga 
Yoshio, and a member of the Central Committee, one of the three early 
postwar leaders, voted for the treaty in violation of party discipline, and 
in the presence of Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, who sat in the 
visitor’s gallery.°* Shiga was ousted and promptly organized a splinter party 
“The Voice of Japan” which today has 500 members and which received 
moral encouragement and material aid from Moscow. Representatives of the 
parties tried in 1968 to heal the rift, but the invasion of Czechoslovakia inter- 
vened, an act which the JCP strongly condemned. Inter-party relations wors- 
ened in 1970 but attempts at reconciliation were resumed in 1971 and a JCP 
representative attended the 23rd Congress of the CPSU. The agreed formula 
for normalized relations became: “independence, equality, and non-inter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs.”°? Later in the year (September 
19-26) Miyamoto put his seal on the resumed friendship by visiting Moscow. 
Relations seemed repaired but the JCP remained on its guard and continued 
to differ with its Soviet counterpart on matters of national policy. 

Although the Japanese communists had earlier “leaned” toward their 
Chinese comrades, relations disintegrated after 1966. Issues in dispute were 
the relative importance of Soviet revisionism and American imperialism and 
the JCP policy of seeking power through parliamentary means. Invective 
poured from both Yoyogi and Peking, the latter declaring “the Miyamoto 
clique” to be its fourth “enemy,” after American imperialists, Soviet re- 
visionists, and the Sato reactionaries. Chou En-lai bestowed the supreme 
insult by banning simultaneously from China Nosaka, Miyamoto, Prime 
Minister Sato and his brother Kishi Nobusuke.** During 1970 every political 
party in Japan, except the JCP, sent delegations to Peking. China further in- 
furiated the JCP by giving extensive publicity, and probably material help, 
to an insignificant splinter group, the Japanese Communist Party (Left) 
which had approximately 700 members in 1972. 

President Nixon’s announced intention to go to China shocked the JCP 
even more than it did the government of Japan. The party attacked both 
China and the United States, the former for contributing to the “beautifica- 
tion” of Nixon and the latter as an architect of an aggression deceitfully 
aiming to divert the world attention from Indochina to China and to appear 
peace-loving in the process. Among Japan’s political parties, only the JCP 
denounced the President’s visit which jt found questionable in motivation 
and dangerous in its perpetration of false illusions about “easing tensions.”25 


8°Scalapino, op. cit., p. 170. 

3"Hoover Institution, YICA 1972, op. cit. 

*4Vomiurt Shimbun, March 8, 1971. 

35 Akahata, February 29, 1972. The Japanese Socialist Party attacked the JCP for its 
criticism of the Nixon-Chou agreements: See Ito Shigeru, “The Communist Party’s 
One-sided View of the Sino-American Joint Communique,” Shakai Skimpo, March 
8, 1972. 
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=. Ina major statement in late March, Fuwa Tetsuzo, one o 
and most outstanding younger (41) leaders, concluded tha 
China both tacit approval for his aggression and improv 
China while accepting the five peace principles merely as | 
tive necessity.” Fuwa believed Nixon had conceded no 
keeping his military treaty intact, recognizing only that the 
there is one China (which really means that Nixon suppol 
and making a vague; conditional, and deceptive promise ab 
withdrawal which in itself permits American aggressior 
checked. Fuwa called the Sino-American agreement an ins! 
tion to the peoples of Asia.?6 rr 

In spite of the break in party ties, the JCP opposed nei 
ment of diplomatic relations between Peking and Tokyo 
the PRC into the United Nations. Yoyogi suffered from : 
tradiction and from the fact that Japan was in a “China 
proving Japanese-Chinese relations, especially after the I 
ings, was the nation’s most popular foreign policy obj 
charges of ‘isolation,’ Miyamoto set out (August-Septem 
monstrate solidarity with like-minded comrades by visit: 
Rumania; Italy, North Vietnam, and the Soviet Union, whe 
publicized statements and communiques pledging faith in 
equality, independence, and non-interference in internal aff 
. The conflict with the Chinese shows no signs of resolu 
JCP appear ready to give up an iota of the “independence” 
asset at this stage of its development. Yet the indefinite-pr 
quarrel cannot but be harmful to the interests of both part 
in the future a way of reconciliation may be found, but n 
appear now. . 

Welfare: A few years ago the communist candidate for 
a city of 32,000 inhabitants 100 miles north of Tokyo, d 
phone poles with posters bearing photographs in brillant « 
some, healthy, smiling Japanese family,- well-dressed in 
mother, father, son, and daughter, and with one simple 1 
Taxes! Lower Prices! Japanese Communist Party.” The po: 
urge to “get next to the people,” to prove concern for tl 
JCP candidates are frequently young, attractive, well groc 
little of ideology but much about everyday living and w 
do for them. Public questioning of the value of sacrificing 
fits perfectly the party’s concentrajion on the threats to € 
being: high prices, pollution, housing shortage, urban con: 
congestion, and the lack of adequate social security. Comn 
are persuasive when they explain that the ills Japanese now 


*°“Beichu .Kyodo Seimei to Nikuson Bikaron no Shin Dankai,” ( 
Joint Communique and a New Stage in Arguments for the Beauti 
Akahata, March 25, 1972.. _ & l 
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by wealthy industrial combinations protected by a corrupt conservative gov- 
ernment. Once elected, communist representatives apparently show extraor- 
dinary zeal in responding to-the individual complaints of their constit- 
uents; they are frequently industrious, conscientious, and actually get im- 
provements done, repairs made, and neighborhoods cleaned up.** 

Nationalism: The Japanese Communist Party would like to be known as 
a patriotic Japanese political party. Quarrels with both the Soviets and the 
Chinese have fortuitously demonstrated that Japan’s communists owe no 
allegiance to foreigners and their insistence on the principles of mutual non- 
interference has lent credibility to the claim. Beyond independence, how- 
ever, the party’s nationalism is shown in many ways. Unlike the socialists, 
for example, the JCP does not support unarmed neutrality; it would maintain 
a military force should it come to power. On territorial questions the party 
is sometimes more nationalistic than the government itself. On two current 
issues, the so-called northern territories and the Senkaku Islands, the JCP 
takes positions opposed to those of the Soviet Union and of China. 

In the dispute over the Soviet-held nothern islands (Habomais, Shikotan, 
Kunashiri, and Etorofu) the JCP maintains that Japan did not seize them 
by war or aggression and that her claim over them is justified by history 
and by reason. Yoyogi’s position is that the Soviets should return the Ha- 
bomais and Shikotan when a peace treaty is signed and all of the remaining 
Kurile Islands after Japan has abrogated the security treaty with the United 
States. Since the official claim has never included the northernmost Kuriles, 
the communists demand more from the Russians than does the Japanese gov- 
ernment itself. On his return from Moscow in late September 1971, Miya- 
moto announced that Brezhnev had promised to “give serious consideration” 
to the territorial question. Since the Soviets had never before admitted that 
a territorial issue with Japan even existed, this statement was sensational. 
Two weeks later Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Loginov denied the report 
and suggested that Miyamoto had “misunderstood” what Brezhnev said. A 
JCP official present at the talks then wrote in Akahata that the Soviet “prom- 
ise to consider” was “unmistakable.” Foreign Minister Gromyko, visiting - 
Tokyo the following January, unexpectedly agreed to negotiate a peace treaty 
within a year; he ignored the territorial issue and the U.S.-Japan security 
pact. Miyamoto had probably “understood” Brezhnev after all. 

A second territorial issue, which complicates Japan’s relations with both 
Peking and Taipei, is sovereignty over the Senkaku chain, the eight tiny un- 
inhabited islets long administered as part of the Ryukyu Islands which re- 
verted to Japan on May 15, 1972. Counter claims to the Senkakus have arisen 
largely because of the reported presencé of oil in their vicinity but both the 
PRC and the Republic of China in Taiwan insist they belong to China. On 


‘Interview with Kondo Hotoshi, journalist with Mainichi Shimbun, specialist on 
communist affairs, Tokyo, September 30,1971. See also Kondo Hitoshi, “Nihon Kyo- 
santo wa Nani wo Katta ka,” (What Has the Japanese Communist Party Won?), Chuo 
Koron, Tokyo, June 1971. l > ; f 
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March 30, 1972, a standing member of the Presidium of the JCP announced 
to the press the party’s “view” on the Senkaku Islands question, citing his- 
tory and international law to prove that the Senkakus belong to Japan and 
that Chinese claims, whether by Taiwan or Peking, are without validity.2* 

One of China’s principal propaganda themes has been the revival of Japa- 
nese militarism. The Peking media have elaborated on it ad nauseum and 
Chou En-lai has expounded it repeatedly to visitors, including James Reston 
of the New York Times. Chou even inserted it as a Chinese affirmation in the 
Shanghai communique, issued after his talks with President Nixon. The com- 
munist party, which has consistently fought against all defense efforts in 
Japan, both Japanese and American, differs with Chou En-lai on the question 
of Japanese militarism. Springing to the defense of Japan’s peace constitu- 
tion, the JCP has insisted that while militaristic tendencies are evident in 
the country, no one can say that militarism has revived since neither con- 
scription nor the despatch of armed forces overseas are permitted. Again, 
the party’s nationalism inspires this qualification. 


PARTY ACHIEVEMENTS 


Elections in 1971 for both local and national offices tested the policy of 
working through the parliamentary system. The united front with the JSP, 
so successfully used in 1970 to elect the governor of Kyoto, was continued 
in 1971 and produced encouraging results, especially for the JCP. Japan’s 
two largest city-prefectures, Tokyo and Osaka, would have governors elected 
by the JCP-JSP coalition, as would the mayors of 11 cities and 18 towns and 
villages. The communists, however, did better than the socialists; their seats 
in prefectural assemblies tripled, from 35 to 105 (out of a total of 2558) 
whereas socialist seats declined from 505 to 401. Only three prefectural as- 
semblies are now without JCP members; before the April elections, com- 
munists sat in only half of them. Gains were also notable in the city and town 
assemblies; communists won 1,250 seats, an increase of 467 over those held 
previously; after the elections, only 18, instead of 97, municipal assemblies 
lacked JCP members. 

JCP candidates for local office, selected for their ability to attract a popular 
following, appealed to voters under the golden symbol of “Japan’s Dawn” 
used in Kyoto the year before, and offered a program to protect “people’s 
life and livelihood”; construct cities and villages for good living; develop 
culture and education; build a peaceful homeland; and “renovate local au- 
tonomy.”9 

The unhappy socialist experiencg in the local elections led them to reject 


88¢Senkaku Retto wa Nihon no Ryodo,” (Senkaku Islands Are Japanese Territory}; 
“Chugoku Sho-ippa no Shutcho wa Konkyo nashi,” (Claims of China and Chiang 
Faction Without Foundation), Press conference of Nishizawa Tomio, Akakata, March 
31, 1972. 

88Maeda Katsuo, “Toitsu Chuho Senkyo ni tsuite,” (On the United Front and Local 
Elections) , Koan Joho, Tokyo, April 1971. 
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a united front with the JCP to contest seats for the House of Councillors (up- 
per house) on June 27. Although the JCP captured only six out of 250 seats, 
the result was double the seats and two million votes more than achieved 
in 1968. Of the six seats, one was won in the local and five in the national 
constituencies; vote percentages were 12.1% in the former (the highest in 
JCP history) and 8.1% in the latter. The one successful local constituency 
candidate was Nosaka Sanzo, now 80 years old, chairman of the Central 
Committee of the party, a largely honorary position, who was elected from 
Tokyo. The June elections brought communist-held seats in the House of 
Councillors up to 10, thus earning the party the right of consultation as a 
party group, but one short of the necessary 11 which carries the right to 
initiate bills. Although JCP gains were modest, all other parties lost votes 
compared to 1968; the communists had increased their percentages by 3.1% 
in the national constituencies and 3.8% in the local constituencies. 

Communist votes were probably due in large degree to deep dissatisfaction 
with both the ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) and the badly split 
JSP. Many voters, neither party members nor even convinced sympathizers, 
also chose JCP candidates because they found their bright, earnest appeals 
refreshing and beguiling and their professed concern for welfare convincing. 
The JCP vote was both a vote of protest and a vote of trial support. 

The greatest communist strength continued to be in urban areas, in the 
smog-choked industrial belt extending from Tokyo almost uninterruptedly 
to Osaka, in cities with higher pollution density and in those situated near 
military bases. Support for the party also rose, however, in the countryside 
where elected communist officials had been almost unknown before. For 
example, as compared to previous local elections, the JCP vote quadrupled 
in Kagoshima prefecture, tripled in Oita, and almost doubled in Saga and 
Miyazaki. 

Party leaders realized that success over the long term must depend not on 
a disaffected floating vote which could rapidly shift with the times but on 
a solid base of party membership. But this had actually declined after the 
1970 Congress, due partly to resignations of disillusioned members and 
partly to numerous expulsions carried out by strict, and in the later view 
of the leadership itself, over-zealous application of party rules. Although 
more than 20,000 new recruits were admitted to the party during the 18 
months subsequent to the Eleventh Congress, some 34,000 members were 
expelled during the first 12 months of this same period. From October 
through November 1971 some 4,000 new members joined the JCP but 3,500 
were stricken from the rolls. The motive was often a minor infraction of 
party rules and local branches were apparently unusually strict in adminis- 
tering party discipline. The circulation of the daily newspaper Akahata 
dropped after July 1970 and had only returned to that figure (420,000) by 
the beginning of 1972.40 


‘Statistics from Koan-cho (Public Safety Investigation Administration) , Tokyo. 
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Because of the loss of membership, the expected lower house elections, 
the fiftieth anniversay, and the next Congress in 1973, the JCP decided in 
1971 to launch a vigorous campaign to build up the party. The goals, which 
seemed unrealistic in view of recent trends and the short time ahead, were 
set for achievement by the Twelfth Congress in 1973: 500,000 members 
(280,000 in 1972) and an Akahata circulation of 700,000 daily (420,000 in 
1972) and 2,500,000 on Sunday (1,620,00 in 1972) .44 The Central Com- 
mittee ordered studies of why members resign and why they are expelled, 
prohibited ousters for “trivial” reasons and set up review procedures. The 
Committee designated “target” groups for membership drives and planned 
the expansion of educational and cultural activities. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE COMMUNIST PARTY 


While few Japanese conservative politicians take the Communist Party 
seriously as a contender for political power, they are concerned over its rapid 
development and over the amazing popular appeal which its leaders and its 
policies have been able to generate. They believe its growth potentialities 
are limited and that while further election gains will inevitably come, the 
JCP will after a few more years of its “parliamentary struggle” reach a pla- 
teau beyond which it will be difficult to advance. The question in their minds 
is: what will the JCP do then? Will it be content to continue as a bourgeois- 
type political party seeking power through elections or will it shift to the 
militancy of the past and again promote the “violent revolution,” the very 
language of which today it publicly rejects? 

First we must put in perspective the present position the Japanese Com- 
munist Party occupies in Japan’s political spectrum. Its 14 seats out of the 
486 in the House of Representatives are still but a token representation. 
Should the party win in the coming elections the maximum 40 projected 
(a decidedly optimistic goal), this would be less than 10% and would place 
the JCP between the present strength of the two so-called “middle-of-the- 
road” parties, the Democratic Socialists (31) and the Komeito (47). Re- 
gardless of the energy put into the expansion campaign, the communist vote 
in the next election will doubtless originate far more with those who are 
dissatisfied and disenchanted with LDP rule and JSP confusion than from 
the ranks of JCP faithful. Should the LDP renovate its policies and its per- 
sonnel, presenting a new face to the public, and should the JSP improve its 
unity and its power to attract, the JCP would be the most serious loser. 

The crisis for the Japanese Communist Party may come some years from 
now. A new generation of leaders*may chafe at the non-violent acceptance 
of majority rule with the first stage of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
lengthening interminably. Nosaka did not expect the socialist revolution to 
come in his lifetime, but future leaders may not be so patient; they may 
find it too frustrating to reconcile themselves to an indefinite wait for power: 


“Thid. 
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Thus circumstances could at some point dictate the non-peaceful revolution 
which Miyamoto himself had admitted is possible. On the other hand, the 
destiny of the party will be shaped to a great extent by the destiny of Japan. 
It is therefore more likely that, in a Japan assuming more significant inter- 
national responsibilities and facing more complex situations at home and 
abroad, the Japanese Communist Party will see prospects of eventual par- 
ticipation in a coalition government and will therefore continue for the fore- 
seeable future to follow its present line. 





JOHN K, EMMERSON, Foreign Service Officer, Retired, is Senior Research ue 
- Hoover Institution, Stanford University, Stanford, California. i 


MINORITIES IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
OF VIETNAM 
/ George MeT. Kahin 


Å toons a number of studies have been made of the minority groups 
of North Vietnam, almost all of them were written during the period of 
French occupation or have been based upon data derived from French 
sources. Relatively little fresh material has been available to European and 
American scholars during the last two decades, It is because of this, and not 
because of any claim to ethnographic expertise that I am presenting the 
modest amount of information that follows, gathered during a brief so- 
journ in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in August of 1971. This is 
not based on field research among the minority groups, but reflects statis- 
tical data and official views of minority policy provided in response to my 
questions by knowledgeable members of the Hanoi governmental admin- 
istration. | 

The non-Vietnamese ethnic minorities who reside north of the 17th parallel 
occupied in 1971 about two-thirds of the D.R.V.’s area and constituted 
about 15% of its population. For the most part they live in the strategic 
mountain and upland valley areas that, like a huge horse-shoe, circle the 
fertile, river-laced rice plains of the central heart and sea-face of Tonkin. 
It was in the mountainous northeastern marches of Tonkin that the Viet- 
minh established its first bases for struggle against the forces of the Jap- 
anese occupation and the French. Here dwelt the principal concentrations 
of such major ethnic minorities of Vietnam as the Tay, Nung and Yao; 
and if Ho Chi Minh and his predominantly Vietnamese following were to 
be successful it was incumbent that they develop a reasonably harmonious 
and cooperative relationship with these groups. Most of the accounts that 
I have encountered by knowledgeable outside commentators indicate that 
in this effort Ho’s Vietminh was for the most part successful.4 Although I 
have little basis for gauging the extent to which the current minority policies 

The fullest and, in my judgment, easily the best, account is John T. McAlister Jr.’s 


. “Mountain Minorities and the Viet Minh: A Key to the Indochina War,” pp. 771-844 
in Vol. II of Peter Kunstadter (ed.), Southeast Asian Tribes, Minorities, and Nations. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC MAP OF THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 
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į of the Hanoi government are’ actually being implémented, those. that. were.. 
described to me when I was in the D.R.V. appear to be of a nature well 
suited to sustain this relationship. 

As of mid-1971, the population of the 37 officially recognized ethnic 
minorities was estimated at 3 million out of a total population believed to 
have reached approximately 20 million. The 1960 census had indicated a mi- 
nority population of 14.8%, or 2,363,109 out of 17,916,955. Most of the .. 
minorities are located in the country’s two large Autonomous Regions ` 
established in 1955 and 1956. These mostly upland and mountainous areas 
are the Tay Bac (formerly Thai-Meo), embracing the three provinces of 
Son La, Lai Chau, and Nghia Lo, which make up the country’s large north- 


west salient—over 36,000 sq. kilometers, or about 20% of the country’s i 


area; and the Viet Bac, only slightly smaller and embracing the five north- 
eastern provinces of Lang Son, Cao Bang, Ha Giang, Tuyen Quang and Bac 
Thai (formerly the two provinces of Bac Can and Thai Nguyen). The Tay 
Bac Autonomous Region was established in 1967 to have a population of 
more than 500,000 made up of 25 ethnic groups, of whom the Thai and 
Meo are the largest; and the Viet Bac Autonomous Region, over 1,500,000 
people comprising 14 minority ethnic groups, of which the Tay and the 
Nung are the most numerous. 

Although most of the minority population live in these two large autono- 
mous regions, there are substantial numbers who live outside—particularly 
the Muong and Chinese (Han), respectively the second and seventh largest 
of the minorities. According to the 1960 census there were 415,658 Muong. 
The Vice Chairman of the Than Hoa Provincial Council, himself a Muong, 
informed me that there were approximately 170,000 of his people in that 
province (whose total population is about 2 million) and about 140,000 in 
neighboring Hoa Binh province. He confirmed what other officials told me, 
that the Muong have for many years adopted most features of Vietnamese 
culture and are fluent in the Vietnamese language. He said that he could 
think of nothing except music where the present day culture of the Muong 
differs significantly from that of the Vietnamese. 

The Chinese (Han), who were estimated to number about 200,000 in 
1968 (174,644 in the 1960 census), are also regarded as having become 
culturally very close to the Vietnamese. They are largely from families that 
have been in Vietnam a long time, many of them descendants of Ming 
refugees, and most of them fluent in Vietnamese. Nearly all of the Chinese 
have taken Vietnamese citizenship, only a small minority still considering 
themselves Chinese citizens. In the mid-1950s, agreements were worked out 
between Hanoi and Peking concerning matters of citizenship, and it was 
during this period that Chou En-Lai on a visit to Hanoi told the local Chinese 
that they should regard themselves as Vietnamese. 

The Tay (Tho),? the largest of the minority groups, totalled 503,998 in 





*The term “Tay” is preferred to “Tho,” which is regarded as an appellation of the 
French. 
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the 1960 census, with most of them residing in the Viet Bac Autonomous 
Region. They are regarded as closely related culturally and linguistically to 
the Thai tribes of the Tay Bac Autonomous Region but are believed to be 
a later wave of migration out of southern China. While over the centuries 
the Thai have kept to themselves and retained their traditional culture 
largely intact, the Tay have had much more intercourse with the Vietnamese, 
and their culture reflects this. A member of the Commission for Nationali- 
ties who is a Tay told me that about 70% of that language is similar to Thai. 
It is also close to the language of the Nung, another large minority (313,998 
in 1960) which also lives primarily in the Viet Bac, and this permitted the 
creation of a common, Tay-Nung writing system which was introduced in 
1961. 

The third largest of the ethnic minorities are the Thai. Their population 
was estimated at the end of 1965 to have risen to 446,000 (as against 385,191 
in the 1960 census), with their major concentration in the Tay Bac Autono- 
mous Region. After considerable unsuccessful experimentation beginning 
in 1954, a unified writing system was eventually achieved for the Thai 
groups. A common script haa recently been developed which has not in- 
volved romanization (the existing system is believed to be “derived from 
Pali”) ; it is regarded as very effective and a major spur to literacy, and 
newspapers as well as books are printed i in this script. 

Of those ethnic minorities which in 1945 practiced shifting cultivation 
(“nomadic agriculture”), about 70% are now reported to have been orga- 
nized into settled communities, mostly at lower altitudes. This includes a 
majority of the Meo, who totaled 219,514 in the 1960 census. I was told 
that because of the Meo’s “habit of ‘intensive hard work, and the hardship 
of their previous life, they have proven to be quite adaptable once they are 
resettled.” In Ha Giang Province (in the northwest corner of the Viet Bac) 
which has had the highest concentration of Meo, approximately 80,000 
have been resettled in lower altitude permanent settlements where produc- 
tivity is said to be high. Their main crops are corn, beans (soya? ), medical 
herbs; seeds for vegetables, apples, peaches, apricots; and they also raise 
horses, oxen and pigs. The five main groups of Meo speak very close variants 
of the , language differing primarily in the loan words taken over from near-by 
peoples, especially Chinese and Vietnamese. A common written language 
was worked out for them in 1957, and has since been revised. 

The Yao (usually referred to as Zao or Man) were estimated in 1967 to 
number about 200,000 (186, O71 in the 1960 census). ‘Their culture is re- 
garded as presenting more favorable features for their regroupment'ïn 
permanent lower altitude settlements than is the case with the Meo. This is 
in part attributed to the fact’ ‘that“they are used to living at middle altitude 
rather than at the high elevatiotié“of the Meo. The government has encour- 
seed them to use'their Chinese-derived written language. 

Article 3 of the amended Constitution ‘of 1960 states: 

_ The. Democratic ‘Republic of. ‘Vietnam i Js a. unified multinational State... 
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All the nationalities living on Vietnainese territory are equal in rights 
and duties. The State is to maintain and devélop solidarity among them. 
All acts of discrimination against, or oppression of any nationality, all 
actions which undermine the unity of the nationalities, are strictly for- 
' bidden. 

All nationalities have the right to preserve or reform their own customs 
and habits, to use their spoken and written languages and to develop 
their own national cultures. 

Autonomous zones may be established in areas where people of national 
minorities live in compact communities. Such autonomous zones are in- 
tegral and inalienable parts of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
The State will strive to help the national minorities attain the general 
economic and cultural level. within the shortest times possible.... 


Whatever the extent to which these objectives are carried out in practice, 
I had the strong impression in talking with D.R.V. officials that they take this 
approach seriously. Hoang Minh Giam, the Minister of Culture, told me 
that the government’s objective “is to help them (the minorities) develop 
and maintain a sense of self-confidence and pride with respect to their own 
culture, while at the same time making it possible for them to participate in 
the life of the nation and the national culture.” 

The educational system, as he and several other officials described it, 
seems to be adapted to this objective as well as to easing the transition from 
the minority language to Vietnamese. For the larger minorities whose cul- 
ture is still distinct it provides that during the first four years of the stan- 
dard ten year course of studies instruction is in the minority group’s own 
language, and only after that in Vietnamese. Such provision is made for the 
Tay, Nung, Thai and Meo. (It is not clear to me whether the Yao have 
access to education in their own language, but the Muong and Chinese are 
educated in Vietnamese beginning with the first grade.) During the first 
four years of this minority-tailored curriculum one of the subjects studied 
is the Vietnamese language, while during the subsequent six years when the 
medium of instruction is Vietnamese the minority language is one of the 
subjects in the curriculum. Many of the school books used during the first 
four years incorporate texts in both the minority language and Vietnamese. 
Throughout the ten year period courses are given on the culture of the mi- 
nority, including literature and music. Since in the two Autonomous Regions 
as well as in many other areas the minorities are interspersed with one 
another, instruction is carried out in the language of the most numerous 
group. (Ethnic Vietnamese who livè in the Autonomous Regions are taught 
in their own language.) The remaining minorities, of which the Sanziu 
(33,913 in the 1960 census) is the largest, are regarded as too small for 
arrangements to be made for education in their own language. I was told 
that the government conducts extensive adult literacy campaigns in those 
minority languages for which writing systems have been developed, and 
- that illiteracy among the minorities has been largely wiped out. It also 
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supports publication programs in these languages for disseminating their 
literature outside as well as in the schools. 

In mid-1971 approximately 3,500 students from the minority groups were 
reported enrolled at the college and university level. A medical college and 
a teacher-training college have been established in the Viet Bac Autonomous 
Region; for other subjects students from there go to Hanoi University. In 
the less populous Tay Bac Autonomous Region a vocational secondary 
school has been built, and most post-secondary students attend colleges in 
either the Viet Bac or Hanoi. Students from the minorities are eligible for 
full scholarships, larger than those given to students whose homes are in 
Hanoi (who are expected to get some help from their parents). There are 
also scholarships for pupils from minority groups who attend secondary 
school away from home. 

In the administration of government programs official policy calls for 
varying degrees of adaptation to the situation obtaining among the mi- 
norities. Officials of the Commission for Nationalities told me that at several 
levels “each office of government has people who study the particularities of 
each minority and serve in an advisory function, making recommendations 
as to how to frame national policy in conformity with minority needs.” 
These are channeled through the Commission for Nationalities, and “the 
broad policies adopted by the government are then adapted to the different 
localities of the country with their different national minorities.” An ex- 
ample often cited to me was the organization of co-operatives. I was in- 
formed that their size, character and the steps taken in establishing them 
varied and were dependent upon the particular conditions existing among 
the different minorities. 

Government regulations stipulate that at every level minorities have the 
right to participate in the administration. I was told that the membership of 
the provincial People’s Councils is roughly proportional to the population 
of the various nationalities in each province, but that the administrative 
committee that these councils elect does not necessarily reflect the same 
proportional breakdown. Every major local minority is supposed to be rep- 
resented on these councils, each having the right to elect its own representa- 
tive. The Local Fatherland Front Committees that draw up the lists of candi- 
dates must incorporate representatives of the local minorities. Out of the 
420 deputies elected to the National Assembly in 1971 there are 73 from the 
minorities—ten more than if they were represented in accordance with 
their percentage of the population. (A government report prepared in 1967 
indicated that in the previous National Assembly, elected in 1964, of the 
455 deputies 64 came from the minority peoples.) 

I was told that not only do members of the minority groups occupy al- 
most all important administrative positions in the Viet Bac and Tay Bac 
Autonomous Regions but that they also hold a significant number of high 
posts in the central D.R.V. administration, including the cabinet, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Lao Dong Party and the army. The brevity of my 
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stay- precluded. securing much detailed. information. concerning this; how- 
ever, I was informed that members of the Tay minority currently serve as 
Vice-Minister of Internal Trade, Vice-Minister of Culture and Deputy Chief 
of the Supreme Court. Moreover, three generals in the army are. from the 
minorities, two of them being Tay—Bang Giang and Le Quang Ba. The 
latter is a man of considerable prominence, having been commander in 
chief of the Hanoi garrison immediately after the capitulation of Japan and 
commander of the 316th Division at the battle of Dien Bien Phu. In recent 
years he has been a member of the Central Committee of the Lao Dong 
Party and Chairman of the Committee of Nationalities. Probably the most 
illustrious Nung is Lt. General Chu Van Tan, a senior leader of the revolu- 
tion who in the early 1940’s played a major role in establishing anti-Japanese 
guerrilla bases in northern Vietnam and was the first Minister of Defense 
in the Vietminh government. He is currently Vice Chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the National Assembly and one of the members of the Na- 
tional Defense Council; he was, and presumably still is, a member of the 
Lao Dong Central Committee, Secretary of the Viet Bac Regional Bureau 
of the Lao Dong Party and Commander of the armed forces of the Viet 
Bac Autonomous Region. 

„The fact that three army generals come from minority areas in the north 
east, where the Vietminh first established bases in its struggle against 
the Japanese and the French, presumably provides some indication of the 
D.R.V.’s success in developing an effective working relationship. with some 
minority groups. The seriousness with which D.R.V. leaders have worked 
for this is, I think, reflected by the fact that in the process Pham Van Dong 
is reported to have learned fluent Tay and Vo Nguyen map mastered both 
"n and Yao. 
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CHINESE COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
IN A COLONIAL SETTING: THE HONG 
KONG NEIGHBOURHOOD ASSOCIATIONS 
/ Aline K. Wong 


D uring a survey of the Kaifongs (Neighbourhood Associations) made 
by the author in 1967, a sample of local residents was asked to nominate 
some of the most influential Chinese community leaders in Hong Kong. The 
list of leaders thus obtained consisted of a number of Kaifong leaders, to- 
gether with some Chinese unofficial members of the Legislative and Executive 
Councils, some elected Urban Councillors, plus several one-time directors 
and chairmen of two prominent charity organizations and a few Unofiicial 
Justices of the Peace. The names contained in the long list are interesting, 
not only because the people mentioned are generally known to be wealthy 
and of high social standing in the local community, but also are mostly con- 
nected with prestigious organizations or public bodies: They are, in addi- 
tion, all “recognized” leaders with the Government in that they are either 
appointed or elected to Government organs, or are office-holders in “recog- 
nized” institutions such as Kaifongs, or people on whom the Government 
has conferred some honorary titles. Furthermore, the list of names contains 
a social hierarchy which not only ranks the leaders but also the organizations 
they’are. affliated with. 7 
The findings have interesting implications for a “general study of the 
community power structure in-Hong Kong. As the local population equates 
“power” to “prestige,” one question that follows is the actual role played 
by the community leaders within the colonial setting in Hong Kong. Since 
a- colonial government ‘precludes. a system -of popular representation, the 
recognition of community leaders becomes one of the major ways for the 
Government to “sound out” public opjnion. Conversely, the channelling of 
both complaints-and requests to the Government.through community leaders 
iə în accord with the Chinese traditional aversion‘to approaching Govèrn- 
s officials directly. Hence;.the community leaders have come to be known 
s “representatives of Chinese community interests” and “channels of com- 
imiiication between ‘the Government and the people,” However, ‘within the 
colonial ‘context, the status’ of, the community leaders. is closer. to’ that. of 
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“appointed” leaders than “natural” leaders, and whatever influence the com- 
munity leaders may have over Government decisions is by the Government’s 
permission. Public opinion is of no consequence unless the Government has 
structural provisions to receive public criticism. 

In Hong Kong, there are several major ways in which the Government 
keeps in touch with public opinion. First, there are a handful of appointed 
unofficial councillors on the Legislative and Executive Councils and of elected 
members on the Urban Council, which are advisory bodies to the Governor. 
Secondly, there are both appointed unofficial members on a number of statu- 
tory committees and ad hoc committees whose functions are also advisory 
to the Governor on specific policies. Finally, there are a group of “recog- 
nized” community leaders who are active on local community organizations, 
and whose opinions the Government may seek with regard to certain social 
policies touching on traditional Chinese social and cultural practices. This 
group of people include the leaders of the Tung Wah Hospitals and the Po 
Leung Kuk,' the Kaifongs and the Unofficial Justices of Peace. . 

The actual amount of influence these people have over the Government, 
however, is rather small. Both the Legislative and the Executive Councils are 
only advisory bodies to the Governor. In the Executive Council, only ques- 
tions submitted by the Governor are discussed. There is no voting, and final 
decisions rest with the Governor. All meetings of the Executive Council are 
closed to the public. On the other hand, although issues discussed at the 
Legislative Council are open to vote, and although the official members are 
answerable for their administrative policies, the proceedings of the Legisla- 
tive Council have become purely formal. It has even ceased to be a debating 
assembly because legal matters have become more and more technical in their 
nature so that the unofficial members may not possibly cope with the tech- 
nical and administrative details.2 Based on-a limited franchise, the Urban 
Council is the only Government body with partially elected representation. 
However, its jurisdiction is also limited, being mainly to public health and 
sanitation, and even in these matters the purse strings are in the hands of 
the Legislative Council. The advisory committees, whether statutory or ad 


‘The Tung Wah Group of Hospitals are Chinese charity organizations with a long 
history in the Colony. They came into existence in the second half of the 19th century, 
and since then, their work has expanded both in the medical and charitable fields. The 
governing board of the Hospitals runs three hospitals, and in addition, some infirmaries, 
free schools, maternity homes and relief programmes. Their operations are supported 
by Government subventions, private donations and by fund raising. 

The Po Leung Kuk is a traditional Chinese charity institution incorporated by 
Government Ordinance in the late 19th dntury. It was founded for the suppfession 
of kidnapping and protection of women and children. It runs a nursery, a primary 
school and a kindergarten, and also offers vocational training to women, and operates 
adoption and employment services. See Hong Kong Council of Social Service, Working 
Together—A Survey of the Work of Voluntary and Government Social Service Or- 
ganizations in Hong Kong, 1958. 

*The only time when the unofficial members of the Legislative Council can freely 
express their opinions on Government policies is during the annual budget debate, but 
even this is just a series of speeches and prepared statements rather than a discussion. 
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hoc, are equally limited by very narrow terms of reference, and by restricted 
memberships.* Thus, taken together, the unofficials are known to have very 
little power especially when the policies they recommend contradict those 


of the official line: 


In practice, however, all these creaking mechanisms for ‘taking the 
soundings’ are immediately repudiated as soon as the views they pro- 
duce do not coincide with official prejudice. Thus the Unofiicials are 
happily paraded as representative of the community at large—until they 
come up with cogent criticism, when the Colonial Secretary blandly dis- 
misses them as mere individuals. One suspects that this was in fact an 
inadvertent exposure of what the Government really thinks about its 
part-time Unofficial Councillors.4 


Not only is the power of the unofficial members on Government decision- 
making bodies limited, but their representativeness is also doubtful. The 
Governor’s choice of unofficial members is rather restricted. They must be 
British subjects, otherwise they cannot take the oath of allegiance. They 
must be men of some substance, otherwise they cannot afford the time to 
attend to public affairs. The Governor must also balance the claims of the 
different communities in Hong Kong such as the Chinese, the British, the 
Indians and other minority groups. Thus it is often doubtful whether the 
appointed unofficial members on the Legislative Council or the Executive 
Council can speak on behalf of the majority of the population. Furthermore, 
the election of the Urban Council is based on a very limited franchise, with 
the electorate not exceeding 1% of the population until 1965. Of the major 
community organizations, the Kaifongs have the widest base of membership 
and their leaders, in theory, are the most representative among the communi- 
ty leaders based on the number game, although the system of election within 
the Kaifongs has also been dubious. Since the Hong Kong Government has 
not been traditionally receptive to popular opinion, and has not paid much 
attention to improving its public relations until very recently, the large num- 
ber of community leaders, who are neither powerful nor representative, can- 
not do much to close the gap which has developed between the Government 
and the general public. ; 

The status of the community leaders in Hong Kong is therefore not re- 
lated to the amount of power they actually possess, but to the amount of 
social prestige which their positions carry. In a colonial situation, even one 
with limited representation, the normal political aspirations of the commu- 
nity leaders cannot be achieved. Instead, their political ambitions have to be 
diverted towards fulfilling their social aSpirations. As our research findings 
show, social prestige is connected with organizational affiliation. Just as the 


*For a more detailed description of the constitutional structure of the Hong Kong 
Government, see S. S. Hsueh, Government and Administration ef Hong Kong, (Hong 
Kong University Press, 1962), and G. B. Endacott, Government and People in Hong 
Kong, 1841-1962, (Hong Kong University Press, 1964.) 

‘Far Eastern Economic Review, April 25, 1968. Hong Kong Affairs editorial, p. 232. 
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leaders are differentiated with regard to their personal prestige, the organi- 
zations to which they belong are also differentiated on the basis of associ- 
ational prestige. Furthermore, some community leaders in pursuit of higher 
social prestige would choose to join associations with higher social prestige, 
while others would join as many associations as possible. The pattern of 
participation behavior on the part of the community leader is consistent 
with the pattern of prestige-seeking behavior. 

The large number of names mentioned by our survey respondents reveals 
a complex leadership structure in a society which is at present undergoing 
rapid social changes. under the impact of industrialization and moderniza- 
tion. The community leadership structure in Hong Kong consists of two dis- 
tinct levels: the traditional elite and the modern (industrialist-professional) 
elite. The social and cultural cleavages that exist between these two levels 
reflect the process. of transition of Hong Kong from a traditional society to a 
modern industrial society. The Kaifong leaders may be said to bé representa- 
tive of the traditional elite. This paper will focus on their social, economic 
and cultural background, their motivations and organizational behavior, 
and their role as community leaders. Finally, by making a comparison be- 
tween the Kaifong leaders and the other community leaders, the whole com- 
munity leadership structure in Hong Kong will become clearer. 

The data on the Kaifong leaders have been collected in a sample survey 
of 60 Kaifong leaders made in the summer of 1967. In the same survey, eval- 
uations of the Kaifongs made by the general population were obtained from 
a systematic sample of 250 Kaifong members together with a random sample 
of 250 residents in several urban districts who had not joined any Kaifong. 
Information on the other community leaders has been recently gathered 
through secondary sources, including information from long-time residents 
in Hong Kong, reports in the mass media and the associations’ periodic pub- 
lications. 


THe Katrones (NEIGHBOURHOOD ASSOCIATIONS) 


The Kaifongs have existed in Hong Kong since the early 19th century as 
village community organizations. The modern form of urban Kaifongs are, 
strictly speaking, a post-war phenomenon, adapted ‘to the special circum- 
stances in the Colony after the J apanese Occupation. They are chiefly wel- 
fare organizations providing services to the local community in ways very 
similar to the community organizations in other overseas Chinese commu- 
nities in Thailand, Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia, or in other countries 
with sizable numbers of early Chinese immigrants, such as in ‘19th century 
America.” In Hong Kong, the urban Kaifongs w were” eee in 1949 


“The literature on the Chinese planes associations in overseas Chinese communities 
in Southeast Asia inclide William Skinner’s Leadership and- Power in the Chinese 
Community of Thailand (1958); Richard Coughlin, Double Identity: The Chinese: in 
Modern Thailand -(1960) ; Maurice Freedman, Chinese Family and Marriage in Singa- 
pore 1957) ; Victor Purcell, The Chinese i in Malaya (1948) and The Chinese in Spyth- 
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through the voluntary éfforts of sonie prominent local residents and with’ 
direct encouragement from the Government, which did not have the funds 
nor the manpower itself to organize large-scale welfare during the immedi- 
ate post-war years. At present there are 54 Kaifongs, serving all the urban 
districts and many of the resettlement estates, embracing a total membership 
of over 900,000 people. 

` Most of the Kaifongs are preoccupied with charitable works (including 
relief, medical services and free education), and with organizing social and 
recreational activities. As community organizations, they also serve as one 
of the major channels of communication between the authorities and the 
ordinary citizens, representing Chinese community interests to the Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and publicizing Government policies on the other. A 
strong Confucian moral undertone characterizes many of their social activi- 
ties and community campaigns. In this respect, the Kaifongs may be said 
to have performed certain cultural functions. In recent years, the Kaifongs 
have become more active promoters of community organization work rather 
than to remain agencies of social welfare in the traditional sense. This trend 
of development represents the associations’ response to the changing urban 
society in Hong Kong and to the increasingly leading role of the Govern- 
ment in the field of social welfare. 

Leadership Structure Within the Kaifongs: The majority of the Kaifongs 
have a two-committee system of organization. Officially these two commit- 
tees are headed by the President and the Vice-president of the association, 
but in most cases, these two categories of office-bearers are only nominal 
leaders. The actual power-wielders are the Chairman and the Vice-chairmen 
of the Executive Committee. They are responsible for all the internal and 
external affairs of the Kaifong Association. Working under them are 6-12 
committee members who are the Section Chiefs, taking care of the various 
branches of Kaifong work such as welfare, medical services, education, 
family dispute arbitration, women and child welfare. 

In the past the rate of leadership turnover in most Kaifongs has been 
rather low. Although all the Kaifongs have a two-year term of office for both 
committees, 75% of our sample have served for more than one term. The 
average number of years in office is 6.6 years, or an average of 3.3 terms, 
but individuals may hold office for 16 to 18 years. This shows that the key 
offices within the associations have often been occupied by a core group of 
leaders who are either re-elected to the same offices time after time, or who 
“rotate” the important posts among themselves. Hence, the total number of 
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east Asia (1965); Ju-K’ang T’ien, The Chinese of Sarawak (1953); Peter Wilmott, 
Chinese of Semarang (1960); Lea Williams, Overseas Chinese Nationalism (1960) and 
The Future of the Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia (1966). An often quoted work 
on the Chinese in the U.S. is Rose Hum Lee, Chinese in United States (1960). 

“The Chairman and the Vice-chairmen on the Supervisory Committee are usually not 
so actively involved in the day-to-day affairs of the Kaifong. They meet less frequently 
and they do not represent their association in outside activities. 
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the ao active leaders in the fifty-four organizations totals around 150-180 
people. 

Personal Characteristics and Organizational Behavior of the Kaifong 
Leaders: As contrasted with the general membership of the Kaifongs, this 
core group of leaders are most deeply involved in the operation of the asso- 
ciations. They regularly attend Kaifong meetings, vote at the elections, make 
frequent financial contributions and participate in Kaifong activities. They 
show in general a keen interest in all matters relating to their associations, in 
as much as they often discuss associational affairs not only with their friends 
and fellow members, but also with their own families. They show a good 
knowledge of their associations’ regular activities, as well as of proposals 
made by the Kaifongs to the Government relating to public issues. Further- 
more, they are very involved with other Kaifong leaders in their personal 
relations and have close friends within the same Kaifongs. The majority of 
our sample of leaders devote an average of one day a week serving their 
associations. Their high degree of involvement and participation in the 
Kaifongs is in direct contrast to the apathy of the general members. 

Most of the leaders are middle-aged with a high school or better educa- 
tion. About 13% are college graduates while 7% have had postgraduate edu- 
cation. 80% are between 45-60 years old, and are rather successful in their 
lines of business. Most of them aré either managers or are self-employed 
proprietors engaged in commerce and in the service industry. It is extremely 
difficult to obtain income data on these leaders. The majority of them state 
their monthly income to be between $2,000 to $3,000, which must be a gross 
understatement. Judging from the fact that the majority of them also employ 
one or two domestic servants at home, own a car and a flat, it can safely be 
said that most of the Kaifong leaders belong to the middle level of the middle 
class in Hong Kong, with a few belonging to a higher income bracket. Fur- 
thermore, by their age, their financial situation would be much better than 
ever before in their individual life cycles as well as in their family life cycles. 
Therefore, they would still have the energy as well as the financial means to 
engage in outside-work activities, including participation in community 
organizations.® 


"Our sample of 60 leaders was drawn from the chairmen and vice-chairmen of the 
Executive Committees and some of the Supervisory Committees in the twenty eight 
long-established Kaifongs. They represent roughly 70% of the total leadership of these 
well-established Kaifongs. 

*Our research findings with regard to the level of organizational participation of the 
community leaders agree with the findings of many community studies and research 
on voluntary organizations, such as thosegby the Lynds, Warner, Hunter, Schulge, Dahl 
and Agger. It has indeed become common-place to say that the level of organizational 
participation is positively related to age, sex, education, income and occupation (or 
socio-economic status in general). See also, N. Babchuk, et al, “Men and Women in 
Community Agencies: A Note on Power and Prestige,” in American Sociological 
Review, v. 25, June 1960. pp. 399-403. 

We find that the level of Kaifong participation is closely related to personal char- 
acteristics and socio-economic background, with income and occupation making the 
greatest difference, followed by education, sex and then age. 
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The leaders donate quite frequently to subsidize Kaifong activities. They 
also help out in many other ways, such as loaning their personal business 
secretaries to the Kaifongs for part of the time, or lending office space for 
Kaifong work. They are thus the chief benefactors of the Kaifong associa- 
tions. Many of them have started the organizations and have kept them run- 
ning by contributing both their leadership skills and financial support. In 
return for their continuous devotion, the Kaifongs reward their leaders with 
honorary offices after their terms are completed and with remembrances in 
the form of name plates and portraits hung in the associational halls. 


Katronc LEADERS AS Civic LEADERS 


Outside their associations, the Kaifong leaders are important civic leaders, 
serving as mediators in community disputes and as intermediaries between 
the Government and the general public. Among the traditionally-minded 
Chinese people in Hong Kong, these is still a tendency to engage a third 
party to mediate a dispute rather than bringing the case to law.® As promi- 
nent local residents, the Kaifong leaders are known by many people and 
have their confidence. Thus, when they are engaged to mediate in a dispute, 
whether public or. private, they are in a position to bring about effective solu- 
tions because of their personal influence or personal relations with the 
parties concerned. Throughout the past 20 years, Kaifong leaders have both 
formally and informally acted as mediators in civil disputes. The Govern- 
ment, through the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs, has increasingly placed 


upon the Kaifong leaders the burden of mediating in family disputes in tra- 


ditional or customary marriages. In recent years, Kaifongs have handled 
approximately 80% of all the family cases dealt with by the Secretariat.1° 
Kaifong leaders have also been prominent in mediating disputes among 
hawkers, between hawkers and the police, among. occupants of tenement 


buildings, etc. Some Kaifong leaders have offered their services in mediating 


industrial conflicts, or on emergency occasions, such as the severe drought in 
1963, in disputes among local residents over the water rationing system. 
However, the more important mediating function of the Kaifong leaders 


lies in their role as one of the major intermediaries between the Government 


and the traditional Chinese community. As the Chinese are still reluctant 
to approach the officials and the courts, the Kaifong leaders are an important 
channel of communication between the official and the community’s interests 
with particular regard to traditional social and cultural matters. This special 
role of the Kaifong leaders is not only recognized and endorsed by the Gov- 


ernment itself, but the majority of the population (73% of our respondents) 


believ@ the Kaifongs to be the most efféttive means of bridging the gap be- 
tween the Government and the people (as against only 12% of the respon- 
dents who do not believe so). 


"The importance of “face” and emotional attachment (kan-ch’ing) in interpersonal 
relations in the traditional Chinese society is well-noted by Morton Fried in Fabric of 
Chinese Society (New York, Praeger, 1953). $ 

**See Annual Departmental Report, Secretary For Chinese Affairs, 1963-64, 1964-65. 
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As community leaders, the Kaifong leaders certainly enjoy a good public 
image. Our respondents think that the Kaifong. officers are helpful and ap- 
proachable in case of need.11 However, our respondents also -realizé “their 
limited influence on the Government (only 13% of them attribute a-great 
deal of influence to the Kaifongs, whereas 31% think the Kaifongs have only 
some influence over Government policies) . On their part, the Kaifong leaders 
complain about their lack of power which severely limits their role as spokes- 
-men for the community. A few leaders (6%) maintained that the Govern- 
ment does not support them and have become rather bitter on the subject. 
To many Kaifong leaders, the Government’s disregard of public opposition 
to the Star Ferry fare increase during 1966, even when the opposition took 
the form of rioting, proved that the Government is rather impervious to 
public opinion. The leaders’ lack of influence with the Government is due to 
two additional causes: the Government’s close control over the Kaifongs 
and the leaders’ open aversion to political involvement. 


‘GovERNMENT CONTROL Ovin THE KAIFONGS AND LEADERS’ POLITICAL 
INDIFFERENCE 


Although the Kaifongs are voluntary organizations receiving no financial 

support from the Government, they have always been subject to close super- 
vision by the Government’s liaison officers. The Kaifong movement began in 
a period when Hong Kong received a large influx of refugees from Mainland 
China, which created tremendous social, economic and political problems 
for the local government. Thus, despite the fact that the Kaifongs had the 
‘initial blessing of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, there was a real appre- 
hension on the part of Government that, if local interest in community or- 
ganization was awakened, there would be “real dangers of exploitation by 
triad societies or ando political agents.”!? Hence, throughout the 
past twenty years of Kaifong history, the Government’s policy toward them 
has been one of close, though subtle, supervision, executed through the in- 
formal personal contacts between the officers of the Secretariat for Chinese 
Affairs and the Kaifong leaders. On several occasions it was even admitted 
that the Government intervened directly in eliminating some “undesirable 
elements” from the Kaifong leadership. 

As a direct consequence of the Government’s attitude toward the Kaifong 
associations, many Kaifong leaders are very reluctant to appear politically 
‘oriented. They emphatically deny any political implications in their associa- 
tions’ activities although, paradoxically, they speak proudly of their role as 

“intermediaries” between the Government and the general public, a role 
which by its very nature is politically significant. — 


“When asked about the kind of reaction they would expect from the Kaifong of- 
ficers if they approached them on matters of public concern, the majority of our survey 
respondents said that the Kaifong leaders would do their best to solve the problems. 

Social Welfare Officer, Annual Departmental Report, 1948-54. p. 32. 

*8Social Welfare Officer, Annual Departmental Report, 1948-54. p. 34. 
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Looked at from another angle, the Kaifong leaders’ political indifference 
is a reflection of the political detachment of a colonial community at large. 
If the unofficial members on the Government councils and advisory bodies 
have so little power and have such limited function, the general population’s 
customary reluctance to vote at the Urban Council elections is easily under- 
stood.!4 The Kaifong leaders share the public’s political apathy. Of the 
sample of Kaifong leaders, only 58% had the franchise; among those eligible 
to vote, only 26% voted regularly. To the Kaifong leaders, the Urban Council 
elections have little direct relevance for their Kaifong work. Their associa- 
tional interests are not specifically represented by any councillor. They have 
neither formed an independent political party of their own,’® while on the 
other hand, only 22% have joined a political club, and only one indicated 
that he would run for a seat in 1967, while 76% indicated they had no inten- 
tion whatever to run for office in the future. 


KAIFONG ‘LEADERS vs. OTHER COMMUNITY LEADERS 


The total number of Kaifong leaders holding important posts in their as- 
sociations (about 150) constitute 46% of the estimated total number of some 
300 Chinese community leaders in Hong Kong.'* However, their large num- 
ber does not necessarily indicate their greater importance as compared to 
the other community leaders. On the contrary, it seems that the ranks of 
Kaifong leaders are somewhat easier to enter for the men of moderate means 
and medium status, as in fact our findings show a two-step prestige ladder 
existing among the Chinese community leaders in Hong Kong. 


“Ever since the Urban Council elections were reinstituted after the War in 1952, 
the rate of registration for election as compared to the total population has never 
exceeded 1%, and although usually up to 30-40% of those who register eventually 
turn up at the polls, only about 0.5% or less of the total population turn up to vote. 
In 1965, the franchise was extended to include an estimated electorate of 200,000. 
However only 21.9% of the electorate registered, and only 39% of those who registered 
voted at the 1967 election. 

18Qnly once in the Kaifongs’ history have the leaders supported one of their number 
as a candidate for election. However, this former Kaifong leader, once he got elected 
(in 1963), turned back on his promise, joined a political club, and gave up his inde- 
pendent stand for the Kaifongs. The other leaders expressed great disappointment with 
this person, and indicated that they would not like to support anyone as an independent 
candidate for the Kaifongs in the future. 

2°The total number of Chinese community leaders is estimated to be 324 people. 
This includes: 10 Tung Wah Hospital Advisory Board Members; 20 Tung Wah Hos- 
pital Board of Directors (including the Chairman, 3 Principal Directors and 16 Direc- 
tors); 6 Po Leung Kuk: Permanent Board of Direction Members (not counting the 
Unofficial Chinese Members of the Exco and the Legco); 1 Po Leung Kuk Chairman; 
10 Chinese Unofficial Legislative Councillor® 4 Chinese Unofficial Executive Coun- 
cillors; 5 Appointed: Chinese Unofficial Urban Councillors; 8 Elected. Chinese Un: 
official Urban Councillors; 150 Kaifong leaders; and 110 Unofficial Justices. of the Peace. 

Our comparison between the Kaifong leaders and the. other Chinese leaders will be 
based on available information on the Councillors, the Tung Wah and the Kuk directors. 
The J.P.s will be left out in the comparison due to their rather inactive community 
roles in their capacities as J:P.s. On the other hand, those J.P.s who are at the same 
time Councillors or members of the Tung Wah, the Kuk, or the Kaifongs, are the more 
important community leaders. The backgrounds and activitiés of thesé J-P.s will be 
discussed as members within the other categories of community leaders. 
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Although 70% of our respondents rated the prestige of the Kaifongs as 
high or very high (as against 21% who rated their prestige as low or very 
low), the Kaifongs were not rated as high as the Tung Wah Group of Hos- 
pitals (the most prestigious organization) and the Po Leung Kuk. As far 
as the personal prestige of the leaders is concerned, only 3 out of the 10 
people who received the greatest number of votes from our respondents as 
the most influential Chinese leaders in Hong Kong were Kaifong leaders. 

When we analyzed the level of participation in Kaifong activities and the 
socio-economic status of both the members and the leaders, we found a nega- 
tive relationship at the upper end of the income scale. This supports our 
earlier observation that Kaifong leaders are largely drawn from the middle 
range of the middle class in Hong Kong. In other words, the organizational 
affiliation of the more wealthy people from the upper middle or the upper 
classes is with other kinds of community organizations, such as the Tung 
Wah Group of Hospitals and the Kuk, which have much longer histories and 
which enjoy much higher social prestige in the local community. The coun- 
cillors are also from the same socio-economic level as these leaders but have 
relatively more influence over Government policies. 

Information on the personal background and the socio-economic status 
of the Chinese community leaders other than the Kaifong leaders is obtained 
from secondary sources such as the Hong Kong Album, the Hong Kong 
Yearbook,1' associational reports and newspaper reports. Although the relia- 
bility of such information is not uniform, we can still make some observa- 
tions about the differences that exist between the Kaifong leaders and the 
other community leaders. Our observations are also supported by the views 
of long-time residents and knowledgeable informants in the Colony. The 
comparison points out important differences between the Kaifong leaders 
and the other community leaders. Such differences are not just a matter of 
degree (for example, the degree of wealth) but also of kind, so that one can 
distinguish two types of elites within the total community leadership struc- 
ture. 

Generally speaking, the Kaifong leaders are traditional Chinese people, 
the majority of whom were born in China (67%) and have grown up in 
China (60% had lived in China up to 20 years of age). Most of them (98%) 
have come from the southern part of China, mainly from the Canton area. 
78% of our sample of leaders are either managers or self-employed propri- 
etors engaged in commerce and the service industry, with their businesses 
mainly geared to the Chinese communities at home or abroad. On the other 
hand, only 10% of the leaders are, professionals by occupation. Although 
some of them (45%) have business connections with westerners, very few 
have any other contact with the non-Chinese.1® Most of the leaders (67%) 
do not speak English, and very few among them (15%) have or use an 


The Hong Kong Nien-ch’ien published by the Fah Kiu Yat Po. 
18For example, only 23% of the Kaifong leaders have joined any club with European 
or American memberships. 
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English name in place of their Chinese names. In spite of the fact that most 
of them have lived in Hong Kong for 30 to 40 years, only 24% of those who 
were not born in Hong Kong have sought naturalization.*° On the whole, 
the Kaifong leaders show very little sign of having been “westernized,” 
whether in their outward appearances, in their living styles, or in their out- 
look. 

The Chinese unofiicial councillors, the chairmen and directors of the Tung 
Wah and the Kuk, are somewhat younger in age than the majority of the 
Kaifong leaders.2° The most significant differences between the Kaifong 
leaders and the other Chinese leaders lie in the latter’s Hong Kong back- 
ground, their higher educational level, higher socio-economic status and 
the greater proportion of professional people among them. Since 71% of the 
councillors and leaders of the Tung Wah and the Kuk had received the 
greater part of their education in Hong Kong, it can be said that these 
people have grown up in Hong Kong and have long and deep personal ties 
with the local society. Even though we do not have adequate information on 
their place of birth, we do know that at least the unofficial members on the 
three councils are British subjects, otherwise they cannot take the oath of 
allegiance. Although the Kaifong leaders are on the whole rather well edu- 
cated, it seems the other community leaders have more education. At least 
22% of them have had college degrees, with an additional percentage among 
the rest on whom we do not have information at hand. This group of leaders 
enjoys a higher socio-economic status as compared to the Kaifong leaders. 
Among the former group of leaders, 56% are professionals by occupation, 
while 44% are in business or in industry. The socio-economic status of most 
professional workers in Hong Kong belongs to the upper middle and upper 
classes, and the scale of businesses run by the rest of this group of com- 
munity leaders is generally known to be great. Many of them are manager 
proprietors of several large enterprises at the same time. Thus, even though 
we cannot possibly arrive at accurate income figures, it can safely be con- 
cluded that these other leaders belong to a higher socio-economic level as 
compared to the average Kaifong leaders. 

The difference between the proportions of professional people among the 
Kaifong leaders (10%) and among the other community leaders (56%), in- 
dicates a significant division among the ranks of the community leadership 
structure, a division which exists between the “traditional” elite as repre- 
sented by the Kaifong leaders and the “modern” elite as represented by the 
unofficial councillors and others. Furthermore, among the councillors and 


the leaders of the Tung Wah and the Kyk themselves, it is noted that the 


°Although the act of naturalization in Hong Kong does not bring with it many 
social, economic or political advantages, as would be the case in some countries in 
Southeast Asia (such as Thailand and Indonesia), many Kaifong leaders have chosen 
not to naturalize on account of their traditional attitude towards maintaining their 
cultural identity. 

While 80% of the Kaifong leaders are between 45-60 years old, only 47% of the 
other Chinese leaders are in this age group, and 38% are below 45. 
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proportion of professional people has been growing in recent years. Again, 
this shows the increasing significance of the “modern” elite, with deep roots 
in the local community which once was mainly a refugee community, and 
having a great deal of contact with the Western culture. Although we do not 
have much data on the living styles or the personal outlooks of these “mod- 
ern” leaders, all the professionals have had a western-type of education, with 
some having gone abroad for professional training or higher studies,?? and 
the councillors have to be able to speak fluent English in order to participate 
in the council proceedings which are conducted in the English language. 
One interesting consequence of the difference in social prestige and status 
between the two groups of Chinese leaders is their different patterns of or- 
ganizational affiliation. The “modern” elite, being more prominent than the 
“traditional” elite, are also great joiners of associations. Most of them be- 
long to such clubs as the Rotary Club, the Country Club, the Lions Club, or 
university alumni associations. The majority of them are concurrently mem- 
bers of and presidents in several prestigious charity organizations, profes- 
sional associations, social clubs, boards of trustees of schools and colleges, 
etc. On the other hand, the Kaifong leaders’ associational memberships are 
much more limited, and are predominated by memberships in the more 
traditional organizations such as clan and district associations. In as much 
as office holding in community organizations brings social prestige, the 
wider associational memberships of the “modern” elite reflect. their higher 
social standing. Furthermore, the local Government annually recommends 
to the Queen a number of prominent citizens to the Honours List in recog- 
nition of their contributions to the local community. Among the. “modern” 
elite, 38% have received honorary titles such as M.B.E.s, O.B.E.s or C.B.E.s, 
and 50% have also been appointed as Unofficial Justices of the Peace. On 
the other hand, only 15% of the Kaifong leaders have ever received honors, 
and 3% of them have ever been appointed as J.P.s. Although this is not to 
say that the receiving of titles and the appointment as J.P.s are the direct 
consequence of the individuals’ organizational participation, the obtaining 
of such honors naturally raises the individual leaders’ personal prestige, on 
account of which they are in turn invited into the more prestigious organi- 
zations. s 


KAIFONG LEADERS AS STATUS SEEKERS 


The majority of the Kaifong leaders (69%) gave altruistic reasons for 
their participation in the Kaifongs,-such as “public service,” “commitment 
to the local community,” or “the traditional virtue of mutual aid in times of 
difficulty and need.” A small: percentage (10%) admitted to egoisti reasons, 
such as social and business connections and social prestige. Finally, there 
was a sizable proportion (18%) who said that there was no particular mo- 


21Tt should be noted that almost all recognized professions in Hong Kong have a 
Western orientation in training: and, parea an eee va their professional 


counterparts in Britain.. 
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tives, that they became involved simply because they were voted in by their 
friends. On the other hand, the proportion of general respondents who be- 
lieved the leaders to have egoistic motives was much larger than the pro- 
portion of leaders who would admit of egoistic reasons themselves (26%), 
although most of them would still ascribe altruistic motives to the leaders. 

The altruism of the leaders in the sense of commitment to the local com- 
munity must be understood in very narrow terms. It may be recalled that the 
majority of the leaders were born and raised in China. Although most of 
them have also lived in Hong Kong for a long time and have come to con- 
sider Hong Kong as their permanent home,? the special political situation 
in China which has driven out and literally forced a great part of the local 
population to remain in the Colony actually outweighs the place of birth and 
the length of residence in their consideration of Hong Kong as permanent 
home.*%. Economic forces are also at work. Most Kaifong leaders see Hong 
Kong as a land of great business opportunity (75%). They also rate highly 
of Hong Kong’s political stability and cultural opportunity (55% respective- 
ly.) 
If the leaders’ altruistic motives are to be interpreted as a kind of univer- 
salistic humanitarian motivation, and not as a commitment to a specific so- 
ciety in which they do not have deep roots, their egoistic motives are to be 
understood in the context of the colonial setting in Hong Kong. As noted 
earlier, the colonial government does not permit a system of representation, 
nor does it often yield-to popular demands. The normal avenues for. political 
aspirations and political mobility are thus closed to the local population. 
Economic success and social prestige, then, are the major rewards available 
in the society. On the other hand, the Chinese culture, which unmistakably 
dominates society in Hong Kong, does not automatically confer social status 
on economic wealth. Wealth must be translated into a socially acceptable 
form before it gives prestige. The traditional means of conversion lies in 
charity. It may take many forms, such as building schools for the poor, 
building clinics, orphanages, homes for the aged, etc. Among the traditional 
Chinese in Hong Kong, charity is still the predominant means to gain social 
prestige. 

In the egoistic motivation of the Kaifong leaders, the desire for social 
prestige looms larger than the desire for economic gains (such as the ob- 
taining of business contacts through getting to know more people in the 
associations). Although business considerations are taken into account by 
some of the Kaifong leaders, as witnessed by the fact that leaders who have 
an economic stake in their Kaifong districts are often more active than those 


22Only 29% of the leaders have lived in the Colony for less than 20. years, while 
38% have lived here for 20-40 years, and another 33% have lived here for over 40 
years. 93% of the leaders consider Hong Kong to be their permanent home. 

.2*We find that neither the place of birth nor the length of residence makes any 
difference for. the individual’s consideration.of Hong Kong as his. permanent home. 
‘Furthermore, the most active Kaifong leaders are those who have lived here for less 
than 20 years, and the locally born leaders are not the most active Kaifong leaders. ` 
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leaders who only reside in the district but have their main business interests 
elsewhere, social prestige rewards are more apparent and readily available. 
The leaders rate their own social standing in the community somewhat higher 
than the general respondents would rate them. Of the ten Chinese community 
leaders receiving the greatest number of votes from the Kaifong leaders, six 
are Kaifong leaders themselves (as compared to only three receiving the 
greatest number of votes from the general respondents). 


CONCLUSION 


Many Kaifong leaders tend to take office-holding in the Kaifong Associa- 
tions as the first step towards raising their personal prestige, hoping even- 
tually to gain honors and titles for their contributions to the community, 
and to be invited into the higher prestige organizations or get appointed to 
the Government councils and committees. However, very few Kaifong lead- 
ers have so far been able to realize their social ambitions, and as time goes 
on, it will be harder and harder for them to achieve those conditions. 

In the final analysis, the Government’s recognition of community leaders 
rests on three demands of the colonial situation in Hong Kong: firstly, in the 
absence of a system of popular representation, unofficial members are ap- 
pointed on Government bodies to serve as indicators of public opinion, es- 
pecially on political issues; secondly, given a community which still prefers 
a respectful distance between the rulers and the ruled, traditional leaders 
play a significant role as representatives of social-cultural interests; and 
finally, given a colonial government which does not customarily take care 
to explain its decision or provide adequate information on its own measures, 
community leaders are needed to serve as channels of communication and 
promoters of Government policies. However, the “recognition” of com- 
munity leaders does not necessarily mean the dedication of power. It would 
be inconceivable that a colonial government interested in maintaining its 
rule would seek to create effective community leadership which could be 
transformed into an opposition force. Instead, it would reserve the right to 
accept or ignore public opinion. Hence, power is not the automatic com- 
plement to the status of community leaders in a colonial situation, but as we 
have shown, social prestige becomes the chief incentive for achieving such 
statuses. 

During the past twenty years, however, the society of Hong Kong has been 
undergoing rapid changes under the impact of urbanization and industriali- 
zation. As the people of Hong Kong are becoming more “sophisticated” 
and more legally-minded, the negd for third parties or mediatorg in civil 
disputes has declined in recent years, and contacts between the people and 
the Government has also become increasingly direct. Thus, the conditions 
which have made a place for the traditional elite in the local community have 
changed. As the political consciousness of the educated locally-born popula- 
tion is rising and will continue to rise, the Government is under increasing 
pressure to govern in a way more responsive to public opinion. Thus it has 
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been forced to work on improving its public relations,?* and to face a rising 
demand for a more adequate system of representation. Appointed leaders 
who have hitherto been merely intermediaries have come to be openly crit- 
icized for not fulfilling their function as representatives of the majority of the 
population. The local people have begun to demand direct participation in 
some form of local government and a more representative form of central 
government in which the members of the modern elite will be permitted to 
play a more effective role as elected leaders.7" Whichever principle of rep- 
resentation will be accepted by the colonial government, it will have to en- 
counter the opposition from an effective community leadership. As the mod- 
ern elite will play a new and more important part in the political scene, the 
traditional elite will have to accept a less and less significant role in the future. 


**Both the Government Information Service and the City District Officer Scheme 
are direct outcomes of the recent riots in 1967 and are means whereby the Government 
seeks to improve its public image and to improve communication with the public. 

"Recently the Urban Council has also come to grips with the demand of the 
younger generation for direct representation and has proposed some reforms in its 
own structure: 

“|. as the Urban Council is presently constituted, with its very limited jurisdiction, 
it is inhibited from properly representing the interests of the people. ‘We are convinced 
that the educational opportunities increasingly afforded to the up and coming gen- 
eration in Hong Kong must necessarily also arouse in young people an interest for 
political participation. The time to allow the people of Heng Kong to take a more 
active part in their own affairs is already long overdue... .” See Urban Council Report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Future Scope and Operation of the Urban Council. 
(Hong Kong, August 1966) pp. 3-4. 
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POLITICAL DYNAMICS OF 
A GUJARAT VILLAGE 
/ A. H. Somiee 


F. G. Bailey in his Politics and Social Change raised the basic question 
relating to the organizational difference between “traditional societies” and 
“Tepresentative institutions.” He called the former “simple societies” in 
which “the same set of people interact with one another in politics, in ritual, 
in making a living and so forth.” The latter, on the other hand, presupposes 
the existence of “complex societies” where a man “interacts with one set of 
people in politics, another in his religious activities, a third in economic 
affairs, and a fourth set of people make up his kinsmen.”! Bailey, in order 
to bring home the point, couched his description of the two organizationally 
different entities in static terms and in the language of ideal types. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that for nearly a quarter of a century the Indian politi- 
cal system has had to face the complex problem of bringing these two entities 
within a common framework of operative relationships which transformed 
the essential character of both. 

The new political institutions had to be interpreted to the men of tradi- 
tional society. The latter had to be politically socialized in appreciating 
the differentiation in roles and functions of men and institutions demanded 
by the new political system. What made all that possible has been a matter 
of diverse interpretations. Among others two of the major views are as 
follows: 

(1) Bailey himself came to the conclusion that in interpreting represen- 
tative political institutions to men of traditional society, the “link men” con- 
sisting of “brokers” (men of substance) and “touters” (men of wits)? played 
an important part. They stand in between, as it were, the village, the unit 
of traditional society, and the administration, which represents the new 
political system, and “bridge the’ gap between the two sides.”3 ‘Phey also 
deparochialize the village and help towards its integration into the wider 
community. 

1See F, G. Bailey, Politics and Social Change: Orissa in 1959 (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1963) p. 220. 
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(2) The Rudolphs, on the other hand, attributed the function of politically 
socializing the traditional society to ascriptive-voluntary “caste associa- 
tions.” Unlike Bailey, who has a sound empirical base to his argument, the 
Rudolphs seek the validity of their: thesis with the help of work done by 
different scholars on a fairly broad scale. Following a Parsonian approach 
in which the gap between the traditional society and representative institu- 
tions is filed up by what Parsons called the “adaptive structures,”* the 
Rudolphs identified their functional analogue in the “caste associations.”® 
They placed a great emphasis on the role of such associations towards the 
political mobilization of the traditional society. In the initial stages, accord- 
ing to them, “the caste association” remains the principal political mobilizer, 
but “with the passage of time and internal differentiation within the associa- 
tion, however, loyalties are diluted and the membership becomes more 
amenable to political mobilization from without.”® 

It will be the argument of this paper that these two approaches do not ex- 
haust the scope for identifying different means of mobilization in traditional 
society. I shall argue from a simple stimulus-response model, without the 
significant intermediaries, external or collective. My thesis will be that in- 
stances can be found where the rural masses, when induced and in certain 
cases compelled to respond to the structural changes that were introduced 
in the post-independence period in order to constitute political authority at 
various levels of government, soon produced their own elite to guide them 
or engage in a trial-and-error process on their behalf. Such an elite, unaided 
either by the “link men” or “caste association,” first of all internalized the 
egalitarian norms implicit in the new political ideology and then helped their 
followers into the new ways of democratic polities. Given the scale and com- 
plexity of involvement in democratic politics on the part of any community, 
it is difficult to exaggerate the role and function of its own local elite. In the 
last analysis the extent of political socialization of any community is co- 
extensive with the extent of its own operative participation. And the latter 
in a democratic system becomes possible only with the help of an indigenous 
elite. 

I shall now substantiate this contention with the help of data that I had 
gathered in a village near Baroda in Gujarat. Bariapur (pseudonym) village 
was intensively surveyed by me in 1959-60, 1963-64, 1966-67, and 1971.7 
Situated about six miles from central Baroda, the village is well connected 
with the town by means of railway and road transport. Its population had 
increased from 1672 in 1961, to nearly 3,000 in 1971. The four major castes 
in it are Patidars (8%), Kshatriyas (44%), Vasavas (14%), and Venkars 


*See in this connection T. Parsons, The Social System (London, Tavistock Publications 
Ltd., 1952). p. 185. 

“Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph, The Modernity of Tradition: Political Development in 
India (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1967), pp. 24-28. 

"Ibid. p. 34. 

"See in this connection my Democracy and Political Change in Village India: A Case- 
Study (New Delhi, Orient Longman), in press. 
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(7%). Although the bulk of the population lives on agriculture, in recent 
years there has been a steady growth of industrial workers among them. 
The rapid industrialization of Baroda had absorbed the surplus landless 
labor and had also provided supplementary employment to certain agri- 
culturist families in the village. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND RESPONSE: 


In the early fifties a major structural change was introduced in Bariapur. 
Having been a part of the progressive princely state of Baroda, the village 
had its own panchayat since 1904. Occasionally a Kshatriya was also nomi- 
nated but, by and large, it had remained a preserve of the affluent Patidar 
families. In a sense it reflected the realities of social and economic life. Its 
reconstitution on the basis of universal adult suffrage has set in motion a 
series of processes which continually altered the pattern of political relation- 
ship among the four major social groups and within them. 

Unaided by any external agency the villagers had appointed a committee 
to facilitate the transition from a non-elected to an elected panchayat. The 
committee distributed seats among the Patidars and Kshatriyas. As elections 
were considered to be divisive, they were, by common consensus, avoided. 

The availability of elective machinery itself induced certain drives towards 
the circumventing of social and economic disadvantage in attaining power. 
Political drives thus took the place of traditional aspirations towards social 
mobility. The new political ideology had aroused hopes not only towards the 
attaining of office and political importance but also in the direction of the 
gradual obsolescence of the very principle of hierarchy which is at the root 
of the traditional society. 

In the five successive panchayat elections, respect for age, cohesiveness 
of caste and kin-group, and familial status gradually declined. The elective 
principle, which was at the heart of the structural changes, had made serious 
inroads into the sociopolitical continuum of the traditional society. The all- 
pervading trends emanating from the old social organization and affecting 
the structure of community politics and its attitude to authority began to be 
reversed. 

The second and the third panchayat elections succeeded in shrinking 
the political cohesiveness of the Patidars and Kshatriyas to the various kin- 
groups among them. The subsequent elections even articulated the political 
differences within those kin-groups and seriously impaired, for political pur- 
poses, whatever respect there was for age and familial status. All in all, the 
elected panchayats had seen withia a span of fifteen years two generational 
changes, an abortive attempt at class politics, and sarpanchs who had come 
from the ranks of Patidars, Kshatriyas, and Vasavas. 


BIFURCATION OF THE ELITE STRUCTURE: 


In responding to the structural changes, the village elite, drawn from the 
four major castes, had played an important part. They not only interpreted 
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the change but also operationally participated in it to be able to protect 
(Patidars), question (Vasavas and Venkars) and reject (Kshatriyas) many 
hierarchical and/or status oriented privileges. 

In the process of its involvement with the new politics, the elite structure 
of the village underwent a number of significant changes. The rough and 
the tumble of democratic politics put into the background the old and the 
venerated who in the past had sat on the panchayat and had acted as the link 
between the village and the administrative machinery of the princely state. 
In their place came younger men. So far as the Patidars and Kshatriyas 
were concerned, the two castes directly involved in a prolonged struggle 
for office, there were two waves of change in their leadership structure. In 
both these castes, impatient young men in their twenties had been the 
contenders for office. The senior leaders had derisively addressed them as 
juvanias (irresponsible youth). After a term of panchayat membership and 
its deputy sarpanchship, some of the younger leaders became bored with its 
cumbersome procedure, lack of substantial power, and the inability to move 
faster than the community itself. Consequently, they had started taking in- 
terest in constituency politics. 

Much more significant was the bifurcation of the elite structure into social 
and political. The old and the venerated leaders who in the past were the 
social as well as the political leaders of their groups were forced to remain 
content with their role as social leaders. As such they confined their activities 
to the caste councils. Younger men, initially from the same families, looked 
after the political problems of the group. Subsequently, when the importance 
of familial status in politics declined, particularly among the Patidars and 
Kshatriyas, political leadership of the groups passed on to the men whose 
status rankng within the groups was not so high. That had completed the 
process of bifurcation of the elite structure. Freed from the social responsi- 
bilities of the caste and kin-groups, the new political leadershp proved much 
more skillful and accommodating in building intercaste, interclan, and some- 
times much more diversified, coalitions. 


POLITICAL ACCOUNTABILITY: 


For the traditional community it was much easier to assimilate the norms 
of egalitarianism than to realize operationally the element of political ac- 
countability which was also implicit in the new political ideology. All along 
the problem of political accountability remained intractable. Votes were 
sought and deputies were elected, but the significance of the new relation- 
ship, electoral and political, did not begpme clear both to the constituents 
and to their elected deputies. The constituents did not, as a rule, go to their 
deputies with their administrative problems. Nor indeed did the deputies 
consider themselves accountable to their constituents. 

Apart from the fact that the prevailing national political culture itself 
has not yet sorted out the problem of political accountability, in the case of 
the village community the prolonged importance of the factor of familial 
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status had acted as a great hindrance: The deputies did not feel that they 
owed their positions to the electorate, but rather to the status of their Tamy 
in their own caste and/or kin-group. 

` In addition to this-there were certain other local events which had fia 
onal the responses of the community in a manner which was inimical to 
political responsibility. The senior administrative functionaries of the pre- 
independence period had encouraged the villagers to approach them directly 
when the latter: had problems. Such a practice of directly approaching the 
decision-making individuals was continued and even encouraged by Con- 
gress politicians at the district and state level. 

At the other extreme of the direct approach, there was the mass approach 
which was repeatedly evoked and which was also in conformity with the 
agitational political culture of the pre- and post-independence period. Both 
these approaches proved deleterious to the growth of the representative char- 
acter of the elected deputies and their accountability to the electorate. 


DECISION-MAKING: 


The impact of the new political ideology, over the years, was most sig- 
nificantly felt in the areas of decision-making. Over a period of two decades, 
since democracy was first introduced in the village, a number of people 
from all strata of the village community were inducted into its decision- 
making mechanisms, at the group as well as village level, and bases of such 
mechanisms were increasingly dispersed. Behind it all lay the ever deepen- 
ing process of internalization: of the norms of political egalitarianism 
by the people themselves. In that area even the local elite was gradually be- 
coming less and less significant. - 

At the group level, especially among the Patidars, as soon as the old and 
venerated leaders left the political scene, the group decision-making bécame, 
initially, a privilege of the articulate among the various lineages of the 
Patidars, and subsequently, highly individualized. The Kshatriya political 
decision-making, on the other hand, due to a skillful network of communica- 
tion organized and extensively used by their top leadership, presented a 
fascinating picture of elite-mass linkage. Before decisions were finally made 
there were consultations, sounding outs, arguments, and the ironing out of 
differences. The Vasavas who were much less politically involved, continued 
to make their decisions with the help of the heads of their lineage groups. 
Finally, the Venkars, who, because of their social disadvantages of having 
been ex-untouchables, remained apolitical towards the village politics. 

- At the village level itself, either the meetings of the panchayat ®r of the 
whole community, the deliberations never acquired a formal character. On 
the other hand, they even lost their exclusive or limited character in articn- 
lating questions, views, and comments. The meetings of the panchayat and 
of the Gram Sabha became gossip-group sessions in which the talking was 
done less and less by people with income and status and more and more 


by those who could overcome their shyness and fear of speaking or taking 
a rebuff. 
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NATIONAL PoLITICS: 


The general elections of 1962, 1967 and 1971 provided the much needed 
opportunity for a particular kind of political education which was most dif- 
ficult to get at the local level of politics. National election politics, as a rule, 
are much less structured, where electoral deviations are much less frowned 
upon and therefore a much greater measure of choice is enjoyed, than are 
the local politics. On the other hand, a portion of what is assimilated by the 
community at the time of national elections, slowly finds its way into the 
operative aspects of local politics. National politics therefore exercises a 
destructurizing effect on local politics. 

In the general election of 1962, the Congress party had nominated the 
Maharaja of Baroda for its parliamentary seat and a politician from the 
district body to its assembly seat. The latter had annoyed the villagers by 
taking sides on an issue relating to a dispute in the village. Despite the fact 
that there were fifteen members of the Congress party in the village, they and 
the bulk of the villagers had refused to support him. The Kshatriya Sabha 
had approached the Kshatriyas of the village for support for a candidate. 
He too was turned down by them with the added criticism that the village 
Kshatriyas had nothing to do with a body that was dominated by the upper 
crust of the Rajputs who appeared on the scene only at the time of elections. 

What the bulk of the villagers did instead was to split their votes: between 
the Maharaja for the parliamentary seat and a “neighbor” (independent) 
for the assembly seat. The “neighbor” was no doubt from the neighboring 
village but that was not the sole attraction. He was also chairman of a cotton 
cooperative society and in that capacity had helped the villagers in a number 
of ways. 

In the 1962 general election the villagers learnt the art of splitting their 
vote between candidates who did not belong to the same party. This art of 
splitting votes was carried to the nth degree in 1967, when 33% of the voters 
in that election had tried seven different combinations. As a matter of fact 
the split vote was the largest single category of vote in the village. 

During the general election of 1962 the villagers had promised votes to 
most of the canvassers who had approached them with requests. The element 
of request had turned into pressure in 1967 when an industrialist and an in- 
dustrial executive, who employed a number of people from the village, had 
stood on the Swantantra party ticket. Thus in 1962 and 1967 the villagers 
were forced to discover and use the secret ballot. The peti (the ballot box) 
accordis@g to them was a remarkable device. Because of it they did not have 
to displease anyone verbally. In the 1971 election, the peti was also put to 
a tremendous use. The political workers of the opposition Congress Party 
were given to understand that more than 60% of the village voters had voted 
for their candidate, namely, the Maharaja. Nevertheless, it turned out that 
nearly 80% of the votes were cast in favor of his P.S.P. opponent who had 
enjoyed the backing of the ruling Congress Party. ; 
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Because of the much more structured situation of the local politics and 
closer personal ties, the ballot box could not be put to the same use there 
as in national politics, On the other hand what started trickling into the 
local politics from the involvement of the village national politics was the 
element of discussion, debate and an attempt to view office and the vote for 
it from the point of view of performance. Towards that only a humble be- 
ginning was made after nearly two decades of operational search for what 
the new political institutions were all about. The community still had a long 
long way to go. 

To conclude, it will be futile to seek a single casual explanation of how 
a traditional society as a whole, spread over a sub-continent with its manifold 
regional peculiarities, came to be politically socialized and operationally re- 
lated to the new political institutions. Towards this Bailey has provided one 
set of empirically substantiated explanations relevant to the conditions he 
has referred to. There is a scope and a need for other explanations which 
may be relevant to other conditions within the same traditional society. The 
point is to attempt them with the kind of insight, empirical base and thor- 
oughness which he has brought to bear on the problem. Then alone can we 
formulate theoretical frameworks which will meaningfully integrate the re- 
sults of such micro efforts for their relevance to broader areas. 
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THE THIEU PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN: 
BACKGROUND AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE SINGLE-CANDIDACY PHENOMENON 
/ Donald Kirk* 


l. an editorial published nearly six weeks before the 1971 election for 
president of South Vietnam, The New York Times referred to “the political 
bungling by President Thieu, which now leaves him embarrassingly unop- 
posed in South Vietnam’s presidential election.”! Robert Shaplen, author 
of informative books and numerous articles on the Indochinese conflict, de- 
clared in a “Letter from Vietnam,” dated November 1, four weeks after the 
election, that it was “obvious that the whole ludicrous performance (of 
Nguyen Van Thieu’s unopposed re-election) has left his government in a 
more precarious political position than ever, both internally and in relation 
to the Communists.”* 

All that was obvious from these pronouncements, typical of the western 
intellectual response to Thieu’s campaign, was the distaste among concerned 
foreign observers for a performance in which the incumbent, supported by 
a military establishment of more than a million men, claimed 91.5% of the 
votes against no opposition. Both the Times and Shaplen erred seriously, 
however, in concluding that Thieu was guilty of “political bungling” or that 
his performance was at all “ludicrous.” In fact, despite Shaplen’s assertion 
that Thieu’s government was “in a more precarious political position than 
ever” as a result of the election, his regime, two months afterward, had 
reached an apex of power unparalleled since his first election, with only 33% 
of the votes, in September of 1967. Contrary to all predictions, Thieu, as a 
result of the “single-candidacy phenomenon,” had decimated, silenced, hu- 
miliated and otherwise vanquished an entire spectrum of opponents, rang- 
ing from radicalized students and war veterans to leftist Buddhist monks, to 
conser¥ative generals eager for the Saigon regime to adopt a more aggres- 
sive attitude against both military and political opponents. 


*This is a slightly revised version of a paper presented at a seminar sponsored by the 
Southeast Asia Development Advisory Group at the Asia Society in New York in 
December, 1971. 

*The New York Times, August 24, 1971. 

"Robert Shaplen, “Letter from Vietnam,” The New Yorker, Nov. 13, 1971, p. 77. 
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If the election was hardly palatable to the majority of Americans, anxious 
under ‘any circumstances for the United States to withdraw its remaining 
forces from the Indochinese region, it was highly logical in the context of 
recent South Vietnamese political history—and its consequences were ap- 
parently to strengthen and unify a government once noted for its unpredict- 
able disunity and political weakness. “In the current political crisis in Sai- 
gon, there are two contradictory opinions or observations,” noted the politi- 
cally independent newspaper Tieng Vang (Echo) on September 6, eight 
days after the elections for the 159-member lower house of the National 
Assembly, in which Thieu retained a majority of political allies despite size- 
able gains by politicians allied or secretly sponsored by the An Quang pa- 
goda, headquarters for his most outspoken non-Communist opposition. “On 
this side, one observes that a one-slate election is ‘unpleasant to the eyes’ but 
agrees that in the present conditions, there is no other way for President 
Thieu,” said Tieng Vang, “because a decision to resign or to postpone the 
election will prove the failure of his present policy, will jeopardize his 
prestige, and will open the road for numerous concessions to the opposition 
factions.”’ 

At the same time, “on the other side,” Tieng Vang pointed out, “one notes 
that the administration has achieved success in the Lower House election and 
President Thieu has decided to organize a one-slate election, in defiance of 
all protests.” Such action, said the newspaper, “has obviously driven the op- 
position faction into a corner and constitutes a challenge to this faction.” 
Thieu himself, Tieng Vang explained, might “be driven into an isolated 
position” if he resorted “to violence to suppress his opponents,” particularly 
if the opposition united “in creating a movement to oppose the election under 
various forms.”* Tieng Vang’s analysis, in fact, summarized, far better than 
any commentary in the western press, the arguments, problems and contra- 
dictions of the single-candidate election, the main significance of which was 
not the voting in itself but the interplay between Thieu and his opponents be- 
fore and afterward. 

If Thieu appeared to have been successful against all opposition in the 
political manipulation that preceded and accompanied the election, it was 
partly because his position was still secure militarily. Although the U.S. had 
withdrawn more than half of some 540,000 troops in the country at the high 
level of American military involvement in mid-1969, Thieu’s military estab- 
lishment, equipped with American arms and supported by American planes, 
was still capable of maintaining a fair level of security over all important 
population centers, At the same time, American economic aid—and jncreas- 
ing yields of rice grown in the Mekong River delta region—helped to stave 
off wildfire inflation, starvation and unemployment. If the Saigon govern- 
ment had had to confront the threat of military defeat and economic dis- 


“Tieng Vang, Sept. 5, 1971. 
‘Ibid. 
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aster, then the “opposition” cited by Tieng Vang might have been far more 
successful than it was in mustering popular support. As it happened, how- 
ever, Thieu’s political ability, dramatized by the election campaign, only 
enhanced his image as a relatively stable, if bland and not particularly ap- 
pealing, political leader. 

Even in the minds of some of his opponents, in fact, Thieu appeared, after 
the election, as perhaps the best of any available alternative. “No one likes 
Thieu,” said Senator Tran Quang Thuan, a member of the “Lotus” or An 
Quang slate, whose ten candidates ranked first nationally in the senatorial 
election in August, 1970, “but we are afraid we will only help the National 
Liberation Front by inciting violence against him.” And besides, what may 
have been more to the point in the minds of the monks at the An Quang 
pagoda, “we do not have the strength to oppose him,” said Senator Thuan. 
“Right now, he has all the power.” The purpose of this paper, then, will be 
to analyze the single-candidate election as a demonstration of Thieu’s power. 
As part of this discussion we shall recount recent South Vietnamese political 
history and Thieu’s experience in his first full term as president under the 
1967 constitution as they impinged directly upon the 1971 campaign. Then, 
we will examine the effects of Thieu’s political success on his allies and op- 
ponents, assess the prospects for continued opposition against him—and of- 
fer some evaluation of Thieu’s political strength, in a period of declining 
American aid and support, upon which his government still relies for mili- 
tary and political survival. 


BACKGROUND OF THIEU’S SECOND PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


It was an irony of the 1971 presidential election that it seemed, in a sense, 
to have been a reversion to the era of Ngo Dinh Diem, who ruled as a virtual 
dictator despite pro forma elections both for the presidency and the National 
Assembly. Indeed, it was partly in reaction to Diem’s dictatorial techniques 
that a military Junta, at least ostensibly led by General Duong Van “Big” 
Minh, overthrew and assassinated him on November 1, 1963. And it was 
only after a series of coups that a relatively stable government, controlled 
by a directory of generals under Nguyen Cao Ky as premier, finally emerged 
in mid-1965. Thieu, one-time commander of the fifth division, held the large- 
ly honorific position of Chief of State. The government, although it planned 
in theory almost from the start to sponsor national elections for a constituent 
assembly charged with drafting a new constitution providing for a govern- 
ment posited on democratic principles, might have delayed this task for years 
had it not been for a series of bloody riotg staged by militant Buddhists in 
Hue and Danang in the spring of 1966. 

Finally, Premier Ky, after having suppressed the riots with military force, 
agreed in July 1966, as part of a settlement with his opponents, to support 
demands by religious and political leaders for the election of members to a 
constituent assembly. The election itself, held on September 11, 1966, was 
regarded as a victory for Ky mainly because the government was able to 
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induce an unexpectedly high percentage—80.8% of some 5,290,000 regis- 
tered voters—to go to the polls. The Assembly in March of 1967 produced 
the Constitution under which South Vietnam on September 3, 1967, held its 
first presidential election since the era of Diem. Although the results of the 
1967 election are well known, it may be useful to recall some of the machina- 
tions that preceded, accompanied and followed it. These events did, after all, 
indicate Thieu’s underlying outlook toward presidential elections in Viet- 
nam. and also revealed relationships and attitudes that would directly affect 
his campaign for re-election four years later. 

First, it should be noted that Thieu, with the aid, collusion and tacit sup- 
port of American authorities, prevented his two or three leading opponents 
at the time from running against him. The case of Thieu’s rivalry with Ky 
was perhaps most significant. “General Ky and myself are not going to fight 
each other,” said Thieu in an interview published in early June, 1967. 
“General Ky’s candidacy is a good thing. Nothing will happen between us, 
and everybody will witness that.”® Less than a month later, on June 30, 
Thieu and Ky, pressured personally by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker as 
well as senior commanders of the Vietnamese Joint General Staff, agreed to 
run together—with Thieu as presidential and Ky as vice presidential can- 
didate. Although Ky had served as premier for approximately two years, 
Bunker was convinced that Thieu would provide the kind of mature, respon- 
sible leadership that Vietnam needed. And besides, the bland, greying Thieu, 
then 44 years old, appeared far more palatable politically than did Ky, who, 
at 37, still wore his air force pilot’s uniform and often uttered statements that 
embarrassed the Americans—an example of which was his oft-quoted re- 
marks in praise of Adolf Hitler’s qualities as leader of Nazi Germany. 

Once Ky had been eliminated from the candidacy for president, Thieu 
faced only two other serious candidates. The first was General Duong Van 
“Big” Minh, the leader of the 1963 coup against Diem and chief of state for 
approximately three months thereafter, when he himself was overthrown by 
another general, Nguyen Khanh, and forced into exile as “ambassador at 
large” in Thailand. The Constituent Assembly accepted Minh’s petition, filed 
on June 30 by his wife in Saigon, to run for president, but the Assembly on 
July 19 rejected his candidacy on the grounds that his vice presidential run- 
ning mate, the leftist attorney Tran Ngoc Lieng, was still a French citizen. 
Actually, the government had already indicated its position vis-a-vis his 
candidacy by not answering his application for a permit to return to Viet- 
nam in order to conduct his campaign. Thieu and Ky both publicly stated 
that they did not think Minh should return to Vietnam, and Vietnam’s high- 
est-ranking generals personally protested to the Assembly againsf his can- 
didacy. Nearly four years after the coup against Diem, “Big” Minh was still 
too much of a threat for the ruling generals to tolerate. 


*Francois Nivolon, Interview with General Nguyen Van Thien, Far Eastern Economic 
Review, June 8, 1967. 
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The other serious contender in 1967 was, in effect, more dangerous as a 
symbol, an intellectual provocateur, than a competitor for power. He was 
Au Truong Thanh, a former minister of economics under Ky, whose cam- 
paign label was a bomb covered by a cross. Thanh’s position was that par- 
ticipants in the war should cease fire as soon as possible and enter into 
peace negotiations—a stand perhaps even more repugnant to Vietnam’s 
leaders in 1967 than in 1971 since American warplanes were still bombing 
North Vietnam and negotiations seemed only a distant prospect. The As- 
sembly, under pressure from military leaders, rejected Thanh’s candidacy 
the day before it eliminated Minh from the ballot. Thanh, who lacked both 
influence and power beyond a small circle in Saigon, left Vietnam for the 
U.S. in mid-1968 after serving six weeks in prison without any charge 
against him. “I am for peace,” he told the writer on August 26, 1967, a 
week before the presidential election. “There is nothing I can do here. If I 
stay, I will be in danger.” Thanh now lives in self-imposed exile in France. 

The government’s rejection of serious opposition in 1967 provided per- 
haps the best clue of Thieu’s view of the western ideal of “open elections.” 
Like Diem, he wanted to preserve a pretense of democracy, but also, like 
Diem, he was anxious to interpret the law to insure that none of his oppo- 
nents seriously jeopardized him. The only real issue in 1967, as in 1971, 
was the government’s attitude toward negotiations and concessions to the 
enemy. Since Thieu—and Ky at that time—viewed any gesture toward more 
than token concessions as contrary to basic national interests, they felt en- 
tirely justified in opposing the candidacy of any opponent who showed signs 
of advocating a compromise with the enemy. Allied with Ky, Thieu knew 
that he could easily defeat any or all the other candidates as long as none of 
them attempted to rally votes on a “peace” platform. The government might 
have attempted to keep Truong Dinh Dzu, a Saigon attorney hitherto known 
largely for his financial manipulations, from running for president had any- 
one suspected the use to which Dzu would put the “peace” issue. Calling 
for a cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam and a peace conference, 
Dzu amassed 17% of the votes, second only to Thieu’s 33%, in a field of ten 
candidates. 

If Dzu’s success as a “peace” candidate provided some clue of the mood 
of the electorate in 1967, the government’s hostility toward Dzu in the fol- 
lowing months constituted the most convincing evidence so far of Thieu’s 
unyielding political position. “I still believe we must enter into negotiations 
with the National Liberation Front,” said Dzu, interviewed by the writer at 
his home gn April 20, 1968, more than two months after the Tet offensive. 
One week later, Dzu was arrested, tried by a military court on charges of un- 
dermining “national morale” by calling for peace talks, and sentenced to 
five years in prison. The government’s harsh action against this otherwise 
secondary politician, who decorated his home with the pennants of Ameri- 
can Rotary Clubs and was noted for the exorbitant fees he charged his 
American clients in petty legal matters, turned him into an international 
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cause celebre. For Thieu, however, it was far preferable to remove a political 
irritant with a popularly appealing viewpoint than to heed the outraged 
cries of western liberals, particularly since the American embassy in Saigon 
completely supported his regime. 

Although the Saigon government soon was compelled to enter negotia- 
tions with the enemy, the political issues—as well as the main rivalries—of 
1967 never altered in any significant aspect. Indeed, the events of 1967 pro- 
vided the framework within which those of 1971 may be better understood. 
President Johnson, bowing to pressures at home, finally ordered a halt of 
the bombing of North Vietnam before the American presidential election in 
November 1968, but Thieu initially refused to say that he supported this 
gesture or to acquiesce to proposals for peace negotiations including separate 
delegations from ‘both North Vietnam and the National Liberation Front. 
It was only after Ambassador Bunker had told him, in private conversations 
in the presidential palace, that the U. S. could not tolerate any other diplo- 
matic position that Thieu finally agreed to send a delegation to “expanded” 
peace talks in Paris at the beginning of 1969. At the same time Thieu began 
to form his policy of “four no’s”—no coalition with the enemy, no territorial 
concessions, no neutral foreign policy, and no Communist political activities 
in South Vietnam. 

Perhaps the most significant internal development of Thieu’s first ad- 
ministration, however, was his consolidation of power over his own govern- 
ment as well as over the countryside. While still opposing any concessions to 
the enemy, the American and South Vietnamese forces in late 1968, 1969 and 
1970 succeeded in dispersing enemy units and opening territory previously 
regarded as “communist-controlled” or at least too dangerous to enter with- 
out armed troops. At the same time, Thieu tightened his grip over his own 
government—while undercutting the power of Vice President Ky, whom he 
had placed on his own ticklet merely to insure victory. Although Ky seemed 
to have regained some measure of prestige by his appointment as leader of 
the South Vietnam delegation to the peace talks in 1968, this gesture was 
only symbolic. Thieu could be sure that Ky, an acerbic opponent of recon- 
ciliation at the time, would offer some pointedly negative remarks. As a 
major political figure, however, Ky could not endure exile to a series of 
negotiating sessions that would inevitably drag on for years. 

More significant than Ky’s temporary assignment to Paris was Thieu’s de- 
cision, in May 1968, to remove as prime minister Nguyen Van Loc, a Saigon 
attorney identified with Ky. The American embassy favored Loc’s replace- 
ment, Tran Van Huong, one oś the unsuccessful presidential candidates in 
1967, since Huong, at 67, was regarded as an honest southern Buddhist 
whose presence in the government might counterbalance the influence of 
the generals, many of them from central or northern Vietnam. It was no re- 
flection on Ky, a long-time political enemy of Huong, that Thieu in mid-1969 
gently eased Huong out of the government to make way for his interior 
minister, General Tran Thien Khiem, regarded as an effective administrator 
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who, as prime minister, could work efficiently in eliminating dissent and 
spreading government influence through the countryside. The significance of 
Khiem’s appointment, as far as Ky was concerned, was that Khiem was far 
more effective than Huong in the mechanics of coordinating the government, 
manipulating military commanders, strengthening Thieu’s position—and 
making effective opposition in 1971 all the less likely. 

While Ky was left to sulk in his office in the palace, or else to go skin- 
diving near his coastal villa at Nha Trang, Thieu adopted a totally different 
strategy vis-a-vis General Minh. Again at the urging of American diplomats, 
who wanted to insure some semblance of “open democracy,” Thieu, at ap- 
proximately the same time that he was removing Loc as prime minister, in- 
vited “Big” Minh to return from exile. Thieu apparently believed that he 
could either compromise with General Minh or else win the support of some 
of General Minh’s allies by the mere gesture of permitting him to live in 
Vietnam. In an interview with the writer, in October 1968, shortly after his 
return from Bangkok, Minh hinted at both the strategy and the policy that 
he would adopt in 1971. No, he said, he would not serve as an “advisor” or 
minister in Thieu’s cabinet, as widely rumored. He had already conferred 
with Thieu and did not foresee any further discussions. Yes, he had also met 
with some of the monks from the An Quang pagoda—and, what’s more, he 
might see them again. 

Even more significant, however, was his view on war and peace. “So many 
Vietnamese from all sides have died,” he said. “Is the bombing necessary?” 
Although Minh, at that time was not prepared to call openly for compromise, 
he indicated that he hoped fervently that both sides might meet, discuss their 
differences and reach some kind of an “understanding” the nature of which 
he was not yet prepared to specify. After waiting quietly, conferring secretly 
with political and religious leaders opposed to the government, Minh in late 
'1969 began to show his hand. On November 1, the sixth anniversary of the 
fall of Diem, he and Senator Tran Van Don, one of the generals with whom 
he had allied in the coup, appeared together at a reception at which they 
exchanged pleasantries amid renewed expressions of interest in national re- 
conciliation. General Minh and Don, who had formed his own National 
Salvation Front around which he hoped to rally support against Thieu, ap- 
peared, at least for the moment, to have molded an alliance. 

The relationship between Minh, Don—and the monks at the An Quang 
pagoda—appeared, if anything, even stronger a year later. On October 30, 
1970, General Minh, speaking at a reception proffered by Senator Don, 
called for a government composed of “gemuine representatives” of the people. 
“Everyone wants peace and a ceasefire,” he told the enthusiastic gathering, 
“but a ceasefire can only be made operable by a government that the people 
trust.” Then, two days later, on the seventh anniversary of Diem’s fall, 
Minh appeared at another reception, this one at the An Quang pagoda, 
where he strongly indicated he would run for president. Although he said 
he was not yet a candidate, he remarked that he and his allies were ready to 
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challenge the government provided the election was actually held as pro- 
vided by the constitution. Earlier in the day he invited some of the generals 
with whom he had participated in the coup against Diem to a reception at 
his home, where he reiterated his desire for peace and “national recon- 
ciliation.” 

General Minh by this time posed perhaps the strongest political threat 
that Thieu had confronted since he had settled the 1967 election by running 
with Ky while keeping Minh in exile in Bangkok. Underscoring the popu- 
larity of candidates allied with the An Quang pagoda was the election on 
August 30, 1970, for half the seats in the 60-man Senate, in which sixteen 
ten-man slates competed against each other on a nationwide basis. The leader 
in the election was the “Lotus” slate, led by Vu Van Mau, a Saigon attorney 
and professor who had resigned as Diem’s foreign minister before his over- 
throw in protest against Diem’s repressive policies toward the Buddhists. 
Professor Mau, supported by the An Quang pagoda, received 1,148,078 
votes as opposed to only 1,106,980 votes for the pro-government “Sun” 
slate led by Senator Huynh Van Cao, a former army major general. Third 
was “the white lily” slate led by the Senate chairman, Nguyen Van Huyen, 
an independent. The “white lily” won 882,817 votes, far ahead of the fourth- 
ranking slate, dominated by supporters of Diem, which received 798,716 
votes. The election confirmed the suspicion that General Minh, if allied with 
the An Quang monks, might actually defeat Thieu in a “fair and open” 
campaign for the presidency. 

Confronted by this kind of challenge, Thieu struck back in two ways. 
First, he emphasized, even more strongly than before, his continued opposi- 
tion to compromise. Defying expectations that he might answer the An 
Quang threat with some conciliatory gesture, he declared, in a National Day 
address on November 1, that his government would “never enter into a 
coalition with the Communists” and attacked those who advocated this solu- 
tion as “cowards and defeatists.” Then, in a move that signalled his pro- 
pensity for manipulating the election by legislation, his government sub- 
mitted an election law with a provision requiring that each candidate for 
president and vice president be supported by 40 members of both houses of 
the National Assembly or by 100 municipal or provincial councilors. The 
measure, approved by the lower house on December 23, 1970, by a vote of 
72 to 24, was clearly part of an effort to prevent Minh, Ky—or both—from 
running for president. “Thieu doesn’t want the kind of mad scramble we 
had in 1967 with ten candidates running against each other,” was the 
bland explanation proffered by an American diplomat to visitiwe corre- 
spondents. “We still hope for a genuine test of public opinion.” 

Thieu, however, had in mind a totally different kind of contest. After the 
South Vietnamese Senate in February 1971 rejected the election law, the 
government rounded. up the fresh majority of house votes required by the 
constitution to override the will of the Senate. The search for votes in the 
Assembly assumed a certain urgency, in the minds of government officials, 
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as it became increasingly clear that Thieu and Ky would not run together 
on the same slate. Ky himself at first seemed to waver, possibly to test 
Thieu’s reaction, but palace sources indicated in February and March of 
1971 that there really was no chance of uniting the two rivals in a second 
campaign, particularly since Ky began looking for support among anti- 
government Buddhists whom he had suppressed with military force in the 
1966 uprisings in Hue and Danang. Finally, on June 3, amid outraged 
charges of bribery, Thieu’s allies rammed the electoral bill through the 
Lower House by a vote 101 to 21. 


Not even an American diplomat at this point would have argued that 
Thieu was not deliberately attempting to ruin his opposition, which had 
posited its strategy on the supposition that Minh would pick up An Quang 
and independent votes while Ky cut into the ranks of pro-government, anti- 
communist forces. It is not entirely certain whether Thieu would have 
preferred to keep one candidate in the race or wanted to run by himself, but 
there is no doubt that he regarded the prospect of two formidable opponents 
as intolerable. General Minh had no difficulty finding enough assembly 
deputies to support his candidacy, but Ky, when he went looking for allies, 
had to get the signatures of 40 provincial and municipal councillors who 
had already been committed to Thieu. A number of councillors claimed that 
actually their signatures had been forged by Thieu-appointed province 
chiefs, but the Supreme court ruled in early August that Ky could not run 
on the basis of a petition that included the names of councillors who had 
already endorsed President Thieu. 


It was this decision that ruined any prospect of a serious test of the voters’ 
confidence and turned the campaign into what Thieu, as evidenced by his 
conduct toward his rivals for the past four years, had obviously wanted: a 
chance for him to spread his own influence or power without, under any 
circumstances, risking his job. The question, after the Supreme Court had 
disqualified Ky, was not whether Thieu would win—but whether his in- 
evitable victory would be so tainted, so blemished by adverse reaction, both 
internal and foreign, as to negate its value as a symbol of his strength. The 
monks at the An Quang pagoda, highly skilled at judging public response 
and political nuance, decided immediately after Ky’s disqualification that 
the easiest way to embarrass both Thieu and the American embassy would 
be to persuade General Minh to withdraw voluntarily—thus provoking the 
single candidacy that American officials feared might jeopardize the entire 
program of American aid, assistance and continuing aerial combat support 
after Withdrawal of American combat*troops. Minh, according to Viet- 
namese and western sources interviewed by the writer in Saigon, was not 
averse to remaining in the campaign, settling perhaps for 40% of the 
votes—and then bargaining for a position of some stature in Thieu’s ad- 
ministration. 

The Americans, the An Quang, most of all President Thieu, realized that 
such a campaign would be an affirmation of Thieu’s power—and at the 
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same time might mark the destruction of An Quang political influence. 
Hence the An Quang monks advised Minh that, if he did not withdraw, he 
could no longer expect An Quang support. Minh, who had announced his 
candidacy at a reception at his villa on July 25, officially withdrew on Au- 
gust 20 because he could not “lend a hand to a dirty farce which would only 
make the people more desperate and disillusioned with the democratic 
system.” 8 


CONSEQUENCES OF THIEU’s CAMPAIGN 


The effect of Ky’s disqualification and Minh’s withdrawal could possibly 
have been disastrous for both Thieu’s government and American policy. In 
fact, as was evident from Ambassador Bunker’s efforts to persuade the prin- 
cipal participants of the advantages of an “open election,” the American em- 
bassy, the State Department and the White House were far more worried 
about the reaction than was Thieu. Once Thieu had maneuvered both Ky 
and Minh out of the race, he was, as far as his own palace advisors and 
military commanders were concerned, in the strongest possible position. The 
rest of the pre-election maneuvering, then, should be viewed more as a prob- 
lem for the U. S, than for President Thieu, to whom the prospect of a one- 
man election was more of a relief than an embarrassment. 

It was, in fact, as a concession to American pressure that the Supreme 
Court, two days after Minh had announced his withdrawal from the race, 
reversed its decision and announced that Ky could run. The basis for the 
decision was the invalidation by the court of endorsements for Thieu’s 
candidacy by provincial and municipal councillors. The court ruled as valid 
those pro-Ky endorsements which it had earlier invalidated on the grounds 
that the names had already appeared on Thieu’s application. The new ruling 
did not affect Thieu’s candidacy since he had obtained the required signa- 
tures from members of the National Assembly, but it meant that Ky had 
enough names to go on the ballot, as he had originally intended to do. 
Although there was no direct evidence to substantiate charges of collusion 
between members of the nine-man court and aides of President Thieu, there 
was little doubt at the time that Thieu had somehow suggested that Ky 
should be allowed to run since Minh had already dropped out of the cam- 
paign. Thieu knew that he could defeat Minh or Ky in a two-man cam- 
paign—and was glad to endure just that much competition if it would ap- 
pease anxious American officials, responding to urgent messages from their 
superiors in Washington. 

The result of the Supreme Courtedecision regarding Ky was, in a sense, 
more beneficial to Thieu’s interests than he might have imagined. Although 


‘Ambassador Bunker, returning from ten days of talks with officials in Washington, 
met Minh for an hour and a half on August 19 to try to convince him to stay in the 
campaign. Bunker was widely believed to have offended Minh during the session, but 
reports to this effect were probably exaggerated by Minh’s aides, anxious to improve 
ties with An Quang. 
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-Ky had some support among students, veterans and military officers, he was 
basically isolated and weak—and he attempted to compensate for this weak- 
ness by angry attacks on Thieu. In the process of this campaign, Ky not only 
destroyed whatever chance he may have had for wresting power from the 
president but may have eliminated himself permanently as a major figure 
in Saigon politics, First Ky, like Minh, decided, on the basis of talks with 
his advisors, that he should reject the pleas of Ambassador Bunker and 
refuse to participate in a two-man campaign which he knew he would lose. 
Unlike Minh, however, Ky made the grave mistake, at a crowded press 
conference in the government guest house, of confronting Thieu with a 
direct challenge in the form of a demand that Thieu postpone the election 
and then organize a new campaign in which all candidates could participate 
without interference by the electoral law or the courts. 

“The nation is now in a crisis that can bring about great peril unless it is 
resolved,” said Ky, implying but not stating directly that he might attempt 
to rally support for a coup d’etat if Thieu did not bow to his demands. The 
fact was, however, that beneath a superficial veneer of political disorder 
and disunity the Thieu government was internally secure. By committing 
himself openly to Thieu’s destruction, Ky merely gave the President a chance 
to defy him—and thus to humiliate him. The remainder of Ky’s campaign 
illustrated Ky’s own desperation, rather than the weakness of the Thieu 
regime, determined not only to counter Ky’s threat but to exploit it for its 
own advantage. Integral factors in Ky’s defeat were the reluctance of either 
the An Quang pagoda or the American embassy to support him. 

The An Quang monks, to whom Ky had appealed for months by calling 
for negotiations rather than continued war, had wanted Ky to run only to 
divert votes from Thieu——and enable their own candidate, General Minh, to 
emerge as the winner. As long as Minh was out of the contest, however, the 
pagoda had no use for a man whose anti-Buddhist role in the 1966 riots was 
still fresh in the memory of all participants. “Ky has met with some of us 
but not with our leaders,” an An Quang spokesman informed me. “He knows 
he cannot see them personally in view of the events of five years ago.” Just 
as he failed to win any semblance of support from An Quang, so Ky was 
totally unsuccessful in an effort to persuade the American embassy—-and 
Washington—to support his demands for postponement of the election. One 
of Ky’s top advisors, Dang Duc Khoi, flew to Washington in early Septem- 
ber to discuss this possibility. The State Department and White House re- 
buffed his inquiries with the. explanation that the election was a “Viet- 
namese affair” in which the U. 5. could ngt participate directly. 

It was against the backdrop of these rebuffs—none of which, curiously, 
was ever publicized amid the voluminous reporting in the American press 
on the campaign—that Ky, on September 3, attempted to convey to both 
Thieu and the Americans the implication that he personally would lead a 
revolt if Thieu did not yield. The means by which Ky chose to send the 
message was a two-hour “background” conversation with foreign corre- 
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spondenis at his home at Tan Sen Nhut air base. He evidently thought the 
correspondents would attribute the threat to “informed sources” or “sources 
close to the vice president,” but major newspapers and news agencies, much 
to his embarrassment, identified him personally as the source. After some 
hesitation Ky conceded that he had been quoted accurately but claimed, in a 
statement released through his press office, that he was merely engaging in 
an “informal talk.” Ky’s effort at intimidation, far from influencing the 
American or South Vietnamese government position, merely appeared as a 
rash remark that backfired. 

The single candidacy also weakened General Minh and the An Quang 
Buddhists, but the circumstances were different from those surrounding 
Ky’s fall from grace and influence. The central factor was that An Quang 
leaders soon realized that they not only had no chance of forcing Thieu to 
yield but probably, in the final analysis, could not significantly weaken him. 
An Quang leaders also sensed that General Minh lacked the strength and the 
intellect to espouse their cause. “We admire General Minh for his role in 
the overthrow of Diem,” said the Venerable Huyen Quang, secretary- 
general of the United Buddhist Church, in an interview with the writer six 
weeks after the election. “You are correct,” said Huyan Quang, with 
a broad smile, when asked if An Quang leaders had decided that Minh no 
longer served their purposes. Huyen Quang did not specify precisely what 
Minh had done to arouse the displeasure of An Quang, but political and 
diplomatic sources expressed the view that Minh had perhaps been too 
willing to compromise with Thieu—-and then had not been sufficiently vocal 
in his protests. 

If General Minh was shorn of his only real source of support during the 
election campaign, the An Quang, for its part, also seemed to have lost some 
of its political force and vitality. An Quang candidates won more than 
twenty seats in the National Assembly election on August 29, but one of the 
strongest anti-government deputies, Ngo Cong Due, a Catholic from the 
delta province of Vinh Binh, was defeated amid charges of “fraud.” Al- 
though An Quang held at least twice as many seats as it had in the previous 
lower house, pro-Thieu politicians still commanded a majority among the 
159 members. Some of the An Quang’s most outspoken voices, moreover, 
appeared willing to await an opportunity in the indefinite future rather than 
seriously challenge the government. Ly Quy Chung, a victorious candidate 
from Saigon, pleaded for a boycott of the presidential election and helped to 
organize anti-government demonstrations but, in an interview, conceded that 
Thieu held the power. “Thieu is, strong because he has the army,” said 
Chung, a close ally of General Minh. “He can stay in office even though the 
majority of people do not like him.” 

Another factor, overlooked in the reporting at the time, that seemed to 
weigh against the An Quang victories in the National Assembly election was 
the success of candidates representing the National Progressive Movement 
led by Professor Nguyen Van Bong, rector of the National Institute of Ad- 
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ministration. Although Professor Bong, who was not himself a candidate, 
opposed some of Thieu’s policies, he basically was in agreement with Thieu’s 
opposition to coalition or compromise with the enemy. “Thieu may not be 
ideal,” Bong remarked in a conversation with me in May, five months before 
the presidential election, “but he is the only man who can really keep the 
government together.” Bong’s movement, an outgrowth of the old Tan Dai 
Viet, or New Greater Vietnam, itself a splinter of the Revolutionary Dai 
Viet, one of Vietnam’s oldest political organizations, epitomized the kind of 
“loyal opposition” that American diplomats yearned to see in Vietnam. 
Members of the National Progressive Movement won at least 25 seats in the 
August.29 elections—as many as claimed by An Quang.? 

Just as the An Quang was not so successful in the National Assembly elec- 
tions as it might initially have appeared, so its efforts at discrediting the 
validity of the single candidacy produced only mixed results, The An Quang 
pagoda on September 15 issued a formal statement—its first since before 
the overthrow of Diem nearly eight years before—urging a boycott of the 
election, but political sources revealed that actually the monks were in sharp 
disagreement on whether or not they should involve themselves so openly and 
directly in the campaign. The most militant Buddhist voice was that of the 
Venerable Tri Quang, who had led the 1966 revolt and then, plagued by 
chronic asthma as well as the constant fear of arrest, had retreated to the 
position of behind-the-scenes political strategist. Tri Quang, from Central 
Vietnam, was responsible for organizing Buddhist support in the cities of 
Hue and Danang, from which most of the An Quang deputies were elected 
in the 1971 lower house elections. The actual chairman of the pagoda, the 
Venerable Thien Hoa, from the Mekong River delta region, was believed 
to favor a somewhat softer, more quiet approach—although he too was com- 
pletely opposed to the single-candidate election and also espoused reconcilia- 
tion, compromise and coalition with the National Liberation Front. 

Perhaps more significant than the division between Tri Quang and Thien 
Hoa, however, was the controversy surrounding the alliance between mili- 
tant political activists and disciples of Tri Quang. One of the leftist poli- 
ticians, Tran Ngoc Lieng, whom General Minh had chosen as his vice 
presidential candidate in 1967, engineered a series of demonstrations in 
the last two weeks before the election. As chairman of a radical group known 
as the National Progressive Force, Lieng attempted to strengthen ties be- 
tween the An Quang pagoda and members of anti-government students’ 
and veterans’ organizations. His campaign did more to decrease rather than 
enhance An Quang’s prestige, however, since only small numbers of pro- 
testers attended the demonstrations. Organized outrage at the An Quang 


Professor Bong, mentioned as a possibility for prime minister in Thieu’s new 
cabinet, was assassinated by a firebomb tossed into his car on November 10, 1971. 
Theories varied surrounding his death, but the most widespread—and credible—one 
was that he was marked for death by officials angered and intimidated by his hard 
line against corruption. The secretary-general of the party’s central committee, Nguyen 
Ngoc. Huy, assumed leadership pending a party convention. 
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appeared to have reached its height on October 1 when national police of- 
ficers broke up a gathering of 300 persons inside the pagoda. One of the 
monks managed to read a statement renewing the plea to boycott the elec- 
tion, but militant politicians were unable to hold a news conference which 
they had scheduled for the occasion. 

Thieu’s policies in the weeks before the election were indeed repressive in 
the sense that they severely limited free speech and assembly as well as large- 
scale open protest demonstrations, but they succeeded in their objectives. “We 
are doing nothing new,” Tran Ngoc Lieng conceded in an interview several 
weeks after the election. “We have many difficulties in broadening our 
group. Police are watching us all the time.” Among other examples of 
Thieu’s force were the arrests of most of the leaders of the National Students’ 
Union, the censorship and closure of critical newspapers, and harassment 
and questioning of members of veterans’ organizations who had criticized 
the Thieu regime for the past couple of years. A prominent radical intel- 
lectual, Madame Ngo Ba Thanh, allied with Tran Ngoc Lieng, was jailed 
without charges on September 26, a week before the balloting. 

Thieu ran a limited risk in all of these actions of inspiring popular op- 
position that could utimately upset his regime. Unlike Diem, however, Thieu 
softened the tone of his policies by a series of statements aimed at appeasing 
his political opponents, as well as critics abroad, without actually containing 
substantive concessions. It was in this spirit that Thieu first tried to give an 
impression of “choice” in the election by stating, in his initial campaign 
speech on September 11, that he would not serve as president if more than 
half the voters signified their opposition by tearing their ballots or casting 
blank ballots. Another sign of Thieu’s desire to appear as something other 
than a military dictator was his selection of his vice presidential running 
mate, 70-year-old Tran Van Huong, the popular, if ineffective and ailing, 
politician whom he had gracefully eased out of power as prime minister 

Despite these gestures, however, Thieu’s position was quite clear. He did 
not even bother to comment on a 28 to 3 vote by the Senate on September 2 
urging him to postpone the election. More significant than the vote itself 
was the fact that 29 of the 60 senators did not participate. Analysts could 
note, with some justification, that those who abstained were afraid to reveal 
their opposition, but a more plausible explanation may have been that they 
did not want to appear to favor the single candidacy—-even though basically 
they remained conservative and opposed to change. At any rate, the vote, 
like the demonstrations and the pwotests, was not a real sign of th@weakness 
of Thieu’s government, as some observers believed at the time. 

_ An irony of the campaign, in fact, was that one of the most significant 
internal developments passed almost entirely unnoticed. A month before the 
election the prime minister, General Tran Thien Khiem, went on a leave of 
absence—a decision widely interpreted as indicating his..personal opposi- 
tion to Thieu’s single candidacy. The real reason for the leave, however, was 
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to give Khiem an opportunity to travel around the country sounding out the 
position of the four regional commanders as well as the commanding officers 
of some of the major army divisions. Khiem returned to Saigon with assur- 
ances that none of the commanders opposed Thieu—even though none of 
them, for political reasons, thought it advisable to issue public statements 
affirming their support. Khiem, during his trip, also urged preparations to 
insure that military, police, provincial and municipal officials obtained a 
maximum turnout of voters. 

After four years of close collaboration between American and Vietnamese 
military authorities, it was inevitable that the real power—political as well 
as military——should lie in the armed forces. Thus Thieu, despite his efforts 
to appear as a democratic leader, could, on September 29, order the na- 
tional police to “shoot to kill” those who set fire to vehicles or property or 
even “upset the people’s normal life.” If he still encountered forceful opposi- 
tion among sophisticated citizens from major cities, he was certain that 
peasants in villages and hamlets beyond the main centers would see no point 
in defying instructions to go to the polls. Thieu’s closest advisors in the 
palace—Lieutenant General Dang Van Quang, confidant on security and 
military affairs; Tran Van An, political counsellor; Hoang Duc Nha, cousin 
of Thieu and official palace spokesman—were united in their conviction that 
a high turnout of voters would solidify Thieu’s position even if he faced no 
opposition. 

Thus it was that all of the regions of Vietnam, on the day after the elec- 
tion, reported heavy balloting—a total of 5,776,074 votes cast or 88.4% of 
the registered voters. It was extremely difficult, if not impossible, to discern 
if officials exaggerated on the extent of the voting or the percentage of ballots 
(91.5%) reported as cast for Thieu. First-hand reports from the field in- 
dicated, however, that most of the voters—if not virtually all of those living 
in secure areas outside the major cities—trooped to the polls amid pleas by 
loudspeakers and prodding by police and civilian officials, who went from 
door to door reminding them of their “national duty.” It was significant, 
however, that relatively low percentages were reported in a number of major 
cities where hordes of policemen and soldiers were deployed to prevent stu- 
dents and veterans groups from upsetting the voting. In Hue, for instance, 
only 67.1% of the electorate was reported as voting, while 76% cast ballots 
in Danang. A total of 72% voted in Saigon, 77.2% in the mountain town 
of Dalat and 82.1% in the coastal city of Vung Tau—all noted for anti- 
government dissent among intellectuals and politicians.® 

The faijure of the government to persugde at least 90% of the populace 
to vote in these centers was proof of the opposition still confronting the 
‘President. At the same time, if Thieu’s opponents expected ever to pose a 
major challenge again, it was clear that they would have to find new leaders. 
In a final, almost pathetic attempt to assert himself, Ky, on the day before 


‘Figures supplied by the Central Election Information Center, Saigon, on October 
4, 1971, the day after the election. 
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the election, held a meeting of a new amalgam called “The People’s Force 
to Oppose Dictatorship.” It seemed symbolic of the weakness of the organiza- 
tion that a steady drizzle disrupted its first—and last—public meeting, held 
outside the Government Guest House. General Minh, who did not attend, 
contented himself with a final statement alleging that the regime would 
“cease to have a democratic and legal basis” and would “lose all credit in 
tthe eyes of the world” if it held the election as scheduled. Neither Ky nor 
Minh have appeared in public since before election day, but Ky issued one 
formal statement expressing his wish to return to the armed forces. Political 
sources believed that Thieu might permit Ky to serve in the powerless posi- 
ition of “advisor” to the chairman of the joint general staff, but it was un- 
likely that Ky would return to a command position, at least as long as Thieu 
remained in power. 

One temptation, in viewing the election results, might be to describe them 
. as “meaningless,” but the single candidacy appeared to have obtained more 
than merely a reaffirmation of Thieu’s position and power. By destroying his 
principal enemies, Thieu had put the core of his opposition, the An Quang 
Buddhists in league with sympathetic politicians from other organizations, 
on the defensive. One of Thieu’s opponents, Tran Van Tuyen, a leader of the 
Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang, the Vietnamese National Party, an old if badly 
splintered organization, asked in an interview how long Thieu could count 
on American support. “All the system is based on American aid,” said 
Tuyen, elected to the National Assembly from Saigon. “Militarily, Thieu’s 
election campaign seems successful, but the army will have to thin its de- 
fenses as the Americans withdraw. Perhaps the Communists will launch big 
attacks in 1972 when the Americans are not numerous and our economic 
problems deepen.” 





DONALD KIRK is Far Eastern Correspondent for The Chicago Tribune with exten- 
sive experience in Vietnam. 
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LEGISLATIVE INTERVENTION 
IN THAILAND'S DEVELOPMENT PROCESS: 
A CASE STUDY | 


/ David Morell 


| es national elections in February 1969, the country’s first in 
eleven years, introduced a group of politicians dependent on electoral con- 
stituencies for their political support. During the 1,009 days of its existence 
before the military coup d’etat of 1971,1 the House of Representatives 
showed a potential to help shape government policies and programs, sur- 
prising its critics by questioning executive decisions on issues of taxation, 
the national budget, foreign policy, and government organization. Many 
Members of Parliament (MPs) played important roles in determining the 
shape and direction of government projects in rural areas. 

This case study documents an instance of legislative intervention in the 
development process in one tambon of Northeast Thailand, one of a multi- 
tude of incidents which finally compelled the military elite to resume abso- 
` lute control over the political process. Table I lists some terminology con- 
cerning the rural Thai government structure. 

In early 1968, a kamnan used his influence to convince a tambon de- 
velopment committee that a proposed tambon development center (TDC) 
ought to be located in his own village rather than in another village which 
had originally been slated to get it. Three days after the 1969 election, 248 
villagers petitioned the Governor to shift the project back to its original 
location. They also called on their elected representative for assistance. 
During the subsequent 21 months, the MP worked alongside these villagers 
in support of their claim. 

Events surrounding the location of this development project cast doubt 
on some of the major principles of development administration and on 
methods of program implementation which have traditionally been espoused 
by the Tha government. The episode illu#trates problems of village and 
tambon leadership in the development process and, more significantly, pro- 
vides important evidence on the specifics of legislative-bureaucratic inter- 
action during Thailand’s most recent unsuccessful try at representative 


*See David Morell, “Military Checkmate,” Asian Survey, February 1972. 
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TABLE I 
Local Thai Political Structure 
muban = village 
phuyaiban — — elected village leader 
tambon — a group of 9 to 15 villages 
kamnan — tambon leader, elected by his 
fellow phuyaibans 
amphoe — district 
nai amphoe — district officer 
changwat ` —- province 


The positions of phuyaiban and kamnan, though elective, are held for 
life unless the man resigns or is removed by the government “for cause.” 
Each village in CD operational areas has a five-man development com- 
mittee, chaired by the phuyaiban; the tambon has a 12-man develop- 
ment committee, composed of representatives from each of the villages, 
plus a few “at large” members. 


government. Officials felt that the MP who intervened showed little more 
than willful interference in the process of development project implementa- 
tion while the MP believed that he was doing his duty in assisting a dis- 
gruntled majority of his constituents from this tambon in their conflict with 
the kamnan and the development committee. Popular democracy versus 
organized, efficient administrative processes, an important issue for further 
attempts at representative government in Thailand, was a major point of 
conflict influencing all aspects of legislative activity and government re- 
sponse during the 1968-71 period. 


While the author was interviewing officials in the Community Development 
(CD) Department about the process of legislative-executive interaction, they 
kindly made available a complete file containing 43 letters and other docu- 
ments presenting a comprehensive picture of an episode which in their 
estimation reflected many of the specific problems of such interaction. These 
documents (translated by the guthor) shall be quoted extensiyely in this 
article and information from the file supplemented by quotations from inter- 
views conducted with CD officials and with the former Member of Parlia- 
ment who was directly involved. Names of places and individuals have been 
changed, for it is not the intention of the author to indict various officials 
or local leaders or place blame. Events are presented here exactly as they 
occurred in “Changwat Isan” in 1969 and 1970. l 
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HISTORY OF THE CASE 


In response to guidelines set forth by the Ministry of Interior in 1967, the | 
Changwat Isan Governor informed the CD Department in Bangkok that it 
planned to build four TDC’s, including one in “Amphoe Sawd,” “Tambon 
Phai,” “Ban Phai” village.” For the other three centers chosen in Changwat 
Isan, matters proceeded smoothly, in accordance with CD directives. But 
in Amphoe Sawd, problems arose. As a result, one of the Changwat Isan 
MPs, “Samai Thongngam,” acted at the request of the local villagers and 
intervened in the implementation process. Before the issue of the location 
of this TDC was finally resolved, nearly four years had elapsed from the 
date of the original instructions from the Ministry of Interior. 

Basic CD procedures call for tambon development committees to deter- 
mine the location of all CD-sponsored projects in their areas. The chang- 
wat’s selection of Ban Phai for the project location had been made for 
purposes of planning and budgeting. This has been the usual CD practice, 
but the final decision rests with the tambon development committee, whose 
decision cannot be over-ruled by the CD Department. 

The Tambon Phai Development Committee held a meeting on January 5, 
1968 to discuss proposed construction of a TDC. This area contains six 
villages (see Table IJ). Ban Yoi is the largest village in the tambon, the 


TABLE II 
Demography of Tambon Phat 
Number of 
Village Households Population 
Ban Yoi 143 1,061 
Ban Chanpen 97 653 
Ban Phai 93 616 
Ban Ngern Sung 84. 567 
Ban Kok Kanun 74 452 


Ban Daeng 40 249 


most develdped, and located on an all-season road. Ban Phai, the third 
largest of the villages, is in the most central location; its name, the same as 
that of the tambon, indicates that it is probably the oldest settlement in the 
tambon. The present kamnan of Tambon Phai resides in Ban Yoi, where 
the tambon development committee met in early 1968 (see Figure 1). 


“Letter from the Changwat Isan Governor to the CD Department, December 1, 1967. 
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CD records indicate that there were 11 men present at this meeting: the 
changwat CD supervisor, the amphoe CD supervisor, the tambon CD worker, 
the kamnan, and seven representatives of the village development committee. 
The group at first agreed with the government’s proposal to locate the new 
TDC in Ban Phai; but the Ban Phai representative himself, as a result of 
statements made by the kamnan during the meeting, decided not to accept 
the recommendation because “it would be troublesome for the people of 
Ban Phai.”® After further discussion, the committee unanimously agreed to 
have the TDC constructed in Ban Yoi instead. 

Villagers Dissatisfaction With the Decision: During the campaign for the 
February 1969 elections, MP Samai visited the various tambons and villages 
of Changwat Isan. In early December 1968, he went to speak at an evening 
meeting at Ban Phai. MP Samai, a native of the area, was born only about 
10 kilometers from Ban Phai, in a village which carries his family name. 
Many residents of Tambon Phai are his relatives and friends. After his 
speech, the Ban Phai phuyaiban, teacher, and two or three other village 
leaders came to him, seemed quite agitated, and asked to speak with him 
alone. Samai and the villagers then went to an isolated corner of the temple, 
where they told him about the January 1968 meeting and said that they 
would like to have the TDC in Ban Phai, as originally proposed by the 
government. They claimed they “had been misled by the kamnan, who had 
stolen the project away from their village to locate it at Ban Yoi.”* 

Samai promised the villagers that, if he were elected, he would look into 
the facts of the case. So he was not particularly surprised when, on February 
13, 1969—only three days after the election—248 villagers led by the phu- 
yaiban of Ban Phai sent a petition to the Governor protesting that they had 
been tricked and misused on the development center issue. 

Table III shows the number of residents per village signing the petition. 
The four villages supporting the petition are all located closer to Ban Phai 
than to Ban Yoi, and the road connecting them with Ban Yoi is quite poor. 
As the villagers stated in their petition to the Governor: 


The government has decided to construct a TDC in Tambon Phai. At 
present, the kamnan and the tambon CD worker prefer to locate the 
center in Ban Yoi... now they are requesting the people to assist the 
TDC project by cutting wood for the center. All of the undersigned vil- 
lagers, coming from every village of the tambon except Ban Yoi, have 
the objective of building thjs center in Ban Phai, which is Igpated in 
the center of the tambon. If the TDC is built in Ban Yoi, it will be most 
unsuitable, because Ban Yoi is on the edge of the tambon, far from the 
other villages, and contact would be most difficult. 


SMinutes of the meeting of the Tambon Phai Development Committee, January 
5, 1968. 
*Intervyiew with MP Samai Thong-ngam, November 10, 1971. 
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TABLE IH 
Support for the Complaint Petition 
Number of Percentage of 
Village* Signatures Village Households** 
Ban Phai 85 91 percent 
Ban Chanpen 82 8 =” 
Ban Kok Kanun 56 76 ” 
Ban Daeng 25 63” 
248 


*One village in the tambon, in addition to Ban Yoi, did not participate 
in signing the complaint petition. That was Ban Ngern Sung, which is 
located on the all-season road connecting it to Ban Yoi. 

**Assuming one signature per household. 


Therefore, we are writing to ask your assistance and are placing our 
faith in your aid. Please order the kamnan and tambon CD worker to 
move the TDC to Ban Phai.5 


MP Samai relates that he played no role in the formulation of this petition, 
although he had heard of the case during the campaign meeting of December 
1968. 

When there was no response forthcoming from the government, the dis- 
eruntled villagers acted again. On February 24, 1969, six of them dispatched 
a second letter to the Governor, this time sent directly to him instead of 
through the Nai Amphoe: 


On February 13, 1969, we, the villagers of Tambon Phai, sent you our 
complaint arising out of our opposition to the establishment of a TDC 
at the site which the kamnan selected—Ban Yoi. ... We requested that 
the TDC project be shifted to Ban Phai. We sent our letter to the Nai 
Amphoe of Amphoe Sawd for his consideration .. . but the amphoe of- 
fice has not cooperated with us or responded to our complaint in any 
way whatsoever. This shows that the amphoe [officials] are not inter- 
ested in our complaint.6 


It is significant that in both these letters the villagers make no mention of 
the vote in the tambon committee meeting, at which the Ban Phai repre- 
sentative specifically rejected the TDC. They perceived the kamnan’s “sug- 
gestions” as%oercion, and therefore they dif not accept the results of this 
committee vote as valid; they refused to mention it. 


“Petition from 248 villagers of Tambon Phai to the Changwat Isan Governor, via the 
CD worker and District Officer, February 13, 1969. This statement ignores Ban Ngern 
Sung’s non-participation. 
se from six villagers of Tambon Phai to the Changwat Isan Governor, February 
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Initial Government Response: The first step in the government’s consider- 
ation of this complaint was taken by the tambon CD worker, who added his 
personal comments to the original petition signed by the 248 villagers. His 
views foreshadow much of the later government response, which eventually 
reached the level of the Deputy Minister of Interior: 


[It was decided to] establish a TDC project in Tambon Phai, following 
directives of changwat and amphoe authorities, who originally wished 
to locate the center in Ban Phai because this village was centrally situ- 
ated within the tambon. However, the actual project location depends on 
the wishes of the lecal people. Therefore, a meeting of the Tambon 
Phai Development Committee was held in Ban Yoi to ascertain the views 
and wishes of the people. In this meeting, which was attended by CD 
officials, Ban Phai’s representative did not agree to the proposed project, 
as there was no land [for the center]. None of the other villages in the 
tambon wanted the TDC except Ban Yoi. The villagers of Ban Yoi were 
happy to donate land for the center and give full cooperation to the 
project. While construction of the large, permanent center at Ban Yoi 
was underway, the government also helped to improve the roads within 
Ban Yoi. Ban Phai began to wield influence to try to have the TDC 
project moved to their village... which would be very difficult to accom- 
plish.7 


The Isan Governor asked the changwat CD officer to investigate the facts 
of the case. The official, having concluded his investigation, reconfirmed the 
validity of the committee’s original decision to locate the TDC at Ban Yoi. 
CD Department procedures, he reported, had been adequately complied with 
during the conduct of this meeting. 

The Governor wrote to the Tambon Phai villagers on March 5, 1969, in- 
forming them that: 


Establishment of a TDC must follow existing regulations and proce- 
dures of the government. The approval process calls for a meeting of 
the tambon development committee to consider the project and to de- 
termine the actual village location within the tambon. There must be a 
majority vote in favor of the project from the representatives at the com- 
mittee meeting. ... The tambon development committee met in Ban Yoi 
on January 5, 1968 to consider the TDC project. This meeting took place 
in accordance with all relevant procedures and regulations. 


The committee decision, freely and independently made, was to locate 
the center in Ban Yoi. A correct set of minutes was kept for this meet- 
ing as evidence that it had proceeded in a proper manner. Construction 
of this TDC is now underW4y. The provincial government is tinable to 
move the TDC from Ban Yoi to Ban Phai because of the reasons cited 
above, and because such a move would itself be contrary to established 
government regulations.® 


"Recommendation of the Tambon Phai CD Worker, February 13, 1969. 
‘Letter from the Changwat Isan Governor to six villages of Tambon Phai, March 5, 
1969, emphasis added. 
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To assuage the feelings of the disappointed villagers, the Governor ordered 
the Nai Amphoe to convene a meeting of interested villagers from through- 
out the tambon. This meeting would include a public explanation of the re- 
sults of the investigation. The Governor asked the CD Department to send 
a representative to attend the meeting, which was scheduled for April 7 in 
Ban Yoi. The members of the tambon development committee were also in- 
vited to attend. 

Further Villager Action and Intervention by the Member of Parliament: 
On March 10, 1969, six Tambon Phai villagers, including the phuyaibans 
of Ban Phai and Ban Chanpen, came to Bangkok to see MP Samai. He ac- 
companied them on a visit to the Director-General of the CD Department. 
The villagers complained to the DG that establishment of the TDC at Ban 
Yoi was unfair and contrary to the wishes of a majority of the tambon’s 
residents. They also complained that the Governor’s response to their peti- 
tion had been inadequate. The DG responded that he would order a further 
investigation into this matter to discern the real wishes of the people, and 
would convene an open meeting in the tambon. 

The villagers asked their MP to look further into the issue of the TDC lo- 
cation. On March 114, he visited all six villages of Tambon Phai and talked 
to the villagers about the case. As MP Samai reported: 


The cause of the villagers’ complaint, they told me, was that during 
[the January 1968 meeting] the officials did not adequately explain the 
details concerning the TDC project so that the people could understand 
the proposal well enough. In addition, the discussion was too rushed. 
The officials did not explain what additional government facilities might 
be built at the TDC location in the future, what services and assistance 
to the villagers would be provided, and whether or not the village would 
receive financial support from the government to implement construc- 
tion of the development center. The villagers, the committee members 
and the phuyaibans thus did not understand the proposal. Furthermore, 
as the villagers told the story to me, the kamnan had told the meeting 
that if the TDC were built in Ban Phai, the villagers of that village alone 
would have to bear full responsibility for providing the money and mate- 
rials for the center’s construction; villagers elsewhere in the tambon 
would not he responsible in any way. Also, when government officials 
came to inspect government activities in the area, the Ban Phai villagers 
would stand responsible for spending money to properly welcome and 
feed them. They should expect to spend not less than 300-400 baht for 
each visit. In case the villagers of Ban Phai were incapable of meeting 
these reSponsibilities, the kamnan stated fhat he was prepared to ac- 
cept the project for Ban Yoi—-his village—and save the other village 
(Ban Phai) trouble ... the committeemen present requested time to 
return home, meet their villagers, and discuss this subject with them, 
because it was too difficult to make such a decision on their own. But 
the officials pointed out to the meeting that it was essential for the com- 
mittee to make a final decision on that very day. The matter was urgent, 
and a report had to be sent to the changwat and the Ministry immedi- 
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ately. In the end, the men at this meeting agreed to locate the TDC at 
Ban Yoi in accordance with the suggestions of the kamnan.® 


ACD official intimately involved with this case disagrees with MP Samai’s 
version of what transpired at this meeting. Though he was not there him- 
self, he discussed the meeting in detail with some of the participants, includ- 
ing the CD changwat supervisor, CD amphoe officer and CD worker. As he 
told the author: 


These officials all report that MP Samai’s statements, taken from the 
villagers, are incorrect. It is probably true that the kamnan spoke only 
of the bad aspects, and did not mention the extra services which would 
come to the village along with the TDC, But it is doubtful that the kam- 
nan said the villagers would have to pay extra money for each official 
visit or that they would have to build the center without any help from 
the other villages of the tambon.1° 


MP Samai in his report states that the government had reserved a budget 
of 75,000 baht to assist Ban Yoi in the TDC project. Officials insisted that 
people from every village in the tambon provide wood"! and other construc- 
tion materials for the center; plans had been made to locate a tambon police 
station and health center along with the TDC. All this was a far cry from 
the kamnan’s original explanation of the responsibilities of the village in 
which the TDC would be located. The villagers became angry, certain that 
they had been deliberately tricked by the kamnan and the government off- 
cials as to the realities of the whole TDC issue. 

In a letter to the DG, the MP endorsed the recommendations of the vil- 


lagers: 


The center ought to be moved from Ban Yoi to Ban Phai, more suitable 
because of its location, which is convenient for a greater number of the 
other villages [than Ban Yoi] to visit ... the people are happy to give 
full cooperation to the project. Even the people and committeemen of 
Ban Yoi, if the government decides to shift the TDC from Ban Yoi to 
Ban Phai, are prepared to give full support, because such a decision 
would reflect the wishes of the majority of the people in the tambon... 
they propose to use the completed building in Ban Yoi as a village meet- 
ing hall. Remaining construction materials would be provided by the Ban 
Yoi committee to assist construction of another building in Ban Phai. 
. .. The people and committee members of the other five villages ex- 
pressed their full support and agreement with the proposal to shift the 
eee eee e @ 

"MP Samai Thong-ngam, “Record of Visit to Tambon Phai,” April 2, 1969; em- 
phasis added. 

1°Interview with a CD official, November 12, 1971. 

The wood became a major item of contention between the two villages. In late 
1968, the kamnan visited Ban Phai and asked the phuyaitban for his village’s con- 
tribution of wood for the TDC. The phuyaiban said that it was not yet ready. The 
kamnan went to the other five villages but never returned to Ban Phai, even after the 
sr ia cut the wood and set it aside. In late 1971, these logs were still sitting in 

an al. 
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TDC to Ban Phai while using the building in Ban Yoi as a village meet- 
ing hall . .. the villagers with whom I met and discussed these events 
told me frankly that they were desirous of working out an amicable com- 
promise solution to this problem. They felt it would not be difficult to 
reach an agreement and that the villagers’ complaint arose from the 
lack of understanding between the people and the officials.1* 


The Open Meeting and Further MP Recommendations: The April 7 meet- 
ing reconfirmed the original committee decision. However, whereas in Janu- 
ary 1968 it had been a unanimous decision of the committee, in 1969 the 
vote was 8 to 4 in favor of Ban Yoi. The people of the tambon showed their 
interest, as over 200 villagers came to listen to the proceedings. The CD 
Director-General was there, along with MP Samai, the changwat CD officer, 
the amphoe CD officer and the tambon CD worker. MP Samai, in a second 
memorandum dated April 20, describes this meeting as he saw it: 


The method chosen [by the government] to elicit the views and ideas 
of the villagers was to convene a meeting of the tambon council, com- 
posed of 12 men with the kamnan as the president of the council—this 
is not in any way a proper forum to discover the views of the people, 
the source of the complaint in this tambon. In any event, that day it 
transpired that many people from several villages in the tambon came 
to listen to the meeting even though, in some cases, they had to walk to 
Ban Yoi through the forest and then under the hot sun, a distance of 
some 14 kilometers. 


The meeting began at 10:30. The group first considered subjects on the 
regular agenda for a tambon council meeting. (On the agenda prepared 
by the kamnan and written on the blackboard, there was no mention of 
the issue of the villagers’ complaint about the TDC, except for an entry 
on the bottom called “other matters”.) At about 1:00, the council’s 
discussion finally reached these “other matters,” composed of the TDC 
complaint. After they had discussed this subject for about 15 minutes, 
someone recommended that a vote be taken on the issue. Those in favor 
of locating the TDC at Ban Yoi totalled 8; those favoring transfer of 
the center to Ban Phai obtained 4 votes. 


While the tambon council was discussing this subject, the many vil- 
lagers who had come to attend the meeting, both men and women, be- 
gan to show their unhappiness by shouting and yelling. . . . Since this 
was a meeting of the tambon council, there was nothing more they could 
do. When some of the phuyaibans and members of the tambon council 
cast their votes in opposition to the wisheg of the people, the villagers 
in attendance at the meeting showed their dissatisfaction even more 
forcefully. They criticized the councilmen for taking the side of the 
kamnan and ignoring the wishes of the people. More than that, several 
of the villagers shouted out that if the government was not going to give 
justice to the people in response to their request to move the TDC, the 
villagers would request that they be transferred back to their old tam- 


*2MP Samai Thong-ngam, “Record of Visit to Tambon Phai,” April 2, 1969. 
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bon boundaries, since when they were under the previous jurisdiction 
there were never any problems and they received much more fair and 
just treatment from their kamnan and from the officials. (Tambon 
Phai had been established less than two years earlier by taking several 
villages from other tambons and putting them together into a new tam- 
bon.) 48 


The MP presented further insights into the underlying cause of the trouble 
in Tambon Phai: the conflict between the kamnan and the villagers of the 
tambon. This conflict apparently influenced the events which transpired dur- 
ing the tambon development committee meeting of January 1968. MP Samai 
reports that: 


... the villagers all contend that the kamnan is a man who likes to exer- 
cise power over the villagers, and who often becomes angry in the 
process of carrying out his responsibilities. If the kamnan is displeased 
about anything, he is likely to threaten the villagers. On several oc- 
casions, the villagers reported that the kamnan struck the villagers or 
threatened them with a gun. The kamnan has written a list of the names 
of those villagers who do not follow his orders. He has said that these 
villagers are people who obstruct the implementation of government 
policy and who are communists and insurgents.14 


Even villagers from Ban Yoi, the kamnan’s home village, told of having been 
threatened by him. 

In an interview with the author, MP Samai provided further information 
on this kamnan. He is a former school principal who was elected kamnan 
when Tambon Phai was formed in 1967 of several villages from the edges 
of other tambons. In this election, he reportedly bought the votes of the other . 
phuyaibans, at a total estimated cost of 10,000 baht. Since his election as 
kamnan this man has, according to the MP, oppressed the villagers, squeezed 
money out of them, cheated them, and threatened them with retaliation by 
the government if they report his misdeeds. One old man in his 90s lost his 
land to the kamnan in an illegal transaction. The people of this tambon were, 
the MP said, very afraid of the kamnan, which is why they waited over a 
year after the January 1968 meeting before getting up the courage to send 
in their petition.15 

MP Samai further reported that the tambon CD worker, who lives in Ban 
Yoi, is believed by many of the villagers to be working with the kamnan 
against their interests: 


As for the CD worker, I learned from my interviews that he had a very 
dificult time getting along with the villagers because his manner was, 
in many respects, not unlike that of the kamnan. Not a few of the vil- 
lagers feel that the kamnan and the CD worker conspired and used 


18MP Samai Thong-ngam, “Record of Visit to Tambon Phai,” April 20, 1969. 
41 bid., emphasis added. 
*5Interview with MP Samai Thong-ngam, November 10, 1971. 
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tricks to find a way to get the TDC project moved to Ban Yoi, which is 
the kamnan’s village. The villagers recommended that, if the govern- 
ment would consider transferring this CD worker out of Tambon Phai, 
the general situation in the tambon and the extent of coordination be- 
tween villagers and officials would be much improved.1® 


In the letter forwarding his memo to the DG, MP Samai specifically endorsed 
the villagers’ recommendation that the CD worker be transferred.17 

One force linking the kamnan and the CD worker together in Tambon 
Phai was, apparently, money from construction projects, including the TDC. 
As MP Samai reconstructed the story in a 1971 interview, the TDC project 
received 75,000 baht of CD funds to pay for the costs of construction. 


But most of the materials for this project came from the villagers, 
throughout the tambon. The kamnan ordered the villagers to provide 
these materials, but then refused to pay for them. The only items he had 
to purchase with the CD money were nails, cement and a corrugated iron 
roof for the building. In fact, some of the 75,000 baht was even used to 
implement another CD project in Ban Yoi, improvements to the roads 
in the village.18 


MP Samai estimates that the financing for the Tambon Phai TDC project 
looked something as follows, though these are obviously approximations 
and not exact figures: 


Labor Costs for TDC construction: 8,000 baht 
Material costs for TDC construction 

(nails, cement, iron roof) 25,000 baht 
Money left over from the project, used 

for the road improvement project: 17,000 baht 
Money left over from the project and presumably 

in the hands of the kamnan and CD worker: 25,000 baht 
Total cost of the TDC project 75,000 baht!’ 


When MP Samai was asked why, if the villagers of Tambon Phai were so 
set against locating the TDC in Ban Yoi, the April 1969 meeting of the tam- 
bon council resulted in an 8-4 vote reconfirming the earlier decision, he re- 
plied that the 8 votes were partly a reflection of fear and coercion, partly of 
co-optation. On the night before the tambon council meeting, the kamnan 
invited his potential supporters to a party at his house. The only members 
of the council not invited to this party were the phuyaibans from Ban Phai 
and Ban Chgnpen and two other village committeemen from these villages 
(these were four of the six men who in March had journeyed to Bangkok to 
see the CD Director-General and the MP). All the other eight, who subse- 


teMP Samai Thong-ngam, “Record of Visit to Tambon Phai,” April 2, 1969, em- 
phasis added. 

Letter from MP Samai Thong-ngam to the CD Director-General, April 20, 1969. 

re with MP Samai Thong-ngam, November 10, 1971. 
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quently supported the Ban Yoi location, were wined and dined by the kam- 
nan. MP Samai relates that he has indications the men were offered more 
durable incentives as well, in exchange for voting on the side of the kam- 
nan.2° 

After the meeting in Ban Yoi the following episode occurred: 


After the tambon council meeting at Ban Yoi, I [MP Samai] went to 
stay in a village in another tambon about 15 kilometers from Ban Phai. 
About 7:00 the following morning, April 8, two villagers from Ban Phai 
came running into this village out of breath. They gave me a complaint 
petition handwritten by the phuyaiban of Ban Phai and signed by 
several of the villagers. This letter stated that on the 7th, at about 6:00 
p.m., after the tambon council meeting in Ban Yoi, the kamnan, CD 
worker, another CD official, and two officials from the Forestry Depart- 
ment appeared in Ban Phai. They called a meeting of the phuyaiban 
and about 10 villagers. The officials told the villagers that, if they did 
not cease their agitation about the location of the tambon development 
center, the officials would have them arrested for cutting wood without 
a license or some other offense.*+ 


MP Samai forwarded a copy of this handwritten note from the phuyanban 
with its signatures, to the CD Department together with his own memoran- 
dum. 

Further Action By The Community Development Department: Later in 
April 1969, the Director-General sent an urgent letter to the governors of 
all 47 changwats covered by the CD program. This letter re-emphasized the 
importance of following existing plans for development projects, as decided 
by tambon development committees and approved by the CD Department. 
Decisions of the committee represent the wishes of the people, the letter said, 
since these committees are composed of representatives of the villagers: 


[Recently there was a] problem in deciding which village ought to be 
chosen as the site of a TDC. There have been allegations that the choice 
was made without full consent from the villagers and in undue haste, 
giving them insufficient time to consider the project. In order to rectify 
this situation, the CD Department would like to ensure improved under- 
standing by the officials regarding the process of determining TDC 
locations.?2 


According to its new policy, the Department ordered that meetings be 
initially held in all villages of the tambon, so that officials might more thor- 
oughly inform the villagers about the TDC concept and the extent of their 
own responsibility in determintng the TDC location. Each vilM&ge develop- 


“Ibid. 

21 MP Samai Thong-ngam, “Record of Visit to Tambon Phai,” April 20, 1969, 
emphasis added. Rarely enforced Thai forestry laws are occasionally used to coerce 
the people, threaten them with arrest, or extort protection money. Under normal 
circumstances, these laws are “flexible,” for virtually all village construction is of wood. 

22Letter from the CD Director General to the Governors of 47 Changwats, April 1969. 
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ment committee was to determine its interest in the TDC project. Once all 
village committees had met, the tambon development committee would be 
convened to review village requests and decide on the TDC location. How- 
ever, if this decision should prove unsatisfactory to some of the villagers, 
according to the new policy they would have the right to request the com- 
mittee to reconsider its decision. Once it met and voted again, however, this 
decision would be considered final. 


If [at this point] more than one village still wants the project, the CD 
officials must make the committeemen and the villagers understand that 
the decision was made in a democratic manner, after full discussion of 
the case. The villagers must also be encouraged to understand that it is 
the duty of the people in a democratic system to abide by such a deci- 
sion.28 


Thus, the CD Department, at least at the policy level, had learned a lesson 
from the Tambon Phai case and the MP intervention. 


At the same time, the DG sent a separate letter to the Isan Governor. 
This letter shows that Bangkok was willing to be flexible in response 
to intervention by a Member of Parliament. This was the first indication 
of the government’s willingness to compromise with the Tambon Phai 
villagers. 

If the CD officials approve a TDC location too rapidly, without provid- 
ing the villagers with sufficient opportunities to decide for themselves, 
this is improper procedure, likely to lead to damaging results.”4 


The Department urged the Isan officials to attempt to establish unity between 
the two competing villages in Tambon Phai, and suggested that they might 
work together on a road improvement project. If the Ban Phai villagers still 
wanted a development center and followed normal CD procedures “by which 
the tambon development committee makes the decision on the project,” then, 
“as for the money, the Department can find a way.”%5 

The DG, in another letter, requested MP Samai to keep him informed 
‘about the case. The MP was asked to be “the eyes and ears” of the CD De- 
partment in Tambon Phai, reporting to the DG on the wishes of the people, 
the work of CD officials and specific progress in solving the problem of the 
TDC location.?® 


Continued MP Pressure For A Favorable Government Decision: On June 
13, 1969, MP Samai again wrote to the CD Director-General.?7 He received 
no response to the letter. As far as the government officials were concerned, 
the tambon®tommittee’s reconfirmation of i& decision settled the matter. The 
MP, however, was not willing to let the issue die. He wrote again to the DG 


*8 Ibid. 
Aad from the CD Director-General to the Changwat Isan Governor, April 1969. 
* Ibid. 
2T etter from the CD Director-General to MP Samai Thong-ngam, May 27, 1969. 
"Letter from MP Samai Thong-ngam to the CD Director-General, June 13, 1969. 
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in January 1970, reporting that officials of the CD Regional Center, who had 
been ordered to re-investigate the case, still had not visited the tambon, and 
the people were tired of waiting after so many months of inaction.?° 

The MP soon received a response to this latter communication, this time 
from the Deputy Minister of Interior instead of the Director-General of the 
CD Department. The Deputy Minister stated that the Ministry still had not 
received word from the changwat officials and the CD Regional Center as 
to the results of their final investigation—when it had, it would communicate 
the government’s decision to MP Samai.”® On April 2, the Deputy Minister 
wrote again to MP Samai to inform him of the results of the government’s 
final investigation of the TDC case. The Ministry of Interior had decided to 
endorse the decision of the Tambon Phai Development Committee to locate 
the TDC in Ban Yoi. The TDC building in Ban Yoi, already completed, 
would remain there, and the project could not be shifted to Ban Phai.?° 

In late May 1970, the MP wrote the Minister of Interior requesting that 
the government reconsider its decision. The villagers in Tambon Phai, he 
reported, were very dissatisfied. The MP asked the Ministry of Interior to 
order the CD Department to “carry out this project in accordance with the 
real wishes of the people of the tambon.”?4 

In response to this renewed pressure from the MP, the Ministry asked 
the CD Department and the Isan provincial officials to investigate the matter 
once again. As a result of this investigation, the government finally offered 
a major compromise to MP Samai and the villagers of Tambon Phai. They 
proposed that a new development center be built in Ban Phai, as the villagers 
had originally requested. The CD Department would set aside budget funds 
to support construction of this center. It would be impossible to term it an 
official tambon development center, however, since such a facility had al- 
ready been built in Ban Yoi, and no tambon may have more than one official 
development center. The building in Ban Phai was therefore to be called a 
“village meeting hall,” thus giving Ban Phai precisely what it had suggested 
for Ban Yoi in its correspondence with the government. This information 
was communicated to MP Samai on July 10, 1970.82? 

The Ironic Outcome: After the government offered to compromise with 
the villagers and provide assistance for a second structure to be built only 
three kilometers from the first, controversial one, the Governor contacted 


*8Ibid., January 26, 1970. 

“etter from the Deputy ee of Interior to MP Samai Thong-ngam, Feb- 
ruary 1970. 

bid. April 2, 1970. Also eee are a letter from the CD Director- General to the 
Minister of Interior, March 27, 1970; and a letter from the Director, CD Regional 
Center to the CD Director-General, March 20, 1970. 

“lLetter from MP Samai Thong- -ngam to the Minister of Interior, May 25, 1970. 

327 etter from the Deputy Minister of Interior to MP Samai Thong-ngam, July 10, 
1970. Also related are letters from the CD Director-General to the Minister, July 2, 
1970 and June 30, 1970; and a letter from the Deputy Minister of Interior to MP Samai 
Thong-ngam, June 20, 1970, 
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the villagers of Tambon Phai to make certain they still wanted it—they did 
not. 

By this time, 34 months after the original decision and 21 months after 
submitting their petition of complaint, the villagers were not interested in 
a TDC project for Ban Phai. They felt that the priority development projects 
for the tambon at this time were road improvements to connect villages with 
the all-season road and water systems to ensure a year-round supply of water 
in all villages. They considered the TDC location in Ban Yoi acceptable and 
saw no real need to build a second center in Ban Phai. To preempt any ques- 
tion of whether this information represented the actual wishes of the Tambon 
Phai villagers, the Governor presented tape-recorded interviews with the 
Ban Phai and other Tambon Phai villagers along with his report.3* 

Thus, after many months, much investigation, and dozens of pages of 
official correspondence, in the end it was the villagers themselves who re- 
jected the government’s compromise. Although they had ceased to be inter- 
ested in the case, they were given the last word. Perhaps the passage of time 
simply dulled their interest in the whole TDC issue. Perhaps their jealousy 
of Bari Yoi diminished over the months and years. Their personal resentment 
of the kamnan may have lessened over time—and his behavior may well 
have improved as the case wore on and his own dubious role was exposed. 
It must also be considered that the phuyaiban of Ban Phai may in fact have 
been “agitating” in his village in order to compete with the kamnan he so 
disliked, and that the villagers may simply have become bored with the feud. 

In 1971, perhaps in response to problems arising during this case, the 
government agreed to locate a new health center in Ban Phai and expand 
the village school.*4 


ConcLusions: Issues Anp Questions Ratsep By Tuts Case Stupy 


Whatever the cause of the original complaint and the final outcome of this 
case, its timing provides evidence of the importance of the presence of a 
MP available and ready to support villagers in their attempts to influence 
government decision-making on development projects. It is probable that 
the villagers felt angry about the TDC decision from the beginning, but with 
the election of MPs in February 1969 they felt less intimidated by the Nai 
Amphoe and the Governor. When the government’s initial response was in- 
adequate, they went to the Director-General of the Community Development 
Department and also to their Member of Parliament. Finally, when the of- 
ficials threatened them in order to stop their interference, their MP gave 
them a chance to safely persist in pressing their complaint, the temerity to 
pursue their grievances through the traditional channels of government. The 
existence of an elected representative at the national level provided a second 


“8Letter from the Changwat Isan Governor to the CD Director-General, November 
26, 1970. 
*Interview with a CD official, Novomber 12, 1971. 
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channel for articulation of villager grievances, essential when the traditional 
phuyaiban-kamnan-Nai Amphoe-Governor-Bangkok channel is blocked. 


Issues of Development Administration and Program Implementation: The 
case suggests weaknesses in existing procedures whereby tambon develop- 
ment committees determine project priorities and locations. It is possible 
for such outsiders as the amphoe CD officer or the tambon CD worker to 
exercise their influence to press committee decisions.2° Do representatives 
of the village development committees understand what is expected of them 
in these meetings? Time for discussion may be inadequate; decisions may 
be “rammed through” by a small clique of local leaders, perhaps supported 
by government officials. Do projects discussed at these tambon development 
committee meetings reflect the wishes and needs of the local people, or does 
the committee in fact meet only to ratify decisions made by amphoe and 
changwat officials? 

How frequently do officials threaten local leaders and villagers to refrain 
from interfering in government administration? Is villager-official friction 
more prevalent under a constitutional system because villagers have the 
option of seeking help from their MP when they consider themselves mis- 
treated by officials? 

This case raises questions concerning allocation of development assistance 
to different villages of a tambon, about what shall be done regarding the 
traditional tendency to concentrate on one village, usually the largest, most 
developed, and easiest to reach by vehicle from the amphoe town. Often this 
village will turn out to be the residence of the kamnan, will carry the tambon 
name (although this was not so in the Tambon Phai incident), and unoffi- 
cially be regarded as the “tambon center.” 

A research team in the Northeast in 1969 found that, in the areas they 
studied, well over half of all GD assistance over the preceding five-year 
period had gone to only one village in each tambon. In one particular tam- 
bon, a single village received 93% of all CD aid.°® Researchers also found 
that tambon CD workers were spending a disproportionate amount of time 
in the more developed villages, to the relative neglect of more remote and 
less developed villages in their area of responsibility. 

Ban Yoi is the largest village in the tambon, the most developed, and has 
the best facilities. It is the residence of the kamnan and CD worker, on a 
good road, and therefore the village easiest for officials to reach. Ban Phai’s 
situation is precisely opposite: it is small, less developed, has few public 


See Somporn Sangchai, Toward Besponsive Local Government in Thgiland, Bang- 
kok: USOM Research Division, November 1968 for a discussion of the implications of 
official presence at the meetings of various local government institutions. Also see Fred 
von der Mehden and David A. Wilson, editors, Local Authority and Administration 
in Thailand, Academic Advisory Council for Thailand, Report for the United States 
Operations Mission/Thailand, 1970. 

26Community Development Department and American Institutes for Research, The 
Community Development Process: A Study of Sixteen Villages in Amphoe Nong Han. 
Changwat Udorn, Bangkok, 1970. 
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facilities and no all-season road. Yet not only did the TDC project get shifted 
from Ban Phai to Ban Yoi in 1968, but shortly thereafter the CD Depart- 
ment approved a road improvement project to Ban Yoi,3" further widening 
the amentities gap between the two villages. It is interesting to note that 
meetings held in the tambon concerning the TDC issue all took place in Ban 
Yoi, despite ‘the fact that the villagers’ complaints were coming from Ban 
Phai and the other villages in the eastern section of the tambon, a consider- 
able distance from Ban Yoi. Presumably, Ban Yoi was chosen as the loca- 
tion for these meetings to ease the problem for the attending officials, since 
Ban Yoi is located on the main road; officials’ convenience took precedence 
over villagers’ convenience, some of whom, as mentioned above, walked 14 
kilometers to attend the meeting. 

Issues of Local Leadership and Village Competition: Two principal themes 
in this case were the animosity of villagers toward a kamnan and the com- 
petition between a “have” and a “have not” village for leadership of a tam- 
bon. To this situation was added competition between an older kamnan 
and a young, ambitious phuyaiban which exacerbated the traditional con- 
flict and jealousy between two villages. According to one CD official, the 
Ban Phai phuyaiban hopes to become kamnan in time, and turned this case 
to his advantage. 

How often is the appellation “communist supporter and insurgent” made 
against villagers who refuse to follow demands of a dictatorial kamnan or 
phuyaiban? And, in such cases, how often do government officials, as a 
matter of policy, support the designated leader instead of ordinary villagers? 
Perhaps the only solution to this problem is the establishment of two or four 
year terms for the office of phuyaiban and kamnan. Most would no doubt 
be reelected, but at least there would be an opportunity for villagers to re- 
move leaders whose behavior proves them unfit for office. One Thai re- 
searcher in the Northeast divided local leaders into three groups: (1) those 
who had been elected because of personal or monetary favors; (2) those who 
had been elected because of the influence of important friends and relatives; 
and (3) those who had been elected because the villagers respected and 
liked them.38 A lifetime is a long term of office for local officials who fit into 
either of the first two categories. There is a well-known Thai saying that to 
become a kamnan costs 10,000 baht; a phuyaiban, 1,000 baht. 

Government Response: It is often rather easy to cast the government in a 
negative role when writing of legislative action, to see it primarily as an ob- 
structionist bureaucracy bent on thwarting the attempts of popularly elected 
representatives to carry out the wishes of their constituents. This case would 
not justify any such conclusion. e 


"Report from the Amphoe Sawd CD Officer to the Changwat Isan Governor, March 
1969. 


'38Mai Chuapaeng, “Village Leadership in Northeast Thailand,” Thai Journal of 
Development Administration, Bangkok: National Institute for Development Admin- 
istration, October 1969 (in Thai, English translation by Susan Morell). 
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The case was investigated and re-investigated by the CD Department and 
the Ministry of Interior. The CD Department, having investigated the case, 
concluded that a meeting had been duly held in the tambon to decide on a 
TDC location; that a vote had been duly taken; and that the villagers’ repre- 
sentatives had unanimously chosen Ban Yoi as the location of the TDC. 
When the matter was carried further, however, the CD Department willingly 
had the matter re-investigated; another meeting was convened, resulting in 
reaffirmation of the Ban Yoi location. There was no need for the officials to 
have given in on this point. Likewise, the Ministry of Interior, having com- 
pleted its investigation later, could fairly have stated that, in spite of the 
Ban Phai representative’s lack of understanding of his village’s role in con- 
struction of a TDC, the event was now past and a new center already near 
completion at Ban Yoi. There was no reason whatever to offer a compromise 
to the villagers of Ban Phai for legally they had no claim to one. 

All along, the villagers and their MP were able to find individuals in the 
bureaucracy who were more interested in the realities of the case than in 
documentary evidence alone. No one could have faulted the government au- 
thorities for refusing to offer a building to the residents of Ban Phai; no 
official was in a position to be threatened with scandal over the affair. 

MP Samai relates, however, that the Changwat Isan CD officer, who was 
responsible for most of the investigation, was continuously annoyed at the 
MP’s intervention. At one point this official stated bluntly to Samai, “You 
have no right to interfere with the work of the government.” And he further 
motes that the CD Director-General who first dealt with the case was quite 
sympathetic to the villagers’ complaint. He met with them in Bangkok and 
even visited the village to attend the open meeting. When he was replaced 
by a new Director-General, however, 


the whole climate changed, and traditional bureaucratic attitudes re- 
emerged. Senior officials traditionally believe their subordinates when 
their views conflict with villagers. Oficial statements are automatically 
‘the truth,’ while villagers’ or MPs’ statements are ‘charges, allega- 
tions.’39 


Parliamentary Intervention and Development of Political Institutions: 
Members of Parliament in Thailand in the 1969-1971 period had the con- 
stitutional role of passing legislation and controlling the government by 
means of interpellation and general debate. Strict constructionist critics of 
parliamentary action complained that MPs were too deeply involved i in the 
government’s administrative processes, that such intervention was “uncon- 
stitutional” and “none of the MP¢ business.” 

From 1958 to 1969, there were no national elections and no MPs, Many 
officials continued to question the validity of MP intervention in burean- 
cratic affairs after the 1969 election. Many MPs and their constituents, on 
the other hand, felt that it was very much the MPs’ “business,” as elected rep- 


Interview with MP Samai Thong-ngam, November 10, 1971. 
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resentatives, to protect them from excesses and errors of the bureaucracy. 
Such case work is an expected function of an elected Congressman or Sena- 
tor in the United States; in Thailand, there has not been enough time to 
develop an institutional response to it that is accepted with any consistency 
at various government levels. This case, and the many others during the 
recent legislative period, demonstrated that there was considerable confusion 
and conflict in Thailand all during the brief legislative era of 1969-71 con- 
cerning the degree to which an elected representative should act, or be per- 
mitted to act, on behalf of his constituents to modify or constrain adminis- 
trative behavior.*° 

Throughout this case, villagers knew that if they were rebuffed, threatened 
or mistreated by officials, they could go to MP Samai for assistance. One 
doubts whether the case would have gone so far in the pre-constitutional 
and contemporary periods of Revolutionary Party decrees and no Parlia- 
ment. The very existence of elected representatives, whatever their intrinsic 
power and influence in the House, is important to encouraging villager-of- 
ficial communication and articulation of rural grievances. Such communi- 
cation, in turn, seems essential if there is to be eventual expansion of popular 
participation in the Thai political process. The actions of MP Samai in the 
Tambon Phai case exemplify the active role which an MP could play if he 
so chose. This representative visited the tambon on three different occasions, 
talked with the villagers and their leaders, and formed his own opinion, 
which he communicated to the CD Director-General in personal visits and 
by letter. 

From interviews with the MP and with officials involved in the case, it 
was learned that the Ban Phai phuyaiban was an active supporter of MP 
Samai during the campaign, responsible for generating village support. It 
is possible that, immediately after the campaign was successfully concluded, 
the phuyaiban decided to utilize his connections with the new MP to pres- 
sure the government to get the 1968 TDC decision reversed. On February 
13, three days after the election, the petition with 248 names protesting the 
TDC decision of a year earlier was dispatched from the village to the Nai 
Amphoe and Governor. 

Many political scientists argue that growth of institutional capacity is a 
crucial element in the political development process.*! Creation and expan- 
sion of a rural political base is a primary element in this context. Strong, 
eager local supporters are essential to the ability of Thai politicians and 
political parties to extend their support beyond the urban cliques which have 
tr aditionally dominated political activities in Thailand. 


“See Pongpen Sakuntapai, “The 1968 Constitution: Relations Between the Executive 
and Legislative Branches,” Journal of Social Studies, Bangkok: Chulalengkorn Uni- 
versity, January 1970 (in Thai). 

“See Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1968, pp. 10-92; and Kramol Thongthammachat, The National 
Assembly in the Governing System of Thailand, Bangkok: Chulalongkorn University, 
Faculty of Political Science, 1971 (in Thai, pp. 56-70 and passim). 
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The degree to which Thai political parties can utilize the political energies 
of men like the phuyaiban of Ban Phai will, to a great extent, determine the 
success of “institutionalization.” This will require, however, tolerance on 
the part of government officials, civilian and military, toward interference, 
intervention, and independent political action by the MPs and their political 
supporters. If democracy Thai-style, when eventually reinstated, is to con- 
tinue and improve, more interventions on the model of the Tambon Phai 
episode are to be expected. Will the country’s military and bureaucratic 
executives be more tolerant of such “interference” in the later 1970s than 
they were in November 1971? This is perhaps the most crucial question for 
political development in Thailand in the years ahead. 


FIGURE 1. MAP OF TAMBON PHAI 
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IDEOLOGY AND TECHNICAL 
INNOVATION IN CHINESE 
INDUSTRY, 1949-1971 
/ Rensselaer W. Lee Ill 


Pres participation in Communist China serves to develop and main- 
tain commitment to officially sanctioned goals and, as a consequence, is 
closely linked to problems of economic construction and technological 
change. Possibly the most significant expression of the Chinese participatory 
style is in the technical sphere, where the Communist leadership has sought 
to promote the application of mass creative intelligence to improving the 
nation’s productive capacity. Opportunities for innovation, which in indus- 
trialized countries are the preserve of technical and managerial elites, are 
shared in China by broad segments of the working class. 

Concepts of mass technical experimentation and innovating derive from 
a complex ideology which has adapted elements of Marxist thought—specifi- 
cally Marx’s theories of cognition and his views on alienated labor—to 
China’s specific historical circumstance as a latecomer to industrialization. 
Within the ideology there are three main assumptions which justify the 
subordination of technology to politics. The first of these is that the estab- 
lishment of Communist power in 1949 created an entirely new set of pro- 
duction relationships in which workers were the “masters and not the slaves 
of their machines.”! From the mere fact of their political hegemony, in other 
words, the Chinese Communists developed a concept of labor which stressed 
creativity and problem-solving as well as ordinary manual work. The sec- 
ond is that valid scientific theories stem from practical experience, particu- 
larly experience in the struggle for production. In defending labor as a 
source of ideas for technological change, the regime has argued that tech- 
nology is the “summation of labor in action” or that “‘practice is the mother 
of science’-*-an epistemological stress designed to negate the predictive or 
guiding role of theory, and the consequent hegemony of “experts” over the 
process of innovation and change.’ 


*Li Li-san. “Promote Labor Emulation, Celebrate the 30th Anniversary of the Party.” 
Jen i Jih Pao (hereafter JMIP), July 1, 1951, p. 2. 

*E.g.. “Carry Out the Technical Revolution,” Survey of the China Mainland Press 
fie ter SCMP), No. 1788, 1958, p. 5 (JMJP June 3, 1958) 
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The third and perhaps the most crucial assumption of the ideology is that 
China should follow a uniquely national road of industrial and technological 
development and that such a Chinese road is more likely to emerge from a 
broad, rather than a narrow distribution of change-producing opportunities 
within the society. Experts, according to the political stereotypes of recent 
years, tend to regard foreign technical procedures and equipment as in- 
violable and to look down upon native innovation as running counter to the 
dictates of “science.” The masses, on the other hand, are said to be the most 
intelligent, to have the best practical experience and “to have never nursed 
the fetish of foreign dogmas.” The relationship of labor to the mass of pro- 
duction has, by their logic, broad implications for the nation’s overall pat- 
tern of technological growth; the measure of emancipation from alien in- 
dustrial models is the degree of mastery that produces exercise over their 
technological environment. 

The equalitarian aspects of the ideology have acquired special validity as 
a result of China’s need to borrow technology from abroad. Technological 
borrowing—#in particular reliance on the USSR in the 1950s—fostered the 
emergence of a new technocratic-managerial elite, but also rendered this 
elite peculiarly vulnerable to ideological attack. In the Great Leap and later 
in the Cultural Revolution, the ideology was able to counterpose foreign 
“theory” to native “practice” and experts were identified with foreign in- 
fluence over Chinese development. In these periods, the workers were hailed 
both as innovators and as cultural heroes as the Chinese sought to incor- 
porate uniquely indigenous elements to the creation of a modern industrial 
state. 


INNOVATION IN THE EARLY 1950s 


The concept of “creative” labor did not originate in China with the 
policies of the Great Leap Forward of 1958-1960. In the early 1950s and 
even prior to the founding of the Chinese People’s Republic in 1949 the 
Chinese Communists encouraged inventions and innovations by all em- 
ployees of enterprises as a means of rehabilitating the economy and foster- 
ing the development of production. Ideological themes were less prominent 
in the innovation campaigns of this period than in later ones; while insist- 
ing that workers as “masters” of the factory should share responsibility for 
the technical modernization of China’s industry, the regime did not at this 
time demand the subordination of theory to practice or the creation of 
“Chinese” as opposed to “foreign” styles in technology. Indiscriminate anti- 
foreignism and the downgradifg of expertise came later and %eflected the 
experience of the First Five Year Plan—specifically the massive Soviet aid 
to China which constituted the core of China’s industrialization efforts dur- 
ing the first decade of Communist rule. The early campaigns, however, laid 
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the groundwork for subsequent ones by establishing the workers’ right to 
exercise initiative and creativity in technical matters. 

The concept of worker innovation antedated the establishment of full 
Communist control in China; observers of the “liberated areas” in the late 
1940s claimed that workers’ inventions and creations were instrumental in 
restoring or improving the productive capacity of many enterprises. Much 
of the technological activity in the immediate pre-liberation period centered 
in Northeast China, particularly in the area of Lushun-Dairen. In September 
1949 this area became the scene of a “new production second movement,” 
the purpose of which was to “create every form and level of new records” in 
production efficiency, product quality, economizing of raw materials, re- 
duction of waste products and reduction of manufacturing costs. The accom- 
plishment of these aims, Communist writers argued, depended less upon 
increases in labor time or intensity than upon the application of every work- 
er’s “creative spirit” to problem-solving and innovation.* The idea of worker 
creativity seems to have been partly inspired by the Soviet concept of “ 
tionalization” introduced in Lushun-Dairen enterprises in the late 1940s.° 
“Rationalization,” however, was distinct from technical innovation, referring 
mainly to changes in work methods (or in the division of labor) designed 
to make better use of machines or maximize use of labor time. Chinese ac- 
counts of workers’ achievements during the record movement offered many 
examples of workers who made structural improvements in tools and ma- 
chinery, and even invented some new items of equipment. 

Over the next several years the Chinese Communists regularly featured 
reports of workers’ exploits in the technical realm. The Anshan Iron and 
Steel Works, in particular, seems to have been a breeding ground for tech- 
nical novelty, including inventions which reportedly revolutionized steel 
rolling operations and the lathe-processing of machine parts. The achieve- 
ments of Anshan workers and employees, in fact, seem to have been the in- 
spiration for a nationwide technical innovation movement formally launched 
by the All-China Federation of Trade Unions in April 1954. This campaign 
was in some respects a precursor to the technical policies of the Great Leap 
Forward; it differed greatly in scope, however, being limited to “uncover- 
ing the hidden potential of existing enterprises”——those enterprises inherited 
from pre-1949 days which had “antiquated equipment, poor working con- 
ditions and low productivity.” While promoting mass innovation in the sec- 
tor, the Communists were simultaneously introducing large amounts of 
Soviet machinery and equipment into China for the “core” industrial proj- 
ects of the Wirst Five Year Plan, This “twostrack” technological policy was 
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explained by Lai Jo-yu, the Chairman of the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions (ACFTU) as follows: 


The industrial development (of China) depends on two things: first, 
large-scale capital reconstruction which will provide China with more 
modern plants with the latest equipment and most advanced production 
technique; secondly, the fullest utilization of existing industrial po- 
tential and the rapid increase in labor productivity. Technical innova- 
tions by the working class form a very important means of achieving 
a rapid increase in labor productivity. With their mass inventions and 
creations, the working class are pushing forward China’s construction 
and building a happy tomorrow.? 


Doubtless because of the low technical level of most enterprises in China 
at the time, the 1954 campaign took on the coloring of a genuine mass move- 
ment with some ideological overtones. Publications described it as “an im- 
portant form of mass participation in management,” and urged technical 
staff to combine their scientific theories with the workers’ firsthand knowl- 
edge of production techniques. Workers were defined as the backbone of 
the movement, and criticism was directed against factory personnel who 
“mocked workers for trying to be like engineers.” As in the Great Leap 
Forward, party and trade union organizations served as advocates of work- 
ers’ innovation proposals before the factory administration; without such 
support, official accounts indicated the proposals might “die an early death” 
in bureaucratic processing.® 

During the spring and summer of 1954, the Government expressed great 
confidence in the ability of workers and employees of enterprises to change 
the face of China’s economy by “invention and creation” (fa ming ch’uang 
tzao) on a variety of technical fronts. As the campaign wore on, however, 
press reports began to express increasing concern over the economic and 
social by-products of mass innovation and over its potential relation to a 
concurrent dimension ‘of technological change—the reliance on Soviet aid 
and advice for building a modern industrial sector. Official criticism of the 
movement took several forms: first, that enterprises were “blindly and reck- 
lessly seeking after invention and creation” with the result that innovation 
proposals, while multitudinous, often had no relation to key production 
problems. This, noted a Jen Min Jih Pao editorial, was a “purposeless, spon- 
taneous tendency” that scattered the energies of the worker, wasted raw 
materials and decreased output; second, that emphasis on technical creativity 
tended to increase internal differentiation within the labor force and to 
“weaken the mass character of [bor emulation”; third, that ent&rprises had 
neglected the study of Soviet and indigenous advanced experience, and had 
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duplicated invention and creation already successfully accomplished else- 
where; and fourth, that the campaign had confused priorities in the modern 
sector by encouraging employees to concentrate on innovation instead of 
on learning Soviet technical and operational procedures—a complaint re- 
flecting the partial breakdown of the two-track technical strategy defined 
earlier by Lai Jo-yu.!° A contributing factor to the above tendencies may 
well have been the system of grading and rewarding innovation, announced 
in August 1954, which unambiguously favored technical over non-technical 
forms of innovation (“rationalization” proposals being more within the 
capabilities of the average worker) and which also placed a premium on 
original creation as opposed to imitation.4 

As a result of the problems resulting from unrestrained mass innovation, 
the government by the end of 1954 began to define the content of the cam- 
paign in terms of technical diffusion and “improving and elevating tech- 
nigue” rather than in terms of the creation of new technology. In March 
1955, the regime formally called a halt to the innovations movement and 
replaced it with a technical policy consisting of three main points: “learn- 
ing and grasping Soviet advanced experience, popularization of indigenous 
experiences that have proved effective, and stimulating rationalization pro- 
posals from the masses.”1? The latter point demonstrated the regime’s in- 
tention to permit the masses a voice in making innovation but at a rudi- 
mentary and largely nontechnical level. The shift in policy was probably 
inevitable, given the need to consolidate the innovations resulting from the 
campaign, the low technical level of most workers and the regime’s general 
posture of dependence upon Soviet assistance. Recent Chinese interpretations 
describe the fading of mass innovation in the mid-1950s as part of a con- 
spiracy by Liu Shao-ch’i and his agents to impose Soviet revisionist doc- 
trines upon Chinese industry. Such an explanation is, of course, inadequate, 
serving mainly the purpose of downgrading Mao’s party opposition in the 
Cultural Revolution; nevertheless, it offers a clue to the ideological origins 
of the Great Leap Forward, for in 1958 the worker-innovator re-emerged 
with stunning force as an essential ingredient in a new Chinese cultural self- 
image. 


THE Great LEAP FORWARD 


Ideology and Superstition: The Great Leap Forward of 1958-1960 re- 
affirmed the principle of mass technical innovation established in the early 
1950s. With respect to scope, organization and sources of ideological legi- 
timacy, hoWever, GLF innovation campaigfs differed from earlier versions, 
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mainly because they fully encompassed the social and technological condi- 
tions created by the introduction of Soviet aid. Soviet advanced experience 
in this period lost its sacrosanct quality as the Chinese Communists shifted 
from a two-track to an integral strategy of technical modernization. 

Fundamental to the new strategy was an ideology that now stressed crea- 
tiveness in both class and national terms. This emphasis was most apparent 
in the campaign to break down “superstition”-——meaning, in Communist 
parlance, unquestioning reverence for scientific theories, authorities and 
foreigners. The immediate objective of the campaign was to legitimize mass 
participation in science and technology, which Communist writers argued 
were no mystery, were “the fruit of many years’ practice by the laboring 
people” and could easily be grasped by them.*® Experts were viewed as both 
perpetrators and victims of superstition: on the one hand they attempted 
to delude or intimidate non-expert outsiders by surrounding their work with 
mysterious scientific jargon; on the other, they worshipped “foreigners, 
foreign books and foreign methods” and denied the scientific basis of any 
ideas or techniques that did not originate in foreign countries.1* Seemingly 
under attack in the polemics against superstition was a kind of class hier- 
archy of ideas which placed the expert above the non-intellectual and the 
foreign above the indigenous. To break this chain of dependency, the gov- 
ernment now declared that productive practice was the source of scientific- 
technological theory—meaning, in the GLF context, that Chinese practice 
could correct, modify, or further develop those foreign theories that had 
guided China’s industrialization in the past. 

The attempt to destroy blind faith in the technological experience of 
foreign countries—to subordinate, in ideological terms, “foreign” theory 
to “native” practice—was one of the most distinctive elements of Maoist 
doctrine as it emerged during the Great Leap. The Communist leadership 
at this time hinged on the success of the technological revolution upon the 
elimination of the so-called “national inferiority complex”—a pervasive 
tendency to equate China’s low standard of science and technology with the 
inability of the Chinese people to solve problems or to create anything new. 
“The lack of confidence in the nation,” said Nieh Jung-chen in August 1958, 
“is equivalent to the lack of confidence in 600,000,000 people for innova- 
tion, ——a remark that shows the extent to which national self-assertion had 
become part of the ideology of innovation in the GLF.*5 The impact of this 
new configuration upon the politics of the industrial enterprise may be stated 
quite simply: the workers gained in technical power what the experts lost as 
a result of their association with foreign influence over China’s dgvelopment. 
Not only Chinese scientific and technical personnel suffered a loss of pres- 
tige and status under such conditions, but also Soviet advisors working in 
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Chinese industry. That their ordinary functions were difficult to perform 
in the ideological climate of the period is indicated by the following Soviet 
comment: 


The intensive campaign praising local experience and condemning 
everything that had to do with foreign experience and practice... 
everything based on complicated modern technology, created an un- 
tenable atmosphere for foreign experts, especially Soviet ones ... 
making it difficult for them to do whatever they were supposed to do 
on the basis of treaties and agreements.1° 


Maoist technical policy in the Great Leap may be viewed partly as a na- 
tivist reaction to the Soviet model that guided China’s industrial develop- 
ment in the First Five Year Plan. One might say that the studied dependence 
upon “advanced Soviet experience” had provoked its dialectical counter- 
part—hostility to things foreign, as the nation groped its way toward a new 
technological identity. 

The Campaign Against Modernity: The technical strategy which emerged 
during the Great Leap comprised, in its broadest outlines, a campaign 
against what the Chinese viewed as limitations—tangible and psychological— 
imposed upon the nation’s development by foreign standards of modernity. 
This campaign took both direct and indirect forms: the first encompassing 
industrial enterprises that were built, equipped and operated with Soviet aid 
—enterprises using advanced machinery and complex production procedures. 
Communist writers frequently argued, particularly in the latter months of 
1958, that the very modernity ‘of these new plants had its drawbacks, since 
it fostered the pervasive “superstition” that higher-level technology and 
equipment were somehow immune to further change.'7 A concomitant of 
production technology in the modern sector was “a pile of detailed rules, 
systems and regulations” relating to technical management and plant op- 
erations which, it was argued, promoted technical conservatism, tied the 
hands of the working class, and restricted the development of production. 
The campaign to reform foreign technique was hence accompanied by a 
broadly-based assault against “irrational” rules and regulations, not only 
technical norms which reflected “objective laws involved in processes of pro- 
duction,” but also managerial systems which in one way or another defined 
the distribution of technical power within the enterprise.1® The new doctrines 
of technical management introduced in the Great Leap transferred powers 
of decision concerning innovation proposals to lower levels—hence reducing 
the number, of bureaucratic steps (kuan k’ou) involved in processing new 
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proposals—and also provided for worker participation in technical design- 
ing. Designing had special political significance for the architects of the 
Great Leap as a kind of ultimate arena of class struggle in industry; that 
workers would now no longer merely “produce according to the blueprints 
of specialists” but have some voice in designing itself allegedly changed 
their “simple-mindedness of doing what they were told” and more than any- 
thing else strengthened their sense of responsibility as “masters” of the 
enterprise.?° 

The second major variant of Chinese technological strategy in the GLF 
was epitomized in the concept of “walking on two legs”—referring to the 
simultaneous use of foreign and indigenous methods in the development of 
industry. Walking on two legs was subject to widely varying interpretations 
‘during the Great Leap. One “‘conservative” interpretation viewed foreign 
and indigenous methods as separate entities, and the latter as crude or in- 
ferior—valuable only in terms of political mobilization, utilization of scat- 
tered local resources, adaptation to specific natural conditions, and quick 
increases in production where foreign or modern facilities were lacking. A 
different interpretation (one which I assume was shared by Mao and his 
followers), was that indigenous was not necessarily synonymous with back- 
ward, and that home-grown methods often contained something original and 
unique that could be brought out and developed in integration with foreign 
ones. Spokesmen for the integrationist position claimed that native tech- 
niques were, in a number of cases, more advanced and scientific than West- 
ern ones and that their use represented not a temporary economic expedient 
but a long-term strategic policy. Such techniques, developed largely in 
medium-small scale enterprises with relatively few capital commitments and 
simple production technologies, were claimed to have “a great and promis- 
ing future” and even to be capable of serving as pioneering examples for 
the large modern enterprises.”° Chinese industry as a whole, in other words, 
would benefit from lengthening of the production front, and from the in- 
creased scope for mass innovation that this implied. 


Rationalization and Simplification: Mass technical innovation in the Great 
Leap often involved a kind of technological devolution from the complex 
to the simple. Communist press reports are replete with examples of tools 
and machinery that were reduced in size, weight, and number of parts as a 
result of mass participation in technical designing. In some instances, the 
aims of simplification were described in terms of economizing on raw mate- 
ials, working time and of shortening the production cycle. Other accounts 
attempted to place technical simplification within an evolutionary framework 
that could give scientific legitimacy to ‘native techniques. “Generally, in- 
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digenous methods are more simple,” remarked Jen Min Jih Pao in May 
1960, but whether or not a method is scientific “must be based on its actual 
achievements in production.” “Some machinery,” the article continued “may 
be simple in structure but more advanced and superior in terms of the re- 
sults it achieves . . . hence, it is obviously erroneous to consider simplicity 
as backwardness.”*? Another source argued that simplification corresponded 
to “laws” governing the development of technology, noting that while on 
the whole the development of production technologies proceeds from the 
simple to the complex, “when a certain stage is reached, development often 
returns from the complex to the simple.” Technological change in the West, 
he said, was partly a process of rationalizing early mechanical inventions 
in order to increase the ratio of performance to input components; by the 
same token, the rational simplification of foreign product designs in China 
could involve their metamorphosis into something not only distinctly in- 
digenous but also, in a universalist sense, technically superior.?” 

Communist spokesmen also tended to make a virtue of simplicity in de- 
fending the small-scale “mass” enterprises set up in large numbers during 
the Leap. The scope for experimentation and innovation in these enterprises 
was very broad, it was argued, because of their fewer capital commitments 
and flexible production procedures. “Because production technique in many 
small-scale plants is relatively simple and the scale of equipment relatively 
small according to one article, it is easy to transform them to carry out ex- 
periments while production is going on. In the course of this experimenta- 
tion, he continued, it was possible not only to improve equipment and tech- 
nical procedures, but “even to advance completely new and creative produc- 
tion methods which will overthrow traditional methods”; hence, it con- 
cluded, small-scale industry would “reach levels unattainable for large-scale 
enterprises and thus propel the technological revolution in large-scale enter- 
prises themselves.” 


Progress of the Leap and Its Aftermath: The year 1958 probably marked 
the high tide of radicalism in the technical realm; during most of 1959, 
Maoist technical strategy and its ideological underpinnings came in for con- 
siderable criticism on grounds that, while bringing technology to the masses 
might be good for political mobilization, it was not good for economic con- 
struction. Critics pointed to imbalance in production caused by the over- 
throw of rules and systems, to the decline of standards in product designing, 
to the free-wheeling and disorderly character of much factory innovation 
and, above all, to the tremendous drain on labor and resources resulting 
from “walkigeg on two legs” in iron and stgel manufacture. Such criticism 
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was temporarily silenced by Mao’s apparent victory over the “right oppor- 
tunists” at the Lushan plenum in August; in late 1959 and early 1960 Com- 
munist spokesmen presented vigorous, and in some cases highly sophisticated 
arguments for Maoist policies of the “early” Great Leap, and claimed a new 
upsurge in the technical revolution—a “movement of the whole people” 
that was broader in scope and richer in content than movements for tech- 
nical innovation in the past.** Behind the revivalist rhetoric of this period, 
however, powerful forces were at work within the regime to establish guide- 
lines for mass innovation and to consolidate the gains and cut the losses of 
the previous two years. This was particularly apparent in the new stress on 
planning, organization and leadership of technological change; as Nieh 
Jung-chen remarked in April 1960: 


Although there were many technical innovations in the past, there was 

no co-ordination among them. In contrast, the recent technical revolu- 

tion has a clear-cut objective and a definite content; hence, we will 

be able to carry out all-round technical transformation in a planned 
|  -way.25 


Planned change meant, at the level of the individual enterprise, strengthen- 
ing the weak links in production through full or partial mechanization of 
ordinary manual work; on a somewhat broader scale, it called for the sum- 
ming-up and consolidation of miscellaneous single-item innovations into 
integrated sets of experiences which could be popularized through entire 
branches of industry. The so-called “movement of the whole people” was, 
in effect, an effort to restore balance within the nation’s economy, and in 
so doing it emphasized technical diffusion at the expense of new technical 
departures. Workers began to lose influence over equipment reform and 
product designing in the modern sector; exports began to recover prestige 
and status where technical consolidation and diffusion required elevation 
of mass creations and production experiences to the level of theory. (Evi- 
dently unaffected by the new attitude towards experts was the position of 
Soviet advisors who were withdrawn in July-August 1960, reportedly be- 
cause the Chinese had for some time refused to respect their instructions, 
and were subjecting them to political indoctrination, surveillance, and other 
forms of harassment.) 26 

The technical policy which emerged in the aftermath of the GLF repre- 
sented a further trend toward regulation and standardization in all spheres 
of the economy. The need to restore order in production, to raise the quality 
of production, and to continue the operation and expansion of the modern 
sector had the effect of shifting ghe locus of technical power upgvard within 
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enterprises. Communist publications now called upon enterprises to “fully 
develop the positive functions” of technical staff and to practice democratic 
centralism in the formulation and execution of technical policy. According 
to this formula, workers could voice their opinions on projects under con- 
sideration, but actual decisions would be the sole prerogative of technical 
departments and especially of the Chief Engineer who, under the leadership 
of the factory head, exercised ultimate authority over all technical matters. 
Workers were admonished that conflicts of opinion with technicians “could 
not be made into an excuse for disobedience.”*7 While it would be incorrect 
and misleading to say that the masses played no role in technical innovation 
in the post-Leap years, their innovations were subject to elaborate bureau- 
cratic controls and the worker-innovator as a Chinese folk hero faded tem- 
porarily from public prominence. _ 

The elevation of the experts’ role was further reflected in numerous state- 
ments which both defended the “relative independence of theory in develop- 
ment” and repudiated the ideological notion that production experience 
could substitute for fundamental scientific training in providing guidelines 
for technological advance.?8 A concomitant of the apparent hegemony of 
theory over practice in this period was the increased acceptability in China 
of foreign technological ideas. Despite the official stress on “self-reliance,” 
practical technical policy seems to have de-emphasized technical improve- 
ments and innovations in product design, to have scrapped many of the crea- 
tions of the Great Leap Forward and to have restored many “foreign” tech- 
nological processes in industry. While later accounts exaggerate the extent 
to which China became “enslaved” to foreign technical doctrines under the 
aegis of the experts, there is much evidence to suggest that the posture of 
self-reliance was a guise for technical conservatism—that the regime was 
more concerned with establishing normal productive operations than with 
developing an independent designing capability. 


THE RETURN TO Pouitics 


From the Designing Revolution to the Cultural Revolution: The relative 
separation of politices and technology that occurred in the aftermath of the 
Great Leap Forward did not last long. In November 1964, Mao Tse-tung 
reportedly issued a call for a nationwide mass movement to revolutionize 
designing work in industry. This new campaign, centered primarily in the 
realms of capital construction and machine-building, was aimed at tech- 
nicians who were isolated from reality, who regarded designing as the pre- 
rogative of specialists, and who considered as a result that the masses were 
“laymen” who “should produce according to design and have no voice in 
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designing itself.”*° Designers were told to go deep into reality, identify 
with the workers, study and compare production experiences, and then, after 
making a design, verify its correctness in practice. The rationale behind this 
“designing on the spot” method was both ideological and pragmatic. A tech- 
nician who was separated from production and the masses was prone, ac- 
cord to Communist writers, to tendencies toward individualism (ke jen chui) 
and bookism (pen penchui), both of which detracted from the quality and 
efficiency of his work. Individualism was equivalent to showing off one’s 
independent creative ability in order to maximize personal fame and posi- 
tion. “Bookism,” working mechanically according to the rules, standards 
and formulae contained in books was, in a sense, the converse of this. Both 
tendencies were said to have similar practical manifestations: giganticism, 
overcomplexity, disregard for local conditions, and prolongation of the pro- 
duction cycle; their ideological implications, however, were different. In 
charging designers with individualism, the regime was at least acknowledg- 
ing their efforts at creating something novel, if decrying the methodology 
and practical effects of such efforts. With the charge of bookism, however, 
the regime was able to equate separation from the masses not only with im- 
practical or irrational designing, but also with uncritical imitation of foreign 
patterns in technology. The latter stereotype was far better suited to the 
ideological needs of Mao and his followers, and by early 1966 Communist 
workers began to equate expertness almost entirely with spiritual enslave- 
ment to foreign technique and to define the masses as the source of all wis- 
dom and independent creativity in Chinese life. 

The innovation campaigns of the Cultural Revolution reestablished the 
ideological link between mass initiative in the technical realm and China’s 
emancipation from foreign technological models. This link, moreover, has 
acquired specific historical referents; the rhetoric of recent years invariably 
blames the limitations on workers’ technical creativity in the pre-Leap and 
post-Leap periods on “foreign rules and systems,” “the mechanical applica- 
tion of foreign experience,” and on agents of revisionism within the Chinese 
Communist Party. Liu Shao-ch’i, in particular, serves as the symbol of dual 
alienation in China, being held responsible for imposing Soviet technical 
and managerial doctrines upon factory life and for the concomitant restric- 
tion of the workers’ right to innovate.?? Such accounts, of course, never 
describe the decline of politics in the technical realm as the result of any 
inherent deficiencies in worker innovations themselves; their importance 
lies in illuminating the crucial role of nationalism in promoting the ascend- 
ancy of politics over technical administration by experts. The fusion of 
politics and nationalism, of cla% and national oppression is bY no means 


2“Correct Designing Comes from Practice,” SCMP, No. 3459, 1965, p. 3 (JMJP, 
April 22, 1965). 

“Struggle for Revolutionizing Designing Work,” SCMP No. 3448, 1965, p. 7 (JMJP, 
April 10, 1965) 

“Eg, “Advance in the Direction of Independence, Self-Determination and Regen- 
eration through Self-Reliance,” SCMP, No. 4433, 1969, p. 7 (JMIP May 20, 1969). 
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a new one in Chinese Communist ideology; its application to the technical 
sphere, however, is novel, as are the peculiar stereotypes which result from 
this application. Replacing the compradore of old is the bourgeois expert 
who perceives modernization in imitative terms and so seeks (albeit per- 
haps unconsciously) to perpetuate China’s position of inferiority vis a vis 
the industrialized countries of the world. And replacing economic exploita- 
tion is a new and more insidious variety—the deprivation of the natural 
right of workers to make creative contributions to building China’s indus- 
trial future. 


Technical Themes in the Cultural Revolution: The Chinese Communists 
have, in recent years, reaffirmed the broad outlines of the integral technical 
strategy initially adopted in the Great Leap Forward. This strategy empha- 
sizes, first of all, class struggle against “imported doctrines” embodied in 
foreign equipment, technical procedures and product designs, and second, 
the creation of new techniques in enterprises relatively unencumbered by 
capital commitments or complex production procedures. Even more explicitly 
than in the Great Leap Forward, mass mobilization in the technical realm 
has been regarded as a prerequisite to China’s independent road of industrial 
development. In defining this independent road the Chinese do not (as do 
many Western observers of China) counterpose politics and technical ra- 
tionality; on the contrary, they view the broad distribution of technical 
power in enterprises as promoting the rationalization of technology that 
would otherwise be maintained or reproduced intact. Accounts of equipment 
reform, for example, depict workers as pragmatic and courageous, experts 
as conservative, if not fetishistic; according to one report, workers proposed 
renovation of some imported machinery and the technical authority in charge 
responded:“This is a foreign machine. Every single part of itis based upon 
a scientific theory. You should not interfere with it.”3? In this, as in other 
similar cases, the workers disregarded the authority’s instructions and re- 
novated the machine with good results. Other accounts point to the rational- 
izing impact of mass designing upon foreign-style machine products. As in 
the Great Leap Forward, the integration of designing with production re- 
sulted in a process of technical devolution from the complex to the simple. 
Products designed exclusively by technical elites, the argument runs, tend to 
retain the scale and complexity of the foreign pattern; on the other hand, 
“an important aspect of mass innovation” in China is the creation of “new 
Chinese-type products characterized by their small size, lightness, high effi- 
ciency and simple structure.” 

The same congruence of mass and rational may be seen in recent Com- 
munist si@tements defending medium-small scale enterprises as a source of 
potential new ideas for China’s industrial modernization. Arguments for 
such a potential derive as in the Great Leap Forward from the assumption 


Technological Revolution Under Way in Peking Printing Plant,” SCMP, No. 4306, 
1968, p. 18 (NCNA Peking, Nov. 20, 1968). 
Chi Wei. “China’s Industry is Forging Ahead,” Peking Review, Jan. 1, 1971, p. 11. 
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that the less the capital outlay within a given enterprise, the greater the scope 
for technical innovation. “Medium and small-scale enterprises,” said a 197] 
Jen Min Jih Pao editorial, “being a blank sheet of paper are not laden with 
any burden and restricted by rules and regulations. They can boldly create 
and carry out innovations and serve as pacesetters in the search for new 
techniques of all hands.” Rapid technological development, it continued, 
depends upon a broad industrial front which 


... will give millions of masses a vast scope for working out technical 
innovations and give full play to the wisdom and ingenuity of our work- 
ing people so as to promote continuous development of technology and 
to scale the heights of world science and technology.®4 


An infinitely expanding industrial front that can both increase the scope 
for mass innovation and enhance China’s evolutionary potential in tech- 
nology is in a sense the epitome of Maoist developmental strategy—a strategy 
that makes a virtue of backwardness and hence lends strength to the notion 
that the masses are the creators of China’s industrial future. 


CoNCLUSION 


Chinese concepts of mass innovation find little counterpart in modern 
industrial societies, where change-producing activity occurs mostly in set- 
tings well removed—both physically and socially—from productive prac- 
tice. The Maoist dictum that practice governs the course of technological 
advance seems best applicable to America a century ago when many inven- 
tors were, in fact, men with little formal scientific training.’ The “time- 
bound” quality of worker innovation extends also to its ideological under- 
pinnings: While the integration of technology and labor is “Marxist” because 
it raises the worker above the level of an appendage of a machine, it also is 
closely linked to the issue of Chinese identity in modernization. Since the 
Chinese perceive alienation along both class and national lines, one wonders 
what will happen to the equation of “foreign and expert,” native and 
mass as China moves toward higher levels of modernization and tech- 
nological self-confidence. If technological dependency has been a source 
of elitism in Chinese economic life, so may enough “Chinese” production 
techniques, product designs, and technical reference works. The worker’s 
technical power has been closely allied to anti-foreignism; it may fade, how- 
ever, when the problem of alienation ceases to reflect China’s relations with 
foreign countries, but becomes a function of class hierarchies and factory 
technology alone. 

Mass innovation may have performed some important rationaljjzing func- 
tions in Chinese industry by subjecting foreign technological inputs to broad- 


34“¢Simultaneous Development of Large-Size, Medium and Small-Size Enterprises,” 
SCMP, No. 4731, 1970, pp. 73-75 (JMJP, Aug. 24, 1970). 

**This is not to say that worker creativeness could not have some limited practical 
relevance in American industry, both as a response to problems of labor alienation, 
and as a productivity raising measure in technically outmoded work situations. 
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ly-based scrutiny and criticism. Its social costs, however, are also apparent, 
particularly its impact upon the morale of professional elites. Recent articles 
in the aftermath of the Cultural Revolution note that, in the ideological 
climate of that period, many technicians simply abandoned their intellectual 
functions entirely, “having acquired the idea that labor is safe and technical 
work is dangerous.”°* Recognizing that “integration with the masses” can 
be carried too far, the Chinese leaders seem at present to be giving greater 
recognition to intellectual elites and to the methods and procedures of sci- 
ence generally. It may be some time, however, before they formally grant 
to scientific theory a dominant role in guiding the creation of technical 
novelty. 


"Intensify Re-education of Intellectuals and Let Technical Personnel Play Their 
Parts to the Full,” SCMP, No. 4978, 1971, p. 3 (Kuang Ming Jih Pao, Sept. 6, 1971). 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
IN CHINA 
/ Joseph Anderson Shih* 


T article attempts to summarize the general condition of science and 
technology in the People’s Republic of China during the past twenty years. 
From this, we may be able to forecast the future trend. And, of particular 
relevance in a country such as Communist China, we may be able to gain 
some understanding of the interplay of technology and ideology. 

Reliable data presents an obvious problem. Most of the scientific and 
technical journals formerly published in China have unfortunately been 
suspended since the early stage of the Cultural Revolution.’ I have been 
forced, therefore, to rely on refugee interviews in Hong Kong, and on such 
material as it has been possible to glean from travelers’ reports and main- 
land newspapers and periodicals.” 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


As soon as the Communists gained contro] in 1949, they used the United 
Front policy to carry out an effective mobilization of China’s scientists, tech- 
nologists, educators, and industrialists (then classed as “national capital- 
ists”). One result was the rapid rehabilitation of China’s war-ruined econ- 
omy. Another was the reorientation and thorough reorganization of China’s 
scientific and technical community to carry out the mission assigned them by 
the Communist Party in the forthcoming industrialization programs. 


1953-1957: First Five-Year Plan. In this period, China relied heavily on 
technological assistance and equipment from the Soviet Union. In addition, 


“This is a revised and updated version of a paper presented at the Symposium on 
Chinese Society, sponsored by the YMCA of the California Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena, California, on February 18-3], 1971. I am indebted to the Cente® for Chinese 
Studies of the University of California at Berkeley, and especially to its librarian, Mr. 
C. P. Chen, for encouragement and documentary support. 

*A new scientific monthly, K’o-hsueh shih-yen [Experimental Science], commenced 
publication in China in January 1971. 

"The writer was associated for many years with the Union Research Institute of 
Hong Kong and was able, in the mid-1960s, to interview some four hundred refugee 
students, technicians, and research personnel from the mainland. 
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large numbers of scientists and technicians were educated abroad and 
brought back to China. The first plan had a number of noteworthy achieve- 
ments: some five hundred major industrial plants were built, steel produc- 

tion reached four million tons, and about 60% of the machinery and equip- 
-~ ment for the Plan was produced in China. 

These accomplishments were hardly impressive compared to those of ad- 
vanced industrial countries, but they represented considerable progress in 
China’s technology. One example may be found in the military field. From 
August 8-23, 1958, the People’s Liberation Army subjected the small off- 
shore island of Quemoy to one of the heaviest artillery bombardments in 
military history. The Chinese motives may be interpreted in various ways, 
but one obvious fact is that the First Five-Year Plan had provided China 
with very substantial military muscle. 


1958-1964: Second Five-Year Plan. Building on the success already 
achieved, the Chinese leaders now greatly raised their sights. Goals for the 
second Plan included:* the creation of three new major industrial bases 
(Northwest, Southwest, and around the San-men dam on the Yellow River) ; 
production in China of 70% of the machinery and equipment; annual pro- 
duction of 10-12 million tons of steel, 5-6 million tons of petroleum, 1-1.2 
hundred thousand tons of aluminum, and 3-3.2 million tons of chemical 
fertilizers. 

Ambitious though these objectives may have been, they were almost im- 
mediately thrown aside in favor of the mass-mobilization, all-out approach 
of Mao Tse-tung’s ill-conceived Great Leap Forward. This exhausting, un- 
balanced, and poorly organized spasm of activity (and the effects of several 
bad harvests) produced more chaos than progress, and brought the national 
economy for a time to near ruin. 

China’s problems were compounded by the ideological dispute with the 
Soviet Union leading to the Sino-Soviet split, the termination of Soviet aid, 
and the precipitate withdrawal of all Soviet engineers and technicians from 
China, carrying with them the blueprints for factories and engineering proj- 
ects still under construction. The euphoric goals of the Great Leap were 
perforce forgotten, recovery and “self-reliance” became the dominant themes, 
and the Second Five-Year Plan was extended by two years (1958 through 
1964). 

Reliable statistics of just what was accomplished in this seven-year period 
are lacking. Early figures for the Great Leap proved to have been exaggerated 
and were officially discarded; later reports were intentionally vague and 
nonspecifig. Claimed accomplishments incļude: self-sufficiency in petroleum; 
a 70% increase in scientific and technological manpower; the completion of 
1013 “large and medium sized” industrial plants—many of them designed, 
manufactured, and installed entirely by Chinese technologists. Here again 
a concrete demonstration of progress may be seen in the military sphere: 


*Chou En-lai, The Second Five-Year Plan, 1958-1962 (Peking: People’s Press, 1956). 
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the People’s Liberation Army administered a swift and sharp defeat to the 
Indian Army in 1962, and China successfully detonated its first nuclear de- 
vice in 1964. 

1965-1970: Third Five-Year Plan (?) Officially, there seems to have been 
no mention of a Third Five-Year Plan. Nonetheless, January 1, 1971, was 
announced as the beginning date of the “Fourth Five-Year Plan.”* We as- 
sume, therefore, that the years 1965 to 1970 may be assigned to the third 
Plan. Specific goals and accomplishments are even more difficult to docu- 
ment. These were (at least from 1966 through 1969) the years of upheaval 
during the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. Universities were closed 
and factional fighting shut down many industrial plants. Still, it is obvious 
that advanced research continued, and progress was made in several lines. 
Examples include: the successful testing of a hydrogen bomb; reported de- 
velopment of intermediate range ballistic missiles; production of the MIG-2] 
jet fighter; and great expansion of production of trucks and tractors. Some 
of these successes, and particularly the orbiting of a satellite, were accom- 
plished considerably sooner than had been expected by Western observers. 
Once again, the military aspect may be significant. Since 1969 China has 
apparently been willing to face the danger of a military confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. The tension certainly. has an ideological basis, but China’s 
unflinching attitude must be taken to reflect some technological confidence 
in its ability to wage at least a defensive war against a major power. 


THe MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHINESE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY SINCE 
1960 


Because detailed information on scientific progress and industrial pro- 
duction is not available, it is all the more pertinent to try to examine the basis 
for this attitude of apparent confidence. Of particular relevance are the ac- 
complishments during the decade since 1960, when the sudden withdrawal 
of Soviet technical assistance forced China to depend on its own resources 
and to proclaim the virtues of “self-reliance.” 

The first problem was to overcome the effects of the Soviet withdrawal of 
almost 1300 experts and technicians. Efforts were quickly made to achieve 
maximum mobilization of all available Chinese scientists, technologists, and 
research personnel. This mobilization included even many who had previ- 
ously been condemned as “rightists.”” Ideological considerations, for a time, 
had to take second place. The policies of the day were, as seems the habit 
in China, reduced to easy phrases: Adjust (fia0-cheng), Consolidate (kung- 
ku), Fill-out (ch’ung-shih), Elevate [standards] (t’i-kao). Thrée years of 
strenuous work under these policies accomplished a large-scale overhaul of 
the whole framework of scientific-economic activities. 

With Soviet guidance, there had been formulated in 1956 a Twelve Year 
Plan for Development of Science and Technology. The plan has never been 


*Jen-min Jih-pao, January 1, 1971, editorial. 
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published, but it obviously included the creation of a comprehensive pat- 
tern of advanced research institutes in fields such as applied physics, semi- 
conductors, atomic energy, electronics, chemical physics, polymers, computer 
technology, biophysics, microbiology, geological physics, upper atmosphere 
physics, automation and remote control, and optics.® These plans were ambi- 
tious for any country but particularly for China, in its relatively underdevel- 
oped scientific state. Under the impact of the Soviet withdrawal and the 
economic near-collapse after the failure of the Great Leap Forward, priority 
had to be given to reviving the economy and completing unfinished industrial 
projects. 

The Chinese leaders, however, had long recognized the importance of 
theoretical research as a basis for developing science and technology. This 
had been emphasized, for instance, by Chou En-lai in his 1956 report on 
“The Problems of the Intellectuals.”® This need was increased by the re- 
moval of Soviet assistance which, among other benefits, could transmit the 
benefits of foreign research. Furthermore, the experience of the Great Leap 
—when “revolutionary” scientists and technologists were ordered to “dare 
to think, dare to speak, and dare to do” had produced a spate of amateurish 
ideas (characterizations vary from “unconventional” to “half-baked” to 
“fantastic”), the hasty implementation of which often produced, in the long 
run, more harm than good. Perhaps the furor over deep plowing suffices as 
an example. 

As soon as possible, then, the Chinese leaders carried forward the Twelve 
Year Plan. With the revival and support of these research organs and the 
educational program to back-stop them, there was also a more sober and 
cautious appreciation of scientific theory. Each new scientific advance, or 
new technical process, was to be tested and proved. This also meant a new 
modesty about claimed accomplishment. Thus the current motto of the day 
for technologists, “bury one’s head in hard work” (mai-t’ou k’u-kan), also 
implied that one should work rather than talk. 

By 1964 the Chinese were willing to talk. The National Academy of Sci- 
ences sponsored an international science symposium at Peking where Chinese 
scientists presented eighty-two papers. Some of these were reportedly of high 
quality and represented significant scientific contributions. Since then the 
Chinese have, from time to time, announced other advances: discovery by 
the Nanking Observatory of a very dim comet in Gemini; advanced research 
by mathematician Hua Lo-keng on “Opial inequality and Harnack inequal- 
ity” which “filled the gaps of foreigners”; synthesizing of insulin; develop- 
ment of a molecular sieve; and the invengion of new electronic devices.” 
Other accomplishments already mentioned, such as petroleum self-sufficiency 


®Chu-yuan Cheng, Scientific and Engineering Manpower in China, 1949-1963 (Wash- 
ington: National Science Foundation, 1965), pp. 342-366. 
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and the development of nuclear devices and missiles, also confirm a substan- 
tial and highly significant degree of scientific progress, both in theory and 
application. It seems sensible to treat Chinese claims in these fields with re- 
spect. 

National security and industrialization are, of course, the reasons for Com- 
munist China’s energetic support of modern science. But the exigencies of 
China’s underdevelopment, and the demands as well of ideology, have made 
it impossible for China’s leaders to wait for and depend on the development 
of modern science alone. To speed up the pace of industrialization, they have 
sought to utilize all available technologies: old and new, indigenous and 
foreign, prescientific and scientific. Since the post-Great Leap collapse and 
the Sino-Soviet split, the regime has laid great stress on the “Three Great 
Struggles.” It is not surprising, given the ideological nature of the regime, 
that these are normally stated in the order: class struggle, production strug- 
gle, and science experiment struggle. In fact, the “Science Experiment 
Struggle” seems to be regarded as the basic element. It provides motive power 
for the production struggle, and the material basis for the class struggle. An- 
other way of putting it is that it mobilizes and involves the mass of the popu- 
lation, makes it possible to expand production by using indigenous tech- 
niques and local materials, and gives very large numbers of people at least a 
basic knowledge and experience of industrial skills. 

A well-known example was the mobilization of literally millions of people 
to build and operate native-style “backyard furnaces.” In Western eyes, this 
was a wasteful (and even ridiculous) use of manpower. Furthermore, much 
of the iron and steel produced was of a quality too poor for modern indus- 
trial utilization. The Chinese saw it differently. The “mass movement for 
steel refining” had motives beyond increasing the production of steel. It was 
to “refine” the masses themselves, and to give them an understanding of the 
“relationship between steel and industrialization.”® Furthermore, it appears 
that the quality of the backyard furnace iron and steel, however low, has 
been adequate for small-scale, native-style industries. 

The active development of simple industrial plants is another important 
fruit of the Science Experiment Struggle. They have been created in very 
great numbers by local units down to the municipal, commune, and brigade 
levels. Relatively small in scale and technologically simple, they utilize lo- 
cally available raw materials, the organization’s own capital resources, and 
secondhand or locally produced machinery and equipment. The motto of 
these small, local factories is “walking on two legs” (the two legs being agri- 
culture and industry). A number of benefits are obvious. The more simple 
local needs, especially of the rural population, are met. The masses are intro- 
duced to industry. Burdens on a still inadequate and heavily used communi- 
cations network are reduced. There is an effective decentralization of the in- 
dustry essential to maintain daily life—of clear importance for defense pre- 


8Kang-Vieh sheng-ch’an ta-yao-chin lun-wen hsiian-chi [Collected articles on the 
Great Leap in steel production] (Peking: Academy of Sciences, 1958), pp. 88-90. 
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paredness. And the large-scale, sophisticated industrial complexes created 
by the national government are more free to concentrate on the modern 
products which form the basis of the national defense industry. 


The importance of these small, decentralized industries in the over-all 
production picture should not be minimized. And the techniques used, 
though often relatively simple and rudimentary, do reflect progress—and 
increasingly widespread application—of China’s science and technology. 
One can see this, for instance, in agriculture. Up through the Great Leap 
period, the efforts to expand farm production depended largely on human 
labor and traditional methods. Results were limited; and excessive pres- 
sures on the hard-worked peasants provoked discontent. From the early 
1960s, the regime has recognized its mistake in neglecting the rural sector. 
Intensive efforts have been made (by dams, reservoirs, and canals) to im- 
prove the utilization of water. Obvious benefits have been the great increase 
in irrigated land, removal of the danger of drought, and improved drainage. 
Also important has been the wide extension of electrification—achieved in 
large part ‘by the construction of numerous small hydroelectric generating 
plants built by communes and other local units as part of these water con- 
servancy projects just mentioned. The availability of electricity in the coun- 
tryside has, in turn, made possible the widespread use of pumps (with great 
benefit to irrigation and water supply) and has provided power for local 
industries. The greater productivity of these new industries, as compared 
to old-style handicraft production, has probably had the over-all effect of 
increasing the supply of labor available for farm production. 


Of the claimed national production of 14 million tons of chemical ferti- 
lizer in 1971, it is reported that 60% was produced by local small and me- 
dium-sized plants.® Trucks, tractors, and simple mechanized farm imple- 
ments are now manufactured in every province and autonomous region 
except Tibet. Technically, the qualities of some of these machines may not 
be impressive; but it cannot be doubted that they are helpful in solving 
China’s food production problem. Almost every county now has its farm 
machine repair shop equipped to handle the overhaul of trucks and tractors. 
And every commune has its own repair station for light repairs and mainte- 
nance. 


The information available indicates substantial success, for the time being 
at least, in meeting China’s food requirements. The claimed production of 
food grains for 1971 was at a rate of 246 million tons per annum. Reserves, 
for war or gatural calamity, were said to be 40 million tons. And apparently 
the traditional need to transport large quantities within the country (e.g., 
from south to north) had largely been eliminated. 

The improvement of the rural environment and production conditions has, 
of course, had a wider effect than merely increasing grain production. All 
other elements of agricultural output have also benefited: vegetables, fruit, 


*China Trade Report (Hong Kong), March 1971, p. 8. 
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forestry, fish cultivation, pigs, fowls, and dairy production. These have made 
an important contribution to a higher general standard of living. 

Similarly, there have been gains for agricultural products that serve as 
raw materials for industry. The chief of these is cotton, the production. of 
‘which is claimed to have reached 1,540,000 tons in 1970. This supplies what 
is now the largest cotton textile industry in the world: 14.3 million spindles, 
390,000 looms, and a 1971 production of 10.2 billion yards. A part of this 
output is exported and thus provides essential foreign exchange. 

The technological achievement of the more advanced industries have also 
been significant. The largest hydroelectric plants completed in the early 
1960s and equipped entirely with turbines and generators built in China are 
capable of generating up to 210,000 kw per unit. The capability to build 
power plants up to 650,000 kw capacity is also claimed. Other new products 
are locomotives up to 5,000 hp, diesel engines of 50,000 hp, and steam 
turbo-generators of 125,000 kw. During the late 1950s, China received the 
necessary know-how and commenced production of several types of Russian 


computers: STRETA, BESM-I (3), and URAL-I. China soon commenced — 


the design and construction of new computers: first, the “August First” with 
800 electronic tubes and some 4,000 transistors; then, based on this, the 
BESM-II; and in late 1959, an automatic swing-curve computer, produced 
by the Institute of Electrical Engineering. By the end of 1959, the South 
China Engineering Factory “trial produced” an automatic translating ma- 
chine with about 1,000 semiconductors and a 140,000 core magnetic mem- 
ory. In 1965 a Chinese-made medium-sized analog computer was exhibited 
in Cairo; and Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, and Tsinan all were reported to 
be producing computers of various types. Other recent developments have 
included electron microscopes {of 400,000 power), mono-crystal furnaces, 
and micro-cutters. Visitors to exhibits such as the Shanghai Industrial Ex- 
hibit see locally made television sets, radar equipment, and navigational aids 
such as LORAN and depth sounders. 

Despite Chinese emphasis on “‘people’s war,” it is obvious that they have 
devoted a relatively large portion of their scientific and technological re- 
sources to the expansion and development of the national defense industry. 
Except for those products which have appeared on the battlefield in Viet- 
nam, it is difficult to speak with assurance of either quality or quantity. It 
appears, however, that the Chinese are now producing tanks, heavy artillery, 
jet fighter-bombers (MIG-19, MIG-21, and a reported “all new” type), short- 
and medium-range missiles, nuclear weapons, submarines (equipped with 
missiles), ships (to 20,000 tong), and satellites. One may notenecéssarily 
agree with a recent article which concluded that “China is emerging as the 
third scientific and technological power of the world, although this rank 
might be challenged by Japan.”1° Nonetheless, the progress is impressive. 


1°Manfredo Macioti, “Hands of ne Chinese,” New Scientist and Science Journal, 
June 10, 1971, pp. 636-639. 
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THE REASONS FOR THE CHINESE SUCCESS 


This writer was in Hong Kong in 1965 after the Chinese had detonated 
their first nuclear device and demonstrated a new China-built jet airplane 
(presumably the MIG-21). Interviewing newly arrived advanced students 
from China, he asked them how China had been able to overcome so rapidly 
the effects of the Soviet departure and to make the new, independent progress 
demonstrated by these achievements and such new products as advanced 
computers. They generally attributed the Chinese successes to the application 
of Mao. Tse-tung’s “Seventeen principles for science and technology” ’ (k?o-chi 
shih-ch’i Piao). Mao is reported to have referred to these “seventeen prin- 
ciples” in a 1961 talk to “seven thousand scientific and technological per- 
sonnel” in Peking, but no text seems to have appeared outside of China. Im- 
portant though Mao’s alleged directive may have been, it could hardly be 
expected to provide the whole answer to the reasons for the Chinese success. 

An examination of the policies actually followed may be indicative. 


Educational reform. The Chinese Communists have consistently stressed 
that “theory must be integrated with practice.” Early educational reforms 
of the 1950s attempted to get rid of the influence of the Western eductional 
model. The alternative then seen was to follow the example of higher educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, but by the time of the Great Leap and the ensuing 
Sino-Soviet split, it was decided that Soviet theory and practice did not ac- 
cord with China’s situation and environment. Since then China has adopted 
its own ideas of the integration of theory and practice. 

One result of the educational changes brought by the Cultural Revolution 
has been to reduce the emphasis on development of highly qualified person- 
nel. More attention is now being given to training at three levels: high, 
middle, and basic. The high level includes professors, experts, chief engi- 
neers, and researchers qualified to serve as heads of advanced research proj- 
ects. Contrary to the Soviet system, the degrees of doctor (Ph.D.) and 
doctoral candidate have been dropped, and the giving of monetary awards 
for academic achievement or technical inventions has been discontinued. 
The middle level is made up of assistant professors, researchers, and tech- 
nicians. The basic level is composed of skilled workers and foremen. 

It is now easier for people outside of the formal educational system to 
move into these levels, thus giving new opportunities to workers and farmers. 
Furthermore, special attention is given to shortened, practical training 
courses. These include such groups as laboratory technicians and para-medi- 
cal personnel (“barefoot doctors”). In this work, the instructors are ex- 
pected to adopt “revolutionary teaching methods,” living with the students 
and working continually by example. By these methods, for example, young 
people in communes, without basic education in physics, have successfully 
received sufficient training as electricians to install and operate small hydro- 
electric generating plants. This sort of education is a part of “dissemination: 
and promotion” (p’u-chi yü Pi-kao). 
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Utilization of foreign research. Under the National Academy of Science, 
an Information Department has been set up to centralize the collection, trans- 
lation, and collation of all new scientific data and research results. This 
material, usually in summary form, goes to the various branch and research 
institutes, and from them reaches the whole community of scientists and 
technologists. An important part of this centralized information collection 
activity is the coverage of new developments of science and technology in 
all foreign countries, including Japan and the USSR. As a result, Chinese 
scientists are quite well-informed on new research abroad, much duplication 
of effort is avoided, and there is much less need for Chinese researchers to 
spend time learning Western languages. 


Preferential treatment of scientists and technologists. Favored treatment is 
extended both to the older professors and experts who were trained and 
working in China before 1949, and also to the newly-trained scientists and 
technologists. They receive this treatment, however, only so long as the gov- 
ernment is convinced that they are devoting themselves to “serving the 
people.” Their benefits include relatively comfortable living conditions. But 
even more important than this comfortable livelihood, in the minds of most 
of the scientists, is the opportunity given them to make full use of their talent 
and training. During the long years when China was afflicted by wars and 
civil wars, the scientist and technologist had little chance for productive and 
stimulating work. The Communists now give him a chance to accomplish 
something. One aspect of this is the practice of assigning especially talented 
students to work under and be coached by these experienced professors arid 
experts. This “coach-apprentice” system is, in fact, regarded as a sort of 
political mission. By it these older men are given the responsibility of hand- 
ing down their specialized knowledge and training to the younger generation 
—the so-called “successors.” 


Red and expert: competition and cooperation. All through the history of 
the Communist regime, there has been fluctuating emphasis on the relative 
importance of being “red” or “expert.” Both are recognized as necessary: 
the goal is an effective combination. Thus the educational policy provides 
opportunity for individuals to develop their scientific talent. But to obtain 
that opportunity, the individual must be “worthy,” and his career is ex- 
pected to demonstrate that his motivation is service to the country and the 
collective good—not a search for personal gain, reputation, or prestige. 

Somewhat similarly, there is much encouragement of competition in 
schools, research institutes, factories, and workshops. The objective of such 
competition, however, is not the promotion of the individual or even of 
one’s organization. Rather, it is for the benefit of the whole. Competition 
will obviously increase production, solve technical problems, and eliminate 
backwardness. But those who are successful are intended to serve as ex- 
amples to be emulated by others. And, most importantly, the “winners” are 
expected actively to help those less successful. This sort of “compare, catch 
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up, learn, and help each other” (pi, kan, hsueh, pang) campaign has been 
going on continuously since the Soviet withdrawal. 

Emulation campaigns are, of course, utilized in all Communist countries. 
The only thing unique about their use in China may be their intensity, va- 
riety, and persistence. For years the country has been urged: “In industry, 
learn from Ta-ch’ing; in agriculture, learn from Ta-chai; in education, learn 
from the May 7 Cadre Schools.” 

Technological renovation and revolution. One finds this term continuously 
used during the past twelve years. Generally speaking, renovation implies 
constant, minor improvements in production techniques. Revolution refers 
to major breakthroughs in new equipment or processes. One is tempted to 
draw an analogy with the Western concept of “research and development.” 
But the Chinese application is both more modest and “down to earth,” and 
better able to benefit from centralized coordination and interorganizational 
cooperation. Examples are numerous. 

Under the practice of “sending down” (hsia-fang), experts and higher 
cadres spend some time in workshops or farms. One benefit is that they gain 
a better understanding of practical problems involved. 

To meet particular problems, a group of experts, engineers, professors, or 
cadres may be to “spot squat” (tun-tien). They are expected to remain on the 
site until the problem is solved. A somewhat similar device is the “on the 
spot conference” (hsien-ch’ang hui-i) of expert personnel. This may be ex- 
panded to a sort of “brain-storming session” (Chu-ko Liang hui-i) by adding 
workers, foremen, and technicians. This type of session is intended to draw 
out every kind of possible solution, whether or not “scientific.” 

There are various methods of broadening these problem-solving tech- 
niques. “To hook-up” (kua-kou) is to form a group of universities, research 
institutes, and factories to work on some specific problem. “To make a set” 
(p’ei-t’ao) is to assign different parts of a problem or manufacturing process 
to various organizations. “Ants gnawing on a bone” (ma-i ken ku-t’ou) is 
much the same, but perhaps on a wider scale. For instance, a great many 
small factories and workshops will produce relatively simple parts (or parts 
of parts) which will be assembled into more complicated products such as 
trucks. 

These two trends (renovation and revolution) have culminated since 1970 
in two important new developments. One of these, “technological decisive 
campaign” (chi-shu ta hui-chan), seems essentially to be an emergency pro- 
cedure of mobilizing all available technological and scientific facilities to 
work together in making a breakthrough gn some particular technological 
problem. The other, “Socialist cooperative construction” (she-hui-chu-i ta 
hsieh-tso), is a permanent link-up of many manufacturing units, organized 


on the basis of geographic proximity, to work together on major production 
tasks, 14 


Peking Review, No. 43 (October 24, 1969), pp. 7-9; and No. 36 (September 4, 1970), 
pp. 4-7. 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA’S SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The original Twelve Year Plan for Development of Science and Tech- 
nology has presumably been completed. So far as is known outside China, 
however, there has been no new plan that can provide at least a hopeful blue- 
print of Chinese intentions. Under the circumstances, one can only conjec- 
ture. 

China now has a foundation, in research institutes and manufacturing 
facilities, for further progress in the production of trucks and tractors, ship- 
building, electronics, aircraft, optics, and other fields. These can be expected 
to lead to the development of additional advanced fields such as submarines, 
automation and remote control instrumentation and computers. 

Although the export of agricultural products and industrial raw materials 
is still important, China will develop her growing exports of manufactured 
goods and technical products. The growth of China’s industrial capacity and 
technological know-how will be shown in increasing foreign aid. Examples 
are: road construction in Yemen, the Tan-zam railway, a steel mill for Paki- 
stan, and naval vessels for Ceylon. 

China has put great stress on medicine and public health. This can be ex- 
pected to continue, particularly in efforts to spread the benefits throughout 
the countryside by such means as “barefoot doctors,” mobile dispensaries, 
and decentralized clinics. Birth control, and social policies to encourage late 
marriage and family limitation, should work to assist the process of capital 
accumulation. 

China’s transportation facilities are still inadequate and much remains to 
be done. Some progress continues to be made in developing railways and 
highways—though there has been speculation that fear of foreign invasion 
may have had a restraining effect on planned construction. 

Much has been done in water conservancy and flood control. This has been 
especially noteworthy in the case of the Huai River. But the San-men dam 
on the Yellow River was not successful in solving the problem of continual 
silting of the lower part of the river. Much of North China thus still faces a 
basic water shortage and the threat of disastrous flood. The Yangtze, though 
less menacing, also remains untamed. Possibilities for the future are the im- 
mense power potential in the upper reaches of the Yangtze, and talked-of 
proposals for diverting some of its flow into the Yellow River basin. 

With a growing industry at home and the example of disastrous pollution 
abroad (in counties as near as Japan), China is beginning to show concern 
over industrial waste and pollution. The recent campaign in China to deal 
with these problems has, however, been stated in largely ecormic terms. 
By eliminating the “three wastes” (contaminated water, chemicals lost in 
waste gases and smoke, and scrap materials and refuse), the Chinese seek to 
reclaim ‘by-products and increase efficiency.1* Also, the dispersal of a good 
share of the industries into the countryside is seen as helping to avoid some 


12 Peking Review, No. 4 (January 28, 1972), pp. 5-7. 
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of the problems of over-urbanization. However, the continuing reliance on 
soft coal and other low grade fuels for industrial and household uses will 
make some of these pollution problems difficult to solve. 

One interesting phenomenon of Chinese history under the Communists has 
been a seeming relationship between periods of technological advance and 
political upheaval, The First Five-Year Plan was followed by the Hundred 
Flowers and Anti-Rightist movements. The Second Five-Year Plan was suc- 
ceeded by the drive against revisionism and the purge of P’eng Teh-huai. 
The period which I have called the Third Five-Year Plan brought great 
technological progress, culminating in the successful test in 1964 of China’s 
first atomic bomb; but it was immediately followed by the volcanic turmoil 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. It would seem that whenever 
China’s technology has reached a new stage, a new social and political move- 
ment is to be expected. | 

Early in the Cultural Revolution, the communique of the Central Com- 
mittee’s Twelfth Plenum stated that “the Cultural Revolution is not permitted 
to disturb scientific and cultural research institutes.”** This high directive 
was not, however, fully effective. The Academy of Sciences and its subor- 
dinate institutes suffered some intrusions by the Red Guards. Eventually, the 
Academy and the Science and Technology Commission (of the State Coun- 
cil) became targets for the power struggle of the various factions. Units of 
the PLA had to be stationed on their premises to afford “protection,” and 
the personal influence of Prime Minister Chou En-lai finally had to be 
brought into play. 

While information has been fragmentary, one gains the impression that 
the power struggles for control of science and technology (involving both 
the institutions themselves and the personnel involved) have been no less 
bitter than the similar struggles for control of other basic organs of the 
state, such as the armed forces and financial institutions. The conclusion 
must be that science and technology have reached a stage in China’s closed 
society where they are recognized as having an important impact on social 
change. In these circumstances, technology threatens the dominance of ide- 
ology. And the institutions that control science and technology cannot avoid 
becoming targets of the power struggle of contending political factions. 

The Party’s concern over the potential influence of science and technology 
is reflected in another way. It seems noteworthy that the theoretical argu- 
ments and political rectification processes of the Cultural Revolution have 
lasted longer in the higher educational circles than among any other pro- 
fessional groups. Politically, the scientisf&, experts, intellectuals, and uni- 
versity students have been extensively involved in the movement for “criti- 
cism, struggle, transformation.” And much stress has been laid on the 
theoretical argument that political ideology (or “the factor of man”), rather 
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than productive force (sheng-ch’an li), is the decisive factor in social de- 
vėlopment.14 

In the light of these facts, what kind of future role can China’s scientists 
and technologists expect to have in the Party and in society? At present, as 
for at least the past decade, over 70% of the university students are in the 
fields of natural science and engineering. The general attitude has been that 
these are useful studies, needed by the country. By contrast, there has been 
a tendency to de-emphasize the social sciences and liberal arts (especially 
literature) because they are less directly useful and more likely to lead their 
students into trouble. Nonetheless, the Eighth Central Committee contained 
no engineers or scientists. But in the Central Committee elected by the Ninth 
Congress there are at least four.15 This number is of course disproportionate 
to the overwhelming representation of the PLA, or even to the cadre group. 
It is, however, a significant indication that scientists and technologists have 
started to move into the national policy-making level. It is also a reflection 
of the fact that the status of scientists and technologists, resting on the critical 
need for their skills in industry and agriculture down to the commune level, 
has reached.a new high point. 

In traditional Chinese society, the elite was composed of the gentry and 
intellectuals. As the leaders of the people, they performed many functions: 
religious, social, political, and economic. In China today, the scientists and 
technologists are moving into some of these functions, becoming new elite 
who lead the people in industrialization, in developing production, and in 
the improvement of living standards. As the masses, used to the traditional 
ways, shift their respect to the experts who make up this new elite, the Party, 
for practical reasons, also pays increased attention to the experts. It is logical, 
then, that for the Party it is not enough to be “expert”—one must also be 
“red.” In a general sense, the so-called “red-ness” has become a kind of 
moral principle like the “Tao” of the Confucian scholar. 

Under the strong pressure of ideology, Chinese scientists and technologists 
for the past twenty years have overwhelmingly devoted themselves to being 
both “red” and “expert.” It is not an easy task—just as the Confucian scholar 
of the past found it hard to adhere to the “middle way.” But it does not seem 
likely, though their status seems certain to improve, that the scientists and 
technologists are going to rise above Party and ideology in the foreseeable 
future. 

In the meantime, the tasks ahead of them are great and challenging. We 
can expect, through at least the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year Plans, that the 
emphasis will be more on practical science and applied technology than on 
theoretical and pure science. This will be dictated by the shortage of scienti- 
fic manpower, the rapid expansion of industry, and the continuing demands 
of the national defense field. The last, in particular, will absorb the best 


14K o-hsueh shih-yen, No. 3, 1971, p. 34. 
15Kao Chung-yen. Chung-kung jen-shih pien-tung, 1959-1969 (Hong Kong: Union 
Research Institute, 1970), pp. 3-8. 
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brains and a large proportion of China’s financial resources. But other 
major developments will also move ahead. One of these is the mechanization 
of agriculture—the life-line of China’s immense and still growing popula- 
tion. A second is the harnessing of China’s two great rivers, the Yellow and 
the Yangtze, to provide light and heat for millions of homes and power for 
new industry. The third is the improvement in quality and quantity of China’s 
manufactures to compete in the international market. 

If China’s scientists and technologists are successful in these great en- 
deavors, and in providing China with modern military muscle, their country 
after two more Five-Year Plans will indeed be a world power—perhaps the 
third, and within sight of the first and second. 





JOSEPH ANDERSON SHIH is the former Director of the Union Research Institute 
in Hong Kong and is currently engaged in research at the Center for Chinese Studies, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


INDIA'S ECONOMIC 
AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
WITH BHUTAN 


/ Valentine J. Belfiglio 


O. February 7, 1971, the United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously that Bhutan be admitted as the 128th member nation. Until 1959 
Bhutan had followed a policy of isolationism. However, in that year, follow- 
ing a visit to Bhutan by Indian Prime Minister Nehru, King Jigme Dorje 
Wangchuk and other leaders of Bhutan decided that national progress could 
not be achieved without at least limited international intercourse. Bhutani 
leaders then began negotiations with the Indian Planning Commission for 
drafting a Five Year Development Plan. 

Economic development of Bhutan was the main topic of the two day 
discussions between Nehru and King Wangchuk on September 26, 1958. 
Nehru emphasized the need for more road development between India and 
Bhutan, and within Bhutan itself. He also expressed India’s readiness to 
give technical aid and other kinds of assistance. As a result of a later visit 
by Bhutanese Prime Minister Jigme Dorji to New Delhi in September 1959, 
India agreed to render Bhutan both technical and financial assistance for 
the construction of five all-weather roads. 

Bhutan’s first five year plan (1961-1966) was financed solely by India. 
The total Indian expenditure was Rs 101.2 million (see table 1). In addition 
ito the aid granted to Bhutan under this plan, Rs 300 million was spent for 
road construction in the Kingdom by the Indian Border Roads Organization. 
A second five year plan (1966-1971), with a total expenditure of Rs 200 
million, was also totally financed by India. The primary areas for invest- 
ment of this plan were public werks, education, agriculture and health.t 
A third five year plan (1971-1976) continues to place priority on agri- 
culture, education and public health with some aid allocated to small-scale 
cottage industries. India’s initial contribution for the third plan was an 
outlay of Rs 47.2 million. 


1The Europa Year Book 1971, Vol. II, Europa Publications Limited, London, p. 100. 
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TABLE 1 


Indian Expenditures Allocated To Bhutan 
During the 1961-1966 Five Year Plan 





Expenditure 
Project in Rs Million 
Roads 62.00 
Education 10.00 
Transport 7.50 
Health 3.20 
Forest Conservation 3.20 
Agriculture 3.20 
Power 2.00 
Animal Husbandry 1.60 
Industries 1.50 
Industries 1.10 
Miscellaneous 9.10 
Total Rs 101.20 


Source: Adapted from information obtained from the Information Service of 
India, Political Office, Gangtok, Sikkim, July 5, 1968, p. 5. 


Bhutan was aerially photographed for the first time by India in 1957, and 
detailed information regarding hill features, contours, etc. was furnished to 
the kingdom.? By May 16, 1970, over a 1,000 kilometers of roads had been 
constructed in Bhutan by Indian engineers opening all parts of the kingdom 
to internal trade and movement.? A 208 kilometer road linking Phuntchholing 
on the Indo-Bhutan border in North Bengal to Paro and Thimbu in the 
interior has opened up Western Bhutan to motor vehicles for the first time. 
In addition, three other north-south roads from the Indian border to central 
Bhutan were constructed during the first Five Year Plan period—the 
Samdrup-Jongkar-Tashigang road; the Hatisar-Tongsa road; and the 
Sarbhang-Chirang-Wangdu Phodrang road. These have opened up large 
areas of central and eastern Bhutan to motorized vehicles. A 300 mile east- 
west road connecting all the major inner Himalayan valleys is also under 
construction. This route will link Paro with Tashigang. India, aware of the 
military vulnerability of Bhutan to Chinese-controlled Tibet, helped Bhutan 
to construct another 400 miles of new roads under the second Five Year 
Plan. In addition to the roads, small ai» landing strips have been con- 
structed at Paro and Thimbu to provide links with India. Helicopters are 
used to provide fast travel between Hashimara and Paro-Thimbu.+* 


*Hindustan Times, (New Delhi), January 3, 1957. 

‘Hindustan Times (New Delhi), May 16, 1970. 

‘P. Karan, Bhutan: A Physical and Cultural Geography, (Lexington, University of 
Kentucky Press, 1967), p. 79. 
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In the field of communications fifteen wireless units have been supplied 
by the Government of India, some of them for flood warning systems. In 
1965, India lent the services of a postal adviser to help modernize Bhutan’s 
postal system. Telegraph facilities are also being constructed. Sites have 
already been built at Phunchholing, Paro and Thimbu. The Border Roads 
Organization of the Government of India has provided telephone links 
between some principal towns in western and eastern Bhutan. 

India has also placed emphasis on helping the Bhutanese to develop their 
educational system. Prior to 1961 there were only 36 lower primary schools 
and 23 upper primary schools in the entire country with a total enrollment 
of about 2,500. By the end of 1970 there were more than 200 schools—with 
a total student population of over 16,000-——one teacher’s training institute, 
and one teacher’s training school. In addition 500 Bhutanese students were 
receiving training in India. More than 400 of these were on scholarships 
made available through Indian aid administered by the Bhutanese govern- 
ment, or directly through Indian scholarships. 

In September 1961, India and Bhutan signed a pact to harness the 
Jaldhaka River for hydroelectric power. A diversion has been constructed 
on the border of Bhutan and India from which water is brought to a power 
house. The plant, completed in 1968, generates 18,000 kilowatts of power 
of which Bhutan receives without charge 250 kilowatts daily. In addition 
to bringing benefit to the northern areas of West Bengal with its tea planta- 
tions, the plant is supplying power to southwestern Bhutan which has no 
supplies of coal and oil.” The Indian Central Water Power Commission has 
sent technical personnel to help the Bhutanese Government establish a Hydel 
Directorate Commission. Under this Commission’s direction, the construc- 
tion of a 400 kw project to serve the needs of Paro has been completed. 
A second micro hydroelectric project has been completed at Thimbu, and a 
third at Wangdiphodrang will be finished soon. A number of small stations 
at Wangdiphodrang, Tongsa Dzong, Byakar Dzong, Tashigang Dzong, Ha 
Dzong, Sarbhang and Samdrupcholing have been recommended as likely 
sites for other projects. 

With the beginning of the first Five Year Plan, a department of Health 
was for the first time established within the Government of Bhutan. Prior 
to the onset of the Plan in 1961, there were only 11 dispensaries and 5 
hospitals throughout the entire country, and only two of the hospitals had 
physicians. Since 1961, the facilities of these institutions have been ex- 
panded, and all have qualified physicians. There are now five hospitals, 
three leprosy hospitals and 40 @ispensaries functioning in Bhutan. There 
is an extensive campaign to eradicate malaria, tuberculosis, leprosy, goiter 
and venereal disease. Malaria is reported to have been eradicated in the 
south. Water supply schemes for major Bhutanese towns have been com- 


*Ibid., p. 47. 
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pleted, and a number of pharmacists and nurses have been trained in 
Bhutan and India. 

A Bhutanese Government Department of Agriculture was also established 
with the first Five Year Plan. This Department has constructed a large 
number of model agricultural research stations. Bhutan, a land of small 
farms, has predominantly an agricultural economy, and an effort is being 
made by the Agricultural Department to increase the area under fruit and 
vegetable cultivation. A Department of Animal Husbandry has also been 
created which by 1971 had set up eight livestock farms, two sheep breeding 
farms, a mithum breeding center in eastern Bhutan, six veterinary dis- 
pensaries and one mobile veterinary dispensary. 

Bhutan has immense forest reserves, and geological surveys by Indian 
experts indicate that there are vast natural resources in the Kingdom. Ex- 
tensive deposits of minerals such as coal, dolomite, graphite, gypsum and 
limestone have been discovered. Gypsum, coal and limestone provide the 
basic raw materials for the manufacture of fertilizer and cement. The avail- 
ability of petroleum and natural gas is still to be ascertained. Indian geolo- 
gists are optimistic about the quality of the limestone and suggest it may be 
used for the manufacture of cement.® 

In 1962, Bhutan became a member of the Columbo Plan under Indian 
sponsorship. Six students have now received training in India under this 
Plan in veterinary science. In addition, an agricultural expert from Japan 
joined the Bhutanese Department of Agriculture in 1964. Several member 
countries of the Columbo Plan have offered scholarships for Bhutanese 
students. There are currently Bhutanese students in New Zealand and 
Australia. At a Bangkok meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 
mittee in November 1963, a three-member Bhutanese delegation presented 
the immediate requirements of the kingdom, calling attention to a shortage of 
transport, labor and technical personnel as the main hurdles in the progress 
of its five year development plan.’ The Australian government has supplied 
40 three-ton trucks and the U.K. has given four Land Rover ambulances. 
A Columbo Plan survey for extensive sheep breeding, particularly in North- 
central and northeastern Bhutan, has indicated that the prospects are good. 

Bhutanese leaders have felt that they have the right to approach foreign 
countries directly for economic aid, despite their treaty obligations to India. 
New Delhi, however, has expressed the fear that direct foreign contacts would 
draw Bhutan into power politics and might seriously affect its social and 
economic stability. 

Because of the backwardness of the country and lack of trained personnel, 
foreign investments in Bhutan have been insignificant. Modern industry 
is itself almost nonexistent in Bhutan. In 1961, the Bhutanese Government 
had negotiated with a Swedish Company for technical assistance in de- 


°Wolfstone a Gopalan, “The Road to Bhutan,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
April 9, 1964, p. 8 
aran, op. ee pp. 75, 81. 
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veloping a paper industry but these negotiations were later abandoned. 
Except for a fruit preserving plant, which processes oranges and pineapples, 
and a distillery owned by an Indian entrepreneur, handicraft industry ac- 
counts for most of the goods produced. In 1963-1964, a team of Japanese 
considered the possibility of a rayon pulp and paper plant for which raw 
materials would have been obtained from the conifer forests in the upper 
reaches of the Wang Chu. However, the plan was never realized. 

Indian-Bhutani Trade Relations: With the sealing of the Tibetan border 
in 1959 following the outbreak of a border dispute between India and China, 
Bhutan’s trade has been limited to India (95%) and the members of the 
Columbo Plan (5%).® The main exports from Bhutan to India (1963-64) 
are timber (Rs 1,250,000) and coal (Rs 220,000). Others include fruits, 
metals, handicrafts, rice, food grains, potatoes, forest products and hand- 
loom cotton cloth. Bhutan imports from India items amounting to about 
Rs 10,500,000 per annum. Major items are manufactured goods such as 
kerosene, sugar, cotton textiles and light machinery and equipment. Under 
the 1949 treaty there is free trade between India and Bhutan, and India 
provides facilities for the transport of Bhutanese produce. India has further 
given Bhutan the right to use the Indian forest roads along the border area, 
and Bhutan is free to import, through India, whatever arms, ammunition, 
and machinery are needed for the defense and welfare of the kingdom. 
Bhutan has been printing its own money, and has operated its own bank at 
Phuntsholing since 1968. All of Bhutan’s foreign exchange needs for de- 
velopment purposes are met by the Reserve Bank of India. 


PoLITICO-LEGAL RELATIONS 


The strategic importance of Bhutan to India cannot be overstressed. 
Bhutan is the pivot for the defense of India’s northeastern frontier. An un- 
friendly or Chinese-dominated Bhutan would flank India’s position in upper 
Assam, and strategically place the Chinese south of the Himalayas. 

India’s relations with Bhutan have as their foundation the India-Bhutan 
Treaty of Friendship, signed in Darjeeling on August 8, 1949. The treaty 
was basically patterned after the 1910 British treaty with the Maharaja of 
Bhutan which revised certain articles of an earlier treaty, the Sinchula 
Treaty of November 11, 1865. The Sinchula Treaty had followed a period 
of hostility between British India and Bhutan between 1837 and 1864 in 
which the Bhutanese periodically raided British posts in the Durrang pass 
area in Assam. The sturdy Bhotias, using the hills as natural fortifications, 
defeated an English garrison in 1865, inflicting heavy losses on the British. 
This defeat, combined with devel6pments inside India, probably deterred the 
English from further expansion in this area, and helped Bhutan to maintain 
its independence.® 


"Hem Chandra Halder, “India’s Neighbor: Bhutan,” Modern Review, Vol. 107, April, 
1960, p. 310. 
*"Ibid., p. 310. 
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In the Sinchula Treaty, Bhutan had ceded the pass areas at the foot of the 
hills to the British Government, freed British prisoners, and established free 
trade between Bhutan and British India. In exchange Bhutan obtained an 
annual allowance of Rs 50,000 (Indian Rupees) “provided the Bhotias 
abstained from fresh breaches of peace.” The 1910 Treaty amended Articles 
IV and VIII of the Sinchula Treaty, increasing the annual allowance to the 
Government of Bhutan to Rs 100,000. Article VIII required the Bhutan 
Government to agree to the arbitration by the British Government of all 
disputes between Bhutan and the Rajas of Sikkim and Kuch Bihar and 
to “abide by the decision of the British Government.” Article VIII of the 
amended Treaty assured Bhutan’s internal autonomy while the Bhutanese 
Government agreed to be guided by the advice of Britain with regard to its 
external relations.1° These provisions were specifically mentioned in Article 
II of the 1949 agreement, which is an exact duplicate of Article VIII of the 
1910 Treaty, except that the Government of India replaces the British 
Government as the agency to provide “guidance” in the wording of the text. 
Other major provisions of the treaty include: 


a. It should continue in force in perpetuity unless terminated or modi- 
fied by mutual consent (Article X). 

b. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Bhutan (Article X). 

c. The Government of India agrees to make an annual payment of Rs 
500,000 to the Bhutan Government (Article IHI). 

d. There shall be free trade and commerce between the territories of 
the Government of India and the Government of Bhutan, and the 
Government of India agrees to grant every facility for the carriage 
by land and water throughout India of Bhutan produce, including 
the right to use such forest roads as may be specified from time to 
time (Article V). 

e. The Government of India agrees that the Government of Bhutan shall 
be free to import with the assistance and approval of the Government 
of India, from or through India into Bhutan whatever arms, ammuni- 
tion, machinery, warlike material or stores as are desired for the 
strength and welfare of Bhutan (Article VI). 


Additional clauses relate to reciprocal judicial (Article VII) and extradition 
facilities (Article VIII) 1? 

Relations between Bhutan and India have been outwardly friendly. India 
has reaffirmed Bhutanese independence and its own non-expansionist aims 
with reference to the Kingdom. Nehru, speaking at a public meeting at 
Paro, Bhutan, on September 23, 1958, said that India’s only desire for the 


*°Principal Treaties and Decuments Relating to Bhutan (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1967), p. 93 and 96. 

“Text of the India-Bhutan Treaty of Friendship,” issued in Darjeeling on August 
8, 1949, Texts of Documents, Lok Sabha Secretariat, pp. 4-7. 
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border state was that it should remain independent and choose its own 
direction and progress. Nehru asserted: 


Some may think that, since India is a great and powerful country and 
Bhutam a small one, the former might wish to exercise pressure on 
Bhutaz....It is essential that I make clear to you that our only wish 
is that you (Bhutan) shall remain an independent country, choosing 


your own way of life and taking the path of progress according to your 
will.?2 


The vagueness of Article II of the 1949 Treaty relative to India’s “guid- 
ance” of Bhutan on foreign relations, however, has been the subject of 
heated discussions in the Bhutanese National Advisory Assembly. The 
Article is interpreted by some Bhutanese leaders to mean that India may 
offer advice, but that Bhutan is not obliged to accept it.48 Bhutanese Prime 
Minister Jigme Dorji stated on May 8, 1956, that “Bhutan considered her- 
self independent and wanted to stay independent.”?4 

There is scope for various interpretations of what Indian “guidance” in 
Bhutan’s foreign affairs really means. Jigme Dorji told a news conference 
in New Delhi on September 15, 1959, that his government stood by the 
Treaty of 1949 by which Bhutan agreed to be guided by India in its external 
relations, but that this did not mean that India could conduct Bhutan’s 
foreign policy. The Prime Minister felt that Bhutan could directly contact 
other countries and establish diplomatic relations wth them, although it had 
to consult India before embarking on such a course, including the seeking 
of military and economic aid. He was not aware that the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment wisked to make any foreign contacts “at the moment or in the forsee- 
able future.” He pointed out, however, that the Bhutanese Government was 
studying a report submitted to it by its constitutional advisor, D. K. Sen.+5 

ehru then wrote to King Wangchuk advising against moves designed 
to bring Bhutan into open international relationships. The King accepted 
this advice but with the stipulation that “Bhutan must decide for itself in 
such maters.”!6 The Bhutanese Tsongdu (National Assembly), however, 
continued to maintain that the Bhutanese Government had a right, in theory 
at least, to establish direct relations with other countries, while conducting 
these relations with India’s guidance. D. K. Sen’s recommendations had 
included zstablishing contacts with the United States, Russia and Britain.” 
New Delhi, however, has interpreted the 1949 Treaty to mean that all of 


126K oreisn Policy of India,” Texts of Documents, 1947-64, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 
New Delhi 1964, p. 8. ‘ 

Foreign Affairs Studies Division, The American University, “US. Army Area 
Handbook for Nepal with Bhutan and Sikkim,” 1964, p. 146. 

“New York Times, May 10, 1956. 

16Mir Figme Dorji on Indo-Bhutanese Relations,” Asian Recorder, September 19-25, 
1959, p. 2993. 

Te Rose, “Sino-Indian Rivalry and the Himalayan Border States,” Orbis, Summer, 
1961, pp. 299-200. 

11 Hindustan Times, (New Delhi), June 9, 1960. 
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Bhutan’s external relations must be negotiated through India. Indian policy 
has been to gradually broaden, in consultation with the Government of 
Bhutan, contacts which would be useful to Bhutan—first, the Columbo Plan, 
then the Universal Postal Union, and finally membership in the United 
Nations in 1971. 

The question of Bhutan’s entry into the U.N. was discussed by the King 
of Bhutan with the Indian Minister for External Affairs, Dinesh Singh, in 
July 1966.18 The Government of Bhutan, believing that it met the require- 
ments for U.N. membership, asked India in 1970 to sponsor Bhutan for 
membership in 1971. India finally consented to King Wangchuk’s request. 

The issue of greater foreign involvement in Bhutan has gained in im- 
portance because of Chinese overtures to Bhutan in 1960 for direct negotia- 
tions.7® Jigme Dorji had wanted to be included in the 1960-62 negotiations 
between China and India over the border dispute but Nehru had turned down 
his request. The Chinese nevertheless continued to make unofficial ap- 
proaches to Bhutan;?° the King of Bhutan, however, declared in 196] that 
Bhutan had no desire to enter into direct negotiations with China. He added, 
however, that “we do not want to be either friends or enemies of China.”*! 
The King had also added that Bhutan had the right to establish direct 
diplomatic relations with any country as Bhutan is a “sovereign independent 
state.”?2 Nevertheless, in April 1971 King Wangchuk told newsmen in New 
Delhi that he was satisfied with the 1950 Treaty with India and assured them 
that India would continue to look after the external relations of Bhutan even 
though the latter was now a member of the U.N. The King said that it was 
not compulsory for his country to vote with India, but owing to the simi- 
larity of their policies, that they could be expected to do so. The kingdom 
planned to have only two missions abroad—one at the U.N. headquarters 
and the other at New Delhi. Nor would Bhutan allow any foreign mission 
in Thimbu except India’s.?* 

Chinese Claims To Bhutanese Territory: Soon after the Communists came 
to power in China, they published various maps of the Himalayan frontier 
region on which large areas, such as the Tashigang Dzong district in north- 
eastern Bhutan and a sizable strip of territory in northwestern Bhutan, 
were depicted as Chinese territory.2* Maps published in 1958 and 1960 by 
Peking continued to show large tracts of Bhutanese territory as part of Tibet. 
In 1960 Chinese Communist leaders in Lhasa spoke of “liberating” Bhutan 
and other Himalayan frontier states “wrongfully held by imperialist 
India.”?5 Peking published five additional maps in November 1962 showing 


Se e 
18India News, (Washington, D.C.), May 15, 1970. 
New York Times, June 13, 1960, p. 1. 
*°Far Eastern Economic Review, February 16, 1961, p. 297. 
*1 Hindustan Times, (New Delhi), June 23, 1960. 
*°Far Eastern Economic Review, February 16, 1961, p. 297. 
"Hindustan Times, (New Delhi), April 17. 1971. 
“New York Times, May 10, 1954. 
“Kingdom of Bhutan,” U.S. Dept. of State Publication 8334, November, 1969, p. 4. 
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parts of Bhutan within Tibet.?° Intrusions by armed Chinese Communists 
into Bhutanese territory occurred in 1959, 1966, 1967 and 1970. Although 
not being pressed at the present, the Chinese have never withdrawn their 
claim to Bhutanese territory. The problem of Indo-Bhutanese defense has 
been rendered critical by China’s military buildup in Tibet, and in particular 


the construction of a new heavy-vehicle road about a mile north of the Tibet- 
Bhutan border.?7 


Defense Arrangements: The defense of Bhutan is the joint responsibility 
of the Indian military establishment and the Government of Bhutan. 
Although there is no defense agreement between India and Bhutan, India 
has unilaterally declared on a number of occasions that an attack on Bhutan 
would be considered as an aggression against India.?8 Justification for In- 
dia’s coming to Bhutan’s aid in the event of attack can also be implied from 
Article II of their 1949 Treaty. Bhutan has its own military force of about 
6000 men, hardly enough to deter even a limited Chinese aggression. The 
Bhutanese Army uses Indian equipment exclusively and is paid by India. 
There is an Indian Training Mission in Bhutan and Indian troops associated 
with support functions of various kinds. 

Additional grounds for the participation of India in Bhutan’s defense 
system stems from agreements reached at high level meetings between the 
two governments. Bhutanese Government officials have issued statements 
formally endorsing Indian defense assistance. Prime Minister Jigme Dorji 
stated in New Delhi on September 15, 1959 that he welcomed assurances by 
Prime Minister Nehru that India would defend Bhutan in case of external 
attack.2® A high level meeting was held in February 1961 with Prime 
Minister Nehru, the King of Bhutan and India’s Defense Minister in at- 
tendance. The group formulated new programs for the discharge of India’s 
responsibilities for the defense of Bhutan. The strength of Indian defense 
forces available to defend Bhutan were substantially increased. An intensive 
study for Indian air force operations over Bhutan was instigated. Senior 
Indian military officers visited Bhutan in 1961 and made an elaborate survey 
of the kingdom’s defense requirements. Following their advice, the Bhutan- 
ese Government started a large scale recruitment of militia from the popula- 
tion for use in patrolling the kingdom’s northern borders.?° By September 
1968, there were at least 1,000 Indian military advisers and road builders in 
Bhutan.*? 

In March 1971, when the West Pakistani army moved to suppress 
the Bangladesh movement in East Pakistan. India opened its borders to 
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refugees from the area. King Wangchuk publicly supported the Government 
of India’s stand that a political solution should be found that would permit 
the speedy return of the Bengali refugees to East Pakistan. India had 
favored intervention by the Big Powers to effect a long-term solution to 
the problem of Bangla Desh. In April 1971, the Chinese Government accused 
India of interfering in the internal affairs of Pakistan by plotting inter- 
national intervention in conjunction with the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The Chinese also alleged that India had massed troops along the 
Kast Pakistan border and instigated armed plainclothesmen to infiltrate into 
Pakistani territory for the purpose of disruption and harassment.®? Paki- 
stan’s military moves in Bangladesh, followed by repeated war threats 
against India by President Yahya Khan, and fear of active Chinese support 
for the Pakistani position, were some of the prime causes for the August 
1971 India-USSR “friendship” pact. India felt particularly threatened in 
lieu of moves toward a detente between China and the United States. 

The impact of the Bangladesh situation and the Indo-Soviet treaty 
directly involve Bhutan because of its close political and defense ties with 
India. India extended recognition to the Bangladesh government on De- 
cember 6, 1971. Bhutan recognized the revolutionary regime the following 
day. It is significant that India and Bhutan have voted similarly on issues 
in the United Nations General Assembly. For example, both voted in opposi- 
tion to the October 25, 1971 U.S. resolution which would have made the 
expulsion of Nationalist China an “important question.” Both countries 
voted in favor of an Albanian resolution presented on that same day to seat 
Communist China and expel Nationalist China from U.N. membership. This, 
combined with the timing of Bhutan’s recognition of the new state of Bangla- 
desh, suggests that the close relationship between India and Bhutan is still 
fully operative. 


**Peking Review, April 16, 1971. 
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CHINA-BURMA RELATIONS 
SINCE THE RIFT 
| / Robert A. Holmes* 


A, a result of China’s efforts to export the Cultural Revolution, even to 
nations with which it previously had cordial relations, Peking found that 
the net effect was “to burn many of the bridges to the world outside that 
Peking so carefully constructed during the post-Bandung era of peaceful 
coexistence.”? The deterioration of Sino-Burmese relations was perhaps 
the most spectacular example of the detrimental effect of Peking’s new, mili- 
tant foreign policy posture. China’s quarrel with Burma stemmed from its 
attempt to disseminate the thought of Mao Tse-tung among Chinese residents 
of Burma in defiance of Burmese government disapproval. After returning 
from consultations in Peking in May 1967, Chinese Embassy personnel en- 
couraged the overseas Chinese community to participate in Cultural Rev- 
olution-type activities. The Embassy distributed Maoist propaganda, en- 
couraged Chinese students to form groups patterned after the Red Guard, 
and urged them to defy the government ban on the wearing of political in- 
signia, i.e., the Mao badges. This led to bloody clashes between Burmese and 
Chinese students. Shortly thereafter, anti-Chinese rioting spread through- 
out Rangoon, bringing hundreds of Chinese owned shops and homes as well 
as the Chinese embassy under attack.” 

The Burma Information Ministry urged the citizenry to exercise restraint 
and keep from straining relations with China. A government radio broad- 
cast said: 

The people should avoid acts which will harm friendship between 
countries and create hatred between one people and another. Even 
when an unavoidable issue arises, use of force and taking the law into 
one’s own hands should be avoided. . . . The government shall stop the 
bullying of the minority by the majority. ... The people... are asked 


to stop their demonstrations.’ g ê 
*This article incorporates material which has appeared previously in Current Scene 
(a monthly journal published by the USIS, Hong Kong), X:5 (May 10, 1972), 1-10. 
1China’s Foreign Policy and International Position During a Year of the Cultural 
Revolution,” Current Scene, V:20 (December 1, 1967), 6. 
*See Frank N. Trager, “Sino-Burmese Relations: the End of the Pauk-Phaw Era,” 
Orbis, XI:4 (Winter 1968), 1039-1045. 
*Rangoon Domestic Service, June 27, 1967. 
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Despite government pleas for the people to remain calm, further outbreaks 
of violence occurred, one of which involved the stabbing of two members, 
one fatally, of the Chinese Embassy staff. Chinese students persisted in their 
defiance of government authority, staged sit-ins in the schools, attacked 
some Burmese teachers, and even trampled the Burma flag. Bitter racial 
clashes ensued which resulted in the death of dozens of overseas Chinese. 
Then the government moved to seal off the Chinese sector of the city, closed 
all the schools, banned public speeches and gatherings, and issued a dusk- 
to-dawn curfew. 

These incidents were followed by an abrupt shift in Chinese policy toward 
the Ne Win regime as Peking unleashed a verbal attack on the government 
and openly entered Burma’s civil war by endorsing the Communist Party 
of Burma’s (CPB, “White Flag”) armed struggle to overthrow the Rangoon 
government (the Revolutionary Council). Massive demonstrations con- 
demning the Burmese government were held in China and the Burmese Em- 
bassy was assaulted in Peking. The Chinese government news agency 
(NCNA) accused Ne Win of instigating and organizing the Rangoon riots: 

The Burmese Government has brought the anti-China and anti-Chinese 
campaign it instigated to a new height recently. The Burmese Govern- 
ment connived with the hooligans to loot overseas Chinese shops and 
properties of the overseas Chinese in Rangoon.4 


Numerous official notes bitterly condemned the Revolutionary Council and 
the Chinese propaganda apparatus spewed forth vitriolic attacks on General 
Ne Win. Peking radio condemned the “Ne Win clique” as a “reactionary 
band of fascist killers” who are frantically opposing China and persecuting 
the overseas Chinese in open collusion with American imperialism and 
Soviet revisionism. An editorial in Jen-Min Jih-Pao (People’s Daily) said 
the riots revealed the “reactionary, fascist, counterrevolutionary features” 
of the “traitorous, dictatorial, warlord” Ne Win regime. It said the masses 
were being oppressed by the “militaristic” Ne Win government and that the 
“sharpening class struggle” and the growth of the “peoples’ revolutionary 
forces” had forced the government to throw off the disguise of neutrality 
and become increasingly antagonistic toward China.” Finally, the NCNA 
exhorted the Burmese people to support the CPB’s efforts to overthrow the 
Revolutionary Council and establish a “people’s democratic and united 
front government.”® 

The Burmese government controlled press branded the charges that the 
government, had instigated the anti-Chinege riots “a string of lies, distor- 
tions, and hysterical outpourings.” Burma rejected Chinese requests to evac- 
uate injured Chinese by plane, deported three NCNA correspondents in 
Rangoon, withdrew its Ambassador from Peking, and terminated the Chinese 


*New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA), June 28, 1967. 
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economic assistance program. These actions showed that Burma was de- 
termined not to capitulate under Chinese pressure. 

Sino-Burmese friendship became a casualty of the Cultural Revolution. 
The friendly relations characteristic between the two governments after the 
signing of the boundary agreement and the treaty of friendship and non- 
aggression in 1960 had been shattered. However, considered in the context 
of China’s unsuccessful efforts vis-a-vis Burma between 1961-1967, China’s 
break with Burma is not that surprising. The frequent “good-will” visits 
of Chinese dignitaries to Burma and the offering of economic aid were de- 
signed not to cement a Pauk Phaw (kinsman-cousin-friendship) relation- 
ship but to elicit public condemnation of American activities in Vietnam in 
particular and, in general, to get Burma to “lean to one side” in its foreign 
policy posture. China failed to get Burma to abandon its strict nonaligned 
policy in international affairs.” Ne Win had always been apprehensive about 
China’s subversion of the overseas Chinese community and surreptitious aid 
to the CPB. When China sought to openly export the Cultural Revolution to 
Burma, relations were bound to deteriorate. 

The remainder of this study will analyze Sino-Burmese relations since 
the 1967 rift. The analysis will focus on Peking’s post-1967 policy toward 
the Burmese government and the CPB, particularly its efforts to improve 
relations with the Burmese government without seemingly curtailing its 
commitment to or support of the communist insurgency in Burma. 

Before the Cultural Revolution Chinese foreign policy had emphasized 
the preservation of normal relations with the Burmese government. How- 
ever, after the emergence of Cultural Revolution diplomacy in 1967, Sino- 
Burmese government-to-government relations disintegrated as China vigor- 
ously assailed the Ne Win regime and strongly supported the armed struggle 
of the CPB and the dissident minorities. It should be remembered, however, 
that Chinese support for “wars of national liberation” was not a direct out- 
growth of the Cultural Revolution. China’s identification with the Burmese 
insurgent movement dates back many years. Since its founding in 1949, 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) has given at least tacit support to 
the CPB. During the 1950s the Burmese army intercepted messages from 
Peking to the “White Flag” leaders and many guerrillas reportedly received 
military training in China. After the 1960 border agreement and friendship 
treaty Peking was reluctant to publicly support the CPB and only on rare 
occasions, such as CPB and PRC anniversaries or after a successful atomic 
bomb test, did the Chinese media publish messages from the CPB. Then in 
1967 Peking, in its new found®*fervor for armed struggle, nftrely began 
placing increased emphasis on a long standing policy. It was reported that 
several hundred Chinese advisers entered Kachin state after June 1967. Ac- 


TOn this point see my “The Sino-Burmese Rift: A Failure for China,” Orbis, XVI:1 
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cording to one source, “reliable intelligence reports” claimed that 5000 Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army (PLA) troops were in northern Burma by 1969.° Be- 
ginning in 1968 there was also a noticeable shift in guerrilla activity from 
central and southern Burma to northern areas bordering China. This stra- 
tegic move provided the insurgents with the opportunity to regroup, improve 
their communications and coordination, and to receive Chinese weapons, 
training and indoctrination. Captured prisoners were partially armed with 
Chinese-manufactured weapons and many reported attending small weapons 
training courses in China.?° 

Speaking at the Peasant’s Seminar in 1968, General Ne Win reported 
large scale fighting along the China border and said that many guerrillas 
had crossed into China. Chinese ‘assistance to the rebels had been widely 
suspected before that time, but this was the most forthright official statement 
linking insurgent activity with external support. Ne Win also noted that the 
insurgents use of Chinese territory as a sanctuary had come to light as 
early as November 1967.14 

A London source reported in 1969 that PLA forces had established a 
major military base in Burma’s frontier region near the tri-border junction 
of China, Burma and India. It claimed that a military encampment and an 
airstrip had been constructed and that Chinese troops had clashed with 
Burmese forces and overran a Burmese garrison where the road crosses 
into China at Kyukoh.!” 

Concerning these ominous developments General Ne Win told the first 
annual conference of the Burma Socialist Program Party (BSPP): 


The most serious situation has been the fighting in the frontier areas 
where we share borders with China. It has been the heaviest we have 
experienced. From 1 January 1969 to the end of August, there were 8 
Major engagements and 10 minor ones. We have never suffered so 
many casualties before. 


Ne Win also warned against a repetition of the 1967 anti-China demonstra- 
tions and appealed to the Burmese people to “restrain themselves”: 


The people who are against us have openly declared they are getting 
external aid. We on our part do not wish to enrage others. I ask the 
people not to be provoked to anger, to use harsh words, or to take ac- 
tions because of the clashes in the frontier area.13 


But despite China’s apparent increased aid to and support of the CPB 
during and after 1967, victory for the guerrillas appeared remote. Four ma- 
jor factors are largely responsible for the failure of the insurgents. First, the 
CPB has been severely weakened by purges and dissension within its ranks. 


"The New York Times, November 8 and 23, 1969. 
*°Botataung, July 17, 1968 and Working People’s Daily, July 17, 1968. 
ee Domestic Service, March 1, 1968 and The New York Times, March 20, 
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The “Peking returnees” (leaders who returned from Peking for amnesty 
talks in 1963, including Ba Thein Tin, Aung Gyi, Bo Zeya, Yebaw Tun Sein, 
Aung Nyein, and Tin Pe) gained control of the party apparatus. They ini- 
tiated a rectification campaign and in 1967 launched a purge of the old line 
leadership. Three of the eight members of the Politburo (Yebaw Htay, Than 
Myaing and Ba Tin—alias Goshal) were executed after being accused of 
“revisionism,” harboring “rightist” tendencies and betraying the revolution; 
a fourth Politburo member (Bo Zeya, the ranking CPB military commander ) 
was killed by government troops in 1968; and the leader of the “White Flag” 
faction, Thakin Than Tun was assassinated in September 1968 by a follower 
embittered by the executions and fearful of being purged himself. A Cen- 
tral Committee Member, Aye San, was stabbed to death by one of his own 
troops. In 1969, Thakin Zin, who succeeded Than Tun as Chairman of the 
CPB, executed another Central Committee member, Ko Soc, and another 
member of the Central Committee, Than Aung, was killed by government 
forces.14 

Second, the CPB’s inability to unite the major ethnic rebel forces under 
its leadership seriously weakened its prospects for overthrowing the Revolu- 
tionary Council. The communist efforts to organize and dominate an alli- 
ance with the Karens, Kachins, Mons, Chins and Kayaks failed in part be- 
cause of the proselytizing activities of the “Peking returnees” who sought 
to impose a “Maoist line” on these prospective allies. By themselves the 
communists do not pose a serious threat to the government and their chances 
of coming to power hinge largely on their ability to make a common cause 
with the ethnic dissidents. 

Third, the Burmese government was successful in painting the commu- 
nists as “puppets” of an outside power. Official government publications 
such as Botataung and The New Light of Burma have frequently referred 
to the guerrillas as “national traitors whose allegiance is to foreigners.” 
Another government organ, The Working People’s Daily, editorialized: 


That there is some sort of headquarters giving or trying to give a cen- 
tralized command to lawless forces operating in Kachin and Shan states 
is only to be expected. The latest efforts of the notorious desperadoes 
could be part of a larger and more ambitious military plan of operation 
along the border, or of a sinister political plan of international scale.15 


This same newspaper more recently pointed out that “without a political 
line of their own, they (CPB) have for the past generation depended on 
directives from alien and foreign sources.”1® The CPB’s obvious identifica- 
tion with and subservience to China combined with Peking’s propaganda 


“The New York Times, November 1, 1968; Rangoon Domestic Service, August 18, 
1967, April 18, 1968, and March 24, 1969. See also the account of the purges by Than 
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tirades against the Rangoon government did not improve the communist 
position. Numerous statements by the Central Committee of the CPB clearly 
substantiated the government’s charges that the movement was controlled 
by outside forces. As the CPB became increasingly closely identified with 
China, it lost its nationalist appeal and the Burmese people closed ranks be- 
hind the Burmese government. 

Fourth, the Burmese communists made the tactical error of unleashing a 
“reign of terror” upon villages in central and southern Burma and instituted 
a policy of “Red Authority” as part of a 1967 “Plan for the Establishment 
of Red Power” in two years. The insurgents desecrated Buddhist shrines, 
maltreated monks, tortured and murdered BSPP cadres, members of village 
land committees and cooperatives as well as ordinary farmers and peasants. 
These atrocities aroused the people who formed village militia and assisted 
the army against the communists. The result was that government forces 
staged numerous surprise attacks on CPB bases and forced the insurgents 
to make a “Long March” to northern Burma.*7 

In another important aspect of the Burmese situation, the deterioration 
of its relations with Peking did not seem to have too great an impact on 
Burma’s foreign policy. Rangoon showed no inclination to alter its policy 
of rigid neutralism and “isolationism” in international affairs. Burmese 
neutrality is said to be unlike any other in the world—it has no close friends, 
and wants none. Its posture is such that it has managed to maintain a diplo- 
matic presence even in all of the divided countries—-Vietnam, Germany and 
Korea. Burma’s leaders’ pride themselves on the fact that Burma doesn’t be- 
long to any club of so-called nonaligned states, but makes up its own mind 
on specific issues in world affairs. One component of Burma’s policy involves 
respect for China’s strategic interests by not permitting any use of Burmese 
territory that could be conceived of as a threat to China. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why Burma in 1968 declined to join 12 other Asian nations in ap- 
proving the setting up of a five year work plan and a permanent bureau for 
an Asian highway connecting Europe with Singapore. United Nations offi- 
cials at the regional headquarters in Bangkok attributed Burma’s non-co- 
operation in the highway scheme, which was to be built under United Nations 
Development Program auspices, to the fact that Burma “was wary of offend- 
ing China which has dubbed the highway an imperialist plan to encircle 
China.”18 The Working People’s Daily has said on numerous occasions that 
Burma would not join any Asian regional bloc. Burma has eschewed region- 
alism largely because of its belief that it stems from outside forces—i.e., the 
United Stat@s—and not from states indig@ous to the region of Southeast 
Asia. 

Concerning the government’s efforts against the CPB insurgency, General 
Ne Win made it clear that Burma was not going to abandon its neutrality 
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(as did India in 1962) by seeking massive American or Soviet military assis- 
tance: 


We are fighting with our own might. We do not depend on others. As 
said before, we must be on our own. We will then fight with what we 
have. In short we will never give up our neutral policy despite all these 
happenings and even if others want war.19 


Burma’s search for a neutrality that would save it from China without em- 
bracing China too closely (Cambodia under Sihanouk), caused it to abjure 
any massive Soviet or American economic or military aid. Perhaps in an 
attempt to show China that it was not going to “tilt” in the direction of the 
U.S., even in the face of the China-CPB threat, Burma terminated the Ameri- 
can military aid program that had been in operation since 1958. This $88 
million program went unpublicized largely because of Ne Win’s desire to 
avoid provocation of China. The program, known as the “multi-year token- 
pay credit sales program” in U.S. official communications, was believed to 
have been the only one of its kind. It was run by a so-called military equip- 
ment delivery team which operated out of an unmarked villa on the outskirts 
of Rangoon. The aid—mostly jet trainers, helicopters, trucks and infantry 
weapons—was delivered in six installments and repayment was made in 
local noncontrovertible currency (the kyat).?° Under this secret program, 
West Germany was also supplying weapons as well as advisers to Burma’s 
small arms industry, and Burmese weaponry was being converted to the 
standard caliber of NATO weapons which indicated Burma apparently 
planned to continue receiving Western arms.*! Shortly after the breach with 
China, the U.S. reportedly sent in substantial quantities of arms and equip- 
ment under a new agreement that replaced the 10 year agreement between 
the two nations.?” This accord was extended on a year-to-year basis until 
1970 at which time the Burmese government apparently decided that it could 
do without American arms and terminated the military assistance program. 
More recently General Ne Win turned down a U.S. offer to sell surplus mili- 
tary equipment. Burma would have had to pay no more than 38% of the 
original price of any items purchased; much equipment would be free. But 
the Burmese leader apparently decided that more American aid was unde- 
sirable, perhaps in order not to provoke Peking.” The last vestige of the 
U.S. military aid program’s presence, the military equipment delivery team 
contingent, left Burma on June 30, 1971. 

While undertaking the above steps to “prove” Burma’s neutrality, the 
Burmese regime also showed its displeasure with China’s support of the CPB. 


+°Rangoon Domestic Service, March 1, 1968. 

The New York Times, August 25, 30 and 31, 1970. 

"7 bid., December 30, 1963. 

#2Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER) Yearbook 1968 (Hong Kong: FEER Ltd., 
1968) , 122. 

*2Qne may surmise that during the negotiations between Rangoon and Peking in 
1969-71 on the resumption of normal diplomatic relations Peking made rejection of 
the offer a sine qua non for improvement in Sino-Burmese relations. 
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Vice Chief of Staff Brigadier Thaung Dan reiterated the two themes of self- 
reliance and resentment against Peking in a speech at the 23rd Armed Forces 
Anniversary parade in March 1968. He spoke of the need to remain inde- 
pendent and not take orders from other nations or depend on others for 
political, economic or military aid. He said Burma must “stand on its own 
two feet.” He also noted that Burma avoided interference in other country’s 
affairs and followed a policy of strict nonalignment. And in an obvious ref- 
erence to China he added: 
However, in today’s world, some big nations, as they contest strength 
and policy, are trying in one way or another to bring the developing 
countries under their influence in the internal affairs of the small na- 
tions. Foreign influence prevails in our country also because of local 
traitors and saboteurs who take orders from abroad.?*4 


Regarding the anti-China demonstrations in Burma, Brigadier Dan said the 
eovereignty of the nation had been insulted and the people were simply dem- 
onstrating their nationalism. Also, in demonstration of its pique over recent 
Chinese actions, the Burmese government apparently allowed pro-Kuomin- 
tang Chinese to organize the “Federation of Free Overseas Chinese Associa- 
tions in Burma” despite the fact that Rangoon has no diplomatic ties with 
Taiwan. Peking demanded that Burma curb the anti-PRC activities of this 
“Chiang Kai-shek bandit clique element.”?5 

Peking continued to openly support the CPB and even allowed its leaders 
to use the Chinese media to attack the Ne Win regime. The Chinese media 
carried a steady stream of statements by CPB and Chinese commentators 
praising the Burmese communist armed struggle and attacking the Burmese 
government as “running dogs,” “lackeys” of imperialism and “brutal fas- 
cists.” Peking Review also reported regularly the victories of the “people’s 
forces” against the troops of the “reactionary Ne Win clique.” In fact, dur- 
ing the last half of 1967 to June 1969 the Chinese media paid increasingly 
less attention to the Burmese government and stressed almost exclusively the 
activities of the CPB and the ethnic rebels waging war against the govern- 
ment.76 

By 1968 the fury of the Cultural Revolution had begun to wane within 
China as well as in China’s foreign relations, particularly with regard to 
Burma. Premier Chou En-lai led a conservative counterattack to regain con- 
trol of the Foreign Ministry from the Cultural Revolution Group. Regarding 
China’s Burma policy, the Chinese Premier undoubtedly recognized the need 
for an “agonizing reappraisal” of Chinese foreign policy tactics; the situa- 
tion called #or the need to “retreat in ord@ to advance.” 

Beginning in 1968 Chinese policy toward Burma differed somewhat from 
that before and during 1967. No real improvement in relations with Burma 
took place, but the degree of hostility toward the Rangoon government ap- 


**7bid., March 27, 1968. 
7®N CNA, October 28, 1968. 
*°Tretiak, op. cit., 5. 
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preciably declined and public support for the people’s war never again 
reached the high levels as that for those in Vietnam, Thailand, Laos and 
Malaysia. Apparently, it had become obvious to the Chinese leadership that 
their assessment of the revolutionary prospects in Burma had been overly 
optimistic. China began to doubt the wisdom of wholeheartedly supporting 
an insurgency that seemed doomed to failure, thereby causing China’s rela- 
tions with Burma to continue to deteriorate. Peking began to move toward 
a rapprochement with the Burmese regime. 

On the diplomatic front, in 1968 China made some unmistakable gestures 
of friendship toward Burma. It donated $4000 in typhoon relief aid to the 
Burma Red Cross to assist the cyclone and flood victims in the Arakan divi- 
sion; the Chinese Charge d'Affaires placed a wreath on the grave of Burma’s 
“founding father,” General Aung San, on the anniversary commemorating 
his assassination; and Burmese officials were invited to visit Peking to attend 
various national celebrations. Chinese propaganda attacks on the Rangoon 
government became less frequent. The sporadic references in the Chinese 
media to the “reactionary Ne Win clique in Burma” were, in part, a reflec- 
tion of the internal power struggle and the complex dynamics of the Cultural 
Revolution and Chinese foreign policy. 

The appearance of such verbal tirades against Ne Win in the Chinese 
media obviously upset Ne Win who had consciously sought to follow a policy 
of friendship toward China and to adhere to a policy of rigid neutralism. 
There seems to have been no immediate reply from the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil to Chinese overtures, but Ne Win obviously wanted to keep the way open 
for reconciliation. In the meantime, the General appeared content to take a 
wait-and-see attitude, perhaps in the belief that normalization of diplomatic 
relations between the two nations should start with more concrete and mean- 
ingful actions by China. Beginning in fall 1968, however, Ne Win and 
other Burmese officials refrained from openly accusing China of training 
and providing a sanctuary for the insurgents. The Burmese media also began 
to tone down its hostile attitude toward Peking and started to depict the 
insurgency as more of a “local affair.” And as China became “lukewarm” 
in its policy toward the CPB and showed signs of retreating somewhat from 
its policy of promoting rebellion within Burma, Ne Win decided to “seize 
the time” and moved toward restoring good relations with China. His efforts 
at reconciliation with Peking began in earnest in 1969. Specifically, Burmese 
troops stopped their border patrols after clashes with PLA troops so as to 
avoid further conflict.27 In January 1969 Ne Win flew to Pakistan, reported- 
ly to discuss the possibilities for gmproving relations between tke two states 


“It is believed that the fall of the border town of Kyukoh (after Burmese troop 
withdrawals) may have resulted from Rangoon’s desire for friendly relations with 
China. The Burmese press explained that the loss of the village was not due to defeat 
of government troops in battle, but to their inability to apply their full force against 
the enemy attackers for fear of violating international practice and harming Sino- 


Burmese relations. FEER Yearbook 1971 (Hong Kong: FEER Ltd. 1970), 108. 
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with Chinese officials in Rawalpindi. Then in November, the Burmese leader 
asserted: 


I wish to stress that we want friendly relations with our neighbors... . 
With regard to China, we would like to restore the cordial and friendly 
relations that previously existed. This will require efforts by both sides. 
For our part, we only wish to heal the wound of the 1967 incidents. 
Despite the clashes at the borders and the present situation, we shall 
do whatever we can on our part to restore the old friendship and keep 
the situation from getting worse. We regard the 1967 incident as an 
unfortunate one. We would like to heal its wounds and forget the ugly 
incident.?8 


Despite Ne Win’s sense of urgency regarding this vital matter, actual move- 
ment toward the normalization of diplomatic relations was slow. 

It is interesting to note that between 1968 and 1970 high ranking Burmese 
government officials apparently boycotted all functions, such as the anni- 
versary celebrations of the founding of the PRC and the PLA, sponsored 
by the Chinese Charge d’Affaires and the military attache. According to 
Chinese publications, only unnamed administrative officials of the Burma 
Foreign Ministry, public figures, military officers, friends, and representa- 
tives of the overseas Chinese community attended these events. During the 
same period no congratulatory telegrams were sent by General Ne Win to 
either Premier Chou En-lai or Marshal Lin Piao on these occasions. In Pe- 
king, as late as January 1970, only low ranking Chinese officials attended 
receptions given by Burmese Charge d’Affaires, U Ba Thaw, on occasions 
such as the 22nd anniversary of Burma’s independence. Perhaps the first 
sign of a real thaw in Burma-China relations occurred in August 1970. The 
Chinese military attache gave a reception in celebration of the 43rd anni- 
versary of the PLA which was attended by several high ranking Burmese 
military officers, including Adjutant General Brigadier Kyaw Winn as well 
as the defense services intelligence director and the deputy quartermaster 
general. Then on October 1, 1970 for the first time since 1966, Ne Win sent 
Premier Chou En-lai a telegram extending “your Excellency and through 
you to the government and the people of the People’s Republic of China 
felicitations and sincere good wishes on the occasion of your national day.”2® 
In Burma, the new Chinese Charge d’Affaires, Sun Sheng-wei, gave a re- 
ception on the occasion of the 21st anniversary of the PRC which was at- 
tended by such Burmese dignitaries as acting Foreign Minister Maung Lwin 
and Deputy Foreign Minister Hla Hpone. 

Both natiens had apparently agreed sometime in 1970 to return their 
ambassadors to their posts. Burma’s ambassador to China, U Thein Maung, 
went to Peking in November 1970 and met with Premier Chou and Tung 


28 Loketha Pyithu Nezin, November 7, 1969. 

*°In the years 1967-1969 a congratulatory note sent by the CPB had been published in 
the Chinese media; however, since 1970 no CPB messages have appeared in the press 
during the national day celebrations. 
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Pi«wu (acting chief of state since the demise of Liu Shao ch’i) within three 
weeks of his arrival. On the 23rd anniversary of Burma’s independence 
(January 4, 1971), Ambassador Maung gave a reception. The Chinese guest 
contingent was headed by Kuo Mo-jo, Vice Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the National People’s Congress, and Vice Foreign Minister Han 
Nien-lung. Finally, in March 1971 Ambassador Chen Chao-yuan joined his 
new post in Rangoon. 

In 1971 Peking followed a dual policy of trying to preserve its image as the 
leader of the communist bloc committed, at least verbally, to revolutionary 
warfare while also trying to improve relations on the government-to-govern- 
ment level with Asian nations from which it had become estranged since 
1967. The blending of support for “people’s war” and improving relations 
with the government is clearly evident in China’s posture toward Burma. It 
has been suggested that Peking’s policy-makers are faced with a dilemma of 
how much help China can or should give to insurrectionist movements abroad 
at a time when Peking is involved in improving relations with the govern- 
ments of states in which guerrilla warfare is taking place. China decided to 
periodically reiterate its support for revolution in an apparent attempt to 
reassure the insurgents that its post-1970 policy doesn’t mean any reduction 
of support for their causes. In the case of Burma the Chinese media con- 
tained only sporadic comments on the armed struggle being waged. Chinese 
aid was, however, probably instrumental in the setting up of a CPB clan- 
destine radio in April 1971 which calls itself the “Voice of the People of 
Burma.” An April 10, 1971 broadcast perhaps expressed Chinese dissatis- 
faction with Burma’s failure to move away from its policy of rigid neutral- 
ism and become more closely aligned with China: 


Ne Win’s military government wears the mask of nonalignment and 
has never expressed its view on U.S. military aggression. Ne Win’s 
military government which is receiving military and economic aid from 
the U.S. and British imperialists, aid from the U.S. administered World 
Bank, and aid from Japan, Israel, India and West Germany, must pro- 
tect the interests of the U.S. imperialists and international reactionaries. 


In July 1971, only two weeks before Ne Win’s scheduled visit to China, 
Premier Chou En-lai was photographed in Peking with CPB Vice Chairman 
Ba Thein Tin and Central Committee member Pe Tint. Later that same 
month Peking Review published the text of a CPB message to the Central 
Committee of the CPC on the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Chinese 
Party in which it pledged once again to overthrow the ise govern- 
ment,®° 

On the diplomatic front, China moved to restore its re with the 
Burma government to the pre-1967 level. The most dramatic evidence of 
this new volte-face was the reception given General Ne Win during his 


°T'he New York Times, August 18, 1971 and Peking Review, XIV:30 (July 23, 1971), 
14-16, 
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“friendly and informal” trip to China (August 6-12, 1971) at the invitation 
of Premier Chou En-lai. China’s anxiety to demonstrate its new friendly 
posture toward Burma was evident from the fact that a special airplane had 
been sent to Rangoon to bring the Burmese Chief of State and his party to 
Peking. Ne Win was met on his arrival at Peking airport by Premier Chou, 
Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien, General Huang Yung-sheng, Chief of Staff of 
the PLA, and Vice Chairman of the Standing Committee of the NPC Kuo 
Mo-jo. Several banquets were given in honor of Ne Win during his week’s 
stay in China. The Burmese leader had an audience with Chairman Mao for 
an hour and was accompanied on a tour of Canton by Premier Chou. 

Ne Win’s trip was the first visit by a major official from either nation 
since his last visit to China in July 1966. Much speculation surrounded the 
visit. It was surmised that the Burmese General’s purposes may have in- 
cluded an attempt to improve trade relations with China (which had dropped 
considerably since 1966), requesting postponement of the repayment date 
for credit used up under the 1961 loan agreement (repayment was to begin 
in October 1971), and perhaps to persuade Peking to further reduce its 
material and ideological support to the communist insurgents. 

One of the obvious inducements for Burma to seek an accommodation with 
China was economic. Improved trade relations with China would help solve 
the Burmese economy’s major problem—a shortage of consumer goods— 
by making available abundant supplies of cheap Chinese goods. In remarks 
at a reception for Ne Win, Chou En-lai hinted that China favored a rejuvena- 
tion of Sino-Burmese trade relations. The Burmese Chief of State’s trip was 
followed by a strengthening of economic relations between the two states. 
On September 24, 1971 Ne Win made a report of his August visit to China 
to the Central Executive Committee of the BSPP. He said Premier Chou had 
assured him that China wished to provide more aid to Burma under the 
1961 economic agreement (which had lapsed in October 1967) to help com- 
plete the projects left unfinished after the anti-Chinese rioting in 1967. The 
Burmese leader asked the Chinese Premier how Burma should make com- 
pensation for losses suffered by the local Chinese during the riots. Chou re- 
plied that “Burma is a sovereign state and can deal with the matter in any 
way it deemed fit.”31 On October 7, 1971 an agreement was signed in Ran- 
goon by Colonel Maung Lwin, Deputy Minister for National Planning, and 
Ambassador Chen Chao-yuan, to revive and continue the implementation of 
the 1961 Agreement on Economic and Technical Cooperation.?*Under this 
accord Burma was authorized to utilize until 1975 the balance ($56.7 mil- 


3t Asian Recorder, October 29-November 4, 1971, loc. cit. 

32Under this accord Peking granted Burma an $84 million interest free loan. It was 
to be used between October 1, 1961 and September 30, 1967. If the aid had not been 
used by that date, the time could be extended by mutual consultation. (Repayment was 
to be made between October 1971 and October 1980.) The loan was to be used, in part, to 
expand trade between the two nations “by all possible means.” Only about 30% of the aid 
had been used by October 1967 at which time Burma decided to terminate the program. 
For the entire text of the agreement see Peking Review, IV:2 (January 13, 1961), 8-9. 
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lion) of the $84 million interest free loan. Repayment was to begin in Octo- 
ber 1980. Finally, in November 1971 Burma’s Minister of Trade Maung 
Lwin headed a Burmese trade delegation to Peking and signed a trade agree- 
ment. 

It would appear that Chinese leaders have made the decision to simultane- 
ously try to woo the Burmese government while maintaining limited covert 
and overt ties with the communist guerrillas. The verbal attacks on the 
Burmese government ceased after Ne Win’s visit. Peking seems to have 
realized that the communist forces were disintegrating and it reverted once 
again to its self-imposed ban on openly identifying with the “people’s lib- 
eration war’ in Burma. China apparently has not provided any massive 
direct military assistance to the CPB. The danger to the Ne Win regime is 
more potential than actual and the failure of the communist insurgency in 
Burma has shown that it is much easier to talk about “wars of national 
liberation” than to win one. Another factor is, of course, that the Chinese 
have been too preoccupied with their own internal problems and external 
relations with the Soviet Union, the U.S. and Vietnam to provide any close 
direction to the CPB. 

Since the Burmese government desired a reconciliation with Peking it 
proved receptive to the Chinese “peace offensive.” Burma was among the 75 
member majority in the General Assembly that on October 25, 1971 voted 
the PRC in and Taiwan out of the UN. The Working People’s Daily also 
criticized the American attitude toward the admission of China to the United 
Nations. It expressed the view that China “will behave reasonably and re- 
sponsibly” and that China’s presence will “lead to the strengthening and 
betterment of the organization.” Perhaps to show its new, friendly attitude 
toward Burma, China’s 40 member delegation to the UN headed by Vice 
Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua stopped in Rangoon en route to New York. 

In 1972 relations between Burma and China have continued to improve. 
In January Vice-Premier Li Hsien-nien attended a reception in Peking given 
by Ambassador Maung on the 24th anniversary of Burma’s independence. 
In May a Burmese government economie delegation led by U Lwin, Minister 
for Planning and Finance, and U Chein Hai, Director of the Ministry’s 
Foreign Economic Relations department, visited China to attend the Canton 
Trade Fair. The mission received a spectacular reception at the Canton air- 
port as they were greeted by Fang I, Minister for Economic Relations with 
Foreign Countries, several vice-ministers, leaders of the Kwangtung Pro- 
vincial and Canton Municipal Revolutionary Committees, and a crowd of 
more than 2000 people. The Burma and China flags were flown side by side 
at the airport and the crowd waved flowers and streamers an? shouted “long 
live the friendship between the Chinese and Burmese people!” 

Although Peking showed a reluctance to openly publicize its intimate ties 
with the CPB it continued to occasionally publish messages from the Burmese 
communists. For example, in January the New China News Agency broad- 
cast a message of condolence from the Central Committee of the CPB to the 
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CPC Central Committee on the death of Chen Yi. In April another message 
of condolence was publicized after the death of Hsieh Fu-chih (a member of 
the powerful Standing Committee of the Politburo, Minister of Public Se- 
curity, Vice-Premier of the State Council, Chairman of the Peking Revolu- 
tionary Committee, and a member of the National Defense Council and the 
Military Commission). 

As long as Peking follows its present policy it appears doubtful that Burma 
and China can return to the “wholehearted and trusting friendship of the 
past.” Burma’s wariness of Chinese intentions may explain its reluctance to 
attempt to reactivate the 1960 treaty of friendship and non-aggression. The 
‘future is also unlikely to see a revival of the “peoples diplomacy” that char- 
acterized the Pauk-Phaw era of 1961-1967. During that era there was an 
exchange of dozens of missions involving hundreds of Burmese and Chinese. 
With the exceptions of the official state visits by Ne Win and the two trade 
delegations, Burma has sent no delegations to China nor received any from 
Peking. Burma also has continued to follow an independent foreign policy 
and maintains excellent relations with such nations as Japan, India, the 
Soviet Union, East Germany, West Germany, and numerous other nations 
in the Western, Communist and Third Worlds. Burma has even taken posi- 
tions contrary to that of China on two vital issues of conflict between China, 
India and the Soviet Union—the Naga secessionist movement in India, and 
Bangladesh. Under a 1967 border agreement with India, Burma has pre- 
vented the Peking-backed Naga tribesmen from crossing into China via 
Burma to secure Chinese weapons, training and supplies. Burmese security 
forces claim to have killed about 200 Nagas since the Burma-India border 
demarcation in November 1968. Regarding the civil war in Pakistan, Burma 
recognized Bangladesh as an independent state?? on January 13, 1972 say- 
ing: 

The government of Burma does not accept as principle, the solution 
of a country’s internal problems by direct help and intervention of a 
foreign country’s armed organization. However, due to the existence of 
questions requiring immediate communications and actions, and also 
due to a desire to live fraternally as neighbors, the Government of 
Burma has recognized the state of Bangladesh and its government.34 


China, of course, was Pakistan’s staunchest ally in the civil war and it con- 
demned the Bangladesh movement as an evil plot hatched and instigated 
by Indian reactionaries and Soviet revisionists. Naturally, Peking refuses to 
recognize Bangladesh. 

China is ngt noted for being consistent ig its foreign policy tactics and 
this makes prediction of future developments in Sino-Burmese relations 
risky. It appears, however, that the normalization process in relations be- 


*8Burma was the sixth nation in the world to accord recognition to this new nation. 
Only India, Bhutan, Bulgaria, Poland and Mongolia preceded Burma in recognizing the 
government of the world’s newest state. 

24Forward, X:12, (February 1, 1972), 3. 
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tween the two nations is likely to continue, at least as long as Premier Chou 
En-lai remains China’s chief foreign policy maker and General Ne Win con- 
trols the reins of government in Burma. As for China’s probable policy 
toward the CPB, “in the future, as generally in the past, we may expect the 
Chinese leadership to shape its position on revolutionary movements to serve 


Peking’s foreign policy interests.®° 


Jobn J. Taylor, “The Maoist Revolutionary Model in Asia,” Current Scene, 1X:3 
(March 7, 1971), 17. 
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POLARIZATION AND CONSENSUS 
IN INDIAN PARTY POLITICS 


/ Hampton Davey* 


1 1971 Indian parliamentary election was a watershed in a decade 
when watersheds have become commonplace. The election results were sur- 
prising to many because the Indian voter unexpectedly returned Mrs. Gandhi 
and her party to power with a vastly increased parliamentary majority and 
what appeared to be a substantial popular mandate. The result was unique 
because it followed a major schism in Congress and because the election 
brought together a broad national opposition coalition of the Old Congress, 
Jana Sangh, Swatantra, and the Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP). The New 
Congress in turn made electoral arrangements with the Right Communists 
and a variety of regional groups. 

Superficially the election results maintained a one party government at 
the center and reversed the trends toward multiparty coalitions, chronic in- 
stability and possibly the decline of constitutional government. However, if 
much of the partisan commentary in the leftist press during 1969-1971 is to 
be taken at face value, the Indian political system has become more sharply 
polarized.* It has also been suggested that differences over policy are becom- 
ing more acute. Although he did not explicitly suggest a bipolar model of 
Indian politics, Iqbal Narain described these tendencies in Indian politics 
in a recent article in Asian Survey. 


The accent on ideological orientation in India’s quest for self-identity 
is to be treated as part and parcel of the politics of polarization which 
started as a process with negative overtones in the wake of the fourth 


*The author wishes to thank the Summer Fellowship Program of the University of 
Missouri at St. Louis for supporting research in India during the summer of 1970. Much 
factual data aml many insights were acquired through interviews with Indian party lead- 
ers. The author is especially grateful for the cooperation of L. K. Advani, Balraj Madhok, 
A. B. Vajpayee and J. P. Mathur of Jana Sangh; M. R. Masani of Swatantra; S. M. 
Joshi of the S.S.P.; N. G. Goray of the P.S.P.; Dr. P. Mishra, Mrs. Mukul Banerjee and 
Chandrashekar of the New Congress; and Ashok Mehta and Sadiq Ali of the Old Con- 
gress. The author is also indebted to the following Indian journalists: K. Malkani (Or. 
ganizer), Balraj Mehta (Economic and Political Weekly), C. S. Pandit (Indian Express), 
and D. R. Goyal (Secular Democracy). 

*For example, see “Demand for Fresh Mandate,” Link, January 3, 1971, pp. 11-12. 
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general election, which tended to take a positive turn through the Con- 
gress split and which may come to bear a distinct programmatic imprint 
through the impending snap Parliamentary (Lok Sabha) elections.? 


Several developments have served as evidence of polarization in Indian 
politics. Most obvious was the split in Congress and the ideological cam- 
paign of the New Congress, claiming that it was carrying on the progressive 
policies accepted by Congress while the Old Congress leaders were agents 
of vested interests. The development of interparty alliances also suggested 
that the Congress schism might lead to the emergence of two relatively well- 
defined ideological blocs in Indian politics, with the Prime Minister and her 
supporters in the ruling party leading a left-of-center front and the Syndicate 
forming a conservative alliance. 

In this essay, I will demonstrate that centripetal tendencies still predom- 
inate over polarizing ones in the Indian party system and that centripetence 
was strengthened rather than weakened in the coalition building process lead- 
ing to the 1971 elections. The analysis will begin with a brief treatment of 
the consensual model and the concept of polarization and then examine their 
respective applicability to Indian party politics since the Congress split, with 
particular reference to interparty relations and programmatic developments. 
The study will deal primarily with developments during the period between 
the Congress split over the presidential election in August 1969 and the mid- 
term parliamentary election campaign in early 1971. 

A one-party dominant centripetal model was applied to Indian politics, 
prior to the 1967 elections, when Congress hegemony declined. According 
to Kothari, Congress developed as a party of consensus by assimilating di- 
verse groups and responding to demands of opposition parties.* The centrist 
character of Congress and the fact that the ruling party covered an extremely 
broad center, facilitated convergence. The behavior of opposition parties 
often was determined more by Congress policies and the internal balance of 
factions within the ruling party than by preconceived ideologies or group 
commitments. This interrelationship of party ‘behavior should be expected in 
any competitive political system. 

The interaction of the ruling party with its opponents has had a more ob- 
viously dialectical character in India than elsewhere because Congress and 


*Iqbal Narain, “Ideology and Political Development: Battle for Issues in Politics,” 
Asian Survey, February 1971, p. 185. There is little evidence suggesting that the Indian 
electorate was becoming more sharply polarized or “radicalized” in the 1967-1971 period. 
Established leftist groups had stagnated before the 1967 elections. The chief gainers in 
1967 were rightist parties, regionalist movements and new “surge” parhies of Congress 
defectors. The 1967 election study conducted by the Center for the Study of Developing 
Societies did not show a clear pattern of polarization, though it did indicate a high level 
of dissatisfaction with Congress performance. For an analysis of the 1967 survey results 
see Rajni Kathari “Continuity and Change in India’s Party System,” Asian Survey, No- 
vember 1970, pp. 937-948; and Samuel J. Eldersveld, “The 1967 Indian Election: Pat- 
terns of Party Regularity and Defection,” Asian Survey, November 1970, pp. 1015-1030. 

*Rajni Kothari, Politics in India (Boston: 1970), pp. 153-167; and Rajni Kothari, 
“The Congress System in India,” Asian Survey, December 1964, pp. 1161-1173. 
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the Indian polity were nearly synonymous for several decades and because 
none of the major opposition parties played significant roles as mass move- 
ments or in policymaking until the mid-1950s. Except for the Communists, 
who drew on international ideology and experience, none of the opposition 
parties had well defined programs or styles independent of Congress at the 
time of their entrance into the competitive arena. 

Polarization has two frequently—but not necessarily—related meanings. 
In the most etymologically sound usage, the term refers to a clustering of 
elements around two poles, such as the division of an electorate into two 
partisan clusters. Polarization is also used to describe a widening of the 
ideological distance between two elements. Ideally this might also include a 
clustering of different groups around the two ideological poles, although in 
most two-party systems growing moderation has usually been a concom- 
mitant of clustering.* 


ALLIANCE MANEUVERS 


A very loose pattern of alignments with ideological overtones emerged in 
late 1969 and early 1970, but many natural members of a leftist or rightist 
front either moved in the opposite direction or remained aloof from coali- 
tions. A detailed analysis of party alliance maneuvers indicates ambivalence 
among all the major parties except the Right Communists (CPI) and Swa- 
tantra regarding the formation of programmatic national united fronts. The 
difficulty in achieving formal national alignments reflected factional, re- 
gional and programmatic divisions within most parties, particularly the two 


‘Useful treatments of the concept of polarization may be found in Robert A. Dahl, 
Political Opposition in Western Democracies, New Haven: 1966, pp. 380-386; and Gio- 
vanni Sartori, “European Political Parties: The Case of Polarized Pluralism” in Joseph 
LaPalombaro and Myron Weiner, (eds.) Political Parties and Political Development 
(Princeton: 1966), pp. 137-176. For an analysis of ideology and political alignments in 
Indian Politics see Paul R. Brass, “Coalition Politics in Northern India,” American 
Political Science Review, December 1968, pp. 1174-1191. Dahl stresses the difficulties 
arising from multiple definitions of “polarization,” citing three notions: dualism, dis- 
tance and dualisms along several dimensions, The Sartori article, though often confusing, 
is especially valuable for treating Indian politics because it calls attention to multi- 
polar systems with center parties. Sartori contends that European multi-party systems 
with political centers manifest centrifugal tendencies. Centrifugality has not been 
evident in the Indian party system, which bears some structural similarity to the Italian 
system. Jn treating political coalitions in four North Indian States in 1967-68, Brass 
points to the absence of rigidities, the absence of anti-system parties and the limited role 
of ideological differences in party alignments. Although the present study does not seek 
to apply various coalition theories to Indian party behavior, Sven Groennings’, “Notes 
Toward Theorigs of Coalition Behavior in Multi-Rarty Systems: Formation and Main- 
tenance,” in Sven Groennings, E. W. Kelley, and Michael Leiserson, (eds.) The Study 
of Coalition Behavior: Theoretical Perspectives and Cases from Four Continents, (New 
York: 1970), pp. 445-465 is suggestive of more formal lines of analysis of the Indian party 
system. Groennings analyzes coalition formation in terms of situational, compatibility, 
motivational and interactional variables. The lower saliency of ideological factors and 
the concommitant behavioral flexibility of Indian parties reduces the applicability of the 
Groennings framework and other models derived from European experiences. Peter 
Merkel’s “Coalition Politics in West Germany” in the same volume draws attention to 
possible differences between national and state coalition patterns in federal systems. 
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wings of Congress. The alliance maneuvers, especially among the socialists, 
the Left Communists (CPM) and the important state parties indicated that 
economic orientations constituted only one dimension of conflict. Moreover, 
few Indian political leaders wanted to be labelled as rightists or to be too 
closely identified with the Communists. 

The coalition-building maneuvers of both wings of Congress were essen- 
tially pragmatic and non-ideological. Both factions tried to avoid coalitions 
with clear ideological identities. The Prime Minister did not attempt to con- 
struct a radical leftist front but sought support from very diverse elements, 
excluding only the Jana Sangh and Swatantra. The strategies of the Old 
Congress leaders were even more flexible since they were trying to defeat 
the Prime Minister and were not maintaining a government. 

The New Congress drew early support from the CPI, but kept relations at 
the level of ad hoc cooperation in Parliament, state alliances in some areas 
in 1970 and electoral adjustments in several states in the 1971 parliamentary 
elections. Some New Congress leaders, including the party president, op- 
posed an alliance with the CPI. New Congress-CPI relations were greatly 
conditioned by the majority-bent strategy of the Prime Minister, but they 
also reflected several model patterns of coalition-making among Indian 
parties. Alliances are more easily forged at the state level than at the Center 
where party-images have more saliency. Moreover, ad hoc cooperation at 
the national level does not require explicit agreement on policies or symbols 
and a consequent alteration in images. The question of a national alliance 
was related to the struggle for legitimacy with the rival old Congress. An 
alliance with the CPI would have given credence to the opposition charge 
that the Prime Minister was pro-Communist and might have resulted in de- 
fections to the opposition group. 

The New Congress was more inclined to cooperation with regional parties 
without clear ideological images, especially parties composed of former 
Congressmen, like the BKD and the Bangla Congress, than with national 
groups. In early 1970, the New Congress in Uttar Pradesh supported and 
later joined a coalition led by Charan Singh, the leader of the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal (BKD). This was followed by unsuccessful merger negotiations 
between BKD and the New Congress leaders. The negotiations reflected the 
New Congress strategy of seeking alliances with powerful regional groups 
regardless of ideological factors, since the BKD has a generally non-socialist 
image.® . 

The best example of close interparty cooperation in Parliament and in 
the 1971 Elections was the alliarte between the New Congress id DMK, the 
ruling party in Tamilnad (Madras). The ideological thrust of the DMK is 
variously interpreted, but it is unlikely that its relations with the New Con- 
gress exemplified polarization since the DMK had been an ally of Swatantra 


s“ ucknow: Without Perspectives,” Economic and Political Weekly, July 1970, pp. 
1136-38. 
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at the time of the Congress schism and had been considered a potential mem- 
ber of a rightist front immediately after the 1967 elections.® 

On the communal side, the New Congress sought cooperation with the 
Muslim League and the Akali Dal, a Sikh party in Punjab. Ties between the 
Prime Minister and the Muslim League were more important in terms of 
garnering Muslim votes than in terms of electoral adjustments. The New 
Congress supported an Akali state ministry in July 1970 after the collapse 
of a Jana Sangh-Akali coalition and negotiated unsuccessfully with the 
Akalis for a joint front in the parliamentary elections. The Akali Dal like 
the BKD is probably closer to Jana Sangh than to the leftist parties on eco- 
nomic issues. In summary, the New Congress leaders were following a pri- 
marily centrist strategy of drawing support from the left, but balancing it 
with conservative or non-ideological regional groups. 

The coalition building tactics of the Old Congress were also centrist, al- 
though the “Grand Alliance” established in late 1970 was more conservative. 
The pattern of relations between Old Congress and other groups both con- 
firmed and belied long-standing predictions regarding the effects of a Con- 
gress schism. Its leaders cooperated extensively with Jana Sangh and Swa- 
tantra beginning with the presidential election in 1969, but many of the 
same factors which militated against a New Congress-CPI front were op- 
erative in relations between the Old Congress and other national parties. 
The ideological heterogeneity of the Old Congress leadership and the desire 
of Old Congress leaders to confront Mrs. Gandhi mainly on organizational 
and personal grounds impeded formal ties with Jana Sangh and Swatantra 
until the last minute. Regional factors also intervened. 

The possibility of an alliance of Congress, Jana Sangh and Swatantra had 
been raised several times between 1967 and 1969. Shortly before the Con- 
gress schism, serious merger negotiations were held in New Delhi between 
Charan Singh and the national leaders of Swatantra and Jana Sangh. Al- 
though these talks failed they were interpreted by some observers as the 
first stage of a broader united front which would embrace the right wing of 
Congress. ` 

Polarization was more easily discussed than implemented. The failure of 
a formal opposition parliamentary bloc with a common leader to materialize 
in 1970 reflected the problems of building a broad front against Mrs. Gandhi. 
During early 1970 Jana Sangh, Swatantra and the Old Congress cooperated 
informally in Parliament. In June 1970 the Old Congress A.I.C.C. proposed 
an alliance of all nationalist and democratic forces.” The character of a 
possible allifnce became more clear as v&rious parties responded to the 
A.1.C.C. resolution. Both Socialist parties rejected the proposal while the 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra leaders supported it. However, almost immedi- 
ately after Jana Sangh and Swatantra gave their approval, opposition within 


"See Robert L. Hardgrave, The Dravidian Movement, (Bombay: 1965). 
‘Resolution of the All Indian Congress Committee, New Delhi, June 27, 28, and 29, 
1970 (New Delhi: 1970). 
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the Old Congress intensified. The Parliamentary Board of the Old Congress 
finally withdrew the proposal. 

The parliamentary bloc failed to emerge for several reasons. Many doubted 
that an opposition alliance would threaten the Prime Minister’s majority, 
and it is possible that some Old Congress leaders were more interested in 
ousting Mrs. Gandhi than in defeating the New Congress. Some Old Con- 
gress leaders were ideologically opposed to an alliance with purportedly 
conservative parties. The Prime Minister exploited the differences between 
the Old Congress and Jana Sangh by a singularly vitriolic campaign against 
Hindu communalism in Jana Sangh, The leaders of the Gujarat and Mysore 
Old Congress were particularly hostile to the idea of a parlimentary alliance. 
The Old Congress was the ruling party in both of these states and had more 
to lose than did central party leaders like Morarji Desai, Nijalingappa and 
Ashok Mehta. The Mysore Old Congress leaders had little reason to ally 
with the Jana Sangh and Swatantra for local purposes since neither of the 
latter was significant in the state. The parliamentary alliance also would have 
provided an excuse for defections to the New Congress. The fears of the 
Mysore leadership were confirmed by the poor performance of their party 
in the 1971 election and in post-election defections. In Gujarat Old Congress 
leaders opposed an alliance with Swatantra, the only major opposition in 
the state. 

After the failure of the parliamentary bloc move, the Old Congress leaders 
renewed their efforts to broaden the alliance by seeking the support of the 
P.S.P., S.S.P. and regional groups. Kamaraj and Sanjiva Reddy even sought 
cooperation with the CPM. This would have obscured and blunted a po- 
tential rightist thrust and presented an anomalous situation in which the 
leaders of a purportedly anti-communist front were seeking support from the 
more militant wing of the communist movement. 

A Grand Alliance began to take shape in October 1970, when the state 
units of the Old Congress, Jana Sangh, the BKD and the SSP coalesced to 
form a united front government in Uttar Pradesh. A similar coalition was 
formed in Bihar in December. These maneuvers were preparatory to the 
establishment of the National Democratic Front in late December. The NDF 
consisted of the Old Congress, Swatantra, Jana Sangh and the SSP. BKD 
leaders took part in the negotiations but finally remained outside the NDF. 
The fact that the BKD continued in the U.P. coalition was indicative of the 
complexities of alliance patterns in 1970-1971. SSP participation blurred 
programmatic factors by causing its pariners to sacrifice a formal common 
program, thus frustrating thos® favoring a manifestly conservative chal- 
lenge to Mrs. Gandhi. 

The only opposition parties which consistently supported a left-right polar- 
ization were the CPI and Swatantra. Swatantra not only supported the Old 


Several opposition leaders interviewed by the author including a top leader in the Old 
Congress opposed attempts to defeat the new Congress Government before a viable al- 
ternative was forged. 
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Congress from the presidential elections until the parliamentary poll, but 
it also unequivocally favored an alliance based on a common program and 
was willing to compromise to achieve such a program. The positions of the 
CPI and Swatantra were understandable. Unlike the other major parties, 
they have been differentiated from the ruling party mainly on grounds of 
economic policy. 

The Congress split and the possibility of alignment with the Old Congress 
removed many obstacles to an alliance between Jana Sangh and Swatantra. 
Swatantra leaders were hesitant to ally with Jana Sangh because of the anti- 
Muslim image and tight organization of the latter.® Jana Sangh leaders had 
reservations about the unabashed economic conservatism of Swatantra. The 
Old Congress provided a secular link for Swatantra and a less conservative 
economic program in line with the growing populism in Jana Sangh. The 
inclusion of the Old Congress also allayed Swatantra fears of being absorbed 
by the more highly disciplined Jana Sangh. Swatantra leaders were forth- 
right in their support for the Grand Alliance parliamentary bloc in the sum- 
mer of 1970. In fact, C. Rajagopalachari, the founder of Swatantra, called 
for the merger of Jana Sangh, Swatantra and the Old Congress. This posi- 
tion contrasted sharply with divisions in the Old Congress over an alliance 
and with the caution of Jana Sangh leaders. The differing approaches of 
Swatantra and its allies were even more dramatically demonstrated in Janu- 
ary 197] when M. R. Masani, the Swatantra President, boycotted a meeting 
of the electoral alliance group in protest against the failure to establish a 
common program. 

The CPI leadership favored a polarization that would result in the forma- 
tion of a broad, left-oriented alliance. The CPI had long envisaged a split 
in Congress leading to a united front of “left and democratic forces.”?° The 
CPI leaders also temporarily accepted the possibility that they would be a 
minority element in such a coalition. 

CPI leaders saw the Congress schism as a vindication of their political 
line. Communist-oriented publications heralded the emerging polarization of 
the ruling party and differentiated between the Prime Minister and the Syn- 
dicate while giving extensive publicity and encouragement to the “Young 
Turks” within Congress before the formal split in Congress.1! The CPI line 
in November 1969 was that the split had added a new dimension to the “‘con- 
frontation between the forces of progress and those of reaction.” The CPI 
National Council called for “a fight against the spearhead of right reaction” 


*For a discussion of Swatantra—Jana Sangh relations see Howard L, Erdman, The 
Swatantra Party and Indian Conservatism (Cambridge: 1967). 

1C. Rajeshwar Rao, “Class Differentiation within the Indian Bourgeoisie,” Main- 
stream, December 20, 1969, pp. 37-38. Also see Victor M. Fic, Peaceful Transition to 
Communism in India (Bombay: 1969) and Ralph Retzlaff, “Revisionism and Dogmatisan 
in the Communist Party of India,” in Robert A. Scalapino, ed., The Communist Revolu- 
tion in Asia (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 1969). 

“For example, see Link, May 4, 1969, pp. 14-16. 
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and contended that progressive and anti-reactionary sections had the initia- 
tive in the Prime Minister’s faction.1? 

CPI leaders hoped that the New Congress would be forced by lack of a 
majority to create a left-of-center alliance. By the summer of 1970, the pos- 
sibility of a leftist united front faded as the government displayed greater 
caution on policy questions, and more importantly, as the majority bent 
strategy of the New Congress became more obvious. An editorial in New 
Age on June 21 questioned the New Congress’ expressed desire for leftist 
unity and demanded a coalition government.?5 During the same week, S. A. 
Dange, chairman of the CPI, stated that the CPI would not support “anti- 
people measures” even if its opposition caused the downfall of the Cabinet.1* 
In mid 1970 the CPI continued to call for a coalition government and a 
national electoral front, while the ruling party increasingly asserted its 
separate identity and claim to dominant status. The victory of the Prime 
Minister in the 1971 elections and the communist electoral stagnation con- 
firmed the left critics’ charges that the CPI was pursuing a policy of “tail- 
ism” by following rather than leading the bourgeoisie. 

The role of the left faction of the communist movement (CPM) demon- 
strated the absence of bipolarity. The two communist parties have differed 
greatly in their evaluations of Congress and in their united front strategies.15 
Although the CPM participated in heterogeneous state coalitions in 1967- 
1969 and in a very effective electoral alliance in West Bengal in the 1969 
mid-term poll, it has been opposed to a secondary role in united fronts. One 
of the main distinctions between the CPM concept of a “Peoples’ Democracy” 
and the CPI “National Democracy” is that the former demands proletarian 
hegemony, i.e., communist leadership. 

Differences between the two communist parties seemed to be narrowing in 
mid-1969 when some CPM leaders began to admit the existence of progres- 
sive elements in Mrs. Gandhi’s camp and to differentiate between their fol- 
lowers and the Syndicate. The CPM supported Giri in the presidential poll 
in August 196916 and its M.P.’s voted with the Government on the Rabat 
issue in November. The CPM became increasingly hostile toward the Prime 
Minister because of left wing pressure and conflict with the Central Govern- 
ment over its treatment of state coalitions, As a loose pattern of alliances 
developed, the CPM found itself isolated from the left and a target for over- 


420 ink, November 30, 1969, p. 14. 

*8New Age, June 21, 1970, p. 2. 

“Hindustan Times, J une 22, 1970. @ 

+See Retzlaff, op. cit. and Marcus F. Franda, “India’s Third Ginanni Party,” Asian 
Survey, December, 1969. 

16The presidential election in August 1969 provided the first solid indication of Mrs. 

Gandhi’s strength over the dominant element in the party organization. The Prime Minis- 
ter broke discipline by supporting V. V. Giri, the candidate of several leftist and state 
opposition parties and by opposing the candidacy of Sanjiva Reddy, the official Congress 
nominee. The fact that Jana Sangh and Swatantra M.P.’s and M.L.A.’s supported Reddy 
as their second preference after having given their first preference votes to C. D. Desh- 
mukh was interpreted as exemplifying polarization. 
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tures from the Old Congress. Although formal cooperation with the pur- 
portedly rightist parties was out of the question, the CPM and the Old Con- 
gress made informal electoral adjustments in the mid-term state elections in 
Kerala. A prominent Jana Sangh leader observed that the CPM might be- 
come a legitimate nationalist force because of its alienation from both the 
Moscow-oriented CPI, and the left revolutionaries. 

The behavior of the two democratic socialist parties, the PSP and SSP, 
after the Congress schism also underscored the difficulty of arranging Indian 
parties on a single ideological continuum. Because of their social and eco- 
nomic programs, secularism, nationalism, and commitment to the democratic 
system, both socialist parties should have been staunch supporters of the 
Prime Minister, assuming the validity of the New Congress programmatic 
claims. However, the two socialist parties had more difficulty than any of 
the parties in reorienting after the schism.** 

PSP leaders traditionally have been more inclined than those of the SSP 
to cooperate with Congress and were more responsive to the Prime Minister. 
The PSP had little hope of being influential in state or national politics ex- 
cept as a junior partner in an alliance. The position of the party, however, 
was complicated for several reasons. The party has traditionally been anti- 
communist and pro-West. Although these tendencies had faded by 1969- 
1970, the party still included an anti-communist wing opposed to an alliance 
with CPI. The PSP leaders also had to grapple with their relationship to 
Congress at the same time that they were discussing the possibility of resur- 
recting a unified socialist party. This made an alliance with the New Con- 
gress difficult in view of the emerging SSP position. 

Relations between the PSP and the New Congress were in constant flux. 
The party initially cooperated with Jana Sangh and Swatantra in backing 
C. D. Deshmukh in the presidential elections but finally supported Giri as a 
second preference. It joined the opposition on the Rabat issue but moved 
closer to the Prime Minister’s camp at its Baroda Session in January 1970 
by adopting a resolution favoring a “constructive dialogue” with the New 
Congress.'8 The PSP, CPI, and the New Congress were partners in a Bihar 
coalition throughout much of 1970. The Prime Minister’s decision to seek 
an absolute majority and an excessive demand for seats by the PSP pre- 
vented a Congress PSP alliance in the Parliamentary elections, although the 
PSP allied with the CPI in several areas. 

The behavior of the SSP was predictably bewildering, reflecting the im- 
portance of institutionalized political style as well as the limited importance 
of socio-econgmic policies in alliance behavgor. The SSP includes anti-Com- 
imunist elements, but it has been less hostile than the PSP to alliances with 
the CPI. An alliance with the New Congress proved impossible. Ending Con- 


1C. N. Chitta Ranjan, “Socialists: Problems and Prospects,” Mainstream, February 
21, 1970, pp. 6-10. 

*8Resolutions of P.S.P. National Conference at Baroda, February 1970 (New Delhi: 
1970) , and “P.S.P. Search for Identity,” Mainstream, February 14, 1970, pp. 6-10. 
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gress rule had been the cornerstone of the SSP program since the mid-1960’s, 
‘ when its late leader, Ram Manohar Lohia, called upon all opposition parties 
to coalesce against Congress. Although SSP positions on socio-economic 
issues are clearly radical, it has been closer to Jana Sangh on linguistic and 
foreign policy issues. The SSP and the Jana Sangh also share a militant 
style and are strong in some of the same areas of northern India. Intense 
intraparty factionalism and local political considerations also made it diffi- 
cult for the SSP leaders to evolve a new strategy. 

Although SSP initially supported Giri for the Presidency, it was badly 
divided over its relationship to the two wings of Congress. SSP M.P.’s gen- 
erally voted with the opposition on the Rabat issue, but the party refused 
to support either faction at its Sonepur Session in January 1970.1° The dom- 
inant element in the SSP led by Raj Narain edged closer to the opposition 
parties in 1970, maintaining that a Congress out of power was inherently 
less dangerous than a ruling Congress. Severe intraparty divisions, includ- 
ing the threat of schism on the one hand, and the possibility of reunification 
with the PSP on the other, probably forestalled SSP support for the pro- 
posed opposition parliamentary bloc in July 1970.?° But SSP finally joined 
the National Democratic Front in December. 

The Jana Sangh reaction to the split in Congress and the consequent inter- 
party alliances warrants careful attention since the presumed polarization 
of Indian politics rests greatly on relations between Jana Sangh and the Old 
Congress.?? Jana Sangh leaders doubted the efficacy of a joint front with 
the Syndicate and were ambivalent regarding their role in the post-schism 
system. The Jana Sangh supported the Syndicate nominee in the presidential 
elections, but only on the second ballot. Disagreements among party leaders 
were also revealed when Balraj Madhok, a former Jana Sangh president 
and a strong supporter of a rightist alliance, was reprimanded by the work- 
ing committee for prematurely announcing the party’s decision to support 
Sanjiva Reddy. 

Doubts about the desirability of an alliance with Congress were reflected 
in statements by Jana Sangh leaders, party resolutions, and editorials in the 
Organizer in late 1969 and early 1970. Except for Madhok, the top party 
leaders urged cooperation among “nationalist and democratic” forces while 
denying the validity of polarization.®? At its Chandigarh session in July 

. 1970, the party unanimously supported the parliamentary alliance, but the 
~- issue was hotly debated by the delegates. Another resolution urging that 

~ the party strengthen itself organizationally revealed doubts about the long- 
range value of the Grand Alliagce. m 


1°Madhu Limaye, “S.S.P.’s Sonepur Line,” Mainstream, February 21, 1970, pp. 35-37. 

2°The principle supporter of SSP participation in the Grand Alliance was Raj Narain, 
a flamboyant follower of the late Dr. Lohia, S. M. Joshi favored closer ties with the P.M. 

“1For a historical treatment of Jana Sangh organization and policies, see Craig Baxter, 
The Jana Sangh: A Biography of an Indian Party (Philadelphia: 1969). 

22A. B. Vajpayee, Presidential Address at the 16th Annual Session of the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh at Patna, December 28, 29, 30, 1969 (New Delhi: 1970). 
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The debates illustrated the contradictory impulsés of Jana Sangh. ‘Since 
Jana Sangh began to grow significantly'in the late 1950s, ‘its leaders have 
sought to replace Congress, not to join it. Alliances with other parties prevent 
Jana Sangh from projecting itself as non-Communist alternative to Congress. 
Since the creation of Swatantra in 1959, Jana Sangh leaders have been ih- 
creasingly forced to realize that they must reckon with a variety of other 
political parties. The problems of political isolation were indicated in the 
1969 mid-term elections in U.P., when Jana Sangh lost most of its seats to 
Congress while the emergence of the BKD prevented the Jana Sangh from 
expanding into new areas. 

From the Jana Sangh standpoint, there are more obvious advantages in 
legislative united fronts than electoral alliances. Apart from tactical factors, 
Jana Sangh leaders are acutely conscious-of the stigma of Hindu commu- 
nalism and consider alliances and alliance negotiations a way to gain respec- 
tability. However, the party leaders remained ambivalent throughout the en- 
tire period. Jana Sangh leaders admitted to the author their doubts about 
the appeal of the old political forces represented by Swatantra and the Old 
Congress. There is a strong possibility that Jana Sangh leaders were more 
interested in undercutting these two parties from below. In late 1970, Jana 
Sangh continued to emphasize programmatic and organizational identity 
as a non-rightist party. This was reflected in a demand for an excessive share 
of the alliance seats in areas where the party has never been strong. The de- 
sire of Jana Sangh to avoid a manifestly conservative front was as strong 
as that of the Old Congress leadership. The Jana Sangh leaders, for example, 
favored bringing the SSP into the alliance even at the expense of a common 
program. The more independent strategy of Jana Sangh in comparison with 
that of Swatantra was also demonstrated by the fact that Swatantra did not 
put forth a separate manifesto until the last minute, while Jana Sangh adopted 
a highly populistic manifesto of its own. 


PROGRAMMATIC CONVERGENCE 


The character of the Congress split militated against ideological polariza- 
tion. There has been much controversy over the relative importance of ide- 
ological, personal and organization factors in the schism, but it is clear that 
both emergent groups were extremely heterogeneous. The dialogue de- 
veloped into a struggle for legitimacy, with the Prime Minister and her fol- 
lowers claiming to represent left-of-center orthodoxy and the other side 
claiming legitimacy on the basis of organizational discipline. Both groups 
embraced the“raditional Congress program ®Direct programmatic confront- 
ation centered mainly on symbolic or tangential issues, such as amending 
the constitution and the Rabat incident. Indo-Soviet relations entered the 
dialogue as part of a broader campaign to paint the Government with a pro- 
Communist image. 

That both factions maintained heterogeneous coalitions while appealing 
to the traditionally broad Congress base became evén more clear in 1970 
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as the Prime Minister began to stress restraint. For example, the Government 
continued to issue licenses to large firms while at the same time passing 
anti-monopoly legislation. In early 1971, Mrs. Gandhi assured a group of 
businessmen that there would be no basic change in their status although 
the government would nat the concentration of wealth but with reasonable 
palling 

The approach of EEEE radical rhetoric with assurances to the “estab- 
lishment” was even more pronounced in the New Congress approach on 
rural issues. It concentrated primarily on urging implementation of the exist- 
ing land ceilings. Caution within the New Congress was demonstrated when 
its chief ministers opposed speedy implementation of land ceilings and by 
the negative response of the Central Government to the “Land Grab Move- 
ment” launched by the Communists and Socialists in August 1970. This mod- 
eration was criticized by leftists within Congress and by the Communists. 

The New Congress election campaign lacked the programmatic zeal which 
marked the dialogue immediately following the split. Aside from the per- 
sonality of the Prime Minister, the campaign stressed populist slogans, politi- 
cal stability under a single and experienced ruling party and, most impor- 
tantly, appeals to the major clientele groups of the undivided Congress. 
Slogans like “quit poverty” and “defeat right reaction” took precedence 
over new policy thrusts. The New Congress Manifesto was explicitly modi- 
fied to allay the fears of property-holders. References to land reform were 
noticeably vague. The electoral strategy of the New Congress was also heavily 
oriented to the scheduled castes and the minorities, traditionally prominent 
elements in Congress coalitions. The Prime Minister’s campaign against Jana 
Sangh was probably reflective of this strategy. 

The issue orientation of the CPI was consistent with its united front 
strategy. Its line was reformist and articulated the more “progressive” as- 
pects of the Congress program. The CPI played a pressure group role on 
the periphery of the Government instead of offering an alternative to the 
New Congress. Its moderation was demonstrated during the “Land Grab 
Campaign,” which centered almost completely on surplus and government 
land and implementation of existing ceilings, scarcely touching the basic 
disparities between prosperous peasant proprietors and the rural poor. This 
suggested that the CPI did not want to alienate the landed elements. Apart 
from its attacks on monopolies and feudal interests, the 1971 CPI Election 
Manifesto balanced a demand for the constitutional amendment on property 
rights with statements supporting the “common man’s” property. Although 
the Manifesto demanded the nasionalization of monopolies an@ foreign capi- 
tal without compensation, it also favored the stimulation of small and me- 
dium industries. 

The centripetal effects of the on-going system on the CPI were also re- 
vealed in the behavior of its leaders at the state level. In Kerala, for example, 
the CPI stressed limited reforms and more efficient administration and re- 
jected the CPM strategy confrontation with the Centre. In West Bengal, the 
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CPI opposed the demand for a preventive detention law against leftist mili- 
tants, but it also refused to support a CPM-led strike at Durgapur. Because 
of its move towards respectability, the CPI was under severe pressure from 
groups on its left flank, such as the CPM and the militant Naxalite groups. 
It has been argued that the moderate line of the CPI leadership was causing 
intraparty problems, especially among rank-and-file workers in party, trade 
union and peasant activities. 

The program of the SSP was largely unaffected by its participation in the 
alliance. The SSP refused to commit itself to a joint program in 1971 and 
thus prevented the alliance from issuing a common manifesto. The official 
1970 manifesto of SSP was almost identical with the party’s radical 1967 
manifesto. 

Programmatic developments in Jana Sangh also indicated centripetal ten- 
dencies. Like the CPI, Jana Sangh leaders had long expected that a Congress 
split or disintegration would allow Jana Sangh to absorb Congress leaders 
and engulf much of the Congress support base. Important changes occurred 
in Jana Sangh programs between 1958 and 1967, bringing it much closer 
to conservative Congressmen. The party gradually shifted from a preoccu- 
pation with communal and Indo-Pak issues to domestic economic policies, 
Sino-Indian relations and domestic anti-Communism. This occurred simul- 
taneously with an expansion of its electoral and parliamentary strength as 
well as an opening to the right provided by the apparent failure of Nehru’s 
China policy and dampening of socialist fervor after the Nagpur Session of 
Congress. 

The 1967 election results represented a striking success for the party but 
also indicated serious gaps in its support base, which was more concentrated 
among North Indian high caste Hindus than that of any major party. Be- 
tween 1967 and 1971 Jana Sangh leaders tried to remedy these deficiencies. 
In late 1967, the party drastically softened its demand for a switch to Hindi 
from English. The party leadership also became less conservative on socio- 
economic issues. For example, its general secretary criticized the Govern- 
ment’s announcement of a “plan holiday” in 1967. Although the party has 
always opposed untouchability, it did not stress Harijan interests until after 
1967 when positions on the scheduled castes became increasingly prominent 
in Jana Sangh policy statements. Growing interest in lower caste support 
was underscored when the party took a position almost diametrically op- 
posed to that of the top leader of the R.S.S., who had openly supported the 
caste system. a 

The reaction of Jana Sangh leaders to the Congress split is further evi- 
dence of their desire for a centrist image. Party resolutions denied that the 
split had any ideological overtones and maintained that “left” and “right” 
had little meaning in Indian politics. They contended that the conflict was 
a struggle between the forces of nationalism and democracy, on the one hand, 
and those of totalitarianism on the other. 


For a critical discussion of the R.S.S. leader's positions, see V. M. Dandekar, “Gol- 
walker Sets the Clock Back,” Mainstream, March 9, 1969. 
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At the time of the Congress split j ana Sangh further moderated its op- 
position to socialistic measures and moved closer to a radical populist line. 
The party equivocated on the bank nationalization issue in July 1969 but 
opposed nationalization only on practical.grounds. In 1970 Jana Sangh 
. leaders demanded that the right to employment be made a constitutional 
guarantee, not merely a “directive principle.” This was followed by a series 
of major mass campaigns on the issue of unemployment and growing party 
interest in labor. issues such as minimum wages, improvement of the legal 
position of trade unions and public work programs. 

Although the party remained hostile to socialism it began to stress its 
‘opposition to concentration of wealth in either sector. Party resolutions also 
-demanded greater economic independence from foreign governments 
through economic autarky and called for the nationalization of foreign banks 
and the “Indianization” of foreign industries. Jana Sangh policies on land 
reform also shifted between 1967 and 1971. In the 1950s Jana Sangh was 
an urban party and did not take much interest in rural issues. As. the Jana 
Sangh gradually established itself in the countryside between 1957 and 
‘1962; its program increasingly articulated the interests of large landholders 
and middle peasants. In its 1967 Election Manifesto, for example, the party 
dropped an earlier demand for specific land ceilings. After 1967 the party 
renewed its demand for fixed ceilings and began to emphasize implementa- 
tion more strongly. 

. The positions of Jana Sangh on communal and foreign policy issues also 


-` changed in 1967-1971. The party deemphasized all foreign policy issues. It 


moved closer to accepting the status quo on Indo-Pak issues, except for the 
. Kast Bengal refugee issue. Its generally pro-American position was modi- 
fied in late 1967 when the party refused to support American actions in 
Vietnam. The party” s 1971 Election Manifesto was confined almost exclu- 
sively to domestic issues. 

_ The antipathy of Jana Sangh to the Muslim community has been the 
major factor separating the party from the other national political parties. 
The Jana Sangh has been closely tied to the anti-Muslim R.S.S. For almost 
a decade Jana Sangh leaders have deemphasized their Hindu communalism. 
This was especially evident in the mid-1960s. The growing frequency of 
communal riots since 1968 have tested this moderation, because many Jana 
Sanghis blame Muslims for communal outbursts and because the riots oc- 
curred during an interparty factional struggle. The dissident leader, Balraj 
Madhok, articulated anti-Muslim positions in the fall of 1969 at a time when 
the other leaders were stressing moderation. His demand for “Indianization” 
of the Muslim community played on the sensitivities of the party. rank-and- 
file. The Prime Minister found the “Indianization” theme a valuable weapon 
against Jana Sangh and the Syndicate leaders. A. B. Vajpayee, the party 
president, defended Madhok against the Government, but also maneuvered 
to defuse the issue at the Patna Session of Jana Sangh in late 1969 by re- 
moving the most blatantly anti-Muslim portions of Madhok’s “Indianization” 
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resolution and by arguing that “Indianization” applied to all Indians. The 
party moved another step towards the official secularism of the other national 
parties in July 1970 when Vajpayee accepted the June 30 Resolution of the 
Old Congress, which included a commitment to secularism as a basis for an 
alliance. The 1971 Jana Sangh Election Manifesto dropped all reference to 
“Indianization.” More significantly, Vajpayee signed a joint declaration 
with the leaders of the other three parties of the alliance committing Jana 
Sangh to a secular society. This marked the first time a Jana Sangh president 
officially espoused the symbolic goal of secularism. 


The preceding analysis has demonstrated the absence of sharp polariza- 
tion in recent Indian party developments either in the sense of clustering 
among ideologically proximate groups or in terms of increasing ideological 
distance between major parties. The degree of polarization manifested in 
the N.D.F. was mitigated by the absence of a common programmatic alter- 
native, the participation of the SSP and the diversity of the Old Congress. 
The N.D.F. was more a broad blocking coalition than a programmatic front. 
The Prime Minister did not encourage polarization by forming a coalition 
government or by forging comprehensive alliances with other national 
parties in the 1971 parliamentary poll. She emphasized cooperation with 
generally non-ideological state parties, some of which were composed of 
Congress defectors. 

The Congress schism was not followed by greater ideological cleavages 
among political groups. The Old Congress did not challenge the Prime Min- 
ister on ideological grounds. In joining the N.D.F., Swatantra gave up most 
of its independent program, while Jana Sangh moved to the left on socio- 
economic issues. The socialist parties kept their traditional programs, which 
were already similar to the official goals of Congress. The policy of the CPI 
reflected a continuing trend towards reformist respectability. 

The 1971 election campaign itself did not yield a clear demarcation of 
policy alternatives as posited by some recent analyses of Indian politics. 
Election campaigns are seldom good forums for clarifying issues, and In- 
dian elections are no exception. Each party promised to remove poverty and 
unemployment. The leaders of all major parties were reluctant to move 
significantly from populistic center-left positions, towards either frank con- 
servatism or socio-economic radicalism. All party positions reflected the dif- 
ficulty of grappling with the potential conflict between the rural middle 
classes and the rural poor. 

Center part} preponderance militates ag&inst ideological alliances and 
encourages either opposition fragmentation or non-ideological blocking 
coalitions. If the two Congress factions had been more equal in size and 
more clearly issue oriented, the prospects for ideological polarization would 
have been greater. However, the initial strong support for the Prime Minis- 
ter from Congressmen and state parties reduced the bargaining power of 
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the Communists. Both Congress factions maintained the centrist orientation 
of the undivided party which discouraged formal ideological alliances. 

The difficulty of arranging Indian political parties on a single ideological 
continuum was reflected in the alliance maneuvers. Foreign policy issues, 
among other factors, have separated socialists from communists and at times 
have divided communists among themselves. The purported communalism 
of Jana Sangh makes other parties reluctant to ally with it. Foreign policy 
and occasionally language issues have brought parties like Jana Sangh and 
the SSP together. Institutionalized oppositional roles impeded realignment 
of the SSP and possibly the CPM after the split. 

State and national political developments were closely intertwined in alli- 
ance considerations, but national and state alignment patterns were by no 
means identical. Established patterns of cooperation between Jana Sangh 
and the SSP at the less ideological level of state politics removed barriers 
to a national alliance. The CPM initially gave grudging support to the New 
Congress at the Center while opposing it in state politics. Local arrangements 
were possible between the CPM and the N.D.F. parties éven though national 
cooperation was not even seriously considered. In 1971 the New Congress 
made many local electoral adjustments with the CPI but avoided a national 
alliance. Local political factors in both Mysore and Gujarat prevented the 
Old Congress leaders from moving ahead with a Parliamentary alliance in 
the summer of 1970. 

Myron Weiner’s observation that Indian party leaders are extremely re- 
luctant to submerge their organizational identity still applies in varying de- 
grees to established Indian parties.?4 The leaders of the two wings of Con- 
gress claimed legitimacy as the Congress. The socialist parties found unity 
impossible, let alone a broad left of center front. Organizational identity and 
long-standing close interpersonal ties are more important than party policies 
to many Jana Sangh leaders. The heterogeneous and loosely articulated “ar- 
rangements” and alliances which developed in 1969-1971 were consistent 
with the above orientations. 

The politics of 1969-1971 were more of a continuation of than a departure 
from the 1967 pattern, when many apparently antagonistic groups formed 
state coalitions which promised and accomplished little more than Congress 
had traditionally promised. Congress dissident parties were pivotal in these 
disparate coalitions. The two Congress factions were hinge parties in the 
emergent alignment patterns after 1969. The pattern of conflict in 1971 was 
similar to the “anti-Congressism” of 1967 in that the N.D.F. was a pure op- 
positional bloc reacting to initiatives by the ruling party but unable to offer 
real policy alternatives, or, môre importantly, an alternative government. 


*+Myron Weiner, Party Politics in India (Princeton: 1957), pp. 223-264. 
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-JAPANESE-U.S. RELATIONS 
AND THE SECURITY TREATY: 
A JAPANESE PERSPECTIVE 


J Fuji Kamiya* 


~ Translated from the Japanese by the staff of The Japan Interpreter. 


Jins relations during the generation following World War H 
have been marked by two major turning points, apen from the signing of 
the.1951 San Francisco Peace Treaty. 

The first turning point came in 1957 with the formation of the Kishi 
Cabinet. Nobusuke Kishi, a minister in the Tojo Cabinet that declared war 
on the U.S., was immediately arrested following the surrender formalities 
aboard the U.S.S. Missouri in 1945 on suspicion of being a Class A war 
criminal, Kishi later served three years and three months in Sugamo prison 
where important Japanese war criminals were interned. Kishi’s rise to power 
twelve years later in spite of his war record was an unmistakable sign that 
Japanese-U.S. relations were no longer bound by the austere political climate 
that characterized the postwar era. Kishi took office in February 1957, and 
in May of the same year he became the first postwar prime minister to visit 
Southeast Asia where Japanese soldiers had once fought, and to affirm 
Japan’s peaceful intentions among former enemies. In June the following 
year, Kishi visited Washington, D.C. to confer with President Eisenhower, 
and a joint communique issued at the end of the visit offered official con- 
firmation that relations between Japan and the U.S. had entered:a new era. 
The Kishi-Kisenhower conference established a precedent that was followed 
by similar meetings between Ikeda and Kennedy (June 1961), Sato and 
Johnson (January 1965 and November 1967) and Sato and Nixon (Novem- 
ber 1969, October 1970, and January 1972). Barring the drastic deteriora- 
tion of Japan’s relations with the U.S., these summits are likely to continue 
for the foreseeable future. 

The second turning point consisted of a series of events that took place 
between the sgmmer of 1971 and the spring pf 1972. These events have had 
a more profound impact.on relations between the two countries than any 
comparable changes that occurred in 1957 when Kishi came to power. Dur- 


Tt was also about this time, in January 1957, that Japan’s representative to the United 
Nations made his first appearance at a meeting of the General Assembly. 
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ing this period, Nixon announced his visit to China (Japan’s “first Nixon 
shock”), the U.S. revealed a new economic policy desgined to defend the 
dollar (Japan’s “second Nixon shock”), an accord was signed between 
the Japanese and U.S. governments concerning the textile problem, Nixon 
and Chou En-lai issued a joint communique from Shanghai, and Okinawa 
was returned to Japan. These events followed each other in quick succession, 
finally bringing the postwar era in Japanese-U.S. relations to an end. 

Successive prime ministers and presidents have relied upon a variety of 
catch-phrases to reflect a wide range of new developments and policy changes 
in relations between Japan and the U.S. These phrases include the “new era” 
espoused by Kishi and Eisenhower, the “equal partnership” of the Ikeda- 
Kennedy era, the “responsible partnership” adopted by Sato and Johnson, 
and the “friendship and mutual reliability” and “mutual reliability and 
interdependence” popularized by Sato and Nixon. The differences between 
each formula, although slight, indicate subtle but unmistakable policy 
changes. Even President Nixon has occasionally made use of fine nuances 
in his state of the world message to announce important changes in America’s 
Japan policy. In his 1970 foreign policy message to Congress Nixon referred 
to the Japanese-U.S. relationship as a simple “partnership.”? In 1971, he 
used the expression “relations of friendly competition” to characterize the 
relationship,® and in 1972 he stressed the importance of “equality and re- 
ciprocity” and the need to develop a “more mature and reciprocal partner- 
ship.”* For better or for worse, the Japanese-U.S. partnership of the 1960s 
disappeared for good with the changes that brought relations between the 
two countries to a new turning point in the early 1970s." 

Relations between Japan and the U.S. in 1971 were troubled by tensions 
and uncertainties without precedent during the previous 25 years. The “new 
look” in diplomacy and economic policy forged by U.S. policy makers, to- 
gether with Japan’s failure to make an adequate response to new priorities 
of the U.S., contributed much to heightening discord between the two na- 
tions. Nixon acknowledged in his 1972 message that America’s “China and 
economic initiatives were a shock to the U.S.-Japanese relationship ” and ex- 
pressed his “regret” for the fact that these “actions during the | past year 
placed the Japanese government in a difficult position.” He went on to note, 
however, that both moves “grew out of the changed world situation,” and 
j ustified the shocks of 1971, stating that they “only accelerated an evolution 


United States Foreign Policy for the 1970’s: A New Strategy for Peace (President 
Nixon’s Report to Congress, February 18, 1970). 

United States Foreign Policy for the 1970" s: Building for Peace (A Report by Presi- 
dent Nixon to the Congress, Februdty 25, 1971). 

“United States Foreign Policy for the 1070% : The Emerging Structure of Peace (A 
Report by President Nixon to the Congress, February 9, 1972). 

“The 3rd Japanese-American Assembly (the Shimoda Conference) H held July 8-11 
this year at Shimoda under the auspices of the American Assembly and the Japan Center 
for International Exchange. This year, the word “partnership” which figured so promi- 
nently at the first two Shimoda conferences was not used by either Japanese or Anierican 
delegates. Nor do I remember hearing any other appropriate word used in its place. ° 
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in the U.S.-Japanese relationship that was in any event, overdue, unavoid- 
able, and in the long run, desirable.”® 

Most Japanese, however, do not share Nixon’s belief that the “shocks,” and 
particularly the circumstances surrounding the Sino-U.S. rapprochement, 
were really “unavoidable” or “necessary.” Many Japanese have interpreted 
Nixon’s policies as a blatant attempt’ to force Japan to reassess the impor- 
tance of her ties with the U.S. and create a more equal relationship® by play- 
ing on Japanese fears of being isolated. 

It was not until later that steps were taken by both governments to lessen 
the discord and restore harmonious relations between them. As months 
passed, Japan made a number of concessions to the U.S. over the textile 
problem as well as supporting the American position on the China repre- 
sentation issue in the United Nations. President Nixon, on his part, met 
with the Emperor at Anchorage, and later conferred with Prime Minister 
Sato at San Clemente. A one-year truce was called in the trade.war between 
Japan and the U.S., and despite the resumption of large-scale hostilities in 
Vietnam, Okinawa was returned to Japan on schedule. Very recently, na- 
tional security advisor Henry Kissinger visited Tokyo to confer with gov- 
ernment and business leaders here. At a press conference held immediately 
after the San Clemente meeting, Prime Minister Sato told reporters, “The 
Nixon shocks ended last year and any ill feelings that may have existed be- 
tween Japan and America have been smoothed over.”® In December 1971, 
just one month earlier, U.S. officials attending a policy planning conference 
between the Japanese Foreign Ministry and the U.S. State Department ex- 
pressed the view that the most important blocks to Japanese-U.S. relations 
had been hurdled. Despite the apparent progress, however, after-effects from 
the Nixon “shocks” have lingered on in Japan and remain a sore spot in 
Japanese-U.S, relations, as Nixon’s 1972 state of the world message indicates. 
Nixon urged that Japan and the U.S. move toward a more “equal and re- 
ciprocal” relationship and stressed the need for readjustments, acknowledg- 
ing that this process would “some times be arduous.” 

Although Japan preached “equality” and “responsibility” during the era 
of the Japanese-U.S. partnership, in fact, as the ward of the U.S., Japan was 
not able to free herself from a psychological dependence famae) on Ameri- 
can tutelage. But since the late 1960s, Japan has registered a favorable 
balance of trade with the U.S. and has continued to remain in the black, 


“United States Foreign Policy for the 1970’s: The Emerging Structure of Peace (A 
Report by President Nixon to the Congress, February 9, 1972). 

"This is a brief summary of my own interpretation ot Nixon’s visit. A perceptive ex- 
planation of American motives from a different angle is found in Yonosuke Nagai’s 
“Nitchu fukko no kyo to jitsu” (Fact and Fiction in the Restoration of Sino-Japanese 
Relations), in Bungei Shunju, February, 1972. For the American side, see a paper pre- 
sented by Graham T. Allison at the 8rd Shimoda Conference entitled “American Foreign 
Policy and Japan.” See also the New York Times editorial of June 10, 1972, entitled 
“Kissinger Goes to Tokyo.” 

"United States Foreign Policy for the 1970's, ibid. 

*Major Japanese evening newspapers, January 8, 1972. 
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accumulating a surplus in 1969 of well over one billion dollars. In spite of 
this, Japan’s liberalization of trade and capital transactions has not pro- 
ceeded fast enough to suit the U.S. Failing to examine the political ramifica- 
tions of Nixon’s campaign promises during the 1968 presidential election, 
Japan made no attempt to concede anything for political reasons, even on 
such a relatively minor problem as the textile issue. Furthermore, Japan 
during the past quarter-century has been unable to dislodge its foreign policy 
from the orbit of U.S. global strategy, and for this reason it has been criticized 
mercilessly by Japanese opposition parties for its complete lack of initiative 
and autonomy. Although Japan’s interests have often been served by this 
kind of policy, the present situation has been the cause of growing dissatis- 
faction on the part of many Japanese people. During the early stages of the 
textile feud, an editorial in Japan’s largest newspaper expressed its irritation 
with government leaders, noting that “the current textile negotiations is the 
first instance of Japan refusing an American request and the first sign of 
an independent foreign policy to appear in Japan’s postwar economic diplo- 
macy.“1° In response to the changing nature of the relationship between 
Japan and the U.S., a nationalistic reaction has slowly been gathering mo- 
mentum during the past few years. This nationalism consists of a curious 
blend of dependency feelings (amae), frustration, and self-confidence in- 
spired by Japan’s rapidly expanding economy. In a sense, the Nixon “shocks” 
represented a slap in the face to this unique but burgeoning national con- 
sciousness. 

Historically, nationalism in Japan has not been a left-wing phenomenon 
but is more often associated with extreme right-wing groups. One special 
feature of postwar Japanese nationalism, however, is that it has been most 
successfully espoused by the parties of the left. Among the extreme right- 
wing groups, the Aikokuto (the Great Japan Patriots’ Party), for example, 
has no real political power and holds no seats in the national Diet or local 
assemblies. It agitates against the Soviet Union, China, and Communism, 
frequently making use of a campaign truck with loudspeakers that display 
both the Japanese flag and the Stars and Stripes. The fact that a flag other 
than the Japanese flag is openly displayed by ultra right-wing groups reflects 
the loss of the internal consistency of their nationalist ideology. This enables 
us to predict with a wide margin of safety that the extreme right will not grow 
appreciably in the foreseeable future. 

The strong anti-U.S., anti-Chinese posture adopted by the Japan Commu- 
nist Party (JCP), on the other hand, can only be construed as nationalistic. 
The government and the Japan Socialist Party as well as the other opposition 
parties openly welcome the joint Chinese-U.S. communique issued during 
Nixon’s Peking visit. This positive response was probably due more to 
Japan’s embarrassment?! at being left behind by America’s abrupt policy 


10°F ditorial appearing in the Asahi Shimbun, June 24, 1970. 


“Fuji Kamiya, “The New Age of Japan-U.S. Relations,” forthcoming issue of Survey, 
Oxford University Press. 
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shift than to a sense of self-confidence in being able to adjust successfully to 
a new multipolar international political system. It is significant that the JCP 
was the only party to loudly condemn the rapprochement as an “unprincipled 
union.” Most informed observers predict that the JCP will capture a large 
number of seats in the forthcoming general elections. 

Qur main concern, however, is with the conservatives who run the govern- 
ment rather than with the extreme right or left. The LDP has during the past 
twenty years built a record of middle of the road policies. In foreign policy 
it has sought to preserve an intimate relationship with the U.S. as the least 
costly and most effective means to insure Japan’s national security and 
economic interests. Its unyielding commitment to uphold the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty clearly reflects the party’s basic pragmatic orientation. Al- 
though this pragmatic approach gains support for the LDP, such policies 
cannot appeal to nationalistic emotions. While the LDP has faithfully sup- 
ported the structure of the postwar Japanese-U.S. relationship, a rising tide 
of nationalist sentiment now threatens the party with the loss of many of its 
supporters. Even the 1969 Lower House elections, which brought the LDP 
its greatest single victory (302 out of 491 Diet seats), was not an unqualified 
success; less than 50% of the total ballots were cast for the party. 

However, even if this nationalist sentiment grows stronger in the future, 
the Security Treaty will probably remain intact as long as the majority of 
the Japanese people believe there is a threat to the country’s security from 
either the Soviet Union or China. But few Japanese feel a Soviet threat after 
nearly ten years of U.S.-Soviet policies of peaceful coexistence and similarly 
few now feel a China threat in light of the rapid moves toward rapproche- 
ment between the United States and China. Furthermore the secret negotia- 
tion which were held between North and South Korea in July of this year 
represent another significant development in the breakdown of the postwar 
international system in East Asia and a further step toward the lessening of 
tensions in the region. Shortly after the issuance of the joint communique 
between North and South Korea, Chinese Premier Chou En-lai expressed 
his hope that the new Japanese Prime Minister, Tanaka Kakuei, would visit 
Peking to begin negotiations at opening formal relations between the two 
countries. In light of this sequence of events it should come as no surprise 
if the average Japanese man in the street began to wonder whether the Se- 
curity Treaty was really necessary. Thus, in the future it probably will be- 
come increasingly difficult for the Japanese to accept the need for the Security 
Treaty and this in turn is likely to present one of the most serious obstacles 
to the maintenané of smooth Japanese-U.S. rel&tions. 

The Security Treaty contains a basic contradiction, even from the Ameri- 
can point of view. One of the covert functions of the Treaty, not directly 
implied by any clause, is to guarantee in effect that Japan’s economic power 
will not be used for military purposes. The significance of this hidden me- 
chanism has become more apparent as the Japanese economy has continued 
to expand. In the past the U.S. was willing to have the Treaty serve Japan’s 
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security interests without forcing Japan to incur any major burden of its 
own. It was willing to assume the major responsibility for Japan’s defense 
liabilities, letting Japan have a “free ride.” By the late 1960s, however, 
economic roles had been reversed; Japan’s growth rate had reached astro- 
nomical figures while the American economy was plagued by chronic stag- 
nation. ‘Despite the fact that the U.S. initiated the Treaty, Japan’s relatively 
small defense spending as a proportion of GNP has come under frequent 
attack in the U.S. However, it should be obvious that if Japan rearms itself 
independently in response to hostile criticism, even if nuclear weapons are 
not acquired, the U.S. would find this situation more onerous than the burden 
of maintaining the present security arrangements. 

The U.S. continues to withdraw its troops from Asia under the Nixon 
Doctrine. This of course does not mean the U.S. has abandoned its interests 
in Asia. On the contrary, it has become clear that America intends to retain 
its presence there while making systematic withdrawals, thereby maintaining 
its initiative and influence in Asian politics and expending as little money 
and effort as possible. The Security Treaty contains one of the most unusual 
provisions found in any of the security or defense treaties the U.S. has with 
its Asian allies when it states (Article VI) that the Treaty is intended to 
insure security in the Far East as well as in Japan proper. As long as this 
so-called “Far East clause” remains, it is highly unlikely that the U.S. would 
readily abandon the Treaty, no matter how much pressure was brought on 
it to do so. For the U.S. then, the controversy aroused by Japan’s limited 
liabilities for its own defense is a very sensitive issue that touches on some 
basic contradictions in American policy itself.* 

There are several possible developments that could threaten the continued 
existence of the Security Treaty as it stands today. First, in spite of the con- 
tradictions inherent in the Treaty, the U.S. might still insist on making a 
full-blown issue out of Japan’s limited defense spending and sponsor a pro- 
posal that Japan increase its share of the cost incurred under provisions of 
the Treaty. Here West Germany might be thought of as providing a satis- 
factory example. West Germany and the U.S. have concluded an “offset”. 
accord whereby a sum of two billion dollars will be used to offset American 
defense spending in West Germany between 1971 and 1973. However, like 
it or not, there is a fundamental difference in the way American troops are 
viewed in Japan and in West Germany, and there is some danger that a 
similar development between Japan and the U.S. would have consequences 
that go far beyond the mere juggling of figures. 


12The Far East clause is found in the present J apanese-American Security Treaty 
revised in 1960. Article VI of the Treaty sets forth two main objectives: to maintain the 
security of Japan and the international peace and security of the Far East through the 
use of American land, air, and naval forces of facilities and areas in Japan. It is there- 
fore perhaps inaccurate to say that Japan is merely “going along for the ride.” Moreover, 
the Self-Defense Forces have now grown to a point where they can boast that their 
primary objective is to defend Japan in the event of foreign aggression by themselves. 
This view was expressed in Japan’s first white paper on defense published by the De- 
fense Agency in October 1970. 
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. Second, it is possible that Japan will move toward seeking a. formal 
revision of the Security Treaty. A formal revision might begin with a 
proposal to eliminate the controversial Far East clause. Supporters of 
this revision will maintain that the clause is no longer necessary in the 
wake of the Sino-U.S. rapprochement, the subsequent relaxation of tensions 
in Asia, and the winding-down of the Vietnam war. Proponents of this view. 
will argue that the Security Treaty and the American forces stationed in 
Japan should be used only to preserve the security of Japan. Although I 
personally do not agree, the argument is often advanced both in Japan and 
in the U.S. that the recent thaw in Sino-U.S. relations was primarily intended 
to relax tensions in Asia. It is not inconceivable, judging from the wide ac- 
ceptance accorded this belief, that the persuasiveness of the argument itself 
could precipitate a movement to eliminate the Far East clause from the 
Treaty at some future time. 

From the American point of view, however, this proposal would make 
the present security arrangements between Japan and the U.S. government 
even more one-sided and undesirable than they already are, and since the 
(U.S. would stand to lose the greatest single advantage it derives. from the 
present Treaty, it would probably receive such a move coldly indeed.18 
Therefore, should the clause be revoked, the controversy generated by this 
issue could easily escalate into a wide-ranging debate that placed the exis- 
tence of the Treaty itself in question. On the other hand, should the role of 
the U.S. forces stationed in Japan be limited to a defense of the home islands, 
the U.S. would probably feel impelled to request that Japan increase its 
share of the cost burden for maintaining them. There is a very real possi- 
bility that such a development would effectively undermine the basic ob- 
jectives of the Security Treaty. 

Finally, it is entirely possible to make far-reaching changes, explicitly 
limiting the scope of the Security Treaty without attempting a formal re- 
vision. For the benefit of the reader, this particular type of revision pertains 
to what has recently been referred to in Japan as the “Taiwan clause.” The 
Taiwan clause is derived from one portion of the Sato-Nixon communique 
issued in November 1969 stating that the maintenance of peace and security 
in the Taiwan area is a most important factor affecting the security of Japan. 
This clause has come under fire from Japanese opposition parties advocating 
the normalization of ties with Peking. As a result of the Sino-U.S. thaw, 
however, even the government has adopted an equivocal attitude toward the 
Taiwan clause.1* Going one step further, should the Japanese government, 


13At a press conference held during his visit to Tokyo i in June, Kissinger reafirmed 
his government’s firm policy of maintaining the Security Treaty in its present form. 
Major Japanese evening newspapers, June 12, 1972 

“For example, former Prime Minister Sato stated in the Lower House on February 
28 of this year that “with the restoration of diplomatic relations between Japan and 
China, the Taiwan clause will no longer be relevant.” Again on March 31 in the Upper 
House, Sato explained that “the Taiwan clause appearing in the 1969 joint communique 
was a general statement intended to indicate that an increase of tensions in the area 
around Japan was a matter of serious concern to our country.” : 
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in collusion with China, agree in principle to exclude Taiwan from the scope 
of the Far East clause, or make a unilateral declaration to that effect while 
normalizing relations with the Chinese government, the future existence of 
the Security Treaty would be severely compromised. 

Needless to say, the U.S. continues to uphold in principle its commitment 
to Nationalist China and the Chinese-American Mutual Defense Treaty, even 
after the Shanghai communique. It is therefore essential from the U.S. point 
of view that the U.S. retain the right, at least in theory, to use military instal- 
lations in Japan to defend Taiwan in the event of a major crisis in the area. 
Use of the bases would, of course, require the consent of the Japanese gov- 
erment through prior consultations. In actual fact, however, the American 
government does not seriously entertain the possibility of hostilities break- 
ing out over Taiwan and continues to support its treaty with the Nationalists 
only as a matter of principle. But, this very principle is used by the U.S. as 
a de facto means of preserving the status quo of Taiwan and the surround- 
ing area. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to the U.S. that Japan 
also lend its active support to this principle. Should the Japanese govern- 
ment make clear its intention to place Taiwan outside the scope of the Treaty, 
the U.S. would be denied the chief advantage accrued to it by the present 
Treaty. 

The Shanghai communique opened up a direct channel of communication 
between China and the U.S., while tacitly shelving the Taiwan issue for the 
time being. The decision to postpone hard bargaining on the status of Tai- 
wan, however, has magnified the importance of Japan’s handling of the 
issue in the context of future Sino-Japanese relations. In its negotiations 
with Japan over the normalization of relations, China is likely to insist more 
firmly than ever that Japan acknowledge Taiwan to be an internal problem, 
a position China has stoutly maintained since the 1950s.15 China may simply 
demand de facto recognition of its claim and leave the status of the Security 
Treaty unaffected. Or China may press Japan to deny even the pro forma 
relevance of the Treaty to the defense of Taiwan. It is impossible, however, 
to predict at this point which position China will take or how the Japanese 
government will respond. 

From the above discussion it is clear that the Security Treaty rests on an 
increasingly fragile base. But in the new system of political relations that is 
developing in East Asia, it has taken on new importance as a symbol of the 
political relationship and of the basic common interest Americans and Japa- 
nese share in preventing a major crisis in Asia and the Pacific region. The 
Security Treaty is becoming increasingly meaningless inea military sense 
but as a symbol of the political relationship it continues to have a vital ex- 
istence. Thus, in the view of this writer, recognition that the Treaty no longer 
serves the purposes for which it was originally created does not necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that it should be abolished. On the contrary, the Treaty 


Richard Moorsteen and Morton Abramowitz, Remaking China Policy, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1971, pp. 101 ff. 
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has taken on a new and significant meaning in the U.S.-Japanese relationship 
and should not be discarded lightly for other arrangements. 
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A REVIEW OF RECENT 
U.S.-JAPAN 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


/ Gary R. Saxonhouse 


L is just a year since the Great American Economic Offensive against 
Japan began. Exploiting the inherent asymmetry in the economic power re- 
lations between the two countries, the U.S. has forced Japan to appreciate 
the value of its currency in terms of dollars by almost 17%, while at the same 
time also agreeing to voluntarily restrain exports of man-made textiles to 
the American market. The use of latent American economic power to im- 
pose these policies on Japan was widely hailed in the United States. Indeed, 
the official exhilaration reminded one of the aftermath of the Cuban missile 
crisis or the early days of the bombing of North Vietnam. In recent years, 
Japan has been seen increasingly as a threat to American jobs and markets. 
At a different level, the evolution of the Japanese economy has been viewed 
as a menace to the painfully constructed post-war international economic 
system. 

Widespread approval of Nixon Administration actions in the U.S. has 
been more than matched by bitter condemnation of the same actions in 
Japan. Serious damage is thought to have been inflicted on the Japanese 
economy. More important, the whole nature of Japanese autonomy has been 
called into question. The reversion of Okinawa was supposed to have been 
the capstone of a march away from American guidance and control. Japanese 
newspapers saw the Nixon Economic Shock as a rude destruction of this 
fond illusion. 

The horrible tensions of last year have not really dissipated. Larger issues 
than the narrow considerations of prestige or partisan domestic-political 
advantage so often emphasized in the Japanese and American press continue 
to make harmonious Japanese-American economic relations a precarious 
matter at best. It is to these larger issues that we turn. 


AMERICAN STRUCTUAL ADJUSTMENT TO A RAPIDLY 
Evotvinc JAPANESE Econofry 


Japan is a very large, very rapidly growing, export-oriented economy. 
Unlike other developed countries which both import and export relatively 
large amounts of manufactures, often within the same industrial line, Japan 
has a décidedly nineteenth-century pattern of trade, exporting manufactures 
primarily and importing, as a percentage of gross national product, dispro- 
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portionate amounts of raw materials. As a follower country,.J apan’ s exports 
tend to be in industrial lines that have been developed and remain substan- 
tial elsewhere. The impact of the large, rapidly growing, newly efficient 
Japanese industries on older industries in other countries has ‘since, at least 
as early as the 1930s, created serious international tensions. In spite of 
everything that -has happened recently, some suspect that the international 
difficulties resulting from Japan’s growth process are increasing rather than 
receding. | 

How might these difficulties best be resolved? As a general proposition, 
most economists in Japan and the United States, and to a lesser extent, cos- 
mopolitan policy-makers in these countries, agree that resources should 
flow into and out of national industries in accordance with the principle of 


TABLE 1 
The Commodity Structure of Japanese Trade 1969 
Exports (F.0.B.) Imports (C.1.F.) 
Food and live animals 557.08 2055.50 
Beverages & tobacco 14.58 85.9] 
Inedible crude materials 282.10 5337.72 
Mineral fuels, lubricants . 49.97 . 3044.18 
Animal, vegetable oils and fats 14.29 63.54 
Chemicals 1016.01 782.62 
Manufactured goods, by material 5463.37 . 1641.75 
Machinery and transport equipment 6165.08 1500.52 
MISC. manufactured articles 2327.08 448.54 
Total 15991.3 15024.74 


comparative advantage. Such a policy with its free trade corollary, in a 
world. of equilibrium exchange rates, will maximize world income. Free 
trade like all free market policies requires adjustment on the part of the 
inefficient. This adjustment can be painful for some. Inefficient industries 
have their workers and managers with accumulated specialized training, 
their stockholders with claims over plant and equipment, their localities 
whose special characteristics have been capitalized, all of whom lose to the 
extent that they cannot transfer themselves readily to industries for which 
a national comparative advantage exists. In the event that very large, very 
rapid adjustments are required, the possibility exists that a socially intoler- 
able situation may develop. It is argued by many in the United States that 
the adjustments which the American economy must make in response to 
present and futuse Japanese expansion are too barge to be socially tolerable. 
The history of economic policy in the twentieth century in the United States, 
and perhaps more so elsewhere, is the history of attempts to mitigate the 
unfettered ravages of the market economy. While macro-economic policies 
have been designed to curb the vagaries of the business cycle, internationally 
acceptable policies which can ease the burden of structural adjustment due 
to import competition remain to be developed. It is widely recognized, how- 
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ever, that to the extent that a serious adjustment problem does exist, some 
kind of compensation for, or interference with free trade is legitimate. 

The Textile Crisis of 1971: A benign social policy need not be the only 
justification for interference with free trade, but surely in the public dis- 
cussion of the textile problems of last year, it was this issue which above all 
others was stressed time and again. American negotiators and industry 
spokesmen alleged that foreign competition had inflicted grave damage on 
this industry. Below there is presented a set of tables which attempt to char- 
acterize the aggregate well-being of this industry. 


TABLE 2 
Profits after Federal Income Taxes as a 
Percentage of Stockholder Equity 


U.S. Manufacturing US. Textiles U.S. Apparel 
1960 9.2% 5.8% 7.1% 
1965 13.0 10.9 12.7 
1966 13.4 10.1 13.3 
1967 11.7 7.6 12.0 
1968 12.1 8.8 13.0 
1969 11.5 7.9 11.9 
1970 9.3 5.1 9.3 
1971* 9.6 6.1 9.6 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
*First three quarters only 


TABLE 3 
Employment (thousands) 
U.S. Manufacturing 

Total U.S. Private (including textiles U.S. Textile 

Non-Agricultural ` and apparel) and Apparel 
1950 : 39196 15241 2458 
1955 43761 16882 2269 
1960 45881 16796 2158 
1965 ` 50741 18062 2280 
1966 53163 19214 2365 
1967 54459 19447 2355 
1968 56070 19781 2399 
1969 58083 20167 2410 
1970 58081 19367 2350 
1971 57835 18608 2325 


Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Employment and Earnings. 

1Īn these tables, cottons and woolens have been aggregated together with man-made 
textiles. To talk about declining cotton employment and production when cotton capital 
and labor are simply shifting into man-made fabrics is te manufacture a problem where 
none may exist. Similarly to discuss rapidly increasing man-made imports while ignoring 
controlled and stagnating cotton imports and declining woolen imports is to indulge 
in a curious exaggeration. 
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TABLE 4 
Unemployment Rates 
U.S. Manufacturing U.S. Textile and Apparel 
1965 4.0% 6.5% 
1966 3.2 5.9 
1967 3.7 4.5 
1968 3.3 4.9 
1969 3.3 5.2 
1970 5.6 7.3 
1971 6.8 8.1 


Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 


TABLE 5 


Textile Imports and Textile Production 
(in millions of current dollars) 


U.S. Textile Total U.S. Total U.S. Textile 
_ Imports from Japan Textile Imports Production 
1965 189 716 19611 
1966 206 774 19550 
1967 172 704 19401 
1968 221 847 21785 
1969 238 888 23208 
1970 í 264 1008 22040 
1971 346 1268 22818 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Highlights of 
U.S. Exports and Imports; U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics, Survey of Current Business. — 
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TABLE 6 
U.S. Apparel Imports (millions of current dollars) 
U.S. Apparel Imports Total U.S. U.S. Apparel 
from Japan Apparel Imports Production 

1965 159 593 21588 
1966 183 654 21671 
1967 176 699 21688 
1968 | 211 884 22977 
1969 268 1100 23289 
1970 284 1249 23529 


1971 294.2 1507 23726 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Highlights of 
U.S. Exports and Imports; U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics, Survey of Current Business. 


Clearly, while imports do not dominate the American textile and apparel 
market, they nonetheless control a not insubstantial share. While this is true 
of textile and apparel imports as a whole, this cannot be said of imports 
from Japan taken individually. This control of a substantial and growing 
share of the American market by foreign manufacturers does not appear 
to have had an impact of socially intolerable proportions on domestic manu- 
facturers. While the textile mill rate of return to stockholder equity figures 
seem somewhat low and the industry unemployment rate seems somewhat 
higher than average, there is nothing at this level of aggregation which sug- 
gests that a special suspension of a liberal trade outlook is required.” 

In considering the impact of imports one must be struck by the absence 
of growing employment opportunities in the postwar period in the American 
textile and apparel industries. Given the relatively small proportion of the 
textile and apparel market occupied by imports, it is difficult to lay this 
phenomenon entirely at import competition’s doorstep. Nonetheless, in un- 


It should be pointed out that both indicators of industrial well-being used here are 
fraught with very real limitations. Some have argued that because of the age structure 
of the textile and apparel industry capital stock, calculation of industry net wo 
been biased downward and calculation of profits biased upward, thus making the pub- 
lished and relatively low rate of_return figures upward biased estimates of the true 
rate of return figures. Insofar as tge unemployment figures are conc@med, it should be 
understood that industrial unemployment rates are tabulated by asking individuals 
unemployed and looking for work what was the industry in which they held their last 
job. To the extent that displaced textile and apparel workers stop looking for jobs, 
to the extent that textile and apparel workers in finding jobs displace workers in other 
industries or new entrants to the labor force, to the extent that workers in finding new 
jobs sustain substantial cuts in pay and incur substantial relocation costs, the unem- 
bran rate might not adequately reflect the impact of imports on the industry 

abor force. 
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derstanding the structural evolution of industries, it is instructive to analyze 
the determinants of employment in textiles and apparel. 

Decisions regarding employment are made by individual firm managers. 
In an effort to explain and project employment levels, economists often cari- 
cature this decision-making process algebraically. Thus, if it is assumed that 
managers maximize profits subject to the constraints of technology and con- 
sumer demand, and if these constraints are represented algebraically in ways 
which are widely, if not universally acceptable, then the textile and apparel 
industry labor force can be shown to be a function of textile and apparel 
technology, wage rates, the cost of capital, price of materials, real disposable 
personal income per capita, population and import competition. Economet- 
ric research can provide estimates of such a function. With such estimates 
in hand, it is possible to assess the consequences of Japanese import com- 
petition for the American textile and apparel labor force. Table 7 below 
presents the results of this exercise. 


TABLE 7 
Explanation of Change in Total Man-Hours Worked in 
Textile and Apparel Industry 1950-1971 


Change in total man-hours —5.6% 

Attributable to 
improved processes and inputs +16.2 
change in the wage rate —86.8 
change in capital cost —8.9 
change in raw material prices +0.4 
change in personal disposable income +58.5 
change in population +16.1 
import competition —].4 





Source: Data used in the construction of this table has been taken from Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings; Office of Business Economics, 
Survey of Current Business; Federal Reserve Board, Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin; Nihon Ginko, Yushutsunyii bukka shisti nemp6d. See Appendix 1 for a 
discussion of the construction of this table. 


The explanation proposed in Table 7 does not purport to be definitive. It 
does rest on a very reasonable set of parameter values and a decision-making 
model, most elements of which have been found to be highly useful for pre- 
diction and heuristic purposes. In any case, it would seem that only a very 
small part of the lack of secular growth in employment opportunities in the 
textile and apparel industry can be attribftted to import competition. By 
itself import competition has been responsible for a 1.4% decline in textile 
and apparel industry labor force in the twenty-one years since 1950. This 
effect is really quite minor when compared with the impact on employment 
of a rising wage rate, increasing capital costs, and a relatively slow. rate of 
increase in demand for textiles. In the absence of countervailing forces, ris- 
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ing wages would have been responsible between 1950 and 1971 for some- 
thing like an 86% decline in textile and apparel labor! 

What is seen at work here is the natural evolution of the American 
economy being responsible for the lack of employment growth. As the 
American economy develops, its growth outstrips the natural increase in 
the labor force. This leads to an increase in the wages which the textile in- 
dustry must pay its workers. This, in turn, leads to an increasingly capital 
intensive structure of production. This trend may have been accelerated in 
the early and mid 1960s when special depreciation guidelines were adopted 
for the textile industry by the U.S. Treasury Department as part of a pro- 
gram to modernize the industry. At the same time that this structural ad- 
justment in the industry has been occurring, the demand for the product 
of this industry has been growing relatively slowly. When compared with 
most other consumer goods, textiles are a necessity. As per capita income 
grows in the United States, it is expected that the proportion of income spent 
on textiles declines. Thus, as part and parcel of the evolution of the Ameri- 
can economy, the textile industry diminishes in relative importance, while, 
at the same itme, it attempts to remain efficient through the substitution of 
capital equipment embodying the latest technological advances for increas- 
ingly expensive labor. 

This last point requires emphasis. The American textile industry is highly 
efficient. Taken as a whole, the management of this industry has not missed 
many opportunities to reduce costs. Also, when compared with other textile 
industries in other countries, best practice techniques seem very widely dif- 
fused in the American industry. Too often the extremely low research and 
development expenditures as a percentage of textile industry sales are taken 
as indicative of some technological lag. These statistics ignore the extensive 
research and development work undertaken by the textile machinery indus- 
try. Interestingly, most of this research work has been carried out in recent 
years by the European machinery industries. 

It should be understood, however, that technological progress can only 
do so much. An efficient American textile industry has lost its export markets. 
Notwithstanding the widespread opportunities available for substituting 
capital equipment for labor, this industry remains, relative to other indus- 
tries, quite labor-intensive. Technological sophistication cannot completely 
offset American labor scarcity and the continued decline of the industry 
can be expected.’ 


Even though the aggregate data do not reveal a major crisis in an efficient American 
textile industry, and even though the destiny of the industry seems largely determined 
by the evolution of the American e@onomy, it is still possible that the aggregate data 
and the general trends mask local problems of considerable importance. Determining 
the extent to which this is true is an extremely difficult problem. There are only six 
American states whose economies depend mainly upon the textile and apparel industries. 
These states include North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Interestingly enough, the unemployment rates for these six states have 
in recent years been below the national average. While the usefulness of state unem- 
ployment rates as welfare indicators are impaired by the possibility of interstate migra- 
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The American Market, the Japanese Textile Industry and the Japanese 
Economy: If voluntary export quotas cannot be justified on social or eco- 
nomic grounds, it is fair to ask at this juncture what effect the recently en- 
acted American restrictions will have on the Japanese textile industry. Japa- 
nese textile exports to the United States are less than 4% of Japanese textile 
production (see Table 8). From the viewpoint of the aggregate economic 
health of this industry, the American market would not seem to be of crucial 
importance. Nor is this market crucial from the balance of payments per- 
spective. Again, less than 4% of Japanese exports are textile and apparel 
exports to the American market (see Table 8). 


TABLE 8 
Japanese Textile and Apparel Production 
and the American Market (millions of current dollars) 


Japanese Textile Total 
Total Japanese Textile and Apparel Japanese 
and Apparel Production Exports to U.S. Exports 
1965 8428 348 8451 
1966 9464 389 9776 
1967 10546 348 10442 
1968 11552 432 12972 


1969 13058 506 15990 


Source: Tstisanshi, Kégy6 tdkei nemp6d; Nihon Ginko, Keizai téket nempo. 


tion, the above observation, nonetheless, retains its significance. That the trend of 
unemployment has been up in some of these states does not negate this observation 
at all. The mild loosening of a tight regional labor market cannot be thought of as a 
serious social problem. 

One can pursue the problem at yet a further level of disaggregation. With the aid of 
the Census of Manufactures it is possible to identify those metropolitan regions 
(SMSA) for which the textile and apparel industries are an important component of 
the local economy. Of the more than forty-five textile-dependent districts in the United 
States only five have had higher than average unemployment rates in recent years. 
These five cities—Lowell and New Bedford in Massachusetts; Johnstown, Scranton, 
and Wilkes-Barre in Pennsylvania all lie outside the South. Indeed, Greenville, South 
Carolina, the city where President Nixon made his famous campaign promise, and 
probably the most textile-dominated metropolitan area in the country, has had unem- 
ployment rates significantly lower than the national average for quite some time. 

It would seem that on the basis of what local evidence exists, it is dificult to find 
local crises. Five cities in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts seem to be in some trouble 
but even here it is not clear that this unemployment has any connection with the textile 
Industry, much less that import competition has been responsible for the loss of jobs 
that has occurgd. Textile industries in the Northeast have sustained serious and 
measurable damage for years from Southern competition. 

Still it must be remembered that 61% of all textile and apparel jobs are located 
in non-metropolitan areas. It is possible that it is some of these mills that have been 
affected by foreign competition. Such mills would have to be sufficiently dispersed by 
state to explain why their difficulties do not appear in the state statistics. At the same 
time the number of mills so affected could not be sufficiently large as to be reflected 
in the national industrial statistics. So defined, a local problem may yet exist, but it is 
hardly reasonable to proceed on the presumption that this in fact is the case. 
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Lest the Japanese textile industry’s importance be viewed through glasses 
of the 1930s, it-should be pointed out that the industry is hardly more im- 
portant for the Japanese economy than it is for the American economy. In 
both countries, textiles’ relative importance has been declining for years. 


TABLE 9 


Value Added in Textiles and W earing Apparel as a 
Proportion of Total Value Added in Manufacturing 





in Japan and the U.S. 
Japan U.S 
1955 12.9% 8.1% 
1960 9.5 7.8 
1965 8.2 7.2 
1966 7.6 7 7.2 
1967 7.3 7.1 
1968 6.8 7.3 
1969 6.3 — 


Source: Keizai Kikakuchō, Kokumin shotoku tékei nemp6; Office of Business 
Economics, Survey of Current Business. 


TABLE 10 


Textile and Apparel Employment and Manufacturing 
Employment in Japan and the U.S. (thousands of workers) 


Japan U.S. 
Textile and Textile and 
Apparel Manufacturing Apparel Manufacturing 

Employment Employment Employment Employment 
1961 1,493 8,751 2,108 16,326 
1965 1,638 ` 9,920 2,280 18,062 
1966 1,668 10,291 2,365 19,214 
1967 1,666 10,554 2,355 19,447 
1968 1,647 10,863 2,399 19,781 
1969 1,663 11,412 2,410 20,167 


a a A EEAS. CEEA 


Source: Tstisansho, Kögyð tokei nemp6; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 
and Earnings. 


What of the claim that a serious crisis will develop in Japan as a result 
of the American restrictions? In the same way that American producer 
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decisions were caricatured, Japanese textile and apparel manufacturers can 
be thought of as maximizing their profits subject to the constraints of tech- 
nology and demand. In this instance, there can be many demand constraints 
—~a demand constraint for the home market and demand constraints for 
foreign markets. Again, as a consequence of this maximization process, 
Japanese textile and apparel prices, Japanese textile and apparel production, 
Japanese exports to foreign markets, Japanese textile and apparel employ- 
ment and the employment levels of other industry inputs can be determined. 
With the aid of the implied analytical apparatus the following table has been 
developed. 


TABLE 11 


Japanese Textile and Apparel Exports to the U.S. in 
1972 and 1973 in the Absence of Restrictions on 
Man-made and Woolen Exports 


| 1972 dll 
Change in exports —9,2%, 5.7% 
Attributable to 

change in Japanese wage rate —6.3 —6.4 
change in Japanese capital cost 0.3 1.5 
change in Japanese raw material prices 12.6 — 
improved Japanese processes and inputs 3.4 3.4 
change in American wage rate 2.7 2.7 
change in American capital cost 2.6 3.4 
change in American raw material prices — — 
improved American processes and inputs —2.6 —2.6 
change in yen-dollar exchange rate —25.2 — 
change in American real disposable income 3.1 3.1 
change in American population 0.2 0.2 


See Appendix 2 for a discussion of the construction of this table. 


Given the projected 9.2% decline of Japanese textile and apparel exports 
to this country during the present year and the rather modest increase pre- 
dicted for 1973, one can wonder whether the October 15 Agreement negoti- 
ated in the midst of so much heat and ill-will was really necessary. Even if 
one accepts the premise that limiting Japanese textile and apparel exports 
is desirable, the American devaluation, the Japanese appreciation, and the 
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anti-inflation elements of the Nixon New Economic Program might have 
been enough to accomplish this end. Since the negotiated restrictions may 
well be largely inoperative, it is unnecessary to talk of their impact. In any 
event, the American market absorbs such a small proportion of Japanese 
textile and apparel production that almost any development in that market 
is unlikely to have a large impact on the Japanese industry. The projected 
9.2% decline in Japanese exports to the U.S. will force down industry em- 
ployment by no more than 0.3%.4 

The Impact of Japanese Competition on Other American Industries: 
While textiles were in prominence last year, American concern regarding 
Japanese economic performance is much more broadly based. Table 12 sug- 
gests that textiles and apparel exports are hardly the major component of 
Japanese exports to the American market. The volume of exports in at least 
four other industrial lines are larger. Exports to the United States in primary 
metals (mainly iron and steel), fabricated metals, general machinery, elec- 
trical equipment and motor vehicles are not simply very large already; they 
have been growing very rapidly, more rapidly than textiles. While this very 
rapid growth is impressive it should be clear by now that it does not neces- 
sarily follow that intolerable disruption has resulted in any of these indus- 
tries. Much the same analysis as has been applied to the textile and apparel 
industry can be extended to these other major American industries. Tables 
13 and 14 present profits and unemployments rates by industry, while Table 
15 once again examines the determinants of industry employment. Tables 
13, 14 and 15 suggest that the conclusions drawn from the textile industry’s 
experience with import competition may be generalized to other major 
American industries. Profit and unemployment conditions in these industries 
are basically phenomena of the business cycle. Long-term employment trends 
in these industries are dominated by the increasingly capital rich (and labor 
scarce) nature of the American economy and by the relatively slow growth 
in the demand for goods as opposed to services on the part of the American 
consumer. 

While Japanese competition has not had a socially grievous impact on 


‘This again does not mean that certain small sub-sectors and certain localities of this 
industry will not be hurt as a result. In general, however, structural adjustment should 
not be as serious a problem in the rapidly growing Japanese economy as it might be 
in the more slowly growing American economy. It is important to understand in this 
connection the rather special nature of the Japanese industry labor force. While the 
American textile industry work is#®about 65% female and middle-aSed, the Japanese 
textile industry work force is about 75% female and young. The modal entrant to the 
textile industry in Fapan is a recent junior high school graduate who will work for a 
few years in a mill prior to marriage. The average age of female spinners is not more 
than twenty-one years, and the average duration of employment is three years. For 
women in the apparel industry the average duration of employment is the same and 
the average age is twenty-five years. To the extent that the textile-industry labor force 
is made up of transients who have not made a heavy investment in the acquisition of 
skills and who do not anticipate long-term employment, the problem of structural 
adjustment is eased. 
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TABLE 12 
Japanese Commodity Exports to the U.S. 
(Millions of Current Dollars) 





Motor 
Total Textiles Primary Fabricated Electrical Vehicles 
Exports and Apparel Metals Metals Machinery Equipment and Parts 
165 2425. 375. 362. 258. 181. 361. 39. 
166 2963. 415. 392. 289. 252. 536. 76. 
167 2999. 364. 382. 287. 244. 580. 116. 
168 4054. 451. 620. 359. 290. 769. 273. 
169 4883. 521. 563. 424, 498. 985. 443. 
170 5875. 559. 631. 557. 679. 1187. 647. 
71 7261. 641. 754, 614. 925.1 1375. 1216. 
urce: U.S, Bureau of the Census, Highlights of U.S. Export and Import Trade. 
TABLE 13 
Profits after Federal Income Taxes 
as a Percentage of Stockholder Equity 
U.S. U.S. U.S. Motor 
U.S. U.S. Primary Fabricated U.S. Electrical Vehicles 
Manufacturing Iron and Steel Metals Machinery Equipment and Parts 
65 13.0 9.8 13.2 14.1 13.5 19.5 
166 13.4 10.2 14.7 15.0 14.8 15.9 
167 11.7 TI 12.7 12.9 12.8 11.7 
168 12.1 7.6 11.7 12.3 12.2 15.1 
169 11.5 7.6 11.3 12.2 11.1 12.6 
170 9.3 4,3 8.5 9.8 9.1 6.1 
71 9.6 4,7 8.9 8.4 9.0 12.3 
urce: Federal Reserve Bulletin; 1971 profits for first three quarters only. 
TABLE 14 
Unemployment Rates 
US. U.S. Primary U.S. Fabricated US. U.S. Electrical U.S. Motor 
Manufacturing Metals Metals Machinery Equipment Vehicles 
365 4.0 2.3 3.5 2.3 3.5 2.6 
966 3.2 . 1.9 3.1 e 18 2.4 2.7 
967 3.7 2.6 3.5 2.2 4.0 4.0 
968 3.3 2.2 3.2 2.4 3.0 2.3 
969 3.3 2.7 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.1 
970 5.6 4.0 5.6 2.4 5.8 7.0 
371 6.8 7.7 5.7 6.3 6.6 5.1 





ource: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 15 
Explanation of Change in Total Man-Hours 
1965-1971 
Primary Fabricated Electric Motor 
Metals Metals Machinery Machinery Vehicles 
Change in total man-hours —5.9% 5.0% 3.2% 7.7% 3.6% 
Attributable to 
Import competition —7.6 —2.6 —4,0 —6.1 —3.7 
Change in the wage rate —9.2 —9.8 —8.4 —9.3 -—12.9 
Change in capital costs —9.6 —7.9 —6.7 —~7,7 —4.8 
Change in personal disposable 
income and population 30.5 31.4 33.1 39.0 32.8 
Other factors —10.6 —6.2 —10.2 —11.9 —8.5 


Source: Data.used in the construction of this table has been taken from Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, Employment and Earnings; Office of Business Economics, Survey of Curreni 
Business; Federal Reserve Board, Federal Reserve Bulletin; Nihon Ginko, Yushutsunyt 
bukka shisti nempé. See Appendix 3 for further discussion of the construction of this table 


major industries in the United States, again if one looks at more narrowly 
defined subsectors, one can find evidence of serious damage. In dealing with 

- these local problems, it is important to remember that such problems are 
nothing new and that local economic and social problems spawned by the 
evolution of the international economy are minor when compared with those 
generated by the development of the domestic economy. In no way are these 
problems tantamount to a national crisis. 


THE EVOLVING JAPANESE ECONOMY AND THE WoRLD PAYMENTS SYSTEM 


Apart from the problems posed by a socially tolerable American adjust- 
ment to an evolving comparative advantage, it is charged that the rapid de- 
velopment of the Japanese economy, particularly in the last five years, and 
irresponsible Japanese behavior in the face of this development, have im- 
posed serious pressure on the American-run world payments system. Speci- 
fically it is charged that the Japanese government was very slow in respond- 
ing to the fundamental undervaluation of the yen in terms of dollars. This 
failure to promptly revalue is said to have had two important consequences. 
In the first place, the world dollar glut was gravely exaggerated. This ex- 
aggeration certainly was responsible for at least the timing of the demise 
of the Bretton Woods internatienal monetary system late last Fear. Secondly, 
the structural adjustment problems discussed in the first section were mag- 
nified. In the presence of a major trading partner’s undervalued currency, 
American adjustment may well have been forced beyond what was required 
by the dictates of an evolving comparative advantage. 

Was the yen undervalued? Does the yen remain undervalued? If the 
restrictions on imports imposed by the Japanese government, the subsidies 
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to exports given by the Japanese government, the previous level of Japanese 
net capital exports and recent relative rates of national price inflation are 
taken as given, tben clearly the yen was undervalued. At 360 yen to the dol- 
lar, internationally unacceptably large balance of payments surpluses were 
accruing to Japan. Table 16 suggests that regardless of the phase of the 
Japanese business cycle since 1968, the Japanese balance of payments has 
continued in growing surplus. It was on this basis that prior to August 15, 
1971, the U.S. had repeatedly asked Japan to meet its international responsi- 
bilities and appreciate the yen. 

Why did the Japanese government resist taking this step? Clearly the 
Japanese government had and has no interest in taxing the Japanese con- 
sumer in order to subsidize the American consumer. Beyond the obvious 
political difficulties inherent in any change in the status quo—an exchange 
rate adjustment is hardly neutral in its impact across interest groups in 
Japan—the impression remains that the Japanese government preferred to 


TABLE 16 
The Japanese Balance of Payments 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 197] 


e NII cn I te ee ed 


Exports 67 83 96 10.2 128 15.7 19.0 23.0 
Imports 63 64 T74 91 10.2 12.0 15.0 15.6 
Trade Balance 04 19 23 12 25 37 40 74 
Invisibles —0.9 —10 —1.0 —14 —15 —16 —2.0 —18 
Current Account Balance —0.5 0.9 13 —.2 10 21 2.0 5.6 
Long Term Capital 0.1 —0.4 —0.8 —0.8 —0.2 —0.2 —16 —l.4 
Basic Balance —04 05 04-10 08 20 04 42 


Source: Nihon Ginkō, Keizai tökei geppõ, 1971 figures are preliminary. 


use up its balance of payments surplus in removing import restrictions and 
export subsidies and in increasing substantially Japanese capital exports 
(a negative item in the balance of payments). While the Japanese govern- 
ment had since 1968 been removing quantitative restrictions on imports, 
lowering tariffs and reducing export subsidies in response to foreign 
pressure, the new attitude became manifest in the announcement in 1971 
of an “Eight-Roint Program for Avoiding Yen Revaluation.” The eight 
points included (1) reduction in the number of import quotas to twenty by 
October 1971; (2) preferential tariffs for imports from less developed coun- 
tries; (3) additional general tariff reductions; (4) liberalization of capital 
movements, including allowing Japanese residents to purchase foreign stocks 
in appreciable amounts; (5) reduction of certain non-tariff trade barriers 
such as the 40% excise tax on large automobiles; (6) increased aid to less 
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developed countries; (7) abolition of preferential financing of exports and 
of special tax benefits for exporters; and (8) monetary and fiscal policies de- 
signed to stimulate the domestic economy. Would these steps have dissipated 
the Japanese surplus? At the time the Eight-Point Plan was announced it 
was greeted with considerable skepticism in American government circles. 
This skepticism may appear surprising in view of the important influence 
often attributed to Japanese restrictions and subsidies. 


Trade Restriction Removal as an Alternative to Exchange Rate Adjust- 
ment: There can be little doubt that Japanese trade and investment restric- 
tions have played an important role in developing the post-war Japanese in- 
dustrial structure. Given the special circumstances of the post-war period, 
in the absence of any kind of restrictions, Japan would surely have modern- 
ized more slowly than would have been optimal from the perspective of the 
long-term development of the Japanese economy. Notwithstanding Japan’s 
entering the 1950s with a highly educated and skilled labor force, the gesta- 
tion costs of attempting to rapidly assimilate advanced foreign technology 
were too great to be met by private Japanese firms working alone. 

While these restrictions may well have once played a central role in calling 
forth a more socially optimal amount of modernizing activity on the part 
of Japanese management, do they remain important today? It has been 
noted that elements of the Japanese trading pattern appear highly unusual 
by international standards. The very low ratio of manufacturing imports to 
total manufacturing production, the lack of intra-industry specialization and 
the high ratio of raw materials to total imports cannot be explained simply 
by Japan’s resource endowment, its physical distance from other countries, 
its cultural distinctiveness or special characteristics of its wage structure. 
Other developed countries with comparable resource bases do not exhibit 
this Japanese phenomenon. Similarly, as distance and cultural distinctive- 
ness present no problems for Japanese manufacturing exports and for raw 
material imports why should manufactured imports present a special case? 
Japanese trade restrictions must play an important role in explaining the 
unusual pattern. 

If the controls did continue to remain important through 1971 was Ameri- 
can official skepticism warranted? It might be argued that the removal of 
important trade restrictions would have their impact on trade flows only with 
a pronounced lag. While this is true, available econometric evidence hardly 
suggests that policy makers should begin with the presumption that the im- 
pact of exchange rate changes on trade flows is instantaneous. Eight months 
after a 9% appreciation of the yen, four months after a 1%% appreciation 
of the yen, Japanese export growth continues unabated. Pending closer ex- 
amination of the precise character of a set of restrictions, one should not 
necessarily presume that the consequences of their removal are any more 
delayed than what results from the change in the price of a national currency. 

A Matter of Trust: Apart from the speed of adjustment issues, there seems 
to have been and there continues to ‘be widespread belief in the U.S. that 
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the removal of any or all formal controls by itself may mean very little in 
the short run and in the long run. So much has been written in the American 
press regarding the intimate connection between government and business 
in Japan that many believe that what was formerly handled by explicit 
measures now will be handled by the almost legendary (though perhaps 
non-existent) informal mechanisms of administrative guidance. Or perhaps 
it will be argued that the formal measures were never really important at 
all and the informal measures will go on as before. Such suspicions are not 
merely a matter of paranoia. Between 1962 and 1969, the Japanese govern- 
ment removed restrictions on 750 commodity categories. While any such 
estimates are hazardous, research conducted by the Japanese government 
itself suggests that 80% of the impact of this liberalization was nullified by an 
accompanying increase in the tariff burden! Even more important, Japan is 
probably unique among major industrial nations for the scope and detail of 
its import licensing system. While licensing in most instances is probably only 
a formality, the continued existence of such a system certainly encourages 
those who would believe that limitations of some sort persist even after the 
legal basis has been removed. 


‘Arguments founded on suspicions of the sort mentioned in the last para- 
graph have one, often unnoticed implication. If informal mechanisms are 
really so important, what reason is there to believe that the formal apprecia- 
tion of the yen will have the desired effect of reducing Japan’s balance of 
payments surplus. What may be required is a complete change in attitude. 
Historically the Japanese have given only lip service to the concept of free 
trade. As early as the 1870s the great Japanese statesman Okubo Toshimichi 
noted that England enacted heavily mercantilist policies in the 17th century 
when its industrial structure was underdeveloped, adopting free trade policies 
only in the 19th century when it had become the world’s leading manufactur- 
ing power. In the last two years, there has been a remarkable change in out- 
look. Among Japanese policy makers and businessmen, one has seen emerging 
a consensus in favor of liberal trade policies. There are signs that this change 
in outlook has its roots not simply in a reaction to American and world in- 
sistence on these matters but also in the conviction that liberal trade is good 
for Japan and good for the world economy. It would be a pity if the Ameri- 
can policy initiatives of last summer and last fall nipped this growing change 
in attitude in the bud. Formally enacted liberal trade policies will not have 
the desired effect without an active Japanese commitment to make them work. 


Adjustment through Foreign Economic Involvement: Beyond trade re- 
strictions ther@is the matter of Japanese capjtal exports. A large current ac- 
count surplus and a strong foreign exchange position were and are supposed 
to allow large increases in the scope of Japanese foreign aid and in the amount 
of Japanese foreign investment. Indeed, Japanese foreign investment has been 
increasing very rapidly during the past few years. While concern with pro- 
tecting Japanese manufacturing has been receding rapidly in government 
and business circles in Japan, there does remain anxiety over Japan’s heavy 
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dependence on external sources for virtually all raw materials.’ It has been 
the hope of Japanese policy makers that supplies of raw materials might be 


TABLE 17 
Japanese Investments Abroad 
(thousands of dollars) 
1965 156,739 
1966 227,008 
1967 274,867 
1968 557,174 


1969 667,579 


Source: Téy6 keizai tokei gepp6, February 1971. 


made more secure through large-scale Japanese foreign investment schemes 
aimed at developing new sources. Apart from securing supplies of raw 
materials, there is a natural desire on the part of those groups in Japan who 
in the past have acquired expertise in labor intensive, land extensive and 
pollution-ridden industries to continue to receive a return on their invest- 
ment notwithstanding the limited future in Japan for such industries. Thus, 
in the future one may expect that a considerable component of Japanese 
direct investment abroad in the future will be in manufacturing. Apart from 
investment, increased foreign aid, particularly in Southeast Asia has been 
an objective of the current Japanese government. This objective has been 
seen as consistent with the role the American government has been urging 
on Japan. 

Appreciation of the yen, when seen as an alternative to the above ways 
of reducing Japan’s balance of payments surplus, will probably make the 
accomplishment of the above objectives more difficult. Note that this is why 
the dollar’s role as a key currency has been so important for American 
foreign policy and activities. If the U.S. had been forced to behave like other 
countries during the last fifteen years, if American foreign activities had 
been limited by American earnings of foreign exchange, the development 
of the American multi-national corporation might have been more limited. 


“While the short-run balance of payments impact of a capital export policy are clear, 
the long-term impact is uncertaix® There are those who would argue that the real 
foreign economic policy issue in Japan is not exchange rate adjustment versus Com- 
mercial liberalization and capital exports. Rather they think the important issue is 
really commercial or import liberalization versus capital exports. Who will have control 
over the claims over foreign resources that Japan is accumulating? Will Japanese con- 
sumers and producers hitherto limited in their choice set to domestically produced 
items have free access to these resources? Or, will these resources be reserved for 
ventures designed to secure future Japanese raw materials supplies? One suspects such 
a view is somewhat overdrawn. 
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Similarly in this event the American foreign aid program and American 
counter insurgency programs in Southeast Asia and elsewhere might never 
have achieved the magnitude witnessed during the past decade. 

Is the implication to be drawn that the American initiatives unnecessarily 
interfered with Japanese foreign policy objectives? Not necessarily. The 
diffculty that the Japanese will have in achieving these objectives in all 
likelihood will vary directly with the magnitude of the appreciation of the 
yen. The large appreciation agreed to last December does not seem incon- 
sistent with substantial future Japanese capital exports. Indeed, the modest 
nature of Japanese foreign investment and aid plans, when compared with 
the projected future Japanese trade surplus, has been cited as one dactor 
why American officials were insisting on a large appreciation of the yen. 


AMERICA AND JAPAN AND THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 

It should be understood that past and present official resistance to re-evalu- 
tion is based not only on the grounds that other equally effective steps are 
being taken, but also on the feeling that correction of the Japanese balance 
of payments surplus was not solely or even primarily a Japanese responsi- 
bility. The Japanese surplus had its counterpart in the American balance 
of payments deficit. If the Japanese contribution to this imbalance had been 
organization, hard work or abstinence, many Japanese felt, the American 
side had complemented these exemplary virtues with inflation and overex- 
tended international involvement. Surely some kind of moral responsibility 
for taking difficult action rested with the American government. ` 

The issue of where responsibility actually does lie for the continuing yen- 
dollar crisis can be an extremely subtle question, Indeed no discussion of 
this issue can really be separated from an understanding of the operation, 
successes and failures of the post-war international monetary system. The 
post-war Bretton Woods System was built with the experience of the 1930s 
in mind. Nations should be able to participate in the benefits of international 
specialization without that participation being a source of cyclical unem- 
ployment.. National participation required the international demand and 
supply for the national currency to be in balance. As a special feature of 
the post-war system national central banks bought and sold national cur- 
rency in exchange for international reserve assets in order to correct cyclical 
imbalances as they occurred. This feature was designed to make unnecessary 
national deflation for balance of payments purposes in the presence of an 
already serious unemployment problem. Similarly, clearing international 
accounts through use of reserve assets was seen as an alternative to bringing 
supply and demgnd into balance using exchange rate adjustments. Given 
the inter-war experience of national attempts to export unemployment 
through competitive devaluation, exchange rate adjustment, the adjustment 
of the price of a currency, was to be limited to instances of secular disequi- 
librium. Financial experts in the immediate post-war period, not anticipating 
the vast improvements in economic life which were to occur, had a basically 
cyclical view of the international economy and thus were prone to dismiss 
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the importance of secular disequilibrium and the need for frequent exchange 
rate adjustment. 


This basically cyclical view of the international economy made it impos- 
sible for the architects of the post-war financial system to foresee what were 
to become the fundamental contradictions in the system they had constructed. 
The dollar and gold served since its founding until very recently as the re- 
serve assets of the Bretton Woods System. It had been expected that additions 
to the world gold stock from mining operations would be sufficient to provide 
adequate and growing liquidity for the international economy. As it turned 
out, the extremely rapid growth in international trade and investment in the 
last 30 years dictated a demand for international reserves well beyond what 
could be met from additions to the world gold stock. Growing industrial 
uses for gold exacerbated this problem. With gold unable to meet the grow- 
ing world liquidity needs, increases in international reserves could only 
come through the vehicle of dollars. And these increases could only come 
about through deficits in the American balance of payments. Because the 
American currency was also a reserve asset, the development of the world 
economy required special behavior rules for the American economy. Unlike 
the payments imbalances of other countries, the American defiicits were at 
first thought of as highly desirable. As the size of these deficits increased 
and alternative means for increasing world liquidity were developed, the 
implications of freeing the U.S. from any economic constraint on its interna- 
tional activities became increasingly troublesome to a non-communist world 
increasingly conscious of its heterogeneity. Since new increases dn inter- 
national liquidity via American deficits had become unnecessary, there were 
many Japanese who by last year felt that the U.S. should make increasing 
efforts to gear its international purchase of goods, services and long-term as- 
sets to a level more commensurate with its foreign currency earnings. In 
recent years the U.S. has been seen as having abused the special privileges 
granted it in the construction of the Bretton Woods System. Thus, responsi- 
bility for the correction of this problem has been seen as lying with the 
American government. 


_ An American response to such Japanese accusations has emphasized that 
the very workings of the Bretton Woods System made the American deficit 
inevitable, regardless of the need for international liquidity. As pointed out 
above, exchange rate adjustments under this system were envisioned as 
discrete, isolated events. Nothing in the system was designed to encourage 
exchange rate adjustment. If anything, the spectre of competitive devalua- 
tion led to official language which positively discouraged such changes. 
Given that in a world of fixed exchange rates, changes in parities are politi- 
cally difficult, an international monetary system which does not encourage 
changes will very likely get fewer changes than are economically necessary. 
Changes will occur almost only in the face of some kind of compulsion. 
Typically, only deficit countries running out of reserves can be compelled 
to change the value of their currency. Deficit nations must have international 
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cooperation or they must devalue. It was only by the largesse of other na- 
tions that deficit United Kingdom maintained the value of the pound in the 
mid-1960s. Surplus Japan needed no international help to maintain an under- 
valued currency through August 1971. Thus, in the post-war period® it is 
not surprising that there have been more devaluations than appreciations of 
national currency. Since then exchange rate adjustments were made with 
respect to the reserve assets in the system, the system has worked secularly 
to appreciate the dollar. If the system worked to appreciate the dollar, it is 
hardly a national failing that U.S. price and productivity trends were not 
such as to fully justify this appreciation. Notwithstanding U.S. international 
activities and notwithstanding Viet-Nam War inflation, it has not been with- 
out at least some justification that the U.S. has pointed the finger of respon- 
sibility elsewhere. 

Even if irresponsible American behavior was primarily responsible for 
the over valuation of the dollar, it does not follow that the U.S. could then 
simply devalue the dollar in terms of gold. As an international reserve asset, 
the dollar is a store of value as well as a unit of exchange. Given the existence 
of at least one alternative reserve asset such a devaluation would have been 
extremely difficult. Under the Bretton Woods System, the formal admission 
that the value of the dollar was unstable might well have made operative 
some variant of Gresham’s Law with all its attendant havoc. 

Given the Japanese and American attitudes as described above, by sum- 
mer of 1971 there had evolved -the classic impasse of the Bretton Woods 
System—a nation with a balance of payments surplus feeling no need to 
move quickly, a reserve asset nation with a balance of payments deficit 
feeling unable to act. What made this a real crisis was the near impossibility 
of patient negotiations aimed at resolving this deadlock. This is as yet an- 
other flaw in the old system. Speculation was made much too easy. Because 
parities were usually changed only very rarely and only sometime after 
such changes became economically necessary, it was obvious to everyone 
which way the parity would be changed. Thus speculation in favor of change 
was riskless.With speculation so easy, deliberate public and private discus- 
sions of the issue at the time of crisis was extremely difficult. The system 
required patiently arrived at judgments that a currency was in fundamental 
disequilibrium, at the same time this very notion made it unlikely that such 
a style of decision-making could exist. 

If Japan would not revalue and the U.S. could not devalue and if persis- 
tent negotiation was out of the question, the old system had to fall. Nonethe- 
less, there was nothing inevitable about the American actions of August 1971. 
Some Japanes@ experts, among many othersgthroughout the world, argued 
that the U.S. need only have cut the connection between gold and the dollar. 
This step, by itself, would have been enough to end the crisis. If the Japanese 
central bank and other central banks and speculators no longer trusted dol- 


“The “scarce currency” clause of the Bretton Woods Agreement does permit dis- 
crimination against the exports of countries in chronic surplus. This provision, however, 
seems inoperable and little used or unused. 
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lars as a result of this change, they need only have sold the dollar for what- 
ever the exchange markets determined. In this way the yen and other cur- 
rencies would have appreciated relative to the dollar. If foreign central banks 
did not want to appreciate their currencies, they would not have had to 
sell their dollars. Their continued confidence in the dollar, their continued 
desire to accumulate unlimited amounts of American currency would be all 
to the benefit of the American consumer. In the above manner the crisis 
would have been solved. No excruciating official pressure on Japan with all 
the ill-will accompanying such pressure; no surcharge; no discriminatory 
investment tax credit. No ultimatum for yen re-evaluation. 

The above argument, while cogent, overlooks the distortions which foreign 
exports, underpriced in terms of dollars, might have wreaked on the Ameri- 
can economy and associated with this, the reasons, why at least in the 
short-run, Japan and other foreign governments might persist in undervalu- 
ing their currencies. Even more important, if it was clear by last year that 
the old system was unworkable and if a new international monetary system 
was and is in the process of being constructed, it is not unnatural for the 
U.S, government to desire to have an important role in its construction, a 
role commensurate with American importance as a market for foreign goods 
and not a role based on a current weakened payments position. The seem- 
ingly innocuous policy outlined above might well have involved the abdica- 
tion of any role. The policies actually taken by the American government 
seem to insure a large voice for the U.S. in the construction of a new system. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
New INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL MECHANISM 


The Bretton Woods System was designed for a world in which structured 
evolution takes place very slowly. It was primarily concerned with smooth- 
ing out international monetary developments over the course of the busi- 
ness cycle. An international monetary system containing a rapidly growing 
and evolving Japan clearly needs a rather different and more flexible me- 
chanism. The world economy is evolving rapidly. This in turn rapidly alters 
the structural relations among economies which in turn requires frequent 
changes in the relationships among national currencies. The new interna- 
tional financial system should encourage frequent exchange rate adjust- 
ments as a means of correcting imbalances in the demand and supply of 
national currencies. Frequent adjustments are only possible within a sys- 
tem which does not afford speculators riskless opportunities. There are any 
number of ways for foreclosing such opportunities. For example, a new sys- 
tem could require that any giyen parity adjustments be so gmall as to make 
profitable short-term speculation impossible. Long-term major readjust- 
ments in currency relationships would occur gradually over a number of 
years in a manner which itself would reflect the way in which fundamental 
economic relationships were changing.” 


7As an alternative or as a supplement to what is suggested in the text, more reliance 
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To the extent that freely operating markets are not the immediate de- 
terminant of currency values, international reserve assets will continue to 
be necessary. The rapid growth and evolution of the world economy requires 
a mechanism which will allow a complementary growth in reserve assets. 
Whatever the mechanism used to accomplish this end, the experience of the 
recent past suggests it should attempt to be politically neutral with no ap- 
pearance of special advantages or handicaps being conferred. 

Perhaps in designing a new international monetary system, it is impor- 
tant to remember not only the usually dynamic character of the Japanese 
economy but also Japanese distinctiveness. Alone among the current major 
actors in the international economic system, Japan’s cultural background 
and tradition is outside of Western civilization. Despite a long history of 
misunderstanding and suspicion, despite a very sharp change in relative 
economic positions, a change requiring new modes of behavior, economic 
intimacy grows between Japan and the West. Given the differences cited, 
one cannot hope for ready popular understanding and charity when review- 
ing the problems arising out of this intimacy. Thus, in response to the grow- 
ing competitive strength of the Japanese economy, fears well up in the U.S., 
fanned by those who should know better, that Japan has evolved a new sys- 
tem of international competition which is seriously damaging American in- 
dustry. Cabinet members darkly hint at the necessity of restructuring the 
American economy in order to meet these challenges. Contrast these allega- 
tions with the discussion of the consequences of Japanese competition pre- 
sented in the first part of this paper. Similarly, American demands that 
Japan meet its responsibilities as a surplus country and bring its balance of 
payments into equilibrium were widely treated in at least some quarters of 
the Japanese press as a prime instance of American chauvinism and racism. 

Beyond the pious hope that there will be more and better popular inter- 
national communication, something else is clearly necessary. Successful 
operation of the Bretton Woods System necessitated a heavy reliance on 
the subtlest kind of international cooperation. Since the rules for exchange 
rate adjustment were hardly operational and since rational public discus- 
sion of the need for adjustment was extremely difficult, it could hardly be 
otherwise. In the presence of a highly homogeneous international elite such 
cooperation might be feasible. The emergence of Japan as a major inter- 
national economic power may well make any future system relying heavily 
on very subtle understandings a dubious proposition. The course of U.S.- 
Japanese economic relations over the past two years suggest that efforts 
must be made to prevent the adjustment mechanism from getting mixed up 
in a flurry of speculation, melodrama and international ill-will. Smoother, 
faster, quiefer adjustment will surely contribute to an amelioration in eco- 
nomic relations across the Pacific and throughout the world. 


` might be placed on actual market relationships for the determination of the price of a 
currency. Market values rise and fall. While speculation might be profitable under such 
circumstances, risk would certainly be involved. 


GARY R. SAXONHOUSE is a Lecturer in the Department of Economics, University 
of Michigan. 
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APPENDIX 1 


In constructing Table 7 it is assumed firm managers maximize 
Revenue — Costs, say profits = po — wl — sr —— qk 

where : 

p = price of output 

o = quantity of output 
w = hourly costs of workers 

l = worked man-hours 

s = price of materials 

r == raw materials 

q = cost of capital 

k = capital services 


subject to the two constraints of technology and demand. The technology con- 
straint means output is constrained by the amount of capital, labor and raw 
materials used. That is to say, the production of additional output requires the 
use of additional inputs. It is assumed that this relationship between inputs and 
outputs can be expressed algebraically in the following manner: 


O = a” tb, cd 


where a,b,c,d and e are constants or parameters and t = sometime index which 
increases regularly with the passing years. The numerical values which the 
parameters take on indicate the responsiveness of output to changes in the various 
inputs. Thus, if b takes on the value .3, this means that a 10% increase in man- 
hours will lead to a 3% increase in output. The above algebraic formulation of 
the relation between inputs and outputs is widely used by economists. At the 
very least, it may be viewed as a good, if simple approximation of the more 
complex relations between inputs and outputs. 

The demand constraint means that the price of textile output is functionally 
related to the quantity of output produced, personal disposable income, popula- 
tion and the price of textile imports. That such a relationship exists should be 
intuitively clear. Price may have to decline in order for a market to absorb 
additional output. With a given output, an increase in personal disposable in- 
come should force up prices. Again, a decrease in the prices of imported goods 
should force down domestic prices. The demand constraint is assumed to take 
on the following form: 


pv (D UE) (xp) 3 


where vg, Yi, Vz and v3 are the parameters and 


y = disposable personal income 
ps = price of textile and apparel imports in foreign currency 
x = exchange rate of foreign currency into dollars 


n = population. 


The algebraic form of the deman@ constraint is analogous with tĦat of the tech- 
nological constraint. The parameters of this relationship can again be easily 
interpreted. For example, if v1, a 1% decline in textile import prices will 
lead to a 1% decline in domestic textile prices. The values which the parameters 
take on give a quantitative specification of the qualitative relations discussed 
above in connection with the demand constraint. 
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Taking the technology and demand constraints and simulating the maximiza- 
tion of profits by using the optimizing calculus, one arrives, after considerable 
manipulation, at the following equation which purports to explain textile in- 
dustry employment. 


Ll. Laak-b*¥icxQpd*Spe%ty £*Y¥ig*(XP,)+h*¥ 


PaaS 1 logarithm {ov _[(2)°(4)¢]721+4} 
Lelogarithm 4 eT ie) Geeay 
zs OE aces a 

Welogarithm w S-"TT-(vj+1)(brord) ] 


(vj+1)c 


Ox #=. 
Qzlogarithm q ots [1 -(vj+1) (b+e+4)] 
(vj+1)4 


Ss kae 
logarithm s d TEG v +1) (b+o+d))] 


y 


Fa s X 
Yslogarithm y fts [1-(v +1) (b+0+8)] 


y 


XP.=1 it a ( 
j= -ogari bm XP & [1-(v5+1) b+e+d ) J] 


Nel ithm h* Saha 
=Llogari n >= T1- +1) +o+a)T 

~ 

(v,+1)eA 


re P Fe 
slogarithm a eee Vi+1)(b+0+d)] 


The complexity of the above equation is more apparent than real. The coefficients 
of import price, personal disposable income, population and the input prices 
are functions of the parameters of the constraint relations. It is assumed the 
parameters of the constraint relations take on the following values 

y ==—2 

v: == 1.34 

v= jl 

a == 2,718 

b==0.3 

c == 0.25 

d==0.45 

e == 0.015 

The parameter values chosen for the production and demand relations define 

a competitive industry producing a relatively income inelastic product. Given 
the extremely,low concentration ratios in the American textile and apparel in- 
dustries the competitive characterization sefins entirely warranted. Otto Eck- 
stein’s recent study of industry pricing behavior tends to confirm this view. If 
the industry is competitive, under a given technology, constant unit costs can 
be expected. Within the context of the caricature being discussed here, this 
implies b+c+d=1. (Under a competitive regime, profit maximization by the 
firm, existing and potential, does not lead inevitably to maximum aggregate 
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profits for the industry. Instead of using the firm optimum condition, marginal 
revenue = marginal cost as was done implicitly in deriving equation 1, the 
competitive industry socially optimum condition, average revenue equals average 
cost, might better be used. This change, while conceptually important, alters 
only the constant term in equation 1. The constant term is irrelevant to the 
construction of Table 7.) The actual choice of values for b, c and d has been 
guided by technological information on the American industry available in the 
British Textile Council’s study Cotton and Allied Textiles. 

Given that clothing is a necessary consumption item, it is reasonable to expect 
that the demand for the output of the textile and apparel industries will be 
income inelastic. In this study an elasticity of 0.67 has been used. For each 1% 
increase in per capita income there will be a 0.67% increase in per capita 
demand for textile and apparel products. This assumed value is consistent with 
the findings presented by Houthakker and Taylor in their recent consumer 
demand study and with work done on this subject by Bela Balassa. 

The same studies which confirm this income inelasticity of demand also sug- 
gest that the “textile price relative to the general price level” elasticity of de- 
mand is zero. On the other hand, casual reflection as well as the results of 
econometric studies by Moriguchi and Ueno suggest that the “domestic textile 
price relative to the imported textile price” elasticity is non-zero and negative. 
v3 and vı have been chosen such that this elasticity is —0.5. 


APPENDIX 2 
The Explanation of Japanese Textile and Apparel Exports 
to the American Market 
Heax*—b xW prog FFO -a 4*5 te 5H *t + f*4Y-g** X% hë*N4b aT 
+0, **Q 4d, FHS, 0 t 
is the equation used to construct Table 11 where 
p 
za e a ena Ta a tere 


is the demand constraint for Japanese origin textile and apparel exports to 
the American market, 
pr = unit price (in yen) of these exports 
x = yen-dollar exchange rate 
E = Japanese textile and apparel exports to the American market 
y = American personal disposal income 
pa = unit price (in dollars) of American made textiles and apparel 
n = American population, 


where 


t 
ey 7 3, Te a 


t 
SA g Da, CA Sa 
O,=8, la Ki ra 


a 
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are the Japanese and American technology constraints and it is 


assumed bytes+d s=1 and bare ,+d =l 


ly = labor employed in the Japanese textile and apparel industry 

ky = capital employed in the Japanese textile and apparel industry 

ry =: raw materials used in the Japanese textile and apparel industry 

os = output produced in the Japanese textile and apparel industry 

la = labor employed in the American textile and apparel industry 

ka = capital employed in the American textile and apparel industry 

ra = raw materials used in the American textile and apparel industry 

oa = output produced in the American textile and apparel industry 
and where 














‘E = logarithm E Y = logarithm y 
Xs logarithm x R= logarithm n 
We logarithm of American wage Ws logarithm of 
rate f Japanese wage rate 
Qs logarithm of American Q= logarithm of 
capital cost Japanese capital cost 
8,3 logarithm of American S.= logarithm of Japanese 
raw naterial cost raw material cost 
tE American time index 58 Japanese time index 
1 A by. ga Y : | 
Ci . HEC y HE 
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y XE 
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The above equation sees Japanese textile and apparel exports to the U.S. as 
a function of industry input prices in the two countries, technological change 
in the two countries, the yen-dollar exchange rate, American disposable income 
and American population. Note that the explanation of international trade flows 
is not seen simply as a matter of looking at relative wage increases. Given the 
possibility of offsetting changes in a wide variety of other variables, rapid in- 
creases in relative wages are potentially consistent with zero import growth, 
decline in import dependence or indeed export growth. 

In this projection system it is assumed the parameters of the constraint rela- 
tions take on the following values: 


aa = 2.718 
ba == 0.3 

ca == 0.25 
da = 0.45 
ea == 0.0175 
az = 2,718 
bz == 0.3 

Gy == 0.2 

d; == 0.5 

ey == 0.0275 


vy *** = 0.66; v2** = 0.5; v3** = 


The above parameter values can be rationalized on grounds much the same as 
those presented in Appendix 1. In the first place, the American technological 
constraint is the same in both the export determination and the labor determina- 
tion systems. As for the Japanese technological constraint, comparatively low 
concentration ratios in this industry again argue for br+cs+d;==l. The British 
study referred to earlier has again been used to determine the precise values 
for these coefficients, Finally, the American import demand constraint parameter 
values have been chosen with the Moriguchi-Ueno Japanese export demand 
functions in mind. 


APPENDIX 3 


The formal underpinning of Table 15 is similar to what was used in the 
construction of Table 7. Some additional attempt was made to distinguish 
Japanese from other foreign competition. 


CHINESE ECONOMIC LEVERAGE 
IN SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
f David G. Brown 


A, accurate assessment of the future course of Sino-Japanese relations 
must be heavily dependent upon a consideration of their economic relations. 
These have been quite extensive in spite of the absence of formal diplomatic 
ties, and have become an increasingly important factor in the formation of 
the foreign policies of both nations. Since they are both currently under- 
going periods of political uncertainty, as Japan emerges from postwar defer- 
ence to United States initiatives and China recovers from the divisive and 
narcissistic extremes of the Cultural Revolution, it is difficult to predict how 
their relationship will mature. It seems likely, however, that their present 
quasi-adversary status will be maintained and perhaps even intensified, at 
least in the near future. In this context it is therefore of interest to examine 
the economic factors which could be brought into play in such an adversary 
relationship. 

One such factor would be the economic pressure which China might bring 
to bear upon Japan. At present this threat may seem chimerical because of 
the relative weakness of the Chinese economy. Japan’s GNP, after all, is 
roughly double that of China and its world trade nearly ten times greater. 
The very magnitude of her trade is an indication of Japan’s dependence 
upon it, however, and of possible vulnerability to hostile economic mea- 
sures. Such vulnerability is enhanced, moreover, by certain Japanese weak- 
nesses, made painfully obvious ‘by events of the past year, and by China’s 
centralized control of foreign commerce. The potential for this form of pres- 
sure will be analyzed in what follows. 


Economic BACKGROUND 

Japanese World Trade: Japan’s foreign trade is now the third largest in 
the world. It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of this trade 
to the Japanese economy.’ As an insular nation with limited natural re- 
sources it must import raw materials and export finished goods in order to 
survive. Going beyond this simplistic statement, however, a more detailed 
view of the Japanese trade picture leads to a more reassuring view of its 
possible economic vulnerability, at least to Chinese initiatives. Japan has a 
well diversified trade structure which has thus far precluded excessive eco- 
nomic depender&e upon any one nation, witl the important exception, at 
this time, of the United States. 


*For Japanese trade statistics the following sources were used: the 1966, 1960, and 
1956 U.N. yearbooks, e.g., United Nations Statistical Office, Yearbook of International 
Trade, 1966 (New York: United Nations Statistical Office, 1968), p. 436; and O.E.C.D., 
Statistics of Foreign Trade, Series A: Trade with Japan by Country (Paris: O.E.CD. 
Dept. of Economics and Statistics, 1971, pp. 38, 40. 
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Japan imports very few finished goods. Food and basic industrial raw 
materials account for about three quarters of Japan’s imports, with the re- 
mainder consisting primarily of the chemicals, metals, and heavy equipment 
required to meet the demands of Japanese industry. Low-quality coal, a few 
minerals, some wood products, and the produce of its fisheries are practi- 
cally Japan’s only significant native resources, and of these, coal and timber 
are substantial import items. With more than 90% of its basic raw materials 
being imported, far more than for any of the other major developed nations, 
any strictures on Japan’s ability to import could have disastrous economic 
consequences. 

The counterpart to Japan’s paucity of raw materials is the skill with which 
it supplies these requirements. Sophisticated buying habits and long term 
planning enable her to avoid some of the pitfalls inherent in such a depend- 
ence on external sources of vital resources. Diversified buying has led to 
intense competition for the Japanese market, and good trading practices 
have ensured that goods are obtained on favorable terms for Japan. Recog- 
nition of future needs has meant that instead of waiting for suppliers to 
appear, Japan actively underwrites the development of natural resources in 
countries which are potential suppliers. These practices can, however, strain 
relations with the supplying nations, which view them as stunting their own 
industrial development. This point was recently brought home even to the 
United States when it was discovered that much of the high grade coal need- 
ed to meet the nation’s critical power shortages has already been committed 
to Japanese firms. 

A large export trade in finished goods is the counterpart to the import of 
raw materials into Japan. Nearly 95% of her exports are classified as indus- 
trial products. Japan’s manufacturers are very well diversified, with Japan 
being the world’s leading manufacturer of items as diverse as ships and 
pianos. Textiles and clothing at one time dominated the export trade, in 1954 
accounting for over 40% of Japan’s exports, compared with the present less 
than 15% level. The trend of Japanese exports has been toward diversity and 
toward the predominance of more highly finished goods over the simpler. 


The process of diversification of markets and sources of supply has been 
pressed vigorously. Today Japan is an important trade partner of almost 
every nation in the world. This has minimized its dependence upon trade with 
any one nation. The exception is the United States, which continues to play 
a crucial role in Japan’s economy, accounting for approximately 30% of its 
total trade. Japan profits from an embarrassingly large trade surplus in this 
trade. In 1971 this amounted,to two and one half billion dollars and was 
probably the single most important factor behind the weakening of the 
dollar and the American decision to compel a revaluation of the Mark and 
Yen. Thus, economic relations with its most important trade partner are in 
a far from satisfactory condition and have entailed considerable mutual 
bitterness and recrimination. 

Japan’s foreign trade is carried out similarly to that of other free world 
economies, with the primary responsibility lying with individual private 
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concerns. There are numerous constraints within which the private sector 
operates, however, the Japanese government traditionally having been inti- 
mately concerned with the nation’s foreign trade. Moreover, the economy is 
so structured that much of the trade is carried out by a few large companies 
with close ties with the ruling Liberal Democratic Party and with one an- 
other. For these reasons foreign trade is centralized to a greater degree than 
that of most Western nations. 

The government has until recently followed a very restrictive trade policy 
and has only very slowly liberalized Japanese import-export controls.” Tariffs 
on many manufactured goods remain high and restrictions on foreign invest- 
ment are only gradually being removed. This grudging removal of trade 
barriers at the insistence of its competitors has left a residue of ill will with 
the other developed nations, augmented, of course, by what they regard as 
unfair Japanese competition in their home markets. 

Chinese Foreign Trade: China’s foreign trade is only about 10% of that 
of Japan and it has varied greatly in magnitude over the last two decades.® 
Total Chinese foreign trade marginally surpassed four billion dollars for the 
fourth time in 1971, the first time having been in 1959. Despite this relative 
stagnation and small size, it is still of considerable importance to China, and 
its vast potential has been a factor in the reckoning of foreign powers for 
over two centuries. The relative insignificance of its foreign commerce would 
seem to imply that any Chinese economic leverage against Japan would be 
negligible; however, China’s tight state control of trade allows her to use 
trade as a foreign policy instrument much more easily than could any of the 
free world nations, and the lure of future trade is used to offset the present 
meager figures. 

China imports very few manufactured consumer goods. Scarce foreign 
exchange has been husbanded for tasks adjudged more basic to Chinese 
economic development. In the fifties this meant that machinery and raw ma- 
terials needed for the development of a strong industrial base were the prin- 
cipal imports. After the failure of the “Great Leap Forward” greater atten- 
tion had to be given to the agricultural sector, including large scale imports 
of chemical fertilizers and of food itself.* Currently emphasis seems to have 
shifted back to inputs for industrial growth, in conjunction with the fourth 
five-year plan. 


"Even the current hesitant relaxation of foreign investment controls has aroused op- 
position. See for example, John G. Roberts, “Beyond the Battlefields,” Far East Eco- 
nomic Review, July 3, 1971, p. 89. 

Chinese trade figures from 1950 to 1965 are cited in the U.S. Congress Joint Economic 
Committee, An E®onomic Profile of Mainland Chim, Robert L. Price, “International 
Trade of Communist China, 1950-65,” (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1967), p. 584. Figures for more recent years are available in two Current Scene articles 
_and (especially for 1969) are not strictly comparable with the earlier figures: “China's 
Foreign Trade in 1968,” Current Scene, July 1, 1969, p. 1, and “China’s Economy in 1969: 
Policy, Agriculture, Industry, Foreign Trade,” Current Scene, June 1, 1970, p. 1. Japa- 
nese government estimates of Chinese trade for 1970 are cited in “Far Eastern Round- 
up,” Far East Economic Review, March 13, 1971, p. 4. 

“From 1960 to 1962 foodstuffs rose from 2.5% to 39.4% of imports, while imports of 
machinery and equipment were shrinking from 37.1% to 5.2%: Alexander Eckstein, 
Communist China’s Economic Growth and Foreign Trade (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1966) , p. 107. 
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In addition to seeking to build a strong economy, China has stressed the 
need for economic independence and economic self-sufficiency. Thus, in the 
early 1960s when industrial investment was being cut back, a high priority 
was maintained for the development of China’s petroleum industry, with the 
consequent lessening of dependence upon the Soviet Union for petroleum 
products. This striving for economic self-reliance is in marked contrast to 
Japan’s effort for integration within the world economy and indicates a 
Chinese attitude toward trade as being a temporary expedient rather than a 
healthy economic activity. 

‘A third factor which has affected the composition of Chinese imports is 
the need felt for a strong defense posture. This has influenced the priorities 
for industrial growth (favoring defense industries), and in periods of inter- 
national tension it has disrupted the normal trade flow. For example, for the 
last several years China has been stockpiling raw materials such as copper 
and rubber which would be vital in a major confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. 

It should be noted that China lacks a number of vital resources. It has a 
good iron, coal, petroleum, uranium base, but appears to lack adequate sup- 
plies of several minerals, such as chromite, copper, nickel, and phosphate. 
In addition “the mining component of the Chinese mineral industry re- 
mained much stronger than the metallurgical component,” which has re- 
quired the importation of finished metals, especially steel. Moreover, popu- 
lation pressure on the nation’s limited agricultural resources has necessitated 
the expenditure of valuable foreign exchange for the import of food.® 

A final point regarding Chinese industrial imports concerns the purchase 
of whole plants. This played a prominent role in economic relations with the 
Soviet Union and enhanced the disruptive influence on the Chinese economy 
of the Sino-Soviet split. China has since turned primarily to the free world 
for such purchases. For example, from mid-1963 through 1965 purchase 
agreements for 30-40 such plants were negotiated, valued at over $170 mil- 
lion.” This trend is a further outgrowth of the Chinese desire for self-suffi- 
ciency. Rather than buying goods from the West, the Chinese would like to 
purchase the means for producing those goods themselves. This policy was 
discontinued during the Cultural Revolution, but has since come back into 
prominence. 

The composition of China’s export trade is typical of that of a developing 
economy. Agricultural products, other raw materials, and some light indus- 
trial manufactures (e.g., textiles) predominate. To a certain extent this trade 
has been disrupted by the present Sino-Soviet tension. Metals such as tung- 
sten and antimony which havé been traditional export ee ea been with- 
held from world trade and added to stockpiles. The textile industry has 


°K. P. Wang, “The Mineral Resource Base of Communist China,” in U.S. Congress, 
Economic Profile, op. cit., p. 170. 
ie Mah, “Why China Imports Wheat,” The China Quarterly, January/March 
, p. 116. 
"Price, op. cit., p. 602. 
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provided China with much of its manufacturing export capability; however, 
most of China’s textiles formerly went to the Communist bloc. Textile trade 
with the free world has been much less satisfactory because of the intense 
competition with other suppliers. 

The direction of trade has changed dramatically over the past two decades. 
Where formerly over three quarters of its trade was with the communist 
bloc, now more than three quarters of China’s trade is with the free world 
countries. The magnitude and suddenness of the shift resulted primarily 
from ideological considerations, as Mao’s “lean-to-one-side” policy (which 
preceded the Western countries’ strategic trade embargo) was replaced by 
Sino-Soviet hostility. 

The large grain exporting nations present a somewhat anomalous situa- 
tion, placing a burden on China’s balance of payments. On the other hand, 
trade with Hongkong, again mainly agricultural products, yields a hefty 
sunplus of exports over imports which offsets this burden. 

Foreign trade is completely controlled by the state, and has been since 
1956. The agency responsible for trade relations is the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, whose operating agencies, state foreign trade corporations, handle 
certain commodities and correspond to the Japanese trading firms. Another 
agency, the China Committee for the Promotion of International Trade, ar- 
ranges for “non-governmental” trade negotiations and handles agreements 
with governments (such as Japan) which do not have diplomatic relations 
with China. 

Some of the goals of China’s foreign trade were stated in connection with 
import policy. There the importance of assisting the development of the 
economy and in particular of industry and in achieving economic indepen- 
dence and self-sufficiency were stressed. As one author has noted: “In most of 
China’s trade with the free world, imports are primarily designed toward 
breaking economic bottlenecks, and exports are primarily designed to raise 
the means of payment for imports.’® 

Sino-Japanese Trade: Sino-Japanese trade amounts to roughly 20% and 
2% of the two countries total trade respectively, making Japan by far 
China’s most important trade partner.® After reaching a postwar minimum 
during the Korean War in 1952, trade between the two countries rose during 
the 1950s only to fall sharply in mid-1958, and then recover rapidly in the 
1960s. The decline in the late 1950s was caused by unilateral Chinese action 
for admittedly political reasons. Another particularly noticeable feature is 
the small percentage of Japan’s total trade which is represented. In percent- 


age terms Sino-Japanese trade in the last four years has not surpassed 1956 
levels. 


*Feng-Hwa Mah, “Foreign Trade,” in A. Eckstein (ed.), Economic Trends in Com- 
munist China (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1968), p. 673. 

"The figures for total Chinese trade are from the references in note 3, and those for 
total Japanese trade are from those in note 1 (which also gave the Sino-Japanese trade 
after 1963). Sino-Japanese trade figures are from Eckstein, Communist China’s Eco- 


` nomic Growth and Foreign Trade, p. 203. 
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The dynamism of Japanese foreign trade relative to that of China is once 
again evident, as the trade between them has come to represent a sizeable 
percentage of China’s trade, and very little of Japan’s. This gives further 
weight to the contention that China currently has very little economic lever- 
age on Japan. Such leverage that exists must certainly have as a basis some- 
thing other than present day trade volume. 


TABLE I 
JAPANESE IMPORTS FROM CHINA BY COMMODITY (1970) 
Japanese Imports % of Total % of Total 
from China Japanese Imports Japanese Imports 
Commodity (Million U.S. $) from China of Specified Commodi 
Total 254 100 1.3 
Food and Live Animals 66.9 26.3 2.7 
Meat and meat prep. 9.7 3.8 6.7 
Fish and Fish prep. 23.2 9.1 8.8 
Fruits and Vegetables 25.9 10.2 8.4 
Beverages and Tobacco 0.1 — 0.1 
Crude Materials 113.9 44.9 1.7 
Soyabeans 36.0 14.2 9.8 
Silk 25.1 9.9 34.2 
Other crude minerals 
(e.g., salt) - 19.4 7.6 6.4 
Metalliferous ores 
and scrap 2.6 1.0 0.1 
Crude animal and 
vegetable matter, n.e.s. 12.9 5.1 14.3 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 64 2.5 0.2 
Coal 44 1.7 0.4 
Petroleum 2.0 0.8 0.1 
Animal and Vegetable 
Oils and Fats 2.6 1.0 3.3 
Chemicals 23.2 9.1 2.3 
Chemical materials, n.e.s. 15.4 6.1 8.6 
Manufactured goods classified | 
by Material 20.2 8.0 l.l 
Textile yarn, fabrics, ete. 15.6 6.1 7.0 
Machinery and @ © 
Transport Equip. 0.6 0.2 — 
Miscellaneous manufactures 19.8 7.8 3.1 
Clothing 10.1 4.0 11.8 
Mis. Manufactures n.e.s. 8.8 3.5 2.8 


Not Classified ; 0.2 0.1 0.2 
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TABLE I 
JAPANESE EXPORTS TO CHINA BY COMMODITY (1970) 


Japanese Exports 


to China 


(Million U.S. $) 


569 


mr ear 


14 


% of Total 
Japanese Exports 


to China 


100 
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% of Total 
Japanese Exports 


of Specified Commodity 


2.9 


4.3 


10.8 
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Tables I and IJ? give a commodity breakdown of Japan’s import and 
export trades with China for 1970. As might be expected from the greater 


*°Tables I and II are derived from statistical tables published by the 0.E.C.D., Statis- 


tics of Foreign Trade, Series B: Trade by Commodities, Jan.-Dec. 1970, (Paris: 0.E.C_D. 
6 


Dept. of Economics and Statistics, 1971), pp. 16-3 
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relative importance of the trade to China than to Japan, these figures bear a 
considerably closer resemblance to those for China’s total trade than to those 
for Japan’s. Agricultural products dominate the imports, with a few mineral 
raw materials and some textile imports rounding out the list. Noticeably ab- 
sent are large amounts of the petroleum, coal, and iron upon which Japan is 
dependent. Only raw silk imports would appear to be in any way vital to any 
segment of Japanese industry, as they accounted for 34% of Japan’s total 
raw silk imports in 1970, and an even larger percentage in 1971. With the 
possible exception of salt, the rest could be dispensed with without too great 
an inconvenience. The export picture is somewhat similar, with however a 
fairly significant percentage of Japan’s important iron and steel and chem- 
ical industries depending upon Chinese markets. 

Since Japan and China do not have diplomatic relations, Sino-Japanese 
trade has had to operate without official governmental participation. The 
China Committee for the Promotion of International Trade arranges for 
“non-governmental” trade agreements, and the state foreign trade corpora- 
tions may act as “private” agents for such trade. On the Japanese side private 
trade associations have operated with varying degrees of government ap- 
proval and financial support. The most institutionalized type of trade agree- 
ments correspond to what is called the “memorandum” trade. Five such 
agreements were negotiated between 1956 and 1962 and they have continued 
to this date, the most recent having been concluded early this year. In these 
agreements the level, composition, and terms of trade are stipulated ($69 
million for 1971) .41 The remainder, and by far the greater portion, of Sino- 
Japanese trade is conducted with individual Japanese firms, usually termed 
“friendly firms,” with many of the trade contracts arranged during the spring 
and fall Canton trade fairs. 

As may be inferred from the label “friendly firms,” China has preferred 
to deal with commercial organizations with which it feels an ideological kin- 
ship. This mixing of politics and commercial policy will be examined further 
dn the next section. 


Historicat REVIEW 

As noted in the previous section there is little in the trade figures them- 
selves to indicate that China has significant economic leverage to use against 
Japan. Ideologically, however, the Chinese leadership views economic and 
political relations as inseparable, and historically the use of economic means 
for attaining political ends in and by China has been very common. If the 
means seem to be meager, the intention at least is clear. 

Foreign Economic Aggrgndizement Against China: Most of the major 
nations of the world have at one time or another tutored China in the art of 
economic coercion. Throughout the 19th and early 20th centuries. it experi- 
enced manipulation of its economy by the great powers, and more recently 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union expressed their hostility to its policies by 


*2 Japan Times W eekly, March 6, 1971, p, 1. 
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placing strictures on the Chinese economy. It would not be surprising for 
such measures to be used by China since they have so often been used 
against it. 

Chinese propaganda places considerable emphasis on the economic exploi- 
tation experienced at the hands of the colonial powers—e.g.: 


... the dumping on the Chinese market of huge quantities of their sur- 
plus stocks and the plundering of China’s raw materials at cheap prices. 
Their cruel economic buccaneering strangled our national commerce 
and industry, thus rendering China a semi-colonial state for a long pe- 
riod of time.?2 


Certainly China has every reason for feeling poorly treated during this 
period and will remain wary for some time of the penetration of her economy 
by foreign interests. This in large measure explains Chinese unwillingness 
to allow foreign capital a larger role in developing Chinese national re- 
sources and the elevation of self-sufficiency as a cardinal virtue. 

The post-war period is no less well supplied with examples of foreign at- 
tempts to influence Chinese policy by economic means. Chinese trade with 
the free world dropped from 70% to 25% between 1950 and :1954, at least 
in part because of the hostile attitude of the U.S. toward trade with China in 
the Korean war situation. The U.S. by means of trade boycott agreements 
sought to impede Communist China’s development as a modern industrial 
state. Similarly there is a considerable residue of bitterness in China occa- 
sioned by Soviet efforts to cripple its economy—in particular, the abrupt 
recall of all of its technicians and the termination of its extensive aid pro- 
gram in 1960. As Eckstein has remarked: “Whatever the reasons for the 
withdrawal may be, it was executed in a manner calculated to inflict maxi- 
_ mum damage upon Chinese industry.” 

Japan, in particular, was guilty of economic exploitation of China both 
before and during World War H, and closely followed the U.S. anti-Peking 
policy in the post-war period. For Imperial Japan, China was to be the major 
source of raw materials and cheap labor and market for Japanese goods. 
From the early 1930s on, Japan displaced the other great powers in China; 
Japanese investment flowed into northern China, and Sino-Japanese trade 
rapidly increased. In 1938, 43% of Japan’s export trade and 21% of its 
imports were from China.1* Economic as well as military measures were 
used to attain this rapid penetration of China, including the introduction of 
a new tariff into Japanese-controlled areas, allowing cheap Japanese goods 
to be dumped ow the Chinese market and deprjving the Chinese government 
of its leading source of income. Japan also introduced new currencies into 
the areas under its control in order to disrupt the Chinese monetary system. 


Quoted in Mah, “Foreign Trade,” p. 672. 
Eckstein, Communist China’s Economic Growth and Foreign Trade, p. 144. 
“Alfred K. Ho, The Far East in World Trade (New York: Praeger, 1967), p. 197. 
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As seen by the Chinese, their main grievance against post-war Japan in 
both the economic and political spheres has been, until recently, Japan’s 
readiness to pattern its actions on those of the United States. Japan adhered 
fairly rigidly to the American initiated trade restrictions (COCOM and 
CHINCOM) and sustains substantial economic relations with its anti-com- 
munist neighbors—Nationalist China and South Korea. More recently, how- 
ever, Japan has come to be seen as a threat in its own right. Chinese state- 
ments denounce what is seen as a rising tide of militarism and accuse Japan 
of using its formidable (capitalist) economy to impose a new “Asian co- 
prosperity sphere” upon its neighbors.5 


Chinese Use of Economic Pressure: China has long recognized the utility 
of economic means for attaining political goals. In pre-Communist China, 
because of the weakness of the Chinese armed forces, these were at times the 
only means available to the Chinese government. In recent years they have 
been used with varying degrees of skill to extend Chinese prestige and Com- 
munist Chinese ideology. 


In the 19th and early 20th centuries China attempted to ward off the 
depradations of the foreign powers by exploiting the national rivalries 
among them and developed the boycott as an instrument of national policy. 
From 1908 until 1932 a total of eight major boycotts were called, mainly to 
protest the increasingly hostile Japanese presence in China. The guilds and 
Chambers of Commerce, later assisted by student organizations, began the 
early boycotts. By 1931 the KMT was playing a large role in organizing and 
coordinating the boycott activity, as the boycott moved toward being a state 
function in the war with Japan. 


The economic effectiveness of the boycotts is hard to gauge. One source 
estimates that the boycott of 1928-29 reduced Japanese exports to north 
China by about 10% and to the rest of the country by about 25%, and it 
points to the drop in percentage of Chinese imports from Japan (25% in 
1930 to 20.9% in 193] and 14% in 1932) as an indication of the increased 
effectiveness of this final boycott.1® Apparently the prewar boycotts had de- 
veloped to the point of significantly limiting trade, although certainly never 
resembling a complete embargo. 


In the post-war period, the People’s Republic of China has used trade and 
foreign aid as instruments of its diplomacy. Both of these are small in mag- 
nitude but have been important to individual nations. China has chosen to 
fund an extensive aid program in spite of the fact that “half of the developing 
countries which have received Chinese grants-in-aid and jgterest free loans 
have per capita gross national products roughly equal to or exceeding that 


16Koji Nakamura, “The Dispensable Ally,” Far East Economic Review, August 28, 
1971, p. 21. 

10C, F. Remer, A Study of Chinese Boycotts (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933), p. 154, 198. 
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of China.” 1! The aid program was held in abeyance during the Cultural 
Revolution but gained new strength in 1969 when China embarked on an 
ambitious aid program with eighteen nations. By concentrating its aid in a 
few countries, e.g., Tanzania and Pakistan, the Chinese Government has been 
able at times to considerably extend its influence. The ideological precondi- 
tions which have been placed on much of the aid are indicative of Chinese 
integration of economic policy within its political program. 

With trade as well, China has demonstrated a propensity to deal with those 
with whom it has cordial political relations. This is not nearly as true as with 
aid, however, since with trade, Chinese options have been severely limited. 
At times China has been willing to carry on trade on unfavorable terms in 
order to foster relations with a particular nation, and she has not hesitated 
to use it as leverage in gaining political concessions, as witness the suspen- 
sion of wheat purchases from Australia because of the negative attitude of 
the Australian government toward the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

This has been most clearly in evidence in China’s commercial relations 
with Japan. China has consistently used trade and the visions of great poten- 
tial future trade to try to influence the course of Japanese politics and diplo- 
macy. In this, China has thus far had only partial success, primarily because 
of the limited economic leverage which could be brought to bear upon Japan. 

One of the most prominent features of Sino-Japanese trade is the drastic 
decline in this trade beginning in 1958 and reaching its minimum in 1959- 
1960. In these two years the value of Chinese imports to Japan declined to 
about one quarter that of 1957, and the export value to 5% of the 1957 figure. 
This disruption of Sino-Japanese trade resulted from the most blatant 
Chinese attempt yet to interfere in Japanese politics by using economic 
means—in this case, by using the historically familiar Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods. 

The genesis of the boycott lay in a Chinese belief that they could use their 
suspension of trade with Japan to affect Japanese internal politics, i.e., could 
significantly injure the pro-western Kishi government and affect the outcome 
of the 1958 elections. Pressure was first applied to Japan by the injection of 
political considerations into the 4th memorandum trade talks. China insisted 
on some quasi-diplomatic rights, in particular the right to fly the Chinese 
flag at a Chinese commercial attache’s office to be established in Tokyo. The 
private Japanese delegation had signed the memorandum including that 
proviso; however, the Japanese government insisted the clause be deleted. 
This led to protracted negotiations, and interference by Taiwan and to a 
lesser extent the United States. The sequence of events which then occurred 
has been descr#bed as follows: è 

... notwithstanding a Nationalist Government protest about the flying 
of the Communist flag at a handicrafts exhibition in Nagasaki, the Japa- 
nese Government did nothing about it. On May 2, a Japanese draughts- 


‘TMilton Kovner, “Communist China’s Foreign Aid to Less-Developed Countries,” in 
U.S. Congress, Economic Profile, op. cit., p. 611. 
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man pulled down the flag, thus sparking off a sharp retaliatory reaction. 
The private trade agreement was cancelled, the Chinese Iron and Steel 
Mission, which had been in Japan negotiating an agreement since late 
March, was recalled, existing contracts with Japanese firms were can- 
celled, the private fisheries agreement was cancelled, and on May 10 
Ch’en Yi announced the termination of all commercial and cultural re- 
lations.18 


This initiated a period of economic and political recrimination and tension 
between the two nations that lasted for several years. In their attempt to de- 
feat the Kishi government the Chinese were completely unsuccessful, and 
probably harmed the Socialists and helped Kishi’s successful reelection bid.?9 

The Chinese reiterated their belief in the “inseparability of politics and 
economics” and stressed their distaste for the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, 
which came up for approval in 1960. Typical of the Chinese themes at this 
time are those in the following statement on the “three principles,” or pre- 
conditions, for trade with Japan: 

The Chinese side deems it necessary to put into effect the following 
three principles. The Kishi government must first, immediately stop its 
hostile policy toward China; secondly, stop taking part in the “two 
Chinas” scheme; thirdly, stop obstructing the restoration of normal re- 
lations between China and Japan; and take corresponding measures in 
these respects, so as to break the present deadlock. Otherwise, it will 
be impossible also to resume Sino-Japanese trade.?° 


The next memorandum agreement was not signed until 1963. 

Beginning in 1960, an increased volume of trade was handled under 
“friendship trade” arrangements, by firms willing to profess support for 
China’s three principles.?? Finally, Chinese interest in trade with Japan in- 
creased until China was willing to resume economic relations without in- 
sisting upon all of its political concessions. This was necessitated by the 
condition of the Chinese economy and perhaps also by the “Soviet effort to 
increase trade with Japan that began early in 1961.” 2? 

The 1958-63 trade crisis should not be viewed as a strictly isolated inci- 
dent. China has consistently demanded ideological concessions in exchange 
for trade. The “inseparability of politics and economics” and “three prin- 
ciples” cited above have remained fundamental to its position, although 
Peking has been unable to completely enforce these demands upon Japan. 
Two points reinforcing this thesis involve China’s propensity to trade only 


18Herbert Passin, China’s Cultul Diplomacy (New York: Praege® 1962), p. 19. 

2°Harold C. Hinton, Communist China in World Politics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1966), p. 378. 

20¢Text of Joint Statement by Chang Hsi-jo and Inijiro Asanuma,” NCNA, March 17, 
1959, given in Survey of China Mainland Press, #1977, March 20, 1959. 

21A limited trade in so-called “consideration goods,” such as lacquer materials, etc., 
was allowed to continue to stress the responsibility of the Kishi government for the in- 
terruption of trade: Passin, op. cit., p. 20. 

22Hinton, op. cit., p. 381. 
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with friendly firms, and the difficult political problems with which the various 
memorandum agreement talks have been plagued. 

When possible, China has sought to trade with commercial firms controlled 
by interests holding views in agreement with its own current ideological 
stance, and on occasion has punished firms no longer felt to be sufficiently 
close politically. The Japan-China Trade Promotion Association (JCTPA) 
carried on a large proportion of the “friendly firms” trade. Some of its top 
officials were associated with the Japan Communist Party, however, and when 
Chinese party relations with the Japanese party became severely strained 
late in 1966, China cut off all contact with JOTPA. Chinese trade policy also 
seeks to exploit the differences between the small, less modern enterprises 
and the giant, more advanced ones: “By holding out to the small and medium 
enterprises the prospect that trade with China is one available route of escape 
from domination by the large, the PRC can hope to create a certain amount 
of pressure on the political establishment to be more forward looking.”** 
Thus, China has sought to choose trade partners in such a way as to further 
its political goals. 

The memorandum talks have often been used to exert pressure upon Japan. 
Any time that Sino-Japanese relations have been strained, Chinese recal- 
citrance would be demonstrated at the memorandum talks. Thus, the visit 
of the Chinese delegation in Tokyo in 1964 was postponed when initial state- 
ments by the new Japanese premier (Sato) displeased the Chinese, and in 
1966 the Chinese refused to send their delegation to Tokyo and forced the 
Japanese to come instead to Peking. The situation in 1970 was particularly 
dificult. The memorandum talks concluded with an especially virulent at- 
tack upon the Japanese government, and Chou En-lai enunciated a new set 
of preconditions for trade:?* (1) China will not trade with those who want 
to help Taiwan and South Korea; (2) China will not trade with those in- 
vesting in these two countries; (3) China will not trade with those sending 
arms to “wars staged by the United States” in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambo- 
dia; and (4) China will not trade with American-affliated firms in Japan. 
The subsequent talks have served as a forum for similar attacks. A major 
theme has been Chinese unhappiness with the Sato government, and Peking’s 
evident desire to promote the choice of a successor to him more amenable 
to Chinese views. 

Countervailing Economic Pressures on Japan: China is not the only na- 
tion able to exert economic leverage on Japan or to have employed it. The 
U.S. has by far the greatest potential for economic pressure on Japan be- 
cause of the large volume of U.S.-Japanese trade. In addition, Taiwan and 
the Soviet Unign have both an interest in Sino-Japanese relations and eco- 
nomic intercourse with Japan matching that of China. All three of these 
countries could be expected to view with alarm any Japanese subservience 
to Chinese demands and to consider economic measures vis-a-vis Japan as 


233A, M. Halpern, “China and J ads in Tang Tsou (ed.), China in Crisis (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968), Vol. II, p. 446. 
Japan Times, April 21, 1970, p. L. 
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a means of preventing such moves. 

Japanese relations with China since World War JI have been conditioned 
by the requirements of first the American occupying power and later of the 
U.S.-Japan alliance. In particular, with regard to trade: “The failure to de- 
velop the scale of trade relations envisioned by optimistic Japanese business- 
men, economists, and leftists has been attributed to American restrictions.””25 
It was at American insistence that the Japanese government agreed not to 
recognize the Peking government and imposed an embargo on trade with 
China in 1950, and it was with regard for American views that Japan more 
rigorously upheld the CHINCOM restrictions than the U.S.’s European allies. 

The economic leverage of Taiwan on Japan is fairly substantial. In 1971, 
for example, Japanese trade with Taiwan was 30% higher than that with 
Mainland China, and its export surplus with Taiwan was more than twice 
as large as that with the Mainland. Although it does not have the Mainland’s 
vast trade potential or importance as a possible source of vital natural re- 
sources, it is a very important market for Japanese goods and cannot be 
casually discarded. 

A third nation whose interests may be hostile to China and which might be 
expected to exert countervailing economic pressure on Japan against that of 
China is the Soviet Union. The level of Soviet trade with Japan in 1971 was 
comparable to that of China, and increasing it has been given a high priority 
by the Soviet government.”® Moreover, it can compete with China as a source 
of raw materials and capital investment opportunity whereas Taiwan cannot. 
Whether or not Japan can carry on large-scale trade relations indefinitely 
with both China and the Soviet Union is a moot point in view of the present 
level of Sino-Soviet hostility. 


POTENTIAL OF THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION OF PRESSURE ON JAPAN 


We have noted that although China has only very limited means for exert- 
ing economic pressure on Japan, it has demonstrated a propensity for trying 
to do so and gives every indication of continuing to use this as an important 
foreign policy instrument vis-a-vis Japan. The question is how successful 
the application of this pressure may be expected to be in affecting Japanese 
policy. 

The supposed potential for greatly expanded commercial intercourse with 
China has been perhaps its most effective bargaining point, seeming for 
many Japanese to necessitate some sort of political accommodation with 
China. Even though present trading levels are fairly low, “the ever present 
lure of a ‘market with hundreds of millions of customers’ seems to be just 
as strong today as it was in the,19th century.”? Japan is especially attracted 
by this trade potential because of its proximity to China and because of the 
close economic ties it maintained with China before World War II. Thus, it. 


*8Passin, Ching’s Cultural Diplomacy, p. 
2¢Minoru Shimizu, “Soviet Overtures,” pa Times Weekly, Sept. 11, 1971, p. 4. 
Eckstein, op. cit., p. 257. 
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is natural for Japanese businessmen, many of whom operated in China be- 
fore the war, to view China as the natural trade partner of Japan. 

This view was especially prevalent during the middle and late 1950s when 
the Japanese economy had not yet attained its present size and vigor. Then 
it could be maintained that not only was increased trade with China possible, 
but it was absolutely necessary if Japan was to attain the trade goals which 
were desired. This argument was proven incorrect; however, every sign of 
saturation of Japan’s current markets gives it new life. The present situation, 
with open economic warfare with its largest trade partner threatening and 
negotiations with the EEC deadlocked, has thrown portions of the Japanese 
business community into a state of near panic, fueled by the mild economic 
recession at home. In this context, the vision of trade with China assumes 
overwhelming proportions. 

How much Sino-Japanese trade could actually grow is a somewhat moot 
point. Certainly, it could not closely resemble the prewar trade. That trade 
was conducted very much for the benefit of Japan: 


It is not entirely incorrect to characterize Sino-Japanese trade in the 
prewar trade as “colonial trade.” Political influence over Mainland 
China enabled Japan to dictate the pattern of trade to a great extent. 
... Japan must now deal with a Communist regime, which is committed 
to rapid industrialization and under which foreign trade is tightly con- 
trolled by the State.?8 


China will probably not serve as an important market for Japanese consumer 
goods for some time, and, in particular, most textile goods from Japan are 
no longer welcome, since China also exports textiles now. 

Alternative sources of supply have been found for the raw materials which 
Japan once obtained from China, and China can obtain those goods which 
Japan can supply from other sources. Therefore as Eckstein has noted: 
“,.. unless the Japanese can consistently underbid their competitors or un- 
less both the Chinese and the Japanese decide to subordinate economic to 
political considerations, the possibilities for expansion will be limited.”?9 
In order to greatly increase Sino-Japanese trade, the Chinese economy would 
have to be considerably more robust or Peking’s attitude toward trade much 
more positive than at present. The impressive increases in this trade in the 
past have been accomplished by enlarging Japan’s share of China’s total 
trade, it is doubtful that that can be carried much farther. A sudden increase 
in the raw materials available for export could be accomplished by a mas- 
sive infusion of Japanese capital, but this is unlikely to occur in the near 
future. The Chinese seem very unlikely to countenance soon what they have 
termed ecofiomic imperialism for so maffy years. 

That there is still considerable attraction to the Japanese in the dream of 
greater trade with China may be seen in the reaction to Chou’s declaration 


**Kyung-Mo Huh, Japan’s Trade in Asia (New York: Praeger, 1966), p. 197. 
"Eckstein, Communist China’s Economic Growth and Foreign Trade, p. 211. 
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of the “four principles.” Far from regarding this as an inexcusable affront 
to Japanese sovereignty, most Japanese businesses, including all of the lead- 
ing steel companies, have pledged their support to the “four principles,” 
using a rational similar to that in an editorial of the Asahi Evening News, 
which praised their decision: 
We hope that our nation’s industrial circles will face boldly the severity 
of the issue, i.e., the reality that it is impossible to curry favor with both 
sides (Aiichiro Fujiyama’s words), and will both consider the signi- 
ficance of Japan-China trade and act according to a long-range out- 
look.3° 


Some firms, such as Japan Air Lines, have even abandoned lucrative deal- 
ings with Taiwan in the hope of gaining future benefits. The Japanese re- 
action may also be gauged from the fact that meetings of the Japan-South 
Korea and Japan-Taiwan Economic Committees have since been sparsely 
attended, with only fifteen corporations represented at the February 1972 
Japan-Korea meeting. Most of the nations’ top ten trading companies have 
finally come docilely into line.*? 

The forms of direct economic coercion mentioned as having been used 
previously—namely, boycotting Japanese goods and trying to undermine 
their hold on existing markets—could conceivably be used with a telling 
effect in spite of the small size of the trade involved. The leverage which 
China has is presently insufficient to dent the Japanese economy; however, 
the Japanese opposition and a significant fraction of the LDP itself are pre- 
disposed toward echoing the inevitable claim that hostile action must be 
blamed upon the Japanese government. In the event of serious economic 
difficulty, considerable political gains might be anticipated. This is a de- 
cidedly moot point, however, depending as it does primarily on the psycho- 
logical climate in Japan. Such action could equally well lead to a revulsion 
of popular feeling to the detriment of Chinese objectives (as it did in 1958) .8 

‘Selective economic pressure could also be a useful tool. Weak sectors of 
the economy or individual firms may be vulnerable to Chinese action. For 
instance, the chemical fertilizer industry would be in serious difficulty with- 
out purchases by China, and firms in this industry were among the first to 
accept the “four principles.” They form a natural China lobby similar to 
some of the wheat-farming groups in Canada and Australia. 

There are several aspects of Japanese culture which render Japan more 
vulnerable to Chinese economic pressure which deserve further mention. 
These include both certain popular attitudes and the structure of the econ- 


omy itself. In dealing with Japan, China has a sizeable reservoir of good 
saree ee e © 

°° Asahi Evening News, May 18, 1970. 

81“Rig Enterprises Moving Toward Closer Trade Ties with China,” The Japan Eco- 
nomic Review, March 15, 1972, p. 3; “Uemura Hits Chou Principles but Many Tacitly 
Honor Them,” Asahi Evening News, May 16, 1970. 

3 The Soviet Union would be the probable gainer in such a confrontation, since it is 
in the best position to dramatically strengthen economic relations with Japan and thereby 
increase its political influence. 
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will to draw upon. The historical cultural ties and prewar economic relation- 

ship readily explains the feeling of affinity for China of many Japanese. 

Culturally China has been of supreme importance to Japanese development: 
For Japan, China was the “eternal Rome,” under whose inspiration she 
transformed herself after the 5th century from a tribal nonliterate so- 
ciety to a “cultured” nation. All the major elements of Japan’s civiliza- 
tion—her system of writing, literature, Buddhism, Zen, Confucianism. 
sculpture, painting, poetry, philosophy—owe their character to Chinese 
influence.** 


Similarly, prewar economic experience reinforced the idea of the importance 
of China to Japan and has left a significant residue of “old China hands.” 
These experiences encourage the Japanese to believe in a special relationship 
between China and Japan and that the Japanese understand and can “handle” 
the Chinese.34 
Other attitudes useful to the Chinese are the feeling of guilt for the con- 
duct of the war against China and admiration for China’s attempt to build 
a new society. In World War II, the “Japanese directly or indirectly caused 
the death of some 10 million Chinese, with whom they had a traditional 
kinship and cultural affinity.”8° This could hardly help but leave a wound 
on the consciences of many Japanese. Likewise, the attempt by the Peking 
regime to transform China into a modern industrial state was bound to elicit 
admiration in Japan, which has viewed China as weak and disunited for 
many years. 
It should be noted, however, that these attitudes are considerably weaker 

now than they were perhaps a decade ago. 

War guilt has little meaning to younger Japanese. . . . The theme of 

“common culture” also loses more of its meaning with every year... . 

The two cultures grow constantly farther apart. ... Chinese alterations 

of the written language even throw doubt on the old and favorite argu- 

ments about a common writing system.?® 


The “Red Guard” period was especially disillusioning to many Japanese, 
but its passing has allowed a revival of the former favorable image, at least 
in part. 

Aside from the positive attraction of China for the Japanese, there is a 
second force which has tended to align Japan with China. This is the na- 
tionalistic striving for complete independence from the United States. It is 
only natural that being first an occupied state and then in a position of limited 
subservience, Japan should feel some resentment toward the United States. 
That Japaryis still in a state of war with China is one cold war legacy which 
might be attributed to American domination of Japanese foreign policy. In- 
creasing trade with China has been one of the ways in which Japan has 


"Passin, op. cit., p. 42. 

*4Harrison E. Salisbury, Orbit of China (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), p. 141. 
S81 bid., p. 127. 

°°Marius B. Jansen, comments appended to Halpern, “China and Japan,” p. 458. 
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demonstrated its “autonomy in diplomacy” and independence from Ameri- 
can policies. Now with American China policy radically altered and Japan’s 
relations with the U.S. badly strained, the Japanese government is under 
considerable pressure to “stay to the left” of the United States—as seen in 
its recent moves to improve its relationships with North Korea and North 
Vietnam and its recognition of Mongolia. 


Japanese vulnerability to outside economic pressure is enhanced by several 
weaknesses in the domestic economy and by the heavy reliance Japan must 
place upon foreign trade. One of these is the “dual” nature of the Japanese 
economy, with both an advanced sector and a somewhat backward sector 
consisting of small-scale, low productivity firms. This introduces a certain 
strain into the economy, which the Chinese have sought to exploit by ap- 
pealing to the latter sector. A second weakness may be inherent in Japan 
having a relatively free enterprise economy: It would have some difficulty 
in adopting a unified defensive posture against attacks by the centrally 
planned Chinese economy. Finally, Japan has a somewhat precarious credit 
structure which could magnify the effects of any economic disruption. 

These weaknesses do not appear to be very serious at this time. The dual 
economy is being transformed gradually, with the gradual elimination of 
the backward sector. Moreover, the Japanese business world is much more 
tightly knit and more closely coordinated with the government than, for ex- 
ample, is the case in America. Concerning the third point, the financial 
structure has weathered several periods of stress so far, and it is difficult to 
imagine the Chinese being able to exert sufficient pressure to cause it any 
great harm, unless of course it had already been weakened by some more 
formidable force. 


The dependence of the Japanese economy upon foreign trade introduces 
another source of vulnerability. The health of the Japanese economy is there- 
by tied directly to the prosperity and trade policy of her trade partners. 
This is of greatest importance with regard to the United States. Since trade 
with the U.S. accounts for such a large share of Japan’s total trade and is 
the major factor in Japan’s favorable balance of payments, any economic 
setback for the U.S. or adoption of a protectionist trade policy has drastic 
reverberations in Japan. Japanese realization of this can be seen in the 
dramatic reactions of the Tokyo stock market to news concerning the Ameri- 
can economy. Furthermore, memories of the depression years must reinforce 
Japanese concern over too great a dependence on the American market. The 
“collapse of the American market” in the early 1930s had a drastic effect 
on the Japanese economy, and undoubtedly was one of the factors leading 
Japan to concentrate on the devel®pment of the Chinese mainland. 

The Japanese economy is not directly vulnerable to Chinese economic 
coercion at this time. The present weakness of the Chinese economy as com- 
pared to that of Japan are fundamental reasons for this. Nevertheless, China 
is able to gain a significant political advantage from the lure of increased 
trade, and may be able to use other more direct economic weapons effectively 
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in the future, primarily because of certain Japanese attitudes which render 
it more vulnerable than would be expected from purely economie considera- 
tion. Especially in the event of a trade war with its leading trade partners 
or a repetition of anything resembling the depression of the 1930s, China 
could expect to be able to inflict a heavy political price upon Japan. 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE 
VIET NAM WORKERS PARTY: 


THE PROCESS OF TRANSITION 
/ Phan Thien Chau* 


S inc the mid-1960s, when Ho Chi Minh’s health was first reported falter- 
ing, the leadership of the Viet Nam Workers Party (VWP) has been in a 
state of flux. Whether this condition can be indefinitely prolonged or is in 
the process of resolution can be only a matter of conjecture. In this paper, 
that question is considered in the light of past developments, recent trends, 
current and possible future alternatives, ‘but always with the acknowledge- 
ment that our general knowledge of the VWP is fragmentary and outdated. 
This is even more the case for an independent researcher who lacks ade- 
quate access to resources. Nevertheless, it seems necessary to consider the 
question because whatever happens to the VWP leadership has an important 
repercussion on the future of all Vietnamese, regardless of their ideological 
alignment, and to a variable extent on those countries which have any type 
of relations—adversary, indifferent or friendly—with the Vietnamese. 


Ho Cui MINH AND THE FORGING OF THE VWP LEADERSHIP 

Until his death on September 3, 1969, Ho Chi Minh was inextricably in- 
volved with the genesis and growth of the Indochina Communist Party (ICP, 
1930-1951) and its successor, the VWP. It was his party, one combining 
Marxism-Leninism with a fierce nationalism, thus making it as much Viet- 
namese as communist. His early associates who survived him, including the 
current top VWP leaders, were active fighters for Viet Nam’s independence 
from France. Truong Chinh, Pham Van Dong and Vo Nguyen Giap had been 
at Ho Chi Minh’s side since his reappearance in Viet Nam in 1941. And 
although Le Duan did not share in this intimate working relationship with 
Ho, he was a member of the party Central Committee since at least 1939, 
was a resistance leader in the south in 1946-52 and again in 1956, before 
being selected by Ho as the party’s First Secretary in 1959. All Politburo 
members and most members of the Central Committee belonged to the party 
by the 2nd Party Congress held in February 1951. 


*The following four articles were first delivered at the 24th annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies in New York on March 28, 1972. Between that date and 
late May 1972 when these papers were revised, a series of startling events happened in 
Viet Nam, the full consequence of which are still difficult to assess as the articles are 
submitted to the editors. e s 

The AAS panel was first conceived in early 1971 in a discussion between Professor 
King C. Chen and myself. We were convinced that Vietnamese communism was dis- 
tinctive enough a phenomenon to be studied seriously on its own merits as well as for 
comparative purposes. Many scholars agreed with these premises but were unable to 
participate in the panel due to either previous commitments, being abroad during 
March 1972, or the limitations imposed by the AAS program committee’s directives. 
At any rate, these four articles do not constitute an adequate symposium on Vietnamese 
communism, and we have no pretensions of considering them as such. 
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The leadership of the ICP-VWP taken as a whole, thus has been rather 
stable, with no massive purges as have occurred in other communist hier- 
archies. The most salient exception during Ho’s life were the demotion of 
Truong Chinh from the position of Secretary-General in late 1956 for the 
excesses committed during the 1953-56 land reform campaigns, and the 
removal thereafter of Hoang Quoc Viet, Truong Chinh’s ally, from the 
Politburo. Truong Chinh remained a member of the Politburo and Viet of 
the Central Committee, and both were quickly rehabilitated, as they were 
respectively elected as Chairman of the Standing Committee of the National 
Assembly and Chief Prosecutor of the People’s Supreme Organ of Control 
following the election on May 8, 1960 of the 2nd National Assembly. 

In 1960, the DRV also adopted its “first socialist constitution”! which 
was passed on December 31, 1959, and even more importantly, the VWP 
held its Third Party Congress on September 5-12. It was the first time that 
the top party structure was made public. The congress was attended by 525 
regular and 51 alternate delegates, heard the Political Report delivered by 
Le Duan, elected a Central Committee of some 40 full members and some 30 
alternates, and adopted the party’s new bylaws and a set of resolutions call- 
ing for the building of socialism in the north, liberation of the south and 
reunification of the fatherland. A politburo of 11 members and two alternates 
were also elected. 


TABLE I 
Ranking of Politburo members from 1960 to early 1972 
4 Sep. March 

Name Birth date & place 1960 1968 1969 1972 
Ho Chi Minh 1890, Nghe An 1 1 (died Sep. 3, 1969) 
Le Duan 1908, Quang Tri 2 2 l l 
Truong Chinh 1908, Nam Dinh 3 3 2 2 
Pham Van Dong 1908, Quang Ngai 4 4 3 3 
Pham Hung 1912, Vinh Long 5 5 4, ? 
Vo Nguyen Giap 1912, Quang Binh 6 6 5 4, 
Le Duc Tro 1912, northern VN 7 7 6 5 
Nguyen Chi Thanh 1915, Thanh Hoa 8 (died in 1967) 
Nguyen Duy Trinh 1910, Nghe An 9 8 7 6 
Le Thanh Nghi ? ? 10 9 8 7 
Hoang Van Hoan 1905, Nghe An Il 10 9 8 
Tran Quoc Hoan ca. 1910, ? 12 11 10 9 

(alternate) e 
Van Tien Dung 1917, Ha Dong 13 12 1] 10 

(alternate) 





1The first constitution of the DRV dating back to 1946, was considered too “demo- 
cratic-bourgeois” a document after the VWP assumed power in the north. 
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Thus, nine years before his death, Ho Chi Minh had ‘already instituted a 
collective leadership by parceling out power bases among his closest asso- 
ciates, while making sure that ideological and programmatic rifts among 
them were kept from tearing the party apart. Ho, who was party chairman 
as well as President of the DRV, in 1960 selected a figurehead Vice Presi- 
dent, in the person of Ton Duc Thang, a veteran revolutionary, two years 
older than Ho but in better health. This would assure that Thang would 
succeed to the ceremonial job of Chief of State. Le Duan was given control 
over the party; Truong Chinh control over the National Assembly and de 
facto control over the Viet Nam Fatherland Front; and Pham Van Dong 
contro] over the government machinery. As of March 1972, it was still the 
Le Duan-Truong Chinh-Pham Van Dong triumvirate which controlled the 
party and the state. Externally at least, this was a remarkable achievement 
in terms of leadership stability at the highest level. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ESCALATION (1964-68) on THE VWP LEADERSHIP 


The escalation of the war, in particular the aerial and naval bombard- 
ment of the DRV, kept the party and state leadership busy with national and 
collective survival, allowing it little time for internal dissension. The “war 
of destruction” waged by the U.S. against the DRV had the overall effect 
of strengthening collective leadership in the VWP instead of weakening it, 
and conferred upon it an added aura of legitimacy in the struggle for “na- 
tional salvation.” 

The bombing also forced the party and state apparatus to decentralize 
drastically, and in so doing, gave the middle-and lower-echelon cadres a 
heightened sense of broad-base participation. This process, in turn, facili- 
tated the mobilization of the population—which had shown signs of dis- 
content in the late 1950s and early 1960s—into a patriotic emulation 
movement to boost production while defending the fatherland. Patriotic 
mobilization led to party recruitment at the grassroots and encouraged the 
“four good movement” at the local branch (chi bo) level.” It is to be noted 
that an area traditionally refractory to any type of control—hbe it royal, 
colonial or communist—namely, the provinces of Thanh Hoa, Nghe An, Ha 
Tinh and Quang Binh (located between the 20th and 17th parallels), had be- 
come closely identified with the Hanoi regime under U.S. saturation bomb- 
ing. 

On the negative side, the war deepened the existing economic difficulties 
in the DRV. The escalation of the war meant a diversion of manpower from 
productive work to combat, coupled with greater production required to 
meets the needs of the frontline in®the South. More output under greater 
difficulties, reduced manpower pool, restricted consumption, increased re- 


*The “four goods” are: a. Good fulfillment of production tasks; b. Good implementa- 
tion of law and political directives issued by the party and the government; c. Good 
study of Marxism-Leninism; d. Good mass work. (Cf. Le Duan: The Vietnamese Revolu- 
tion: Fundamental Problems, Essential Tasks. Hanoi: FLPH, 1970, p. 171, note 1.) 
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quirements of keeping transportation and communication networks in con- 
stant repair created some “heroic units” but also widespread war-weariness 
symptoms and breaches against “socialist law and order.” It was during this 
period that laws on “counter-revolutionary activities” were enacted.* Thus 
the war created contradictory problems for the VWP leadership, and the 
debate on the advantages of a heightened nationalism not coupled with ideo- 
logical purity and zeal continued unabated even after the war was de-esca- 
lated. Indeed, a certain sense of relaxation seemed to have come over the 
northern population in the days following the total cessation of bombing in 
November 1968 and the start of the Paris talks. 


Tue Deatu oF Ho Cur MINH AND THE ‘RisE oF LE Duan 


There had been about ten months of relative normalcy in North Viet Nam 
when Ho Chi Minh died on September 3, 1969. One of the first statements 
issued by the Central Committee in its two official media, the daily Nhan 
Dan and the monthly Hoc Tap, was a pledge to continue collective leadership 
and unity of the party.* Le Duan emerged after Ho’s death as the first 
among equals in the Politburo. He headed the 26-member state funeral 
committee and delivered the last tribute to Ho on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee. Then he ushered in a year of important party and state commemora- 
tive celebrations by delivering, in February 1970, the highly publicized 
dissertation, The Vietnamese Revolution: Fundamental Problems, Essential 
Tasks, on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the founding of the Indo- 
china Communist Party. This 50,000-word piece is the most comprehensive 
theoretical analysis of Vietnamese communism to date, and it displays 
throughout an authoritative tone. For example, on collective leadership, it 
states: 


The Party’s leadership constantly rests upon the principle of collective 
leadership. ... At present, some comrades in a number of leading or- 
gans are not paying due regard to the principle of collective leadership; 
on the other hand, certain comrades rely on the “collective” to look 
after everything, and put the blame on the “collective” for every one. of 
their own errors and failures, without admitting their individual re- 
sponsibility. We must put an end to this state of affairs. 

Besides the above ideological fundamentals and organizational prin- 
ciples, unity and oneness of mind within the Party depends in no small 
measure on how comrades treat each other and how they settle their 
differences of opinion. . .. There can be no concessions on matters of 
principle. But, in the solution of complex problems, while not tolerating 
any infury to principles, they shouldebehave towards each other in a 
way that conforms to both reason and sentiment and, if need be, wait for 
each other to come round in case of differences of opinion.5 


"See Viet-Nam Documents and Research Notes, No. 26, Saigon: JUSPAO, 1968. 
‘Viet-Nam Documents and Research Notes, No. 66, p. 15 (1969). 
‘Emphasis in original. Le Duan, op. cit., pp. 182-3. 
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Le Duan also announced the recruitment of new members called “the Ho 
Chi Minh batch.”* This was carried out in the period between May 19, 1970 
and May 19, 1971 (Ho’s 80th and 81st birthdays). 
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TABLE II 
Power Apparatus of the Top VW P Leaders as of March 1972 
(See abbreviations below; single year refers to starting date) 


. LE DUAN, First Secretary, 1959; PB; NDC, 1971. Runs VWP. 
. TRUONG CHINH, former Secretary General, 1941-56; PB; NDC, 1971; NA/SC Ch; 


VEF Presidium #1. Runs NA and VFF. 


. PHAM VAN DONG, PB; Premier; NDC VCh, 1960; former Foreign Minister. Runs 


government since 1955. 


4. (?) PHAM HUNG, unaccounted since Sept. 1969; PB, 1957; former First DP, 1960-69. 
Reported head of VWP branch in the South (PRP/COSVN) since 1967. 

5. VO NGUYEN GIAP, PB; DP, 1960; NDC; VPA Commander-in-Chief, 1944; formerly 
NDC VCh. Runs VPA. 

6. LE DUC THO, PB, 1956; party’s organization chief. No state duty until appointed Special 
Advisor to DRV delegation to the Paris talks. 

7. NGUYEN DUY TRINH, PB, 1968; DP; Foreign Minister; economic expert; former 
NDC member. 

8. LE THANH NGHI, PB, 1958; DP without portfolio; economic expert. In charge of 


foreign aid negotiations. 


HOANG VAN HOAN, PB, 1957; NA/SC VCh; VFF Presidium #2. Helps Truong Chinh 
run NA and VFF. 


. TRAN QUOC HOAN, PB alternate, 1960; NDC; Public Security Minister, 1953. 

. VAN TIEN DUNG, PB alternate; NDC: VPA Chief of Staff, 1953. Colonel-General. 

. LE VAN LUONG, CC Sec. 

. TO HUU, CC Sec; propaganda and training. State laureate poet. 

. HOANG ANH, CC Sec., 1959; DP, Central Agricultural Commission, 1971. Economic 


expert. 


. NGUYEN VAN TRAN, CC Sec., 1951; Hanoi party secretary; former Heavy Industry 


minister. 


. NGUYEN CON, CC Sec.; NDC; DP, State Planning Commission. Economic expert. 
. XUAN THUY, CC Sec.; Minister without portfolio; former Foreign Minister. Chief, 


DRY delegation to Paris talks. 


. (?) TON DUC THANG, CC, 1951; DRV President, 1969; NDC Ch; VEF President. 


A figurehead. 


. CHU VAN TAN, CC; NDC; NA/SC VCh; VFF Presidium; Viet Bac Autonomous Zone 


party secretary and political commissar; Col.-General. The most prominent representa- 
tive of ethnic minorities. 


. SONG HAO, CC; NDC; Head VPA General Political Department, 1961; Lt. General. 
. TRAN HUU DUC, CC; NDC; Minister at the Premier’s Office. mi 
. DO MUO, CC; DP, State Basic Constfuction Commission. Economic expert. 


(Ranking of other CC members and alternates difficult to determine) 


ABBREVIATIONS 
CC—Central Committee member NDC—National Defense Council 
CC Sec——CC Secretariat member PB—Politburo member 
Ch—Chairman VCh—Vice-Chairman 
DP—Deputy Premier VFF—Viet Nam Fatherland Front 
NA—National Assembly VWP—Viet Nam Workers Party 


NA/SC-—NA Standing Committee 
"Ibid, p. 173. 
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In late March 1971, Le Duan travelled to the USSR to attend the 24th 
CPSU Congress, was given pride of place and an enthusiastic ovation, and 
stayed until early May, stopping in Peking both on the way to and back from 
Moscow. In the USSR, he conferred with Brezhnev, his Soviet counterpart. 
In Peking he met with Chou En-lai. In mid-June 1971, Romania’s Nicolae 
Ceaucescu visited the DRV, and signed a joint communique with ‘Le Duan, 
asserting that both parties “reaffirmed that all Marxist-Leninist parties were 
independent and enjoyed equal rights, and were prompted when elaborating 
their policies by the specific conditions of their countries.”’ Between October 
3 and 8, 1971, a Soviet party and state delegation led by Podgorny visited 
the DRV, and again Le Duan was the one to sign the joint communique. 
Even though he held no state position—unless membership in the National 
Defense Council could be so considered-—Le Duan signed on behalf of both 
the VWP and the DRV. His position as first among equals seemed to be 
definitively marked when a flurry of congratulatory messages from the USSR 
and its allies was sent to Le Duan on his 65th birthday in early 1972, a ges- 
ture which until this year was reserved for the DRV President. Internally, 
Le Duan seemed to have consolidated his position by the movement to raise 
the quality of party members, which ran concurrently with the recruitment 
of the “Ho Chi Minh batch” of new members, and by having his February 
1970 speech used as the main textbook of indoctrination courses at all levels. 
He has also spoken to various conferences of the People’s Security Forces 
and of the Viet Nam People’s Army (VPA). Thus, externally, Le Duan had 
the backing of the USSR and internally, perhaps the majority of party cadres 
and of the armed forces. 

Truong Chinh’s Resurgence: Truong Chinh, for his part, has scored a num- 
ber of important advances in his apparent move to fill the position of party 
chairman which Ho’s death has left vacant. His bases of operation were the 
National Assembly (NA), the Viet Nam Fatherland Front (VFF) and the 
Vietnam Trade Union Federation (VTUF). The first signal from Truong 
Chinh came in a speech at the special session of the NA Third Legislature 
held on September 23, 1969 to elect a new DRV President. There he made 
the bold assertion of the necessity to consolidate the constitutional authority 
of the NA as “the highest authority of state power.”8 He supervised the pub- 
lication of the official party history during the historic year of 1970, marking 
the 40th anniversary of the party’s founding, the 25th anniversary of the 
August Revolution (with which Truong Chinh was closely associated) and 
of the founding of the DRV, the 15th anniversary of the VFF (a successor to 
various other united fronts which he has been involved with since mid-1930s) 
and the 10th anniversary of the SVNNFf®. 

On February 8, 1971, Truong Chinh somewhat unexpectedly moved to 
terminate the tenure of the NA Third Legislature by signing a NA Standing 
Committee resolution fixing the election for the Fourth Legislature on April 


"Viet Nam Courier, No. 327, June 28, 1971, pp. 3-6. 
"Viet Nam Courier, No. 236, Sep. 29, 1969, p. 1 ff. 
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ll. Five weeks prior to the elections, the 7th and final session of the Third 
Legislature was held on March 2-4, followed by the 21st enlarged meeting of 
the VFF Central Committee on March 4-6. Two important decisions were 
publicized. First, on March 5, the NA Standing Committee announced the 
termination of the tenure of the 89 “southern deputies” who have served 
continuously since 1946. They would no longer be automatically returned to 
the NA, but would have to stand for election in northern constituencies if 
they so wished. It was known that Truong Chinh was never close to “south- 
erners” and that 522 of the 529 candidates for the 420 NA seats were put 
forth by the VFF, in other words screened by his apparatus. 

The significance of Truong Chinh’s move did not rest with the nominal 
power status of the NA as it existed up to then, but with its power potential 
as granted in the 1960 DRV Constitution and espoused by Truong Chinh in 
his headlined speech in Ba Dinh square on March 29: 


In the light of the present situation and the resolution of the 19th 
Plenum of the Party Central Committee, the Fourth Legislature of the 
National Assembly will bring into effect its role as supreme state organ 
of power to contribute to the accomplishment of the extremely glorious 
historic mission of the State at the present time, namely to mobilize 
and organize the entire people for complete victory over the U.S. aggres- 
sors and their henchmen, to mobilize and organize the people of North 
Viet-Nam in a stirring emulation movement for boosting production, 
practicing thrift, completing the socialist transformation, and continu- 
ing to build the material and technical foundation for socialism in North 
Viet-Nam. The Fourth Legislature of the National Assembly will fur- 
ther strengthen socialist law and order and reinforce the national de- 
fense potential, carry out satisfactorily its function as an organ of super- 
vision and control, step up economic planning, improve the management 
of the national economy, and improve step by step the material and 
cultural life of the people.® 


The Fourth Legislature’s First Session was convened on June 7 when 
Truong Chinh was re-elected Chairman of the Standing Committee. This 
body’s membership was partially shuffled to exclude some prominent allies 
of Le Duan, such as former Foreign and Interior Minister Ung Van Khiem, 
Major General Nguyen Van Vinh, head of the recently abolished State Com- 
mission for National Reunification, and southerners Nguyen Huu Khieu, 
Duong Bach Mai and Nguyen Khoa Dieu Hong. Seven persons were new- 
comers to the Standing Committee, of whom the most prominent was Vu 
Quang, a Truong Chinh man and head of the Ho Chi Minh Woaking Youth 
Union. Demoted in terms of importance was the Committee on Reunification, 
formerly including such important personalities as the late Tran Huy Lieu, 
Tran Duy Hung, Tran Danh Tuyen and Tran Cong Tuong, which was now 
composed of obscure individuals. 


"Nhan Dan, March 30, 1971. ; 
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More surprising were changes in the memberships of the National Defense 
Council and the Council of Ministers which were elected by the Fourth Leg- 
islature. In the National Defense Council, Vo Nguyen Giap is now only the 
fourth-ranking member instead of one of the two Vice-Chairmen. Eliminated 
from the NDC was Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh and former head of 
the defunct Ministry of Heavy Industry, Nguyen Van Tran. Added to the 
NDC were Le Duan and Truong Chinh and two technocrats, Deputy Premier 
and State Planning Commission chairman Nguyen Con and Minister at the 
Premier’s ofice Tran Huu Duc. The vacancy left by the death of Nguyen Chi 
Thanh in 1967 was not filled by another general. The result of this shuffle 
iwas a net power loss by Vo Nguyen Giap and the military. As for the Council 
of Ministers, the number of Deputy Premiers went from five to seven while 
the man who had been the senior Deputy Premier since 1958, Pham Hung, 
was no longer listed. One possibility was that Pham Hung had died, as had 
his immediate predecessor, Nguyen Chi Thanh, in the southern theater. An- 
other possibility was that Hanoi no longer wanted its operational commander 
in the south listed in its hierarchy. Or thirdly, taken together with the dis- 
missal of the 89 southern deputies and of Ung Van Khiem, Nguyen Van Vinh 
and others, the downgrading of the military and the reappearance of Truong 
Chinh—even though balanced by Le Duan’s presence—in the National De- 
fense Council, Pham Hung’s omission in the new cabinet were signs of the 
ascendency of -Truong Chinh at the expense of Le Duan. It could also have 
been intended to strengthen the PRG in the south in preparing for a political 
showdown with the Saigon regime in the eventuality of a coalition govern- 
ment there. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, Truong Chinh seemed to have 
strengthened the National Assembly as his power base, then moved on to do 
the same with the Viet Nam Fatherland Front. The Third VFF Congress, 
meeting on December 14-17, heard Hoang Quoc Viet’s political report on 
VFF activities since its second Congress held in April 1961. Truong Chinh 
then delivered a long dissertation on The Current Tasks of the Front, which 
for unknown reasons was not published in full until February 1, 1972, but 
then with the greatest publicity and fanfare. Nhan Dan prefaced it this way: 


Comrade Truong Chinh, member of the Politburo of the Central Com- 
mittee, delivered on behalf of our Party an important statement clearly 
establishing the Party’s line on the problems related to the Front for 
national unification in our country, the Front of solidarity between the 
peoples of Indochina, the Front of the world’s people against imperial- 
ism heMled by U.S. imperialism, forgpeace, national independence, 
democracy and socialism.® 
The new 33-member Presidium of the VFF provided no surprises, the top 
four members being Truong Chinh, Hoang Van Hoan, Hoang Quoc Viet and 
Xuan Thuy. This was another reaffirmation of Truong Chinh’s strength. It 


"Nhan Dan, March 30, 1971. ° 
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is to be noted that Hoang Quoc Viet, long-term ally of Truong Chinh, was the 
President of the Vietnam Trade Union Federation, a position he has held 
continuously since 1950. The two of them were main movers in the merger 
of the Viet Minh and Lien Viet fronts in 1951 and the reconstitution of the 
Indochina Communist Party into the Viet Nam Workers Party. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


On January 15, 1972, the secretariat of the VWP issued a directive on the 
preparation for the Third VTUF Congress. Although no date was set for the 
convention, the probable timetable was between May 1 (Workers’ Day) and 
May 19 (Ho Chi Minh’s birthday), 1972. This timetable appeared to have 
been altered by the aftermath of the “Easter offensive” in the South. Had the 
third trade union congress taken place in May, the next logical step would 
have been the convening of a Special Political Conference or more likely the 
Fourth VWP Party Congress within the year, when.a decisive restructuring 
of the top VWP leadership might occur. As of May 1972, it now appears that 
no party convention would be convened until after the settlement of the war 
on the battlefield and in negotiations. 

The Easter offensive seemed to have been the culmination of a possible Le 
Duan-Vo Nguyen Giap alliance to recoup their party leadership roles, a move 
which received much apparent direct support from the Soviets. It is to be 
noted that a top-level Soviet military delegation of air force, missile and 
radar experts led by Marshall P. F. Batitskiy, member of the CPSU Central 
Committee, visited the DRV on March 26-28. Pravda’s First Deputy Editor- 
in-Chief, V. G. Afanasyev, also was there prior to the VPA’s full-force cross- 
ing of the DMZ southward. Giap’s move was heralded by his two highly 
publicized treatises released in January 1972, namely Arm the Revolutionary 
Masses and Build the People’s Army and The Strategic Position of the Local 
People’s War and the Local Armed Forces, both placing heavy reliance on 
the militia and self-defense forces to defend North Viet Nam as regular 
troops began their massive move on to the south. Arm the Revolutionary 
Forces was also strikingly anti-Chinese in tone, being sprinkled with such 
expressions as “the Chin, Han aggressors,” “foreign feudalists” and “kill 
the Tatars,” references made to the historical enmity between Viet Nam and 
(China.?° Thus, it now appears that the outcome of the latest phase of the war 
would play a decisive role in the leadership rivalry between the Truong 
Chinh and Le Duan factions in the VWP. 

The war, however, was only one of many factors involved in this rivalry. 
Economic problems perhaps played an even greater role in the years 1970-71. 
The problem of food production Sind distribution has been critical since 
1965, a situation further aggravated by the August-September 1971 disas- 
trous floods over the northern delta, and lately by the heaviest bombing of 
the war so far, and the effective severance of sea and land entry routes 


1°T an Chi Quan Doi Nhan Dan, Jan. 1972. 
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through which not only military material but also food imports passed. Be- 
sides the Central Agricultural Commission, a super-ministry created in 1971 
and headed by a Deputy Premier, the DRV also has a ministry of Food and 
Foodstuffs. 

The problem of “socialist management” has not been solved since its pub- 
lic airing in 1960. If anything, it has deteriorated as revealed by a regular 
output of party and state directives issued in late 1971 and early 1972 on 
improving management in farming, industry, basic construction, transporta- 
tion, distribution, etc. They were invariably critical of the inefficiency, bu- 
reaucratism and various types of infractions against state property. 

The party’s emulation and upgrading program and the movement to recruit 
members of the “Ho Chi Minh batch” did not produce results satisfactory 
to the leadership when they ended on March 19, 1971. A critical problem 
which was avoided in public assessments resulted from the depletion of ex- 
perienced cadres by the protracted efforts on the southern front. 

On the international scene, North Viet Nam which has been successful in 
getting aid from both the USSR and the PRC while managing to offend 
neither, was lately confounded by the rapproachment of both with the United 
States. Whatever reassurances the DRV might have obtained from its allies, 
these appeared to have been more preoccupied with their immediate self-in- 
terests rather than “socialist solidarity.” As of May 1972, it could be said 
that the VWP leaders have grossly misperceived U.S., Soviet and Chinese 
capabilities and intentions in launching the Easter offensive. The DRV’s 
physical isolation wrought by U.S. retaliatory mining of its harbors and 
bombing of its rail and road links with China and its industrial and power 
plants has had a more crippling effect during April-May 1972 alone than 
during the whole 1964-68 bombing period. And the North Vietnamese hopes 
of quickly overrunning South Viet Nam have been stalled at An Loc, Hue 
and Kontum. While the losses by ARVN forces should not be minimized, 
those suffered by the VPA and PLAF in the conventional campaigns in the 
south must have been higher than communist strategists had expected. 


PROSPECTS 


‘North Viet Nam’s triple goal established in 1960 of “building socialism in 
the north, liberating the south and reunifying the fatherland” appears by 
May 1972 to have run into the gravest of difficulties. Because of the war, 
socialist transformation had to be compromised by such devices as the sys- 
tem of incentives—bonus and piecework—both in farming and industry. 
Instead of rjsing up in massive self-liberation, much of the southern popula- 
tion has been running away from the batfle areas, the most notable example 
of which was Hue, an anti-Saigon stronghold which turned out to be even 
more fearful of Hanoi. Thus what were once considered as inseparable tasks, 
i.e., to “consolidate the socialist north and liberate the revolutionary south,” 
may now present contradictions which cannot be resolved except at the ex- 


pense of unity and stability of the VWP leadership. 
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A. split within the VWP over how to end the war has probably existed for 
quite some time and seems to have been exacerbated by North Viet Nam’s 
reduced bargaining position on the battlefield as well as in diplomacy. If the 
eventual peace settlement turned out to be less satisfactory than that envi- 
sioned by the VWP leaders up to the Easter offensive, the survival of Le 
Duan, Vo Nguyen Giap and their factional allies would be in serious jeop- 
ardy. It is of interest that Xuan Thuy, Truong Chinh’s lieutenant in mass 
organization work, and Le Duc Tho, in charge of party organization (whose 
quarrels with Le Duan dated back to 1952 over southern operations) have 
been stalling at the Paris talks since early 1972, apparently awaiting direc- 
tives from the less than unified Politburo. 

It is probably not farfetched that the only person who can realistically 
negotiate for North Viet Nam is third-ranking Politburo member and DRV 
Premier Pham Van ‘Dong who led the DRV delegation at the 1954 Geneva 
Conference. He also looks like the most viable figure to keep the DRV afloat 
during periods of factional struggles, due to his proven administrative and 
diplomatic attributes. 

But Pham Van Dong, like Le Duan, Truong Chinh and Vo Nguyen Giap 
are all in their sixties (see Table I), just as are most of the Politburo and 
many of the Central Committee members. Both bodies have lost members 
due to normal attrition and it is not known that any new members have been 
added to either. A critical process of transition in the VWP leadership is 
therefore in the making, over and above the factional disputes within the 
original hierarchy. Collective leadership, which has been in effect in North 
Viet Nam since 1960, seems to be in jeopardy, with no discernable ruling 
pattern shaping up for the mid- and late-1970s. 

One thing seems certain. Whoever may emerge into unrivaled party lead- 
ership in the future must face staggering problems of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of the people and the land; new demands and needs of a pop- 
ulation long exhausted by war and deprivations; the uncertain ideological 
commitment of younger cadres; and the frustration of an ever elusive yet 
immeasurably costly goal of a united Viet Nam. The army, which has long 
been subservient to the party, may emerge as a factional element of its own, 
based on the power at its disposal and on the great sacrifices it has under- 
gone. Since late 1971, grumblings from disabled veterans and from families 
who have lost sons in the war have appeared in the vernacular press of North 
Viet Nam. These conditions cannot but effect the army commanders whose 
troops constitute the nationwide social force which is the broadest-based and 
well-disciplined. The Fourth VWP Congress, when convened, will be a mani- 
festation of a realigning leadership rather than one of pattern maintenance 
as was the Third party congress. And there is no apparent guarantee that 
whoever emerges can elicit party unity and stability in any way comparable 
to that displayed by the party in its first forty years. 
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VIETNAMESE COMMUNISM AND 


THE PROTRACTED WAR 
/ Hammond Rolph* 


Dane the long years of warfare since the Vietnamese Communists 
launched their “armed struggle” to gain absolute power in all of the tor- 
mented country of Vietnam, their movement has been characterized, to a 
degree almost unique among major Marxist revolutions, by shifting fortune, 
tension between quick victory and protracted war strategies, contradiction 
between intent and capability, and conflict between perception and objective 
reality. In effect, North Vietnam and the Viet Cong have been as bedeviled 
as the other participants by the question of how to win what is widely seen 
as an “unwinnable war.” Only the Chinese Communist revolutionary strug- 
gle underwent comparable strains over a similar period of time, but it did 
not develop the complexities associated with large-scale international inter- 
vention and the spread of hostilities beyond state borders. 

The Vietnam war has become so complex and intractable that none of the 
protagonists has a truly comprehensive understanding of the issues and di- 
mensions of the struggle. Because of the unswerving nature of their goals, 
the Vietnamese Communists may have the substance of the conflict in sharper 
focus than their enemies do, but there is no reason to believe that they re- 
spond to changing conditions with any superior combination of flexibility 
and firmness. As things now stand, it is unlikely that any of the combatants 
will emerge from this war with a profound sense of successful achievement. 
However, since the Vietnamese Communists’ goals were set much higher, 
they may have to settle for less of what they want than will the other side 
—at least in South Vietnam. Considering the enormous sacrifices made by 
the DRV and the Viet Cong in the struggle to attain their objectives, such 
an unpalatable prospect may well be the source of their rigid determination 
to pursue the attack regardless of the costs. 

An outside observer of the Vietnamese Communist revolution, though he 
might have the advantage of a perspective not enjoyed by the participants in 
the conflict, does not find it easy to interpret what has happened to the move- 
ment in the last several years since the 1968 Tet offensives, even with the 
evidence of actions in the field and with thegassistance of the revealing per- 
ceptions contained in captured documents and public statements. Yet one 
can venture some conclusions which might suggest more general hypotheses 


*This article is an updated summary of the author’s monograph of the same title 
published by the American Bar Association (1971), and is partially incorporated into 
a documentary article forthcoming in Studies in Comparative Communism. 
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for understanding communist revolutionary causes operating in a similar 

environment. 

This brief study largely concentrates on the communist movement in South 
Vietnam, using as a frame of reference for a summary assessment of the 
revolution in the last four or five years those factors which are accepted in 
varying degrees by both practitioners and students as important, if not es- 
sential, to the success of any communist insurgency. Among these critical 
elements are: (1) unity, discipline and effective organization in the “van- 
guard” Communist Party; (2) disciplined mass support of the population; 
(3) development of a first rate, victorious army under the Party’s control, 
and (4) external support and sanctuary. 

First priority must be given to the unity and strength of the party and the 
relationship between the party and the people. In South Vietnam, the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Party (PRP), the arm of the Vietnam Workers Party 
(VWP) which operates in the south and directs the multi-faceted activities 
of the Viet Cong movement, has maintained remarkable overall unity and 
cohesiveness in the difficult years since the failure of the 1968 Tet offensive 
to gain their internal objectives. On the senior levels at least, unity is a re- 
flection of the disciplined collective leadership in Hanoi. One might surmise 
that this is due to the fact that North Vietnam has taken virtually total con- 
trol of the war since 1968, but whatever the cause, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that there is disunity within the leadership of the PRP and its govern- 
mental instrumentality, the People’s Revolutionary Government (PRG), or 
between them and the parent organization in the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRY). 

Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence that organizational effective- 
ness and cadre morale and leadership qualities at middle and lower echelons 
of the PRP have sufficiently declined in recent years from their former ex- 
cellence to cause serious concern to the upper hierarchy. This is not very 
surprising, considering the heavy losses of able PRP cadres in the offensives 
of 1968 and the fact that it is the party cadres at the lower levels who endure 
the real rigors and responsibilities of protracted war. They are almost al- 
ways compelled to accept blame for failures and reverses, while the senior 
leadership is ever guiltless and the high policies of the party remain sacro- 
sanct. 

Many captured internal communications have revealed the concern of the 
upper hierarchy over the state of party organization and the weakness and 
shortcomings of cadres at the lower levels.1 Strong criticism of the inefh- 
ciencies and ineffectiveness of the basic party chapters at the grass roots has 

® 
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Examples are: Central Office for South Vietnam (COSVN), Resolution #9 of July 
1969, released in Saigon in December 1969; Resolution #14, October 30, 1969, U.S. 
Mission in Vietnam, Viet-Nam Documents and Research Notes (VDRN) No. 81, July 
1970; COSVN Preliminary Report on the 1969 Autumn Campaign, October 30, 1969, 
VDRN #82, August 1970: COSVN Directive No. 01/CT71 of April 1971, Document 1 
of VDRN No. 99, October 1971; and documents in Parts II and II of VDRN No. 102 
of February 1972, “The Peoples Revolutionary Party of South Vietnam.” 
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been a salient theme. The cadres have been criticized for all manner of lapse 
from revolutionary virtue, standing accused of such sins as arrogance, cor- 
ruption, malingering, fear, subjectivism and escapism. They have been end- 
lessly condemned for failure to evaluate correctly the balance of forces in 
this war and for not “clinging” to the rural masses and responding to their 
needs during difficult war situations. A particularly knotty problem has been 
the dialectical resolution of the contradiction in the party instruction to “win 
a decisive victory in a relatively short period of time and to readily cope 
with, and win victory in, a prolonged and widened war.”? 

Undue weight should not, of course, be given to these signs of party strain. 
The normality of criticism and self-criticism in Marxist parties must be rec- 
ognized; the exposure of shortcomings through proper party mechanisms 
is considered a catharsis which enables the movement to proceed with greater 
vigor. To the dedicated, all setbacks are caused by subjective personal weak- 
nesses, the remedy for which is “rectification” through the objective truth 
of the party line. The party retains its strong faith that the “true balance of 
forces” is not defined by the military situation at a given moment, but by 
conflict of social forces in Vietnam which it, not the government, has the 
power to manipulate. 

Nevertheless, the PRP has undeniably become separated from the masses 
for whom it claims to speak and whose disciplined support it must have in 
order to win in a revolutionary sense. Sympathy for the Viet Cong may still 
be widespread in rural areas today, ‘but its relevance to victory for the party 
is dubious. Triumph now depends on the military prowess of the North 
Vietnamese Army, not on the linkage between the party and the rural popu- 
lace. Changing circumstances have modified peasant perceptions of needs 
and interests. The extent of the Viet Cong’s population control suggests that 
disciplined support of the people is based less on principle and belief than 
on fear and hope of personal gain.® It also indicates some degrading of the 
commonplace idea that nationalism is the greatest single political force in 
Vietnam, for it is precisely on the nationalistic issues (reunification, anti-im- 
perialism, etc.) that the communists have enjoyed the least success in mo- 
bilizing rural support. Compared to the Viet Minh and the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the Viet Cong have enjoyed little success in exploiting anti-western 
sentiment. Only their social and economic policies catering to peasant self- 
interest have generated real enthusiasm, while their coercive measures have 
produced cooperation where other methods have failed. The higher ideals of 
their public platform, so carefully couched in non-Marxist terminology, are 
scarcely different from the lofty sentiments expressed in the Constitution of 
the Republic of Vietnam, both packages prgducing a public reaction of in- 
difference and cynicism. What is important today is the extent to which Viet 
Cong programs designed to benefit the peasant have continued meaning. 


*COSVN Directive No. 01/CT71, April 1971, VDRN #99, p. 2. 
“George Tanham and Dennis Duncanson, Some Dilemmas of Counterinsurgency, 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 48 No, 1 (October 1969), pp. 113-122. 
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The old land reform issue, so effectively exploited in earlier years by the 
NLF, has been largely defused by what appears to be genuine South Vietnam 
Government (GVN) commitment to eliminate tenancy. Saigon is also at- 
tempting, though with uneven success, to develop political links with the 
peasantry which could erode the traditional alienation of countryside from 
capital. GVN organizations increasingly challenge the formerly monopolistic 
NLF control of mass associations.* Therefore, while the Viet Cong cadre 
infrastructure may well be succeeding in preserving itself in the camouflage 
of legal organizations, it no longer adequately serves the peasant in terms of 
his need for security, building materials, seed, fertilizer and markets, or his 
desire for a voice in local administration. The interest link has been broken. 
Whether such a bond can be reforged in a conventional war environment or 
in an urban setting remains moot. Consequently the party’s organizational 
genius is being put to the ultimate test. 


These developments raise the inevitable question about the dynamics of 
Asian Communist revolutionary movements: is the central element of suc- 
cess the appeal of issues and causes, or is it organizational technique, with 
its attendant panoply of administration, propaganda and coercion? There 
has been considerable debate among scholars over the reasons for Viet Cong 
strength and success, between the so-called “traditionalists” on the one hand, 
who attribute these largely to social and economic grievances in South Viet- 
nam, and the “revisionists” on the other, who believe the core of communist 
power is organizational skill, not social issues. There is actually no basis for 
downgrading either, for a successful revolutionary movement needs both. 
The relative importance of the role each of these elements has played in the 
long history of the Vietnamese Communist revolution has been characterized 
by periodicity. In the very early years of the southern movement (1954-58) 
and even in the first period of violence in 1959-60, organization and disci- 
pline were probably paramount. Once the Viet Cong had generated social and 
economic reforms which benefited the peasant, the popularity and revolu- 
tionary elan of the movement between 1961 and 1965 reduced the importance 
of organization and structure. However, as war pressures have increased 
since 1966, and as the tide slowly turned, the Viet Cong have had to fall back 
more and more upon their strong “infrastructure” and have been increas- 
ingly compelled to depend on the northern parent organization for survival. 
What is sometimes overlooked is that the real cement of the party organiza- 
tion is not just a mixture of structure, function and efficiency, but the tough- 
ness and motivation of the cadres, which seem to persist through adversity. 
To what combination of elements—ideological indoctrination, group pres- 
sure and self-interest—one cam attribute these qualities, 1%¢mains an open 


*These trends are pointed up in such studies as A. E. Goodman, R. Harris and J. C. 
Wood, “South Vietnam and the Politics of Self-Support,” Asian Survey, Vol. XI, No. 1 
(January 1971), and Allan Goodman, “South Vietnam and the New Security,” Asian 
Survey, Vol. XII, No. 2. (February 1972), pp. 121-137. 
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question. All we know is that such excellent traits have not yet carried these 

dedicated men through to victory. 


To the Vietnamese Communists, just as to their counterparts in Mao’s 
China, it is an article of faith that military power is the product of mobiliz- 
ing revolutionary social forces and that the effectiveness of the army in turn 
enables the party to carry out further political and social tasks. Weapons 
and other military hardware play an important, but secondary, role in their 
basic evaluation of the “balance of forces,” although the Vietnamese some- 
what more strongly emphasize professional training and expertise than do 
the Maoists. Furthermore, in their ever-increasing reliance on outside mate- 
rial assistance, the North Vietnamese Army (PAVN) and the Viet Cong’s 
Liberation Armed Forces (LAF) deviate considerably from both Maoist 
doctrine of “self-help” and the actual practice of the Chinese Communists 
during their struggle for power. Their military philosophy served the Viet- 
namese Communists ‘well in their war against the French, but these concepts 
have been severely tested in the many years of armed struggle over South 
Vietnam. The virtual destruction of the LAF main force units in the bloody 
battles of 1968 and 1969 and the denial of rural replenishment sources by 
Saigon forces have almost demolished the old concept of the insurgent army 
springing from and sustained by the peasant masses. It has been replaced 
with an image of the revolution carried forward entirely on the shoulders of 
a professional PAVN which has no roots in the battle areas. 


Although PAVN and LAF units still give a good account of themselves in 
combat, heavy losses and the gradual clouding of the vision of military vic- 
tory since 1968 have eroded morale. The leaders have freely recognized these 
problems and have taken vigorous measures to meet them.” Heavy indoc- 
trination, massive re-equipment with Soviet weapons, isolation of the soldier 
from outside information sources and a steady diet of news about the “stu- 
pendous” victories of the liberation armies have reinforced normal group 
pressures to achieve some of the desired effect, as attested to by the continued 
high combat capability of the PAVN. However, while it is quite apparent 
that low spirits in the ranks, particularly in the LAF, have been largely the 
result of unsuccessful operations, repeated postponement of promised victory 
and intolerable demands on all personnel, party cadres have laid most of the 
blame on weak ideology. Although some recognition has been given to ma- 
terial and tactical deficiencies, the emphasis has been on personal short- 
comings resulting from a lack of “revolutionary awareness.” 


"Some reveMing documentation may be foune in the following: A PAVN regimental 
study of ideological tasks reproduced in VDRN No. 73, Feb. 1970, pp. 1 and 2; a unit 
C.0.’s letter captured in Thua Thien Province in September 1968, published in U.S. 
Mission, Saigon, Press Release #197-68 of October 12, 1968; Unit H 207, ee on 
the Status of Deserters,” VDRN No. 56, April 1969, pp. 3-5; VDRN No. 73, pp. 5-7; 
and Command Committee, VC 550th Battalion, Circular No. 007/CT-68 of "April 21, 
1968, in US Mission, Saigon, Press Release No. 130-68, July 3, 1968. COSVN Resolu- 
tions 9 and 14, op. cit., also contain references to this problem of military morale. 
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Essentially missing in most of the otherwise frank assessment by the Viet- 
namese Communists of their military problems has been a recognition of the 
significant role played by their strategy and tactics in creating these dificul- 
ties. The DRV leadership has always maintained a justified basic confidence 
in “people’s war” strategy, inspired by the successful experiences of the Chi- 
nese Communists and their own victorious application of it against the 
French. Their employment of this strategy in South Vietnam, however, has 
been marked by a measure of indecisiveness, deviation from Maoist prin- 
ciples and miscalculation of the enemy strength. The guerrilla strategy of 
the early years of the NLF insurgency, closely coordinated with political 
initiatives, was de-emphasized after 1964 in favor of “big unit,” more or less 
regular warfare. When that failed to bring victory, a gradual return to “small 
unit” war within South Vietnam became evident, accompanied by signs of 
indecision in Hanoi over the strategic choices. 

General Giap has been ever eager to seize upon Mao Tse-tung’s concession 
that his guerrilla warfare model must be tailored to local conditions, and 
Giap has constantly emphasized the independence and “creative uniqueness” 
of Vietnamese military art. But he and other PAVN leaders have shown 
their independence and impatience at great cost, as amply demonstrated by 
the Tet 1968 offensive—a gross “adventurist” heresy, according to the 
Maoist book. In hundreds of actions, the PAVN and LAF have violated a 
cardinal Maoist tactical rule by throwing themselves into battles whose re- 
sults have not warranted the heavy losses incurred. In his 1969 speeches and 
articles, Giap encapsulates the very essence of this “aberrant” but “creative” 
doctrine of attacking relentlessly, continuously, and everywhere.’ Fortu- 
nately for the survival of the revolutionary armed forces, many units have 
ignored these exhortations and avoided hopeless engagements, thus follow- 
ing Mao’s maxim to respect the enemy tactically. 

Vietnamese Communist experience in the last five years suggests that rev- 
olutionary military forces do not have to win battles consistently in order to 
survive, but it reinforces the hypothesis that unless the incumbent is com- 
pletely ineffectual (as was the case in Cuba), the guerrillas must develop into 
more or less regular units and win ever larger and more significant victories 
if the revolution is to maintain sufficient momentum to prevail. Maintenance 
of momentum, in fact, has been one of the principal military problems of 
the PAVN and LAF. Individual victories in the field are rarely followed 
through immediately and exploited in order to achieve decisive results on a 
large scale. This may be partially due to the limited resources available to 
the communist armed forces, but it also seems to be the result of Giap’s 
tendency to consolidate and regroup after each success before pushing 
forward. The evidence also supports the view that an insurgency requires a 


‘Vo Nguyen Giap, “Developing Vietnamese Military Science,” Quan Doi Nhan Dan, 
(Hanoi) Oct. 30-31, 1970. 

7See, for example, “The Party’s Military Line is the Ever-Victorious Banner of 
People’s War in our Country.” Quan Doi Nhan Dan, ( Hanoi) Dec. 14-17, 1969. 
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wide physical area of maneuver and reliable external aid once it develops 
into large-scale warfare. Mao Tse-tung had almost unlimited space within 
China’s borders, but it is an asset the communists have not enjoyed within 
the relatively narrow confines of South Vietnam. Since the tide turned 
against them within the main target area, Laos and Cambodia have provided 
this crucial elbowroom and sanctuary for the PAVN and the remnants of the 
LAF. China’s enormous size significantly compensated for Mao’s lack of 
outside assistance; only overwhelming popular support could have offset 
such a deficiency for the Viet Cong, and this they did not achieve. 


In a sense, however, we are no longer studying a true guerrilla insurgency. 
A regular professional army of a communist state is operating outside its 
borders in conventional style against a modernized South Vietnamese Army 
and the fire-power of the U.S. Air Force. Just as the party has lost touch with 
the people of South Vietnam, the revolutionary army’s links with the rural 
population have badly frayed—partially as a result of the enemy’s firepower 
and mobility. It is no longer nourished by the populace; it is totally depen- 
dent on an external lifeline. The fact that local guerrillas still carry out assas- 
sinations, sabotage, and rocket attacks in South Vietnam only obscures the 
situation; it does not invalidate the essential points. In fighting their war, 
the Vietnamese Communists have maintained a greater strategic and tactical 
independence of their big-power allies than has Saigon, but admirable as 
this autonomy may be in concept, it has not yet brought them victory. How- 
ever irritatingly didactic the Chinese may have been, who can say with any 
assurance that Hanoi and the Viet Cong would not have fared better if they 
had more consistently followed some of Mao’s tactical maxims on “people’s 
war”? Their frightful losses and the continued capacity and determination 
of their enemies testify to the validity of this question. 

Setbacks and sagging morale notwithstanding, the Vietnamese Communist 
military forces remain effective—thanks almost entirely to the redoubtable 
character of the PAVN, that impressive instrument so carefully groomed 
over the years since Dien Bien Phu for the mission of conquest in Southeast 
Asia in which it is now so totally engaged. Despite heavy losses, the PAVN 
remains a power to be seriously reckoned with, as its successes in Laos, 
Cambodia and northern South Vietnam amply testify. It has inflicted losses 
on allied forces severe enough to produce much of the desired effect in the 
U.S. and in Saigon. Its determination is maintained by thorough indoctrina- 
tion, professional pride and apparent confidence in the validity of its “na- 
tional salvation” and “anti-imperialist” mission. Its resourcefulness is truly 
remarkable. 

Internationalization of the war has pl&yed a dual role, both as a product 
and generator of the Viet Cong’s reliance on outside aid. Since the inspira- 
tion, guidance and much of the physical support of the southern revolution 
was provided by the DRV from the outset, the response by the Americans on 
behalf of the GVN generated a massive North Vietnamese commitment, 
which in turn required enormous quantities of military and economic aid 
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from China and the USSR. The end result has been virtually a negation of 
the Maoist concept that a revolutionary people depends largely on its own 
resources. The style of the revolutionary war may still be Vietnamese, but 
the means for pursuing it have become almost totally extraneous. 

The dependence of the NLF and PRG on outside aid has not been mis- 
placed. The decline in the fortunes of the southern revolution since Tet 1968 
has not discouraged its supporters. What the revolution has sacrificed in the 
process is its identity as an independent movement. The DRY has gone all 
out to prosecute the war, and in so doing has made it indeed a North Viet- 
namese war, but its patient determination may not be entirely matched by its 
capabilities. A virtual militarization of the entire society in North Vietnam 
has been carried out by the government in order to cope with very serious 
economic and morale problems which have arisen since 1968.8 In turn, the 
DRY has become dependent on China and the USSR for much of the liveli- 
hood of its population, as well as for all its weapons of war. Whether for 
competitive reasons or not, the quarreling Communist giants have given this 
aid ever more generously since 1968, despite their indifferent success in in- 
fluencing the North Vietnamese. Finally, although they have never strayed 
far from the central thesis that the issue will be decided on the battlefields 
and in the village administrations of Indochina, the Vietnamese Communists 
have recognized and systematically exploited a sympathetic world opinion. 
This asset has never diminished, despite the way in which the war has 
changed its character to an open PAVN campaign of conquest throughout 
Indochina and notwithstanding the inability of the Viet Cong to maintain 
any functioning seat of administration within South Vietnam. 

It may be that the wider ambitions of the DRV in Indochina and even else- 
where in Southeast Asia (e.g., northeastern Thailand) so distorted the char- 
acter of this so-called “people’s revolutionary war” that internationalization 
was as inevitable as the trend of the conflict toward a conventional mode. 
The present international system seems to provide arenas where the great 
powers can test their opponent’s strength, weaknesses and intentions without 
direct confrontation, and at a terrible price to its people. Vietnam has pro- 
vided such a stage. But Vietnam has also demonstrated the limited power of 
the large outside states to impose their will upon the combatants in such a 
war. As illustrated by the case of the DRV, it can be seen that under certain 
circumstances, a vigorous, disciplined, tightly-organized totalitarian small 
state can develop out of material dependence an enviable position of inde- 
pendent power, fully exploiting this capability toward attaining goals which 


SDRV media have revealed these problems with exceptional franicnees for the last 
few years. The highest officials of the VWP have freely discussed them, e.g., Le Duan 
in his major policy address, “Under the Glorious Party Banner, For Independence, 
Freedom and Socialism, Let Us Advance and Achieve New Victories,” a3 published in 
Nhan Dan, February 14, 1970. In addition to the concrete problems of producution and 
distribution, corruption of the youth by “decadent” Western culture has been a re- 
curring theme, e.g., in Hoc Tap of May 1969 and a speech by Gen. Song Hao, PAVN 
Political Department Chief, broadcast on Hanoi Radio, November 19, 1968. 
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threaten the security and stability of its neighbors and seriously disconcert 
the major states. 


In studying the progress of the Vietnamese Communist revolution since 
1959, one is struck by the similarities between the problems faced by the 
insurgents and their enemies. There seems to be a ‘convergence in the fol- 
lowing areas, which suggests more general propositions about revolutionary 
wars: (1) In the absence of some dramatic and overriding issue, solid pop- 
ular support is difficult to mobilize and maintain. Such backing usually is 
based on immediate self-interest and short-range calculation of risks rather 
than on principle and ideological commitment. There is a trend toward in- 


creasing use of coercion to eliminate opposition and induce support. (2) 


There is a decline in military morale in a protracted war and a moral and 
spiritual deterioration in the general population under the impact of such a 
struggle. (3) The perception of leaders frequently fails to match reality. A 
misplaced confidence in an ability to interpret and manipulate the balance 
of forces leads to refusal to face the consequences of defeat or major conces- 
sion. A spirit of “one more try” follows the failure of an earlier strategy to 
gain its objectives. (4) As the war becomes protracted, dependence on 
foreign support increases rapidly, but instead of inhibiting the original pro- 
tagonists, this development increases opportunities for manipulating foreign 
allies and mentors. 


Discerning observers of the phenomenon of insurgency have commented: 
“There are no pre-ordained outcomes to revolutionary warfare . . . insur- 
gency is a form of struggle which presents almost endless fresh chances to 
both sides.””® Perhaps it is a basic understanding of this point that encourages 
the Vietnamese Communists to persist no matter what the odds. They probably 
see no reason to despair. Laos could be toppled with only a bit more pres- 
sure, while the tenuous Cambodian resistance might completely collapse— 
victories which would go far to offset reverses in South Vietnam. Hanoi 
might calculate that domestic American support for any sort of U.S. role in 
South Vietnam will evaporate, although the margin of time in which this 
could be a decisive factor is narrowing. 


Ultimately, then, the exploitation of another “time-opportunity” (as 1968 
Tet was over-sanguinely dubbed) in the main arena of South Vietnam may 
give the communists a new lease on life. Although they continue to speak 
of their determination to fight another 20 or 30 years, there is no reason to 
believe they would not like to break out of the frustrating and debilitating 
bondage of “rotracted war.” They have tryed three times militarily to bring 
a quick decision—once in their early post-Diem effort to topple the Saigon 
government before American intervention could become effective, again in 
the massive gamble of 1968 Tet, and finally in an all-out offensive in the 
spring of 1972. Whatever the success of this latter undertaking, it may mean 


*Tanham and Duncanson, op. ctt., p. 122. 
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the virtual end of the southern “liberation” movement, and its sep cee 
by something quite different from its old NLF origins. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese Communists could exercise a polio! 
option. Opportunities exist in the multitude of South Vietnamese urban 
problems, in the weaknesses of the GVN’s electoral process, and in the alien- 
ation of significant segments of the educated urban elite from the military- 
dominated government. An opening may develop from unforseen circum- 
stances, but the Viet Cong will probably have to take a more reasonable 
posture in order to capitalize on it. By sponsoring the formation of the PRG 
in 1969 and by abolishing the southern seats in the Hanoi National Assembly 
in 1971, North Vietnam may have signaled its willingness to tolerate a sepa- 
rate state in the south for a considerable period. But merely doing this and 
talking about a “coalition government” in Saigon are not enough. The DR'V 
will have to adopt a lower profile and cease vowing another generation of 
warfare to exterminate its opponents. Only if the NLF drops its rigid insis- 
tence on a monopoly of power, which its military and political position in 
no way justifies, will it be likely to have a significant hand in reshaping the 
future of South Vietnamese society. This reshaping is going on now, and 
the Vietnamese Communists, both in Hanoi and in their migrant southern 
headquarters, must make some hard decisions if they are to participate in 
this process. 





HAMMOND ROLPH is Executive Assistant to the Director of the School of Politics 
and International Relations, University of Southern Céifornia. 
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WOMEN IN THE COMMUNIST 


REVOLUTION IN VIETNAM 
/ William S. Turley 


Q. of the great accomplishments claimed by the Lao Dong Party of 
Vietnam is the emancipation of women from oppressive feudal social struc- 
tures and attitudes and the establishment of equality between the sexes. The 
publicity given to women’s achievements in the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (DRV), the importance of posts held by women in the government and 
the presence of women among communist delegations abroad lend support 
to this claim. Additional evidence reveals that the Party indeed has imple- 
mented its egalitarian doctrine energetically, and an investigation of the 
changes wrought in women’s role in Northern Vietnam may help determine 
the extent to which the Revolution has overturned traditional social relation- 
ships and implanted new values. It may be unduly simplistic, however, to 
ascribe these changes solely to the Lao Dong Party’s ideology and rule, be- 
cause the process of change was begun before the Party’s founding and be- 
cause the remarkable gains made by women in the last several years un- 
deniably have been associated with mobilization for war. The prevailing 
image in the Party of sexual equality has not been perfectly stable or un- 
changing, suggesting equivocation among Party leaders and mutability in 
the interpretation and application of ideology in response to external cir- 
cumstances or the Revolution’s domestic unfolding. 


FEMINISM AND VIETNAMESE NATIONALISM 

At the time of the Party’s founding in 1930, liberalizing trends regarding 
women were present only among urban intellectual elites. Throughout the 
countryside and among traditionalist aristocratic families the restrictive 
practices and prejudices typical of patrilocal societies and Confucian ethnics 
prevailed. Although women in traditional Vietnamese society enjoyed greater 
equality and respect than their sisters in China, especially in the lower rural 
classes where indigenous custom and economic necessity combined to the 
benefit of women, in general Vietnamese women of all classes were allowed 
exceedingly few social roles, no freedom of choice in determining their fu- 
tures and little chance of exercising authority in social groups.) The rising 
importance ofewoman’s place for urban ingellectuals, however, was evident 


*The role of women in traditional Vietnamese society was determined by a fascinat- 
ingly complex mixture of Confucian ethics, indigenous customs bearing traces of 
matriarchy, and contradictory legal codes, further complicated by the varying degrees 
to which different social classes were penetrated by each of these elements. These 
elements and the impact of French rule on them are treated in many studies e.g.. Dao 
Duy-Anh, Viét-Nam Vdn-Héa Si’ Cwo’ng [An Outline History of Vietnamese Culture] 
(Saigon: XB Bô’n Phu’o’ng, 19399; Phan Thi Dac, Situation de la personne au Viet-Nam 
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in the first prose novel in quoc ngu (romanized script) , Hoang ngoc Phach’s 
To Tam, published in 1925. In this work the central figure was a young 
woman who dies of despair for her social entrapment, though still acquiescing 
to fate. By the 1930s writers such as Khai Hung, Nguyen Cong Hoan and 
Nhat Linh, influenced more than Phach by European literary fashions, open- 
ly denounced restrictions on freedom of choice in marriage and remarriage 
of widows. In the most scandalous work, Nhat Linh’s Doan Tuyet, now Te- 
garded in some Vietnamese circles as a modern classic, the heroine wins 
social approval after openly rebelling against her forced marriage and being 
indirectly responsible for her husband’s death; her true love, meanwhile, 
seeks redress in nationalist politics. The implication of these challenges to 
the supremacy of father, husband and eldest son in women’s affections was 
that there existed a more inclusive community, the Vietnamese nation, to 
which all Vietnamese regardless of sex owed loyalty. 

The relationship between the nationalist movement and the emancipation 
of women had been perceived, if sketchily, as early as 1913 by Phan Boi 
Chau. Chau, in a play based on the Trung sisters’ leadership of the resistance 
against the Chinese in 39-43 A.D., deliberately portrayed the sisters as 
motivated more by patriotism than by filial piety. What Chau and intellec- 
tuals after him had discovered, of course, was that nationalism logically 
led to weakening secondary loyalties, increasing equality in the distribution 
of rights and obligations, and expanding the concept of citizenship to en- 
compass the entire population, hence some measure of emancipation of 
women. Some women evidently came to the same conclusion, because they 
made great sacrifices in early non-communist nationalist movements as agi- 
tators and organizers, especially in the Vietnam Nationalist Party (Viét-Nam 
Quéc Dân D’ang).'The most prominent VNQDD woman, Nguyen Thi Giang, 
wife of Party leader Nguyen Thai Hoc, was a propagandist in the 1930 Yen 
Bay uprising (along with Nguyen Thi Bac and Do Thi Tam). Although 
Giang’s importance was contingent in part on her relationship with Hoc, and 
although she shot herself with a pistol after his execution, she left two suicide 
notes which attested to the authenticity of her nationalism. In any event, by 
1930 the major themes of women’s liberation (at least as understood by social 
mobile urban elites) had been articulated and women had made a tentative 
entry into political life; it was in this setting that the Indochinese Communist 
Party introduced itself. 


Party DOCTRINE on WOMEN AND THE RESISTANCE 
The Party’s claim to originality with respect to women lies in its criticism 
of the intellectuals who dominated discussion of women’s righ@ in the thirties 


(Paris: Editions du centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1966); Pierre de 
Gentile-Dusquesne, La situation juridique de la femme annamite (Paris: Jouve et 
Compagnie, 1925); Nguyen Phu Duc, La veuve en droit vietnamien (Saigon: Ministère 
de [Education Nationale, 1964) ; Nguyên Huy Lai, Les régimes matrimoniaux en droit 
annamite (Paris: Loviton, 1934) ; Pierre Lusteguy, La femme annamite du Tonkin dans 
Pinstitution des biens culturels (Paris: L’Entente Linotypiste, 1935); and Richard J. 
Coughlin, The Position of Women in Vietnam (New*Haven: Yale University Cultural 
Report Series, 1950). 
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and in its explicit association through a class analysis of society of the eman- 
cipation of women with immediate eradication of French rule and total 
renovation of society. Colonial rule had increased inequalities between sexes 
and exploitation of women even among the poorest rural classes, wherein 
inequalities previously had been least marked, by accelerating foreclosures 
in agriculture and drawing people into the labor force of new industries 
and extractive enterprises whose wage scales discriminated against women. 
Party leaders conceded that the movement for women’s emancipation had 

begun long before the Party’s founding,” but they maintained that bourgeois 
“Westernized” intellectuals advocated women’s rights only because it was 
consistent with the burgeoning capitalist life-style of the city, including such 
degenerate delights as adultery and quick divorce, in which these intellec- 
tuals wanted to participate. They were unconcerned about the status of 
women in society at large and did not have a truly revolutionary vision of 
what women’s rights entailed: 

The petty-bourgeois feminists reduced the cause of the inequality of 

the sexes and the bondage of women to economic dependence. They 

timidly suggested that the woman be trained in certain trades ‘in keep- 

ing with her femininity and not detrimental to her mission as a mother.’ 

(Dam Phuong, The Woman and the Family, 1929). This ‘sacred mis- 

sion’ was in fact but domestic slavery, the drudgrey that was the lot of 

women in patriarchal families, which the feminists did not dare to op- 

pose. And they hardly dared to mention this ‘risky’ question: that of 

liberation from foreign rule.? 


The exploitation of women was said to be a feature of colonial rule, and 
“bourgeois democratic feminism” only constrained the full flowering of the 
women’s movement because it was itself a product of colonial rule; therefore, 
women’s liberation could be achieved only within the context of a national 
and class revolution. 

Like other nationalist movements, the Party enjoyed the early participation 
of women. In 1930, a woman, Nguyen Thi Nghia, directed liaison between 
the Party Central Committee and the Nghe-Tinh Soviets. Nguyen Thi Minh 
Khai, the most celebrated woman in the Party’s hagiography, joined the Tan 
Viet (Revolutionary Party of New Vietnam) in 1927 and became a mem- 
ber of the ICP in 1930; in the early thirties she worked in the Hong Kong 
bureau of the Comintern, and in 1935 or 1936, after attending the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern in Moscow, she married Le Hong Phong, the 
ICP’s Secretary-General. Minh Khai’s career bore an outline resemblance 
to that of Nguyen Thi Giang, except that Minh Khai in 1941 was executed 
more than a year before her husband died of torture in prison. 


*E.g., Le Duan, On the Socialist Revolution in Viet-Nam, Vol. III (Hanoi: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1967) , 117. 
*Mai Thi Tu, “The Vietnamese Woman, Yesterday and Today,” Vietnamese 'Vomen: 
Vietnamese Studies, no. 10 (Hanoi: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1966), 27. 
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In spite of these signs of early and deep commitment to the emancipation 
of women, however, inconsistencies in statement and action betrayed a pe- 
culiar ambivalence. A special Women’s Union for Emancipation, the prede- 
cessor of the Vietnam Women’s Union, was founded in February 1930, and 
a March 1931 Party meeting identified women as the “most persecuted ele- 
ment in society.”* But in the list of ten “essential tasks of the revolution” 
laid down by the first conference of the Party Central Committee in October 
1930, the winning of equal rights for women appeared ninth. The list clearly 
ranked important tasks first and vague principles last, thereby indicating 
that the status of women was not considered an immediate or critical issue 
by the Central Committee at that time. Perhaps great significance should 
not be attached to these facts, as the movement was in its infancy, but they 
do reflect a certain lack of precision in defining the role of women in the 
revolution. 

Of more importance is that Party leaders realized that the issue of women’s 
rights cut across class lines and could be exploited to strengthen the national 
united front. Upper class as well as lower class women were persecuted, and 
in fact it could be argued that the higher the class the more they were re- 
stricted and subservient because these classes were more deeply influenced 
by Confucianism and the discriminatory practices which that doctrine legi- 
timized. Lower class women were expected to sense the connection between 
colonialism and their own oppression more acutely than their upper class 
sisters because they shared the misery of economic exploitation and inequi- 
table land distribution with their husbands, but women of good families also 
had an interest in destroying “remnants of feudalism.” Accordingly, when 
the Party launched the “New Life Movement” in 1946 to extend the political 
revolution of 1946 into culture, it adopted the slogans of bourgeois writers 
popular in the thirties, in addition to encouraging adoption of simpler dress, 
elimination of lavish wedding ceremonies, improvement of feminine hygiene 
and abandonment of “out-moded customs.” 

It is apparent from the Party’s first steps into the politics of women’s lib- 
eration that it was motivated by a genuine ideological imperative to improve 
the position of women. It also was motivated by the eminently pragmatic 
realization that women constituted a latent social force which, if mobilized 
behind the revolution, could swing the balance of forces decisively in its 
favor. Beyond this simple pragmatism, however, it should be noted that in 
the Party’s ideology any collective undertaking, such as mobilization of 
women for purposes of national liberation, is also an opportunity to fulfill 
other ideological imperatives in gccordance with the precept ghat knowledge 
and new values are acquired only through experience, or “struggle.” In 
struggle women would realize their true capacities and recover the confidence 
that traditional society and colonial rule had suppressed. The Party accord- 


*Tbid.. 31. 
The Union of Viet-Nam Women in France, “Women of Viet-Nam in the Struggle for 
the Safeguard of Independence,” (Paris 1948). Pamphlet. 
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ingly stressed, and still stresses, women’s “self-liberation” (tu gidi phong)— 
i.e., their own questioning of received values and acquisition of new com- 
mitments induced by participation in concrete action.® War and revolution 
therefore were viewed not only as situations requiring women’s assistance 
but also as situations creating opportunities for women’s struggle, hence 
women’s liberation. 


Women, said to be the most oppressed element in society and the one 
whose grievances were least likely to be redressed by the enemy, were ex- 
pected to be extremely receptive to the Party’s egalitarian and reformist 
message, Because of the injustices they had endured, maintained a 1930 
Party document, “when they have been exposed to revolutionary ideology 
women will be zealous and determined to participate in revolutionary strug- 
gles.” To “draw women into the ranks of the proletariat,” this document 
maintained, it would be necessary to “abolish completely all religious and 
ethical customs” that fettered women.’ At least in theory the liberation of 
women was inseparable from the total renovation of society, and women 
would participate in the revolution on a basis of equality with men, In the 
Resistance against the French, women were mobilized for purposes that did 
mark significant departures from the past and their contribution was a credit 
the Party would have to repay. They were nurses, courriers, guides, porters, 
propagandists, and they experienced combat in home militia and territorial 
guerrilla units. But they were not admitted to the regular army and their 
most important function was, as it is now, to continue agricultural produc- 
tion while the men were away fighting. The ‘Resistance slogan for women 
was, “Let women replace men in all tasks in the rear,” a slogan drawn from 
an ancient proverb, hence not innovative from the perspective of the country- 
side. Although a few women, such as Ha Thi Que, earned national reputa- 
tions, they did not achieve high rank in the ‘Party and were not numerous 
in the rank-and-file.® Of 403 seats in the 1946 National Assembly, only ten 
were held by women, and this ratio remained unchanged until 1960. The 
failure of women to come swiftly into positions of power during the Resis- 
tance evidently is attributable, however, less to the hypocrisy of male Party 
leaders than to the excessive timidity and unshakable self-effacement of 
women.? And yet, the Resistance exposed women of all regions and classes 
to feminist ideas and inserted a variety of organizations into village life in 
which only women were members or participated on a basis of equality with 
men. The mass mobilization of women into roles they previously could not 


F.g., see stud? documents on women in Dougl& Pike, Vietnam Documents, VCD 97 
and 154 (Chicago: Center for Research Libraries) . 

Trích án nghi quyé’t cia trung w’o’ng toàn th’é hôi nghi [Excerpts from a Resolu- 
tion of the Plenary Session of the Central Committee], Phu-nu’ Viét-nam [Vietnamese 
Women], no. 205 (1 February 1968), 3. 

"Although the DRV has many heroines and their exploits are recounted in Vietnamese 
Studies, no. 10, and occasionally in Phu-nu’ Viét-nam, only Nguyen Thi Minh Khai 
appears in all lists of “heroes of the Party.” 

"Or so it is argued by Mai Thi TÌ, op. cit., 50-51. 
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have conceived themselves occupying irreparably damaged traditional 
images of women’s capacities and loosened the authority of family and clan. 
These effects were further stimulated by land reform in 1953-56, which re- 
moved those small concentrations of wealth that had made possible the exis- 
tence of a rural gentry and thus removed the economic means (and need) 
to take second wives and concubines. 


THE LEGAL POSITION oF WOMEN 


From a legal standpoint,’° women are now well protected, although prior 
to the passage of legislation in 1959 and 1960 the legal status of women in 
the DRV contained some peculiar ambiguities. The 1946 Constitution 
stated clearly, if perfunctorily, that “Women enjoy full and equal rights with 
men under the Constitution in every respect.”?4 But the Population Classi- 
fication Decree that governed land reform in 1955-56 implicitly made women 
inferior to men by classifying brides according to their husbands’ class 
origins. Thus the daughter of a landlord, rich peasant or bourgeois could 
escape the onus of her origins by marrying a worker or poor peasant and 
working with him for one year, while the daughter of a worker or peasant 
who married above her class lost her proletarian rights after three years of 
presumably leisured cohabitation with her new husband.’* A man’s classi- 
fication remained the same, regardless of whom he married. 

The present Constitution, promulgated in 1960, is more explicitly favor- 
able to feminine equality: 


Article 24: Women in the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam enjoy 
equal rights with men in all spheres of political, economic, cultural, 
social, and domestic life. 

For equal work, women enjoy equal pay with men. The state ensures 
that women workers and office employees have fully paid periods of 
leave before and after childbirth. 

The state protects the mother and child and ensures the development 
of maternity hospitals, creches, and kindergartens.1% 


These principles were given substantive content, and political cadres were 
provided with a concrete legal instrument superceding decrees issued during 
the Resistance, by the Law on Marriage and the Family passed by the Na- 
tional Assembly 28 December 1959.74 This law signaled the beginning of a 
determined, if belated and still on-going, effort to uproot social norms and 
customs incompatible with the Party’s pledge to emancipate and enfranchise 


For more detailed analysis of women in DRV law, see Georges Boudarel, “L’Evolu- 
tion du statut de la femme dans M@ République Démocratique du”Vietnam,” Revue 
Tiers-Monde, Vol. H, nos. 42-43 (Avril-Septembre 1970), 493-526. 

“Bernard B. Fall, The Viet-Minh Regime, Appendix I (New York: The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1957), 157. 

127bid., Appendix IV, 178. 

Bernard B. Fall, The Two Viet-Nams, Appendix J (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Publishers, 1967), 423. 

a hôn nhân va gia dinh,” Nhén Dân [The People], no. 2114 (29 December 
1959), 1, 3. 
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women, and it was indeed radical for Vietnamese society, even after six and 
in many places fifteen years of Party rule. It forbade early and forced mar- 
riage, parental interference in children’s choice of marriage partners, the 
use of property as a betrothal gift, wife-beating, mistreatment of women, 
concubinage (article 3) and “marriage to more than one person at a time” 
(article 5). It further stipulated that men and women should have an equal 
right to pursue an occupation and participate in public affairs (article 14) 
and to own or use property before and after marriage (article 15). Tradi- 
tional evils of patriarchy, such as abuse of daughters-in-law and of adopted 
and stepchildren (article 18), were singled out for eradication. The law, 
which included special sections on divorce and protection of children, aimed 
at establishing the perfect equality of the sexes before Jaw and underscored 
the goal of destroying all “remnants of feudalism” in sex roles and family 
structure and building “happy, democratic and egalitarian families.” In ad- 
dition to its obvious meaning for the legal position of women, the law should 
be viewed as an integral part of the nation-building process, because it 
directly challenged the solidarity of clan and family and raised the state to 
ultimate importance in determining rights and obligations.1® 

The Law on Marriage and the Family has been in force for twelve years 
now, and it is more than legal window-dressing. Cadres receive periodic in- 
struction in its meaning and chastisement for failure to implement it, and 
progress is reviewed continually. In general, as might be expected, it is 
claimed that women’s liberation is virtually complete, but admissions of 
widespread violation and lack of zeal on the part of cadres indicate that 
tradition is dying hard. Primary blame is placed on the backwardness of 
women themselves, and examples of forced marriage at sixteen or seventeen 
and of polygamy and concubinage, especially in remote parts of the country- 
side and other areas not held by the Viet Minh during the Resistance, are 
cited. Women for too long have lacked adequate avenues to find inde- 
pendent support or are too willing to serve men; and too many are still 
reluctant to assert themselves in the home and in public, having not yet 
“freed themselves of feudal thinking.”!* Male officials’ antipathy to women’s 
rights is reported, but even more discouraging is the excessive reserve of 
female political cadres of the Women’s Association who do not adequately 
advance the interests of their charges.1® This situation troubles the con- 


*®Boudarel observes a parallel between the spirit of this law and certain elements of 
earlier legal codes, particularly the Le Code, which reflected the greater liberalism of 
Vietnamese traditional society with respect to women by comparison with China. He 
also notes a “Confucian” reserve on the part of the regime in supplying implementive 
details in order w let these emerge from experiegce and thus conform to Vietnamese 
society's distinctive characteristics, op. cit., 506, 509. 

1°F..g-, Nguyên Xuan Du’o’ng, “C’an phat huy vai trò cita phu nu’ trong viéc thi hành 
luat hôn nhân va gia dinh” [Develop the Role of Women in Implementing the Law on 
Marriage and the Family}, Phu-nu’ Viét-nam, no. 225 (1 December 1968), 19-20. 

Pho Giang, “Sit Later, Eat Later,” Hanoi Moi (27 February 1971), 2. JPRS 53,558. 

**Lé Hoài Ngan, “Ching tôi chu’a thu’c su’ quan têm dé’n quy’én lo'i cia chi em” (We 
Are Not Yet Truly Concerned for the Rights of Our Sisters], Phu-nu’ Viét-nam, no. 215 
(1 July 1968), 21. e 
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science of some leaders, because they recognize that the war has impeded 
rigorous application of the law, while women have had to make greater 
sacrifices than ever for the war effort. The disparity between performance 
and payoff is considered to be objectively unjust by Party leaders. And al- 
though the reported conservatism of women suggests that women generally 
do not perceive their situation as unjust or are not sufficiently motivated to 
protest it, the Party has been promoting feminine equality since 1965 with 
unprecedented vigor. 


WOMEN AND THE WAR 


The evolution of the role of women and of prevailing notions of that 
role in the Party is inseparable from the war. For a long time, officials 
labored under assumptions concerning the physical and emotional capacities 
of women that were only a modest step more progressive than those held by 
“petty-bourgeois feminists” in the thirties, but the need to mobilize female 
labor into almost all occupations previously filled by men has helped revise 
those assumptions upward.’® Now the line on the “morality of the new 
woman” is “to educate young women to become strong as well as hardwork- 
ing so that they can take care of public and family affairs, become workers 
with labor productivity equal to that of men workers in all areas . . .”2° 
The war, which has drawn off male labor and dispersed industries to the 
countryside, also has forced the regime to accelerate establishment of nurs- 
eries in order to free women for labor in agriculture and industry. 

The relation between war and mobilization of women has always been 
appreciated in the Party because of the Resistance, and the intensification 
of the war and bombardment of the North revitalized this lesson and gave it 
tremendous urgency. In March 1966 the Central Committee issued direc- 
tives to replace men with women and to accelerate their induction into man- 
agement organs.7? A subsequent resolution of the Council of Ministers 
(dated 12 October 1966) noted that this mobilization would culminate in 
“a new repartition of work with regard to the social labour force as a whole.” 
The expanded role of women was summed up in their “three responsibilities” 
(ba dém dang): replace men and free them for combat, assume control of 
the family and encourage husbands and sons to enlist, and participate in 
combat when necessary. Nguyen Thi Thap, President of the Viemam Women’s 
Federation and one of four deputy chairmen of the National Assembly’s 


19See Tran Sam, “Ha-néi thu’c hiên nghi quyé’t ci’a trung u’o’ng da’ng va hôi döng 
chinh phil v’é công tac phu van, công tac cán bô nu va Jao do’ng nu’” [Hanoi Fulfills the 
Resolution of the Central Committee and Council of Ministers on the Mobilization of 
Women, Female Cadres and Female labor], Phu-nu’ Viét-nam, no. 207e(8 March 1968), 
12, 

Editorial, “To Commemorate the 40th Anniversary of the Establishment of the Ho 
Chi Minh Youth Group .. .,” Phu-nu’ Viét-nam, no. 280 (16 March 1971), 3-4. JPRS 
53, 514. 

“This directive, numbered 99/CT-TU, is discussed in Nguyên Thi Thap, “Quán triét 
phu’o’ng châm van dong phu nu’ cu’a Da’ng trong tinh hình mdi” [Grasp the Aim of 
the Party’s Mobilization of Women in the New Situation], Hoc Tép, no. 122 (March 
1966) , 15. è 
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Standing Committee, pointedly associated the expansion of women’s role 
in war-time with the Party’s longer-range goal of consolidating the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Since women constituted half of the worker and 
peasant class and because they, the most exploited element within that class, 
carried the greatest potential for commitment to revolutionary goals, estab- 
lishment of a stable dictatorship of the proletariat could be achieved most 
rapidly and securely by making gains secured for women during the war 
irreversible. She further pointed out that the Party should take advantage 
of the emergency and women’s traditional influence in the home by “satur- 
ating” (thé’m nhuén) them with Party doctrine and thus more profoundly 
penetrate society’s most hermetic unit, the family.®* The war, like the Resis- 
tance, was viewed not only as imposing extraordinary requirements but also 
as an opportunity to implement revolutionary change more rapidly and de- 
cisively. 

In response to crushing need but in accordance with ideological impera- 
tives, therefore, the rate of recruitment of women for the labor force, man- 
agement teams and political leadership has increased radically since 1965. 
The change is most evident at levels requiring least experience and training; 
the higher the echelon the more slowly women achieve positions of leader- 
ship. In 1962, women held .5% of all village administrative council presi- 
dencies; in 1967, over 15%. In 1962 there were two women presidents of 
district administrative committees in the entire DRV; by 1967, 7.4% of 
these officials were women. From 1965 to 1969, women’s membership in 
village people’s council rose from 19% to 44%; in district people’s councils, 
from 26% to 43%; and in 1969, 37% of all provincial people’s council mem- 
bers were women. The percentage of women in the labor force has grown 
in all fields; and agriculture, in which the female labor force grew from 
60-70% of the total in 1966 to 80-90% at present, is virtually monopolized 
by them, although by 1970 the 10,000 female heads and deputy heads of 
agricultural cooperatives were distributed among substantially less than 
one-half of these institutions.** With respect to industry, Ho Thi Chi, Vice- 
Minister of Light Industry (and a woman), reported in 1968 that women 
must be appointed assistant directors or directors of bureaus, departments, 
agencies and ministries whenever women account for over 30% of the per- 
sonnel under these organizations’ supervision.”* It appears that the regime 
is grooming more women for leadership posts, and that women are destined 
to occupy a larger portion of top political and administrative positions. 

Women also have been drawn at an increasing rate into military and 
military support activities. Their “combat role” has three dimensions. First, 
there is the mdébilization of women for labor relating to national defense 


Nguyên Thi Thap, “Quan triét phu’o’ng châm ...,” 15. 
i The preceding figures were culled from diverse sources, mostly articles in Phu-nu’ 
1ét-nam. 
**H’6 Thi Chi, “D’au nam phong va’n” [Year’s First Interviews], Phu-nw’? Viét-nam, 
no. 204 (16 January 1968), 6. 
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and logistics. Second, women over 40 are enrolled inthe Serviceman’s 
Mothers Association to help care for veterans and boost the morale of troops. 
Third, young women receive military training and serve in village militia 
units and sometimes regional forces. All three of these dimensions are appli- 
cations of techniques developed during the Resistance, but at higher levels 
of intensity. The percentage of women in the village militia was estimated 
to have grown from 10% to 22% in 1965 alone and to have reached 30% 
by the end of 1966 with some village units composed of over 50% women.”® 
Women had often been made commanders of militia platoons before the air 
war, with profound effects on women’s self-concept and male attitudes 
toward women,”® and this practice has been extended. It is reasonable to 
surmise that the present percentages of women as troops and commanders 
of militia units far surpass levels reached during the Resistance, and they 
certainly outstrip levels of the 1954-65 period. The regime also has placed 
women in the regular army, a departure from pre-war practice, primarily 
in communications, radar, medicine, arsenals and propaganda.?* 


In education, which is a critical determinant of mobility and an indicator 
of the authenticity of commitment to women’s equality, women have made 
similar gains. The proportion of female students at elementary and secondary 
levels has grown to about one-half of the present total, at a slowly declining 
rate as that natural goal has been approached. But in technical, professional 
and higher education, the proportion of women students has burgeoned most 
markedly since 1964-65; in the professional-technical field women now ac- 
count for over half of all students, up from 35% in 1964-65.7° The trend at 
basic levels of education reflects a systematic effort to provide equal edu- 
cation to both sexes, and at higher levels it reflects the removal of young 
men by military draft and an effort to replace them with women in all fields. 


The rapid improvement of women’s social and political condition has not 
proceeded without problems or opposition. In the first couple years of the 
air war, male cadres, especially at basic levels, considered the employment 
of women in positions previously filled by men to be a temporary necessity 
imposed by the war, and therefore took a rather casual attitude toward im- 
plementing directives on women and toward training them for permanent 
employment.?° The most persistent problem appears to be the slowness of 


*°Neguyén Thi Thap, “Phat huy truy’én thé’ng cách mang ve’ vang cua phu nu’ ta” 
[Develop Our Women’s Brilliant Revolutionary Traditions], Hoc Tap, no. 133 (Fek- 
ruary 1967), 31. Women also are supposed to be used extensively i in militia units in the 
South. A Party directive of November 1967 on women’s role in the “Tet Offensive” set 
quotas for female guerrillas in village units at 50% in lowland areag and 12% in the 
a Viet-Nam Documents and Research Notes, no. 24 (Saigon: U.S. Mission, 


vance et San, “The Militia Women of Hoe Thi,” Thu Do Hanoi (28 October 1964). 
8, 682, 

"Maj. Gen. Le Hien Mai, “Women’s Role in the Armed Struggle eee the U.S. 
for National Salvation,” Nhan Dan (9 April 1971). J PRS 53,524. 

-Vietnam Courier, no. 345 (1 November 1971), 2 
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women to realize the implications of the expanded role the regime has made 
for them. However, Party leaders have consistently believed that the war-time 
mobilization of women should profoundly alter values, self-concepts and per- 
ceptions of women’s role that would be difficult to roll back and that these 
changes would be useful to economic reconstruction after the war. More- 
over, the number of women receiving education and technical training can- 
not begin to meet the needs of the “technical revolution” to which the DRV 
has assigned highest priority since 1969, so there should be no need to stop 
raising levels of education and training of women. Distinctions between the 
sexes in terms of the tasks considered appropriate for each to perform or 
positions to hold already have been largely obliterated, and the participation 
and status of women in the DRV’s public life can only continue to increase. 
- Is this expanded role paralleled in the seat of power, the Lao Dong Party ? 
Information on this question is very sketchy but suggests that it is, with 
qualification. In Thanh-hoa province, once considered a “citadel of feudal- 
ism,” it was said that in 1966 44% of all new Party members were women, 
while 21% of village Party committee members were women. If Thanh-hoa 
was representative of national trends, then in 1966 the proportion of women 
among new Party members was more than twice what it had been at any 
time in the past. From 1965 to 1969, the number of women leadership cadres 
in all of Northern Vietnam rose from 5.4% to 11.7% of the total.°° Other fig- 
ures confirm a pattern of increased rate of admission of women into the 
Party since 1965, first at the lowest levels in enterprises such as light in- 
dustry, where women comprise a majority of the labor force, then promoting 
them to leadership levels very slowly. A similar pattern is observable in the 
State administration, reflecting the longer time required to groom individuals 
for executive positions. When women do attain positions of leadership, how- 
ever, they tend to be second in command rather than first. Thus the DRV 
has eleven women holding vice-ministerial or equivalent posts but no female 
ministers. There are no women members of the Political Bureau and only 
two full and one alternate women members of the Central Committee. But 
it should be noted that as late as 1966 there were only two female vice-minis- 
ters, a figure which by 1970 had risen to five, and that one woman member 
of the Central Committee, Nguyen Thi Luu, was recently appointed chair- 
man of the important Reunification Committee. The rapidity with which 
women have achieved these positions suggests that they may occupy the very 
highest posts in the future, although there are grounds for skepticism. 

The elections of the Fourth Legislature of the National Assembly in April 
1971 shed additional light on the dimensions of women’s political promi- 
nence in the DRV. Because the Party contrdis the nominating process through 
the Vietnam Fatherland Front, the elections reveal prevailing values, priori- 
ties and images within the Party, and the small margin of choice allowed 
the voters suggests vague outlines of public opinion. The Front “introduced” 


Nguyên Thi Thap, “Phat huye . .,” 31. 
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522 of 529 candidates who ran for 420 seats.*! The interesting aspect of the 
results is that women, who constituted 35% of the candidates, evidently were 
the preferred losers, as women won less than 30% of the seats. Since there 
were 345 male candidates and 420 seats, women had been guaranteed 
seventy-five (18%) of the seats. If women candidates had not enjoyed this 
guarantee, more of them probably would have lost. This pattern was most 
marked in Hanoi, where half of all female candidates lost (compared with 
9.4% of the men), and women won only 24% of the city’s seats. The impli- 
cations of these results are not clear, and it would be premature to conclude 
that urban society is more anti-feminine than the countryside or that the 
cities remain bastions of bourgeois values. There is no evidence of unyield- 
ing resistance to a female presence in public affairs. But Party leaders ap- 
pear to be more anxious than the general populace, including women, to 
expand women’s political participation. 


CONCLUSION 


The women of Northern Vietnam have achieved a degree of economic and 
social independence and of political participation that compares favorably 
with other communist countries. They also enjoy greater equality with men 
than do their sisters in South Vietnam, a fact on whose political significance 
the material conditions of life have no bearing. With respect to this achieve- 
ment, the Lao Dong Party both before and after 1945 has been a catalyst of 
forces and processes already set in motion, although since that time it has 
steadily taken greater initiative. The Party did not invent the issue or the 
movement, and Party leaders’ notions of what women’s liberation and equal- 
ity should imply for Vietnamese society have undergone revision, generally 
toward a more radical and concrete conception. Commitment in the Party 
to raising the status of women always had a certain minimum set by ideo- 
ology, but it has increased in proportion to the need to mobilize an ever 
greater proportion of the population into war-related tasks. Revolutionary 
social change obviously involved some change in woman’s role, but the re- 
quirements of war and the perception of war as an opportunity to accelerate 
the rate of change have made Party leaders extremely receptive to concrete 
programs to improve the status of women. Women certainly would not have 
achieved their present degree of prominence by this point in time had the 
DRV been born into a less competitive environment, and the prevailing 
image among the elite of women’s capabilities and appropriate roles prob- 
ably would not have advanced to such a thoroughly egalitarian conception. 

The study of women in Vietnam illustrates how revolutions evolve in re- 
sponse to conditions external to Society, and how wars forcé®nations, espe- 
cially agrarian, technologically-deficient ones, to reduce their inequalities 
of right and condition. It has been observed that because women contributed 
to anti-colonial struggles in all Asian countries their rights could only be 


“These data were derived from documents collected in Viet-Nam Documents .. ., 
no. 95, parts I and II. ë 
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enlarged.2? The DRY now provides evidence that this process continues 
more energetically under the stimulation of post-colonial struggles. Ideology 
should not be ignored as a causal factor, but the imprint of experience on 
its interpretation and implementation is unmistakable, drawing Vietnamese 
communism further along a course distinguishable from that of other com- 
munist countries. 

The tendency to expand women’s participation most aggressively at the 
lowest levels and in the most menial tasks, and to admit women to executive 
positions very gradually and then usually as assistants, suggests that men 
may remain (as they have in the USSR) “more equal” than women for a 
long time. But this observation must be qualified by recognizing that women 
have established a momentum in their climb to power and that the mobili- 
zation of women on a mass basis and their appointment to leadership posts 
at the local level have wrought irrevocable and profound changes in popular 
values and attitudes, Even if the Party does not draw women into the highest 
precincts of Party politics on a basis of equality with men, it will have rev- 
olutionized the social roles of the sexes in daily life. 


**Barbara Ward (ed.), Women in the New Asia (Paris: UNESCO), 1963), 61. 
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HANOI vs. PEKING: 
POLICIES AND RELATIONS 
—A SURVEY 


/ King C. Chen 
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rofound is the friendship between Vietnam and China, who are both 
comrades and brothers.” This simple sentence of Ho Chi Minh has been 
repeatedly quoted by both China and North Vietnam in the past few years 
when they chose to express their friendship.’ Despite their differences from 
time to time, this quotation describes meaningfully Sino-Vietnamese rela- 
tions. 
The key words of this sentence are “comrades” and “brothers.” As “com- 
rades,” both Vietnam and China are engaged in a common revolutionary 
cause, under the guidance of Communist ideology; they struggle for similar 


revolutionary interests. As “brothers,” they are related, directly or indirectly, ` 


in culture, history, race, and geography; they seek their respective national 
interests. However, as brothers and comrades occasionally disagree with each 
other on issues, so do Vietnam and China. When the “small brother” com- 
plains of the ill-treatment of the “big brother,” a sentiment of nationalism 
creeps into their minds. In my opinion, therefore, any attempt to analyze 
Sino-Vietnamese relations, including this brief survey, must be based on 
these three major factors; namely, national interests, revolutionary interests, 
and nationalism. 


THREE FACTORS FOR ANALYSIS 


Chinese and Vietnamese National Interests. Generally, Chinese national 
interests are directed to oppose all foreign powers’ intervention, maintain 
national security, achieve unification, develop the economy, promote power 
and prestige, and establish an Asian as well as world leadership. Speci- 
fically, China is interested in Indochina, as the security of North Vietnam 
is a matter of China’s serious concern. Similarly, Vietnam is interested in 
the promotion of its security, uni§cation, prestige, power, ecapomic devel- 
opment, and, above all, the ending of foreign intervention. Hanoi does not 
pursue an Asian leadership, but it has demonstrated a desire for a leading 
position in Indochina. 


*For example, Peking Review, October 31, 1969, p. 7, March 12, 1971, p. 5, and Jen- 
min Jih-pao, November 20, 1971; Nhan Dan, "March D, and November 27, 1971; Vietnam 
Courier, No. 349 (November 29, 1971), p. 5. 
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Revolutionary Interests: Jn theory, China and Vietnam share some com- 
mon goals: they both are opposed to imperialism and colonialism, engaged in 
social transformation, committed to reforming human relationships and fos- 
tering world revolution. In practice, they have different social environments, 
different revolutionary methods and processes. While both are interested in 
communizing their societies, Vietnam does not follow the China model but 
seeks to build a socialism based on both Chinese and Soviet experiences. 
Moreover, China endeavors to fight against “Soviet revisionism,” whereas 
Vietnam tried first to mediate the Sino-Soviet ideological dispute, and later 
to maintain a cordial comradeship with the Soviet Union. 

: Nationalism. China and Vietnam entertain the common nationalistic senti- 
ment: opposition to foreign incursions, Western or Japanese, and complete 
independence free from any foreign interference. Such common sentiment 
cements their friendship. However, when China has turned expansionist 
toward Vietnam in the past, Vietnam resists; anti-Chinese nationalism grows 
strong. Examples are found in history, such as the revolt of Trung Trac and 
Trung Nhi in 40 A.D., the resistance to the Mongolian invasions in 1284 and 
1287, and Emperior Le Loi’s independence war in 1418-1427. The Chinese 
Nationalist occupation of Vietnam in 1945-46, provoked bitter anti-Chinese 
grievances and complaints. In the dificult moments in Hanoi-Peking rela- 
tions during the second Indochina war, a thinly covered anti-Chinese nation- 
alism crept into the Vietnamese mind. Undoubtedly, when Vietnam is com- 
pelled to resort to nationalism against China, their relationship becomes 
strained. 

The above three elements practically govern the two nations’ brotherhood 
and comradeship, their cooperation and conflict. With these factors in mind, 
let us turn to their mutual policies and relations since the escalation of the 
Vietnam War. 


THe BEGINNING OF THE ESCALATION 


The downfall of the Ngo Dinh Diem regime in November 1963 accelerated 
both American and North Vietnamese involvement in the war. While Wash- 
ington’s main concern was to keep the precarious post-Diem regime from 
collapsing, Hanoi’s leaders made an extremely important decision in De- 
cember 1963 to adopt an offensive strategy to intensify the military struggle 
in the South.* Meanwhile, Peking stepped up its military assistance to the 
Viet Cong. 


*After the Buddhist-student riots during the summer of 1963, Hanoi had not yet de- 
cided to adoptgan offensive strategy toward the,South. A comparison between Ho Chi 
Minh’s appeal and that of Mao Tse-tung in Jate August 1963 shows that while Mao pre- 
dicted Diem’s downfall, Ho refrained from such speculation. Ho’s position might have 
indicated his attempt to compromise with Saigon by seeking a “neutralization” of South 
Vietnam. Faced with the new, favorable situation in Saigon after the November coup, 
the Central Committee of the Lao Dong Party held its ninth plenum in December 1963, 
discussing its “international duties.” The meeting (1) adopted an offensive strategy 
toward the South, and (2) urged the unity of the Socialist camp for the settlement of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. See “Cgmmuniqué of the Ninth Plenary Session of the Central 
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To reaffirm the Hanoi leaders’ decision the January 1964 issue of Hoc 
Tap—the theoretical monthly of the Lao Dong Party—carried an editorial 
that rebutted the argument that the people in the South should pin their hope 
on the “sincere desire for peace” of the United States, denied the thesis that 
they should wait for twenty more years for the reunification of Vietnam 
through peaceful and economic competition, and upheld the assertain that 
they should rise up and integrate their political struggle with armed struggle.’ 
Obviously, this decision was clearly an alignment with Mao’s militant strat- 
egy and in opposition to Khrushchev’s policies of “economic competition” 
and “peaceful co-existence.” 

As the U.S. involvement increased, Ho Chi Minh convened a “Special 
Political Conference” in March 1964 to deliberate how to meet “United 
States aggression” in South Vietnam.* They may also have discussed how to 
obtain more Chinese aid. In any case, immediately after the Gulf of Tonkin 
incidents of August 2-4, 1964, China sent a squadron of MIG-15 and MIG-17 
jets to Hanoi and began to construct new jet airfields in Southwest China 
(presumably in Yunnan and Kwangsi) to provide Hanoi with an air sanc- 
tuary. At this point, North Vietnam’s interest in opposition to the United 
States coincided with China’s. Peking was determined to keep Hanoi in the 
fight while Moscow, under Khrushchev, had “ignored” Hanoi.® 

The bombing of North Vietnam created a new situation. Hanoi and Peking 
were forced to formulate new policies on the U.S., Chinese aid, and the new 
Soviet involvement in the war. 


Cuina’s THREE-No Po.uicy 


One month prior to the commencement of air raids on the North, Mao 
Tse-tung granted an interview to Edgar Snow in which he predicted that the 
U.S. would not expand the war to the North and stated that China would not 
go to war with the U.S. unless attacked by the latter. The bombing of the 
North may have surprised Mao. It provoked grave concern and a series of 
strategic “debates” in Peking. Foreign observers have engaged in lengthy 
discussions on the “debate,” arriving at some different conclusions on the 
ouster of the “hawk,” Lo Jui-ch’ing, and the victory of the “moderate,” Lin 


Committee of the Lao Dong Party,” Jen-min Jih-pao, January 23, 1964; Le Duan’s 
speech at the meeting, Some Questions Concerning the International Tasks of Our Party 
(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1964). 

“Balance of Forces and Strategic Offensive,” Hoc Tap, January 1964; Radio Hanoi, 
February 11, 1964 (emphasis added). 

‘The Historical Research Departmegt of the Lao Dong Party Cenal Committee, 
“Forty Years of Party Activity,” in Viet-Nam Documents and Research Notes, No. 76 
(April 1970), by United States Mission in Vietnam, American Embassy, Saigon, Viet- 
nam, pp. 63-64. 

®Moscow’s “ignoring” of North Vietnam was due partially to Hanoi’s siding with Pe- 
king and partially to Khrushchev’s “abandonment” policy toward Hanoi. See King C. 
Chen, “North Vietnam in the Sino-Soviet Dispute, 1962-64,” Asian Survey, September 
1964, pp. 1029-35. 

*Edgar Snow, “Interview with Mao,” The New Repubfic, February 27, 1965, pp. 17-23. 
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Piao.” While a distussion on the “debate” is beyond the scope of this survey, 
it should be noted that it is generally agreed that Mao Tse-tung’s views and 
power prevailed. He emerged as the victor and succeeded in formulating and 
executing a “three-no”’ policy. 


The first “no” was a rejection of the Soviet proposal for “united action” 
in Vietnam. After the escalation of the war, North Vietnam was in dire need 
of coordinated support from the Communist world. As a result of Kosygin’s 
visit to Hanoi in February 1965, Moscow proposed such a policy to Peking. 
Various sources indicate that the Soviet proposal included: (1) transit 
rights for Soviet military weapons through China; (2) the use of one or two 
airfields in Yunnan and the right to station 500 men at these air bases; (3) 
an air corridor over China; (4) permission for 4,000 Soviet military per- 
sonnel to pass through China on the way to Vietnam; and (5) trilateral talks 
among Russia, China and Vietnam to discuss the details of the proposal and 
future problems. Pham Van Dong supported the proposal.” But, except for 
the transit agreement which was concluded in early April 1965 after facing 
some difficulties, Peking formally rejected the rest of the proposal in No- 
vember 1965.19 


Peking’s rejection was obviously directed against Moscow, not Hanoi, 
but it was Hanoi that suffered. Mao may have suspected that Moscow was 
using the “united action” to achieve a Sino-Soviet rapprochement which 
would mean the failure of his anti-Soviet policy and that a Soviet military 
presence in China might result in Soviet military influence over Chinese 
military affairs. After the rejection, however, the “united action” issue was 
not dead. Moscow continued making similar proposals, and the Japanese 


*See Uri Ra’anan, “Peking’s Foreign Policy ‘Debate,’ 1965-1966,” in China in Crisis, 
Vol. 2: China’s Policies in Asia and America’s Alternatives (ed. by Tang Tsou), (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1968) ; Donald Zagoria, “The Strategic Debate 
in Peking,” in Ibid.; Harry Harding and Melvin Gurtov, The Purge of Lo Jui-ch’ing: 
the Politics of Chinese Strategic Planning (Rand Corp., R-548-PR, February 1971); 
and Michael Yahuda, “Kremlinology and the Chinese Strategic Debate, 1965-66,” The 
China Quarterly, January/March 1972. It seems that Uri Ra’anan has over-emphasized 
the foreign aspect of Lo Jui-ch’ing’s (and other purged leaders’) arguments while under- 
estimating the domestic aspect and other issues involved. Moreover, the position on 
Russia and Vietnam of most of the “debating” leaders took shape during the develop- 
ment of events in 1965-66, not formulated at the very beginning of the debate in early 
1965. For instance, P’eng Chen was one of the most anti-Soviet speakers in Djakarta in 
May 1965, but became “soft” on the Soviet issue in March 1966 when he was with the 
Japanese Communist delegation in China. Michael Yahuda focuses the issue from a 
broader perspective. 

"See “Refutagion of the New Leaders of the CPSU on ‘United Action’,” Peking Review, 
November 12, 1965; Edward Crankshaw’s report in The Observer (London), November 
14, 1965; Liao Ch’eng-chih’s interview, Tokyo Domestic Television (in Japanese) July 
15, 1965; Radio Moscow, Domestic Service, February 12, 1967. 

"Vietnam News Agency, April 13, 1965. 

See Peking Review, November 12, 1965. Liao Ch’eng-chih, Director of the Commis- 
sion of Overseas Chinese Affairs and Chairman of the Chinese-Japanese Friendship As- 
sociation, revealed in mid-July that the Soviet proposal to build an air base in Yunnan 
had been rejected. See Liao Ch’amg-chih, op. cit. 
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Communist delegation also tried to persuade Peking to cooperate with Mos- 
cow on Vietnam.!! Mao firmly resisted. 

The second “no” policy was that there would be no Sino-American war 
over Vietnam. Despite Peking’s militant statements against the U.S., this 
policy has been consistent. Mao discussed this policy with Edgar Snow in 
January 1965, Lin Piao made a similar assertion in September 1965,1? and 
Chou En-lai made a formal statement in April 1966 that China would not 
“take the initiative to provoke” a war with the United States.1% 

There were many good reasons for China to avoid such a war. Apart from 
the well known ones (that North Vietnam was not invaded by United States 
ground forces, that the Hanoi regime was not in danger, and that Peking 
had not been invited to intervene), there was also Mao’s cautious strategy 
which he has applied to crisis situations since 1928.14 He knew that China 
was no match for the U.S. militarily and that such a war would hurt both 
China and the U.S. while benefitting Russia. In retrospect, it is apparent that 
Mao’s policy has paved the way for the present Sino-American rapproche- 
ment. 

The third “no” policy was that there should be no peace talks over Viet- 
nam. After the Buddhist-student riots in the summer of 1963, Peking shifted 
its position on South Vietnam from an advocation of political struggle to 
armed struggle. China became almost the sole outside supplier of weapons 
to the Vietcong in 1963-64. After the bombing of the North began, Mao 
decided not to meet the U.S. air force directly, but instead sent some 50,000 
engineer-soldiers to repair the damage caused by the air raids from early 
fall 1965 to the spring of 1966.15 Meanwhile, Peking increased its military 
and economic aid. By early fall 1965, the pattern of Chinese involvement was 
established. Without its own massive participation, Peking saw significant 
advantages in the continuation of the war: it served as a factor to undermine 
a possible Soviet-American détente, presented a model for wars of national 
liberation in the third world, aroused anti-U.S. sentiment in China and 
around the world, and promoted the anti-war movement and other internal 
difficulties in the United States. Peking, therefore, rejected any peace talk 


“See Radio Moscow, November 27, 1965; Aleksandr N. Shelepin’s speech in Hanoi, 
Vietnam News Agency, January 9, 1966. For the Japanese Communist delegation’ s argu- 
ment, see Kikuzo Ito and Minoru ‘Shibata, “The Dilemma of Mao Tse-tung,” The China 
Quarterly, July-September 1968, pp. 59-60. Even in 1972, Moscow was still criticizing Pe- 
king for having betrayed the Vietnamese people and the international principles of the 
proletariat. Radio Moscow, Mandarin, January 10, 1 

12] in Piao, “Long Live the Victory of People’s Wal Peking Review, Vol. VII, No. 
36 „(September 3, 1965). m 

‘Peking Review, No. 20, May 13, 1968 p. 5. 

**#Mao’s cautious strategy was successfully applied, among others, to the confrontation 
between the Nationalist forces and the Chu-Mao Red Army in the summer of 1928, the 
Sian incident in 1936 and the Indian-Chinese border conflict i in 1962. For the less well 
known 1928 and 1936 crises, see Kung Ch’u, “Memoires,” in Ming Pao monthly (Hong 
Kong), No. 74 (February 1972) » Pp. 101-105; and Chang Kuo-tao’s panera in [bid., 
No. 55 ‘J uly 1970), pp. 84-89. 

18 Allen S. Whiting, op. cit., p. 77. s“ 
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proposal because “conditions for negotiations” were not yet ripe.*® It en- 
couraged Vietnam to fight until final victory. Mao once again applied his 
strategy of protracted struggle to bog down the enemy. He believed, as he 
told Edgar Snow, that the U.S. would lose its interest and withdraw in a 
short period of time.’ North Vietnam, therefore, should not negotiate a com- 
promise, but fight to the end. 


NORTH VIETNAM’s THREE-No COUNTER POLICY 


Faced with the unprecedentedly difficult war situation, Ho Chi Minh for- 
mulated his counter strategy. In Vietnamese fashion, his strategy can also be 
interpreted as a “three-no policy.?® 

The first “no” policy was that Hanoi refused to support Peking’s rejection 
of the Soviet “united action” proposal, and Pham Van Dong publicly en- 
dorsed Moscow’s call for such an action. Apart from soliciting more aid from 
China, Hanoi proceeded with the proposal by negotiating with other Com- 
munist nations and parties. It endorsed the views of the Japanese Commu- 
nist delegation in late February 1966 on the issue. Le Duan, on his way to 
Moscow for the 23rd Congress of the CPSU in March 1966, had reportedly 
sought to persuade the Chinese leaders in Peking to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union.?® Nhan Dans editorial of March 29 and Ho Chi Minh’s letter to the 
23rd Congress strongly urged the unity of the Communist bloc in opposition 
to the United States.?° As a result, many Communist nations and parties 
endorsed the call for unity and, particularly the Soviet Union, increased aid 
to Vietnam. China became increasingly isolated. 

The second “no” was that there should be no Chinese military intervention 
in Vietnam. Nhan Dan had warned on February 11, 1964 that if the U.S. 
attacked the North, it would have to fight “not only with North Vietnam, but 
also with China.”? After the escalation, however, Hanoi was silent on this 
point. Apparently, Hanoi saw no need for Chinese military intervention since 
U.S. forces were not invading North Vietnam, Mindful of the price that 
North Vietnam had paid for military occupation by the Chinese Nationalists 
in 1945-46, Ho was determined to keep both Chinese and American troops 


*°As revealed by a Hanoi general, Nguyen Van Vinh, in a speech made in April 1966, 
reported by Beverly Deepe, “Hew Hanoi Looks at Negotiating,” The Christian Science 
Monitor, May 9, 1968, p. 14. 

"Edgar Snow, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

Vietnamese, as well as Chinese, often use numerical symbols to express their views, 
principles, policies, and movements, although the Vietnamese way is less familiar to 
the Westerners. For instance, after the war was escalated, Ho Chi Minh’s regime formu- 
lated several pglicies in numerical symbols for ihe people to meet the war situation, For 
a summary of these various movements, see “Forty Years of Party Activity,” op. cit., 
p. 84; and Wilfred G. Burchett, Vietnam North (New York: International Publishers, 
1966), pp. 62, 91, 96. 

*°¥en-min Jih-pao, March 28, 1966, p. 1; The New York Times, March 30, 1966, p. 15. 

Hanoi, Vietnam News Agency, March 29, 1966, NYT, April 1, 1966, p. 6. 

Ho Chi Minh also warned that North Vietnam had “powerful friends ready to help.” 
See his interview with a reporter from Moscow, as reported by The New York Times, 
May 11, 1964. i 
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off North Vietnamese soil. Thus Hanoi never officially adrhitted the fact that 
its army was fighting in the South. This was Ho’s prudent policy to remove 
any justification for a U.S.-Saigon invasion of the North. In this respect, 
Hanoi’s interests coincided with Peking’s, although they had different 
motives. 

The third “no” policy was Hanoi’s refusal to support Peking’s no-peace- 
negotiations position. In December 1963, when the Central Committee of the 
Lao Dong Party adopted its offensive strategy toward the South, this was 
directed primarily against Saigon, not the United States. Hanoi planned to 
engage in a people’s war leading to a second “August Revolution” to over- 
throw the Saigon regime. Apparently, it did not anticipate the large-scale 
escalation that followed. Even the retaliatory bombing immediately after 
the Gulf of Tonkin incidents in August 1964 was a great surprise to Ho Chi 
Minh. After the war had been escalated, however, Hanoi had to meet the 
challenge. Any attempt to negotiate peace with the U.S. was criticized as 
“surrender.” General Nguyen Chi Thanh was sent to the South to direct the 
war, and the strategy of “attack, attack, and only attack” became the battle 
cry.?? The “hawk” prevailed over the “dove.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that Hanoi’s war strategy consti- 
tuted an acceptance of Peking’s no-peace policy. Rather, it was a gradually 
escalated situation from which the Hanoi leaders found it hard to suddenly 
reverse themselves to peace negotiations. But the “peace men” in Hanoi, who 
were minority in the Vietnamese leadership, were not silent. As Le Duc Tho 
revealed in February 1966, they questioned the wisdom of the war strategy 
at the showdown meeting of the Ninth Plenary in December 1963, and were 
pessimistic after the escalation of the war. After Peking’s refusal to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union on “united action,” Hanoi became more and more 
independent of Peking. Tho urged that the party 


“must constantly uphold the principle of independence, equality, mu- 
tual respect and assistance, and non-interference in each others’ internal 
affairs in the relations between friendly parties and . . . socialist coun- 
tries.”25 


Reading between the lines, one finds that “independence” was the central 
theme in Tho’s comments on North Vietnam’s foreign relations. One year 
later, Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh made known Hanoi’s first peace 
move,7* and then repeated it in October 1967 and January 1968. In early 


For a useful analysis of North Vietngm’s strategy, see Patrick J. Mc@arvey, Visions 
of Victory: Selected Vietnamese Communist Military Writings, 1964-1968 (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University, Hoover Institution, 1969), pp. 3-57. 

28¥.e Duc Tho, “Let Us Change the Trend and Step up the Party Building Task in 
Order to Insure Successful Execution of the Anti-U.S. Struggle for National Salvation,” 
Nhan Dan, February 3, 1966; February 1966 issue of Hoc Tap; Radio Hanoi, February 
6, 1966, Domestic Service, 0100 GMT. 

2¢Wilfred Burchett’s interview with Nguyen Duy Trinh, Vietnam Courier, February 
6, 1967. o 
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April 1968, Hanoż fully demonstrated its independence of Peking by accept- 

ing President Johnson’s offer for peace talks. 


Pekinc-Hanor RELATIONS: STRENGTH AND STRAINS 


From Strength to Strain, 1965-69: 1965 was a crucial year for Hanoi and 
Peking, as well as Washington and Moscow. So far as North Vietnam and 
China were concerned, their friendship first continued to flourish, but soon 
began to show difficulties. Both Hanoi and Peking disproved of peace at- 
tempts, condemning the peaces effort of President Tito and Prime Minister 
Shastri of India as American “imperialist errand boys.”?° China applauded 
both Pham Van Dong’s and Ho Chi Minh’s assertion of determination to 
fight “10 or 20 more years.” Hanoi did not want to surrender; Peking want- 
ed the U.S. bogged down in Vietnam. 


The Soviet “united action” proposal, however, served to drive a wedge 
between them. Mao saw that the war was “freezing Soviet-American rela- 
tions” as Brezhnev had complained; but he did not want to help Moscow 
through “united action.” Hanoi, on the contrary, desperately needed such a 
cooperation. Three weeks after Peking’s formal rejection of “united action,” 
Ho Chi Minh was reported to have personally appealed to Mao on this issue. 
Ho failed.?® China’s intransigence gave rise to Hanoi’s resentment toward 
Peking. 


1966 witnessed an increase in Soviet aid and Soviet-Vietnamese friend- 
ship, as well as China’s pressure on Hanoi to continue the war. After the visit 
by Alexander N. Shelepin, Soviet Presidium member, in January, Soviet aid 
was increased in significant quantity, including 100 MIG-17, 19 and 21 jet 
fighters. The bombing of Hanoi in late June stiffened the Soviet position on 
Vietnam; this attitude was reinforced by the “united action” of the Warsaw 
Pact nations. The standing ovation given to Le Duan at the 23rd Congress 
of the CPSU clearly signaled the growing Vietnamese-Soviet friendship. 


Peking seemed to be fighting a losing battle. It tried to gain Hanoi’s co- 
operation in denouncing all peace proposals, and demanded that the U.S. 
should immediately and unconditionally withdraw or else Vietnam “should 
carry through the war to the end.”*" From April to June, there were reports 
and denials of obstruction to the transit of Soviet aid materials to Vietnam 
through China.?8 Peking may have used such obstruction as a leverage to 
keep Hanoi under control. 

Hanoi did not submit to Peking’s pressure. Throughout 1967, Hanoi 
moved towasel an independent policy omtwo directions: the possibility of 
peace talks and a closer Soviet relationship. In early January 1967, Pham 


Vietnam News Agency, August 1, 1965. 

Radio Paris, December 6, 1965, Domestic Service in French, 1300 GMT. 

27 Jen-min Jih-pao, December 20, 1966, 

78Radio Budapest, April 21, 1965, Domestic Service, 1840 GMT. Vietnam’s denial was 
published in Peking Review, July 15, 1966, p. 31. 
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Van Dong softened Hanoi’s position, announcing that Hanoi’s four condi-` 
tions of 1965 were basic conditions for the settlement of Vietnam problems, 
not for peace talks.”° In early February, Nguyen Duy Trinh listed a bombing 
halt as the only condition for peace negotiations, This latter statement was 
repeated by Trinh in October 1967 and January 1968. Moscow supported 
Hanoi. As Premier Kosygin said in February when he visited London that 
cessation of American bombing was “necessary in order to enable talks to 
take place.’”’3° 


China disliked these developments, and applied more préssure on Hanoi. 
According to a report from Moscow, the Soviet Union indicated that the 
Chinese had placed new restrictions on the shipment of Soviet aid materials 
to Vietnam. In May, Chou En-lai was quoted as having said that China would 
send troops to Vietnam in the event of a “sellout peace.”?1 


It was thus a logical development that President Johnson’s offer for peace 
talks on March 31, 1968 was accepted by Hanoi, endorsed by Moscow and 
rejected by Peking as “a trick.” But Hanoi reaffirmed that “we want peace. 
... We do not wish to continue the war.’°? In a few months, Peking and 
Hanoi drifted further apart as Hanoi’s spokesman in Paris supported the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968 and China condemned it 
as “social-imperialism.” Angered at Hanoi, China carried a complete news 
blackout on the Paris talks for seven months, reduced news stories on the 
war in Jen-min Jih-pao from several items per day to almost zero, and sent 
no fraternal delegation to Vietnam for fifteen months until Ho Chi Minh’s 
death.°? Undoubtedly, the Cultural Revolution had almost crippled Chinese 


*°*Dong’s interview with Harrison E. Salisbury, Text in the New York Times, January 
8, 1967, p. 34. The four conditions were (1) recognition of the independence, sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity of Vietnam and the withdrawal of U.S. forces from the 
area pending reunification of Vietnam; (2) respect for the military provisions of the 
1954 Geneva agreement, including those barring foreign forces; (3) settlement of South 
Vietnam’s internal affairs by the South Vietnamese in accordance with the program of 
the National Liberation Front; and (4) peaceful reunification of Vietnam by the peo- 
ples of North and South without foreign interference. 


The New York Times, February 9, 1967, p. 1. 
*1For these two reports, see the New York Times, February 10 and May 17, 1967. 


Statement of Hoang Tung, chief editor of Nhan Dan, as reported from Hanoi by Wil- 
liam C. Baggs, in the New York Times, April 13, 1968, p. 4. 


The following table illustrates the trend of the delegation exchanges between Peking, 
Hanoi and Moscow, 1964-71: 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


N. Vietnam to China 34 læ . 26 13 5 7° 12 27 
N. Vietham to Russia 17 1l 13 17 18 8 9 5 
China to N. Vietnam 17 17 8 2 0 2 3 T 
Russia to N. Vietnam 8 8 6 10 6 7 3 9 


Sources: Broadcasts from North Viet-Nam, Communist China and the Soviet Union as 
monitored in Washington, D.C., 1964-71. 
Note: The two delegations from Peking to Hanoi in 1969 were for Ho’s funeral. 
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foreign relations, bit the conflict of interests lee o the strained relations 
between: Hanoi and*Peking. NS 

From Strains to Re-establishment, 1969-1972: When Ho Chi Minh died 
in September 1969, Chou En-lai flew to Hanoi and paid his final respect to 
Ho. Pham Van Dong returned Chou’s visit in October of the same year for 
the celebration of the Chinese 20th anniversary. Relations between the two 
governments were gradually reestablished. 

The Cambodia crisis of early 1970 provided a golden opportunity for 
China. Mao Tse-tung offered Prince Sihanouk an official residence in Peking, 
treated the deposed prince as a constitutional chief of state, and helped orga- 
nize a united front for the Indochinese Communists and revolutionaries. On 
several occasions, China, Vietnam, and their Indochinese allies rejected 
Soviet exploratory peace moves, a French peace proposal and Indonesia’s 
peace plan on Cambodia. China, not Russia, emerged from the crisis as the 
comrade and protector of the revolutionary cause in Indochina. 

The Laos invasion of February-March 1971 gave Peking another oppor- 
tunity to ally itself closely with Hanoi. The invasion compelled the North 
Vietnamese to stand and fight. After President Nixon had refused to rule 
out a wider U.S. air war or a Saigon invasion of the North, Hanoi was seri- 
ously concerned about another surprise move by Nixon. At the height of the 
crisis, North Vietnam invited Chou En-lai for a “secret” visit on March 5-6, 
intended more to discourage a U.S. surprise attack. In their joint commu- 
niqué China promised to give all-out assistance to Vietnam to meet further 
escalation, “not flinching even from the greatest national sacrifices.”°+ By 
this time, Peking (but not Hanoi) probably knew that “ping-pong diplo- 
macy” was developing. 

The Sino-American rapprochement in 1971-72 certainly came as a shock 
to Vietnam. Since China had campaigned against a peace talks policy on Viet- 
nam, Peking’s decision to negotiate with Nixon was viewed by Hanoi as a 


Another evidence to indicate the trend of Hanoi’s relations with Peking and Moscow is 
Chinese and Soviet aid to North Vietnam as shown in the following table (in million US 


dollars) : 
1954-1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
Soviet Aid 365 295 510 705 530 370 420 415 
(military) (210) (360) (505) (290) (120) (75) (100) 
(economic) ( 85). (150) - (200) (240) (250) (345) (315) 
Chinese “Aid - * 679 - n0 170 225. ` 200 195 150 175 © 
„ (military) ms . ( 60) .( 95) (145) (100) (105) (90) ( 75) 
(economic) - C50). (75) (80) (100) (90) ( 60) (100) 


Sources: (1) The figures rare 1954 to 1964 are my estimates. 
(2) We figures from 1965. to 1971 are estimates of the 
l ate Department, April 1972. ° 


- §4Toint Communiqué of the-Central Committee of the Communist Party of China and 
the Government of the People’s Republic of China, and the Central Committee of the 
Viet Nam Workers’ Party and the Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam,” 
Jen-min Jih-pao, March 11, 1971. For a more detailed discussion on the 1971 crisis, see 
my article “The Chinese Role” in Gene Hsiao (ed.), The Role of External Powers in the 
Indochina Crisis, (Carbondale: Southern Hlinois University Press, forthcoming). 

ê 
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betrayal. Immediately after Nixon had returned to tht U.S. from China; 
Hanoi assailed Nixon as a “bellicose, ferocious, ruthléss and tricky imperial- 
ist ringleader,” and declared the U.S. as the “enemy No. 1 of all nations in 
the world.”85 Chou En-lai quickly flew to Hanoi on March 3 to explain. 
Chou’s diplomatic taléats may have satisfied Hanoi’s leaders, yet Sino-Viet- 
namese relations exper: Sced a decline. 

Moreover, the Sino-American thaw ‘has de-escalated the Chinese propa- 
ganda war. Peking reacted comparatively mildly to the Haiphong blockade 
and the resumption of bombing in the North in 1972. It may prove to be true 
that Nixon’s move sought to divide the Communist world, as Xuan Thuy has 
commented. al 


CONCLUSIONS 


Based on the above brief survey, I would like to make several points. 
First, China’s “three-no” policy had been consistent from 1965 until Nixon’s 
visit to China. The Sino-American thaw was considered to be in Peking’s in- 
terest because of Peking’s concern over the Soviet Union and Japan, not Viet- 
nam. And yet the general peace atmosphere, including American-Soviet 
negotiations, may have some effects on the settlement of the Vietnam war. To 
achieve such effects, the U.S., not China, should adopt a low-key and truly 

“sincere” attitude toward Hanoi. In short, the successful approach to Peking 
should be applied to Hanoi. 

Second, Vietnam’s “three-no” policy has been consistent since 1965, and 
the change i in China’s policy toward the U.S. may not bring about a change 
in Vietnam’s policy. On the contrary, it may reinforce it. If the general nego- 
tiation atmosphere and the 1972 blockade-bombing are to render some effects 
on the settlement of the war, Hanoi would continue to insist it be reached 
between Vietnam and the U.S., not China and Russia. This does not imply 
that an anti-Peking policy will prevail in Vietnam; rather Hanoi is in search 
of complete independence and sovereignty, respected iby the big powers. In 
Vietnam’s foreign relations, Le Duan is generally in charge of Soviet and 
East European affairs, and Pham Van Dong of Chinese and Asian affairs. 
With the division of labor, Vietnam’s relations with China are in the hands of 
the “moderate” Dong and will remain moderate as long as he is in power. 

-Third, in the long run, the factors of cooperation and conflict will continue 
to govern‘the Sino-Vietnamesé relationship. There are limits, however.-On 
the one hand, China will not make Vietnam a Chinese satellite and is unlikely 
to invade Vietnam as the Soviet Union did in Czechoslovakia. On the other 
hand, Vietnam will not become an “Albania” for China and is very unlikely 
to denounce China publicly aseAlbania did Russia. There®may be further 
fluctuations in their relations in the future, but these are not likely to go to 
execs: 


-Nhan Dan, March 3, 1972. 
The New York Times, July 23, 1971, p. 2. 
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-Finally, Hanoi arid Peking hold different views on the U.S. presidential 
politics: while Hanoi does not want to see Richard Nixon reelected in 1972, 
Peking is neutral. The reasons are multifold: (1) Nixon has reescalated the 
war by bombing the North and blockading Haiphong; (2) Nixon has re- 
fused to remove Nguyen Van Thieu and to set a date for total withdrawal; 
(3) if Nixon is not reelected, a secret Nixorn-Chou or Nixon-Brezhnev deal 
on Vietnam (if any) will be cut short or will become impossible to imple- 
ment; and (4) a new Democratic president in.1973 may disengage American 
involvement in Indochina much more rapidly than Nixon. China, however, 
would not mind dealing with Nixon, although it could negotiate with a new 
Democratic president as well. 





KING C. CHEN, an associate professor of political science at Rutgers University, is 
currently (1972-73) a senior fellow at the Research Institute on Communist Affairs, 
Columbia University. ad 
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CHINA AND 
WESTERN EUROPE 


/ Giovanni Bressi 


A mout less dramatic than the Sino-American rapprochement, the in- 
crease in contact between China and Western Europe in the last two years 
represents an equally important shift in the strategy of Peking’s foreign 
policy. In a way, this was a predictable consequence of the rationale that led 
to the dialogue with Washington. Here the Chinese leaders began to imple- 
ment a strategy similar to that formulated by Kissinger for American foreign 
policy, which actively promotes the playing off, one against another, of the 
various poles of power on the world scene: firstly the U.S.A.-China-U.S.S.R. 
triangle and then the two emerging forces of Western Europe and Japan. 
Unlike the U.S. strategy, however, the Chinese intend to use dynamism to 
create states of crisis rather than to bring about new equilibria. 

If this strengthening of Sino-West European links is to continue to an 
important level, unforseeable shifts in world power are bound to result. The 
Soviets’ increasing reaction against the development of relations between 
China and Western Europe indicates their concern with this.1 Also the U.S. 
must realize that, in the not too distant future, a coordination of Western 
European and Chinese foreign policy could become a serious obstacle in the 
way of certain of its own international designs. 

Since the end of World War II, when both Western Europe and China 
emerged exhausted, their mutual relations have been hampered by factors 
not only relating to their differing ideologies, but also to their respective 
allegiances to the U.S. and the Soviet Union. Thus their emergence on the 


*Recently Soviet allegations against China’s policy in Western Europe have intensified. 
At the end of August 1971—soon after it had been announced that a high level Chinese 
ministerial delegation would visit Paris in September-October—Isvetzia charged Peking 
with seeking alliances with capitalist countries. In January, February and March 1972 
a series of articles published by Pravda accused the Chinese leaders of developing links 
with the West European countries to better oppose the Warsaw Pact and the economic 
collaboration within Comecon. This was, evidently a reaction to laudatory comments in 
the Chinese press in@hat period on Western Europe end was part of the more general 
propaganda against Chinese foreign policy before Nixon’s trip to Peking. However, it 
also showed Moscow’s concern that China, after having strengthened its security in Asia 


. through a rapprochement with the United States, tried to do the same in Europe, thus 


making Soviet policy there more difficult. In July 1972 the Soviet and East German press 
accused Peking; on the occasion of ex-Foreign Minister Shroeder’s visit to China, of 
trying to sabotage the European Security Conference and the East-West peaceful co- 
existence by forging links with “reactionary” forces in West Germany, which had op- 
posed the ratification of the treaties with Moscow and Warsaw. Ae ON 
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world scene and their initial political dialogue represents a major dual de- 

fiance of bipolarism, on the one hand in the developed areas, and on the 

other hand from the Third World. However, some of the old obstacles still 

lie in their path. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


To understand this rapprochement and its possible developments, it is es- 
sential to examine briefly Sino-Western European relations since the estab- 
lishment of the Peoples’ Republic in 1949. In the fifties, the international 
situation did not allow China to play an active part on the Western European 
scene. Relations with China remained modest, discontinuous, and never 
reached a satisfactory level of communication even with the few countries 
which had recognized Peking. 

The first watershed in Sino-Western European relations was the Korean 
armistice in 1953. Previously the strengthening of links between China and 
Western Europe was severely hampered by the fact that China and the Euro- 
pean allies of Washington were fighting each other on the Korean peninsula. 
Starting in 1953, China seemed to move towards a relaxation of tension with 
Western powers in general (Geneva, Bandung). But this policy led only as 
far as ambassadorial meetings with the U.S., because of the policy of con- 
tainment adopted by Washington. After the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, China returned to a more rigid stance because the dispute 
with Moscow over peaceful coexistence was beginning, and Peking feared 
that Moscow might make a deal with the U.S. behind its back. The lack of 
desire to compromise with Peking shown by Washington was reflected in all 
America’s allies, both because of the cold war in Europe and because of the 
strong political and economic ties which bound the European governments 
to Washington. Anyway, still too weak, disunited and under strong American 
influence, Europe did not have much to offer to China, still passing through 
a regional phase in its foreign policy. 

The Cold War Blockade: Of the major European countries only Britain 
recognized the new Chinese regime in January 1950. The U.K. did not 
automatically associate Communist China with Stalinist Russia, and had in 
Hong Kong an indispensable foothold for its interests in Asia—which re- 
mained conspicuous. It further was led by the Asian Commonwealth coun- 
tries to accomplish this act of realpolitik towards China. 

Some other European countries followed the British example—Holland, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden and Finland. France did not: the exchange 
of ambassadors between Pekjng and the Ho Chi-Minh ggvernment in Janu- 
ary 1950, and the support given by the Chinese troops to the Vietminh, start- 
ing in late 1949, led the French government to reject the idea of an early 
recognition of Peking. The Italian government around the end of 1949 
briefly considered recognition of China, but preferred to wait until the U.S. 
had decided on a new strategy towards China. West Germany, which like 
the People’s Republic was established in 1949, was neither powerful nor 
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interested enough to make quick decisions in an area so far remote from its 
immediate interests. 3 i oe 
- The Chinese government, for its part, did not seem in any great hurry to 
establish diplomatic relations at all costs. For example, when the British 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin addressed a note to the new government 
accepting it as the “de jure” government of China, and proposing to send a. 
Chargé d’Affaires “pending the appointment of an ambassador,” Peking 
received him. However, the Chinese government, putting matters of substance 
before diplomatic relations, did not recognize the British diplomat as Chargé 
d’Affaires but simply as a delegate sent to negotiate the establishment of re- 
lations. In China’s view, three main problems needed to be settled before 
an exchange of ambassadors could take place: British support for Peking in 
the United Nations, the Chinese property in Hong Kong that the Communist 
government claimed, and the question of the British consul on Taiwan, who 
was accredited to the provincial government of the island and not to the 
Nationalist government, which made British recognition of Peking look 
fairly ambiguous. 

The outbreak of the Korean war stopped any further expansion of contact 
with Western Europe. Notwithstanding the British participation in the Ko- 
rean war, diplomatic links were maintained between the two countries, even 
after the Chinese intervention. One of the reasons for this was the concilia- 
tory posture which Britain adopted on a number of occasions: for example 
when the U.K. urged that a Chinese delegation should be invited to the U.N. 
and when the British government showed great reluctance to accept the U.N. 
resolution branding the Chinese as aggressors. 


With the Geneva Conference on Indochina in 1954, China’s political dia- 
logue with Britain and France became somewhat more consistent. As co- 
chairman of the conference, Anthony Eden had the occasion to meet Chou 
En-lai personally and negotiations between the two delegations at Geneva 
led to the formal recognition of a permanent British envoy in Peking and the 
dispatch of a Chinese Chargé d’Affaires to London, the Chinese government 
making a formal reply on September 2, 1954, to the British recognition of 
January 6, 1950. French Prime Minister Pierre Mendes-France also met 
Chou En-lai in Zurich in May 1954 and one day after the closure of the 
Geneva conference, on July 21, 1954. The atmosphere further improved 
when Chou En-lai praised Mendes-France, together with Pham Van Dong, 
Molotov and Eden for “the fine spirit of conciliation they have shown.” The 
interviews of Eden and Mendes-France with Chou En-lai seemed important 
events in West Eurgpean-Chinese relations pringipally because it was thought 
that China could be included in the general thaw that was occurring between 
the two blocs. In 1955, in fact, some major events pointed in that direction; 
in May the four big powers had signed a treaty with the Austrian govern- 
ment, by which they restored Austria’s independence. The German Federal 
Republic had established diplomatic links with the Soviet Union in Septem- 
ber. Meanwhile, in July the leaders of the U.S., the Soviet Union, Great 
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Britain and France had met at Geneva to discuss means of reducing tension 
on the continent. “The spirit of Geneva” seemed to have some effect on Sino- 
American relations too. The more moderate line which Chou En-lai used at 
the Bandung Conference, his overtures to the U.S. and the diplomatic pres- 
sures exerted by London and Moscow during the Geneva meeting led to the 
opening of negotiations between China and the U.S. in the Swiss capital in 
August 1955. However, the U.S. did not depart from its previous policy, 
appearing on the contrary to be very sensitive to any initiative which could 
undermine the unity of the Western world on the Chinese question. Accord- 
ing to the State Department, any further initiative of any kind on the part of 
any Western country would have dangerously strengthened Peking’s nego- 
tiating position with the U.S. 

No European country was at that time interested or powerful enough to 
contradict the U.S., the world still appearing to be divided into two mono- 
lithic blocs and all the European governments being fully committed to trans- 
atlantic solidarity. Moreover the recognition of China since the Korean war 
had become a basic element in the cold war. No longer was it a problem for 
individual NATO countries, but one which could only be solved collectively. 
The Chinese leaders were fully aware that, with the end of the civil war, 
American pressures on China were not finished and that these were tightly 
linked to America’s domination of the rest of the world and the Far East in 
particular. 

The Chinese government reacted with a policy which was adopted again 
and more vigorously in the sixties: on one hand they considered the weaken- 
ing of American power on all fronts and by every method to be useful to 
them; on the other they considered the “imperialist” front as a divisible 
entity, subject to centrifugal force, on the assumption that through a series 
of tactical maneuvers on China’s part the mutual antagonism in the enemy 
camp could be accentuated. As to diplomatic recognition, the Chinese had 
always been convinced that the U.S. policy of non-recognition was bound to 
create contradictions within individual Western countries, resulting first in 
resistance and then in rejection of Washington’s line. 

Given this unbridgeable antagonism, China achieved very little. The nego- 
tiations with Italy between 1955 and :1956 resulted in no political openings. 
The Chinese had asked for the establishment of diplomatic links and, failing 
this, for an inter-governmental trade agreement.” The Italian delegation pro- 
- posed to open private trade offices in Rome and Peking; the Chinese delega- 
tion refused and on this the negotiations broke down after a few meetings. 
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2As to relations with Bonn, in April 1955 Peking declared that the war with Germany 
officially terminated. After the establishment of diplomatic links between Moscow and 
Bonn in September, the People’s Daily expressed China’s hope of normalizing relations 
with the Federal Republic. West Germany, however, rejected even preliminary talks 
with Peking so as not to disturb U.S. policy with China and in conformity with its newly 
adopted Hallstein Doctrine. This precluded diplomatic relations with Peking, since the 
People’s Republic had established diplomatic links with East Berlin, developing a par- 
ticularly friendly relationship with the German Democratic Republic. i 
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France could do no better, though for a period rumors circulated that French 
recognition was pending. France could only offer to send an ambassador to 
Peking, while keeping a Chargé d’Affaires in Taiwan and to discuss transi- 
tional formulae relating to the United Nations. This could not interest the 
Chinese, but only disturb them. It would have been a breach in the system 
of all-or-nothing, which they clearly preferred since they knew that by hold- 
ing to it they would one day obtain all. 

Prospects of better relations with the U.K. proved equally mediocre. Pe- 
king found the British stance on China more and more ambiguous and. 
always more dependent upon American wishes. True, the British government 
had stuck to.a rather moderate policy during the Korean war, but at the same 
time Britain had shifted from its less equivocal assertions of the Cairo and 
Potsdam conferences on the international status of Taiwan to the position of 
saying that the sovereignity of the island was “undetermined” in 1951 when 
the Peace Treaty with Japan was signed. In the following years the U.K. had 
stuck to its position, even increasing the ambiguity of its situation. In Jan- 
uary 1952 Churchill and Eden, after a visit to Washington, joined in a 
declaration that Formosa would stay out of Communist hands. In 1955 the 
British position shifted again to the view that the Cairo declaration was only 
a “statement of intentions” to the even vaguer assertion in 1958 that the 
problem of Taiwan was “an international one in which a number of nations 
are concerned.” In 1956 Britain had decided, against the will of the U.S., to 
liberalize considerably the list of commodities under CHIMCON embargo, 
but China paid more attention to the fact that the U.K. had supported, since 
1957, the American proposal to postpone discussions about the Chinese seat 
at the U.N. 


Western Europe’s continuing involvement in colonial policies in Asia and 
Africa did not help to bring about a real improvement of relations between 
the two sides. The U.K. was actively repressing a Communist rising in 
Malaysia, had an important naval base in Singapore, and had adopted the 
containment of China policy by joining SEATO in 1955. In the Middle East 
British influence was still strong, as was its readiness to meddle with the 
region’s affairs. The Suez (1956) and Jordan (1958) campaigns were hardly 
likely to please Peking. The same was true with France which, in the 1950s, 
had remained equally a “colonial” power. The bloody conflict in Indochina 
was hardly over when a new war in Algeria began against the local liberation 
movement. Paris had also participated in the Suez campaign and had, like 
London, important interests in Africa. Holland was still picking quarrels 
with the new Indosesian government and Belgjum still retained its colony in 
the Congo. In the same period, Peking was supporting liberation movements 
in the Third World, favoring “active neutralism.” 

A further obstacle was the increasing importance of the réle Peking played 
in the Eastern bloc after Stalin’s death and the policy it advocated with 
regard to the West. The destalinization process, introduced by Krushchev at 


` the 20th Congress of the CPSU Rad thrown Eastern Europe into confusion: 
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in October 1956 Poland and Hungary revolted and the Chinese had to inter- 
vene in East European affairs to restore the shattered unity of the Commu- 
nist bloc. 

For the Chinese leaders the peaceful coexistence policy that Krushchev 
was evolving looked very dangerous because “imperialism,” according to the 
Chinese, was not ready to accept it fully and always tried to sabotage the 
Socialist camp. Wasn’t the Hungarian rebellion a result of imperialist med- 
dling? Wasn’t the U.S. showing continuing aggression toward China? The 
policy of peaceful coexistence was a positive one, but it had to be conducted 
with more strength “against” imperialism, not “with” it. One of the basic 
differences in strategy around which the Sino-Soviet dispute was growing 
was the Chinese refusal to accept the concept of different paths to Socialism, 
i.e., the rejection of the electoral process as a means of taking power. Though 
this may not have been the most important difference in strategy, it was 
highly relevant to relations with the Western European countries. The rejec- 
tion of the electoral process could not fail to worry Western governments and 
in any case had been abandoned even by major Communist parties, such as 


the French and Italian. 


The toughening in China’s foreign policy then taking place was of course 
a consequence of the radical evolution inside China itself, but was also largely 
a reaction to the failure of the peaceful coexistence line, introduced so care- 
fully by Peking in the early 1950s, and so hopefully pursued at Geneva and 
Bandung. The only positive political contacts made between China and West- 
ern Europe were with representatives of -opposition parties: the Labour 
Party delegation led by Attlee and Bevin in 1954; Socialist Italian deputy 
Pietro Nenni in 1955; French ex-Premier Edgar Faure in 1957, as well as a 
number of trade missions that had visited China in this period. In fact, there 
had been an increase of trade after 1954, but in 1955 82% of Chinese foreign 
trade was still directed to the Eastern bloc. Diplomatic links with new West 
European countries were not likely to-come in the near future and the state- 
ment made by Mao Tse-tung to Edgar Faure in 1957, “France can once again 
play a role of rapprochement, of mediation,” was, for the time being, no 
more than a political wish for later years. | 

It is no wonder that when in March 1957 the Treaty of Rome was signed 
providing for the establishment of the European Common Market and of 
Euratom, the Chinese reaction was negative. The daily Ta Kung Pao com- 
mented on March 28 that the signing of the treaties meant the further divi- 
sion of Germany and Europe and the aggravation of the threat of war. 
These documents signed by the Western European countrits were a new ver- 
sion of the defunct “European Defense Community Treaty.” In setting up 
an atomic energy community, the Western European nations meant to allow 
and assist West Germany in the manufacture of nuclear weapons, the paper 
said. “If Western European countries do not change their stand of trailing 
behind the United States policy of cold war, they will never break away from. 
the domination of the United’ States dollars—economically, politically and 
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militarily”; the paper pointed out, “the formation of a Common Market can- 
not improve the position of West Europe, nor can it make West Europe less 
dependent on the United States.” Ta Kung Pao concluded by saying that if 
the six Western European countries really wanted to cooperate economically 
and in the peaceful use of atomic energy, the alternative was to adopt the 
Soviet proposals for general European cooperation and the establishment of 
a collective security system in Europe. 

Major developments in world politics made China reevaluate her position 
vis-à-vis Western Europe between the 1950s and the 1960s. The most impor- 
tant of these changes was the precarious but undeniable rapprochement de- 
cided upon by the two major world powers. In this the Chinese saw an at- 
tempt to maintain the status quo and to establish a condominium between 
them. The Soviet rapprochement with Washington was considered as being 
directed against China, because it implied the sacrifice of Moscow’s allies, 
the strengthening of the Soviet’s all-around role within the Socialist bloc, 
while China was kept outside the trend of detente especially by the United 
States. 

In the Western world Gaullist France similarly felt an aversion towards 
the Soviet-American duopoly and aimed to make the U.S. aware of the in- 
creased weight of France. Thus, a convergence of interests between the two 
countries occurred. In the early part of the Fifth Republic this had been 
hindered by the fact that France was engaged in repressing the Algerian war 
of independence. Peking would probably have welcomed France’s recogni- 
tion, but could hardly accept a political dialogue with Paris because of its 
third world policies and, in particular, its active support of the Algerian 
Front. Since 1962 Peking viewed with increasing pleasure De Gaulle’s at- 
tempts at detachment from the U.S. and his refusal of “systematic align- 
ment.” The areas in which the Peking and Paris foreign policies had points 
in common were growing. In 1962 during the Geneva Conference on Laos, 
the two countries had very similar views on the coalition government to be 
set up in South Vientiane and in 1963 the Moscow nuclear agreement was 
rejected by both France and China, each being interested in developing an 
independent nuclear defense system. Thus it was natural that in January 1964 
the French government recognized the Peking regime. The advantages for 
China stemming from the French initiative were considerable. America’s 
policy of diplomatic isolation suffered an important setback as other Euro- 
pean countries as well as those in the Third World might now follow France’s 
example. 

Thus, for Pekinggthe traditional world divisien of the 1950s became more 
complex. To the intermediate zone- of the underdeveloped countries lying 
between the socialist and capitalist camps, a second zone could now be added, 
consisting of the whole of Western Europe, Japan and Canada. 

A People’s Daily editorial of January 21, 1964 threw some light on the 
new trends within Chinese foreign policy and supplied rationalization for 
what had to be done. Countries in*the second zone, according to the Chinese 
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thesis, had dual characters: “While the ruling classes are exploiters and op- 
pressors, these countries are themselves subjected to United States control, 
interference and bullying. . . . Therefore they have something in common 
_ with the Socialist countries.” The People’s Daily went on to say: “It is pos- 
sible for all forces, except United States imperialism and its lackeys, to unite. 

. The Socialist countries should vigorously support the anti-United States 
struggle in the intermediate zone.” A few days later Mao Tse-tung took up 
the subject with a group of French deputies, stating that the moment Britain 
could rid itself of the role of courtier to the U.S., there would be a Third 
World from London to Tokyo, encompassing Paris and Peking. 

Peking was perfectly aware of the possibility of ups and downs and com- 
promises between the U.S. and its Western rival allies. The People’s Daily 
recalled that on all problems in which the fundamental interests of the U.S. 
were at stake, Western Europe would stand by Washington. De Gaulle him- 
self in 1963 had declared that the alliance with America was “the funda- 
mental premise” of French foreign policy. And, in fact, even French Premier 
Pompidou a few weeks after the recognition of Peking, suggested that the 
people of Taiwan were entitled to self-determination, with the evident pur- 
pose of placating the U.S. on this issue. 

This highly complex situation, to a certain extent positive but still for the 
most part unfavorable to China, was pointed out again during the talks that 
China had in the same period with two other countries belonging to the sec- 
ond intermediate zone, Italy and West Germany. The Rome government, 
having for one year included the Socialist party which was in favor of rap- 
prochement with China, decided again to offer the Chinese an exchange of 
trade offices. This time the Chinese government was quick to accept, but the 
Italians, under pressure from the State Department, delayed the actual sign- 
ing of the agreement until after the American presidential elections. The 
Chinese were satisfied with this situation because they regarded a private 
commercial agreement with a pro-American country as “de facto” diplo- 
matic recognition and as a preliminary phase in the establishment of full 
diplomatic relations. 


Negotiations with West Germany, being structurally more influenced by 
American policy, were inconclusive. After France’s spectacular initiative, 
the Bonn government thought that it might use negotiations with China as a 
lever in negotiations with the Soviet Union. China, on its part, wanted to 
formalize its trade with West Germany and thought that negotiations with 
Bonn would strain relations between the U.S. and Germany and bring the 
Chinese issue into the Ametican presidential campaigh. In May, Chinese 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi gave an interview to a German daily, in which he 
did not mention the German Democratic Republic (referring throughout to 
“the two parts of Germany”) nor the Berlin question—both burning issues 
in Germany— indicating that the Chinese were ready to commence a dialogue 
with Bonn. Negotiations to establish a trading formula began shortly there- 
after. The German delegates proposed "a commodities trade agreement 
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requesting a specific extension to West Berlin. The Chinese, wanting a 
regular trade agreement, could not accept a Berlin clause without further 
straining relations with the Soviet bloc. 

German Chancellor Erhard’s statement, made under American pressure, 
that Bonn would renounce any trade agreement with China for the sake of 
Western unity played a relevant part in the breakdown of the talks. Quite 
apart from this, the Chinese may have felt that they were more likely to be 
able to compromise to a certain extent with the new Russian leaders, follow- 
ing Krushchev’s fall, and thus wished to avoid any potential friction. 

The Sino-French Breakthrough: in the mid sixties, the political links with 
with Western Europe remained low-key. Britain, during the presidencies of 
Kennedy and Johnson, had escalated the policy of containment of China, 
supporting the American policy in Vietnam. In 1962 London took sides with 
India in the border war with China and the British government, annoyed by 
Chinese activities in Africa, was worried by Chou En-lai’s declaration during 
his tour of the African capitals in 1963-64 that Africa was ripe for revolution. 
Nor did Peking see any early prospect of improving relations with Bonn: 
there is no possibility of having relations of any kind with West Germany, 
declared Chen Yi in 1965, while Bonn seeks to absorb the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and collaborates with American “aggression.” The trade 
agreement with Italy was a sign that changes were taking place within the 
Western countries and that the Western power bloc was slowly fragmenting 
but, on the whole, relations with Western Europe were still inconsistent and 
Europe had little significance for Peking at this time. 

Trade increased quite considerably in relative terms, although the Chinese 
market was still insignificant for Western European exports. 1963, the year 
of the official Sino-Soviet split, seemed to be a major turning point in Sino- 
European trade relations, more especially in terms of atmosphere. During 
the spring of 1963, Vice-Minister of foreign trade Lu Hsung-chang paid a 
visit to Britain, Switzerland and Holland. In 1964 French and British exhi- 
bitions and fairs were organized in China. Western Europe became, second 
only to Japan, the most important supplier of goods to China.? 

France remained the only major Western European country with which 
Peking had full diplomatic links. Since 1964 Paris had fully supported 
China’s admission to the United Nations. Many of the old French colonies in 
Africa also recognized China. The Chinese seemed still to favor French me- 
diation of the Vietnam problem, possibly in a new Geneva conference as De 
Gaulle had suggested in July 1964. Trade between the two countries expand- 
ed, although with ut satisfying French industrialists who had hoped for 
more substantial increases. French imports increased 127%, exports 8%. 
However, at the same time total Chinese trade with non-Communist countries 
multiplied five times, most important being that with West Germany. Paris, 
for its part, had a good chance to develop close relations with North Vietnam 


“In fact a sharp increase in trade with Western Europe occurred in 1965 when inter- 
change increased from $211 million (1964) to $425 million. 
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and Cambodia, thus giving its policy in support of the neutralization of 
Indochina a wider basis. However the political relationship between France 
and China made little progress. 

The Cultural Revolution: There are many reasons underlying the failure 
of relations with France to deepen. In a way De Gaulle’s initiative was ex- 
hausted by the very act of recognition of China, in defiance of America’s 
policy. Furthermore, the act of recognition was conceived as an important 
step towards the whole Socialist block and was in line with the policy of 
“peaceful coexistence” between countries of different social systems, so 
ardently desired by the Russians, whom De Gaulle wanted to impress. There- 
fore, from 1964 to 1968, De Gaulle’s Ostpolitik developed faster with the 
Soviet Union and the East European countries, while Krushchev’s successors, 
unable to see any possibility of a detente with Washington because of the 
war in Vietnam, watched France’s acts of autonomy with interest. Meanwhile 
in Asia, due to the escalation of the Vietnam conflict, the possibility of a 
Sino-French collaboration diminished and Peking gradually adopted Hanoi’s 
stance. The Chinese leaders rejected Gromyko’s proposal of April 1965 to 
initiate negotiations on Vietnam under the cover of a conference on Cam- 
bodia, and this position was reasserted by China in 1966. A certain malaise 
in Sino-French relations was also caused by Chinese activities in Africa, but 
more important reasons for the stagnation of their mutual relationship and 
for that between China and other West-European countries were based on 
the shift in international strategy going on in China since 1965. 


The beginning of the Cultural Revolution followed shortly after the failure 
in some areas of Asia and Africa of the policy of alliance with local “national 
bourgeoisies.” The condemnation of revisionism inside China rejected Liu 
Shao-chi’s foreign policy because of its appeasement of imperialists, revision- 
ists and reactionaries and for not giving enough support to world revolu- 
tionary movements. With the ascendancy of the left wing in the party and 
in the army, China started to contest not only Soviet peaceful coexistence, 
but also its own. Peking did not rely on nationalism in the struggle with the 
U.S. as much as before, but now showed a deeper interest in the revolutionary 
states and the liberation movements. The concept of an intermediate zone 
was now dropped. All anti-imperialist forces had to unite into an homo- 
geneous bloc headed by Peking. It was to be a front united from below. 
This policy was stated in an article by Lin Piao published by the People’s 
Daily on September 3, 1965. It was in Africa, Asia and Latin America, wrote 
the Chinese Defense Minister, that imperialism seemed the strongest, but that 
it in fact was weakest because of the numerous contradictioffs it caused. In this 
conception Western Europe became an adjunct of the U.S., more or less sup- 
porting America’s expanding “aggression” in Vietnam, thus assuming the 
role of the foe, there to be vanquished. “Let us take the entire world globe,” 
wrote Lin Piao. If North America and Western Europe can be considered 
“the cities” of the world, Asia, Africa and Latin America represent the 
“country.” Contradictions between America® and its Western allies were no 
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longer of importance. On the other hand Peking had now to renounce the 
idea of rallying support from the West-European Communist parties. The 
French Communist Party was unconditionally pro-Soviet; the Italian had 
tried, through its secretary Togliatti, to play the role of an intermediary in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute but, as hostility between Peking and Moscow had 
increased, this had become impossible. In fact official relations between the 
two parties ceased in 1965. “After world war two,” said Lin Piao, “the 
revolutionary movement of the proletariat in the capitalist countries of North 
America and Western Europe, for many reasons, temporarily marked time.” 
The overall regression of political intercourse with Western Europe in 1967 
and in 1968 can be explained by this new rigidity in the theory of Chinese 
foreign policy. The incidents in Hong Kong in 1967, which caused consider- 
able tension between Peking and London, were due to the political climate of 
the Cultural Revolution. Peking’s condemnation of France’s position during 
the Middle East war in 1967 must also be considered in the same light, but 
episodes like the demonstration against the French Embassy or the burning 
of the British Embassy in Peking in 1967 were due to the temporary take- 
over of the Foreign Ministry by the 16 May ultra-left group. 

In 1968 France was thrown into disorder by the May uprising. China 
followed with great attention for some time the actions of the left in indus- 
trialized countries. The strikes of the industrial workers, the “struggle” of the 
Afro-Americans for equal rights and that of the American people against the 
war in Vietnam were considered powerful factors in the erosion of the West- 
ern World. It was not for China a “people’s war,” but merely violent oppo- 
sition against the monopoly of the bourgeoisie. This phase of Peking’s for- 
eign policy corresponded to a series of strikes and student disturbances in 
Western Europe, and also to a resurgence of the radical left inside China, in 
particular of the Shanghai group of leaders consisting of personalities like 
Chiang Ching, Chan Chung-chao and Yao Wen-yuan, who were strongly 
based in the industrial roots of the party. This element represented a correc- 
tion to Lin Piao’s analysis of 1965, in which the role of the proletariat had 
been played down. The Chinese press, when reporting on West European 
affairs, emphasized only the struggles. In the case of France, New China 
News Agency never directly attacked the French government nor mentioned 
De Gaulle’s name, but put the blame on the French bourgeoisie, the trade 
unions, the French Communist party and accused the Soviet Union of having 
dampened the revolutionary spirit of the French workers and students. It was 
evidently in Peking’s interests not to confuse the two issues: firstly, the revo- 
lutionary struggleeand secondly, its official relgtions with Paris. This was an 
example of how China could apply,a rigid scheme of peaceful coexistence. 


In November, 1968, in a speech by Chou En-lai at the Albanian embassy, 
Western Europe was again fitted into the front (from below) that the Chinese 
Prime Minister proposed as a means to fight against the two big powers. 
Chou, in fact, called upon “all peoples who are oppressed by American im- 
perialism and by Soviet revisiorfism . . . to thwart the criminal plot of Ameri- 
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can imperialists and Soviet revisionists who aim to divide the world between 
themselves.” (Emphasis added.) In his speech Chou En-lai also accounted 
for the changes that had occurred in power distribution during the period in 
which China was totally committed in the Cultural Revolution. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict had reached a point of non-return, while the “im- 
perfect bipolarism” between the U.S, and the U.S.S.R., as exemplified by the 
Cuban crisis in 1962, had progressively shifted in favor of Russia toward an 
equilibrium as a result of Moscow’s expanding influence in many areas. 
Cracks were beginning to show in the bipolar system of world affairs; the 
example of this nearest to home for the Chinese was of course the Vietnam 
war which both superpowers wished to stop, but in which both were unable to 
avoid increasing commitment. The repression of the “new deal” in Czecho- 
slovakia was evidence of a major political defect in the Soviet bloc that Mos- 
cow was incapable of dealing with by any methods other than that of coer- 
cion. The monetary malaise in the Western world had worsened though its 
political meaning was still veiled; it was a cause of intercapitalistic tension 
and was liable to decrease the growth of Western economies. Between 1968 
and 1969 the monetary situation, an area which is crucial to the survival of 
the capitalist world, was rapidly deteriorating. Already the last buttress of the 
stability of the American dollar, the British pound, had been devalued and 
the frantic rush on gold had led to the division of the financial market into 
two, in order to avoid letting speculation destroy the parity of American 
money. All this did not escape China’s attention and these events were re- 
ported extensively. In the opinion of increasing portion of the Chinese 
leadership these contradictions “inside imperialism and socialimperialism” 
gave China some room, although relatively limited, for political maneuvers 
to aid the fragmentation in the Soviet and American camps. 


In his speech to the 9th Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, Lin Piao 
reinterpreted much of his previous statement made in 1965 in order to ac- 
count for the shifts in the balance of power appearing on the world scene. 
The Chinese Defence Minister declared that today’s world knows four big 
contradictions: “the one opposing the oppressed nations to imperialism and 
to socialimperialism; that opposing the proletariat to the bourgeoisie in the 
capitalist and revisionist countries; that between the imperialist countries 
and socialimperialist countries and among imperialist countries; and the 
contradiction which opposes the Socialist countries to the imperialists and 
socialimperialists.” Lin Piao’s speech seemed to be a compromise achieved 
with some difficulty within the C.P.C. leadership: in fact, on one hand the 
platform of peaceful coexistegce was proposed again as®a tactical axis of 
Peking’s international strategy; on the other hand it was restated during the 
congress that the main trend in history is revolution, that in this epoch it is 
not the imperialists, revisionists and reactionaries that dictate the destiny of 
mankind, but the proletariat and the peoples of the world. It was still an 
exhortation to form a large front from below, to oppose the predominance of 
the two superpowers, but it was not accompanied by a call for. a.vigorous 
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policy of resistance at state level as was the case two years later.* For Chou 
En-lai, however, this was the spring-board for a new style in foreign policy. 
Significantly, a few months before, the 12th Plenum of the 8th Congress of 
the C.P.C. had decided to offer to resume talks with the U.S. in Warsaw. 

Soon after the Congress, Chinese diplomacy was quickly reactivated. The 
aim was to break the nearly total isolation in which China had fallen in the 
previous two years, still without any substantial shift in strategy. It was 
therefore natural that Peking wanted to effect a come-back with the West- 
European countries with whom its relations had been upset. In 1969 the 
Chinese ambassador returned to Paris, while a new French representative 
was sent to Peking. The opening of negotiations over diplomatic recognition 
between Italy and China in January-February, 1969, fell into this phase of 
“normalization” of Chinese foreign policy. The first signs that Peking was 
showing interest in the unification of Western Europe had emerged at the 
end of 1968. The director of the Department for Western Europe and Amer- 
ica of the Chinese Foreign Ministry let it be known to some Western diplo- 
mats that Western Europe ought to accelerate the pace of unification. China 
was interested in having trade exchanges with a strong European economy, 
capable of attracting the attention of some countries from the Eastern bloc. 
This was clearly a hint at a de facto convergence of Belgrade, Bucharest, 
Peking and the EEC countries. 


In 1969-1970 the Chinese press stepped up considerably its coverage of 
the European Economic Community’s activities. Chinese journals appeared 
to have a special interest in detailed factual information on such major sub- 
jects as the trend in economic development in the Community, the role and 
the aims of the Common Market in the capitalist world, the effects of the 
common external customs tariff, etc. However, the picture which the Chinese 
press presented of the West European integration was still largely negative. 
In Peking’s view, for example, the customs union, implemented as of July 1, 
1968, would intensify the “imperialist” countries’ struggle for markets. This 
was bound to lead to a slump in production and prices. According to Chinese 
analysis, EEC policy was dictated by conflict rather than by common inter- 
est. French moves in favor of London were described by the Chinese press as 
aiming to counteract the dominant position of West Germany. Bonn and 
Paris must compromise on some issues in order to enable them to resist 
American-Soviet collusion in Europe but, on the other hand, they have strong 
rivalries in Eastern Europe and in the Common Market. Until the first part 
of 1970 China did not express a positive opinion on the efforts by the Com- 
munity to bolster up its economic and political integration. More than an 
emerging political pole, Western Europe wa “a battlefield on which a life 
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“Like other texts in the previous month, Lin Piao’s speech seemed to hint at a possible 
new Internationale when he stated that China had decided to unite with all the authentic 
Marxist-Leninist movements of the world and that China relied also on the help of the 
revolutionary peoples of all the countries to break the Soviet-American collusion. 
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and death struggle is being fought out.” This situation plearly limited the role 
that Western Europe could play between the two superpowers. 


THE EMERGING CONVERGENCE 


The year 1971 marked a turning point in Chinese-West European relations. 
In October for the first time the West European delegations departed from 
their former alignment with the U.S. on the China question and did not sup- 
port the American resolution to keep a seat for Taiwan in the United Nations. 
This turn-about had been favored by increasing contacts with China and 
above all by the diplomatic recognition of China by several West European 
governments—e.g., with Italy (November 1970), Austria (May 1971), 
Turkey (August 1971) and Belgium (October 1971). In the following months 
other “irregularities” were cleared up: after Nixon’s trip to China Great 
Britain resigned itself to explicit recognition of Peking’s claim over Taiwan 
and on March 13 Britain and China raised the status of their representatives 
to that of ambassador. In May Holland also exchanged ambassadors with 
Peking. l 

Parallel to this, intergovernmental exchanges increased. It was France 
which reaped most of the benefits of China’s new diplomatic offensive in 
Western Europe. In July 1970 French Planning Minister Bettencourt met 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai in Peking. The Chinese leaders again ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the consistency of French foreign policy. Later, 
in October, ex-Prime Minister Maurice Couve de Mourville also went to Pe- 
king and met both Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. In July 1971 a parlia- 
mentary mission toured China for two weeks. In September and October the 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Trade, Pai Hsiang-kuo, undertook the first 
official visit to France by a Chinese Minister since 1945. Following the visit 
of another parliamentary mission to China, in February 1972, Maurice 
Schumann was the first West European Foreign Minister to have political 
talks with the Chinese leaders in China since World War I, signing an agree- 
ment on scientific, university, cultural and sport exchanges. At the same time 
it was decided that high level contacts should continue. 

After the raising of the official representative’s status, an extensive pro- 
gram of ministerial exchanges between China and Britain was initiated. 
Anthony Royle of the Foreign Office visited Peking in May-June to discuss 
aircraft sales, but cultural exchange also came under discussion. On that oc- 
casion it was established that Chinese Foreign Trade Minister Pia Hsiang- 
kuo should visit London before the British Industrial and Technological Ex- 
hibition scheduled in Peking and now it is certain that the British Foreign 
Minister, Sir Alec Douglas H&me, will have talks in the Chinese capital. Chi 
Pen-fei, the Chinese Foreign Minister, is also expected to go to Britain after 
Douglas Hume’s visit. Finally British Prime Minister Heath is also expected 
to visit China next year. In 1971 China also exchanged governmental trade 
missions with Italy. Italian Foreign Trade Minister, Mario Zagari, went in 
May to Peking and his Chinese colleague in October signed in Rome a trade 
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agreement with Italy. In April 1972 an Italian-Chinese commission in Pe- 
king discussed matters relating to trade, payments, credits, etc. In 1971, 
Denmark also sent a trade delegation to China, while in July 1972 German 
ex-Foreign Minister Gerhard Schroeder inaugurated high level contacts be- 
tween West Germany and China. 

Chinese reappraisal of the EEC occurred also in 1971. According to recent 
reports from Brussels, China would like to establish diplomatic links with 
the Community. Although this would not seem to be an urgent issue, it is 
quite understandable, considering the remarkable modification of Chinese 
press comments on the EEC since spring 1971. The emphasis is definitely put 
on the West European countries’ success in uniting. The Community is no 
longer the point at which all the contradictions of “capitalism” meet, but one 
of the three major industrial groupings in the world. “The 10-nation Com- 
mon Market,” Hsin Hua News Agency wrote on June 29, 1971, “will have a 
population of more than 250 million. It will outstrip the United States in gold 
reserves, output of steel and automobiles as well as the volume of exports and 
become the largest market for commodities and investment in the West.” 
Difficulties in the individual countries are always pointed out by the Chinese 
press, for instance the strikes that have plagued Italy, France and Britain or 
the slow down of the West European economy. Differences and contradic- 
tions among the EEC members continue to exist, but they now take second 
place to the positive element of the union, along with the charge that the 
Common Market has been “used by West European monopoly capitalists to 
step up exploitation of the working people.”® 


THE REASONS FoR PEKING’s EUROPE POLICY 


The Sino-American rapprochement can be considered as the motive force 
behind the Chinese breakthrough with Western Europe. At the 2nd Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the CCP, in August-September 1970, the ma- 
jority of the Chinese leadership decided that, due to the shifts in world power, 
an opening to the U.S. could be exploited to China’s advantage. At the same 
Plenum the left wing of the party was presumably outvoted on the policy issue 
of relations with the West. This decision considerably altered the criteria 
with which China assessed its allies in pursuing its revolutionary objectives 
—i.e., the breaking of the hold on the two superpowers. The opening with 
America allowed Chinese foreign policy to become global in a very short 


SAs a confirmation of this, in his meeting with Italian ex-Foreign Minister Pietro 
Nenni, in Novembew1971, Chou En-lai said: “We ghink and hope that the different 
revolutionary movements will rely on their own forces.” On the other hand, Peking 
maintains contact with the Marxist-Leninist parties in Western Europe, which regularly 
send delegations to China. For example, the French and the Italian parties have sent 
missions this summer to China. It seems clear, however, that China—while keeping all 
the options open—thinks that the West European proletariat must reorganize itself on 
a new European basis to face the economic and political situation emerging from the 
European integration, and does not think to found a new Internationale with parties 
which have been shown to have little impact on the masses. 
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time; in fact, Nixon’s announcement in July 1971 of his prospective visit to 
China virtually. opened the doors of the U.N. to the People’s Republic. No 
longer was it principally the liberation movements, the opposition parties 
and revolutionary states that China could rely on; now democratic and even 
“reactionary” states were available for the building of temporary alliances, ` 
because of the free hand given to all of Washington’s allies by its decision to 
seek a rapprochement with China. Peking therefore started to emphasize the 
significance of nationalism, to reevaluate the importance of the intermediate 
zones and to push towards strengthening its strategic position in order to 
gain further influence on the balance of world power. Particularly important 
were the countries belonging to the second intermediate zone—Japan and 
the West European states—because of their growing weight in the world 
balance and their mounting resentment of superpower domination. 

The U.S. opening to China was a major factor in the reactivation of West- 
ern Europe’s diplomacy towards Peking; the West European capitals no 
longer felt constrained in building bridges with China and, while still wait- 
ing to see how the U.S, fared with its new China policy, they have endorsed 
it, though to different extents, because they may in the future reap benefits 
from the strategic implications of this policy. The first consequence of it, for 
them, has been the amelioration of their bargaining position with the Soviet 
Union, due to the parallel strategic strengthening of China. 

The persisting tension along with the Sino-Soviet border and Moscow’s 
increasing attempts to set up a political structure in Asia in which China 
would again be isolated, have induced the Chinese leaders to consider care- 
fully the advantages of activating the geopolitical linkages between China 
and Western Europe. Already in 1970, during André Bettencourt’s visit to 
-Peking, Chou En-lai indicated that China was considering this eventuality 
and stressed the need to build up a powerful, independent Western Europe, 
“a precious element of world equilibrium.” In an interview with a Yugoslav 
daily, a year later, the Chinese premier was even more explicit: “If the USSR 
should attack us from the North and if she occupied our territory down to the 
Yang Tzse-Kiang; if the Japanese militarists occupied East China ... and 
India provoked a border incident, invading Tibet and occupying the South 
West, would this lead to a detente in Europe?”® The affects of such possible 
coordination had in fact been experienced by the Soviet Union in 1969, when 
it found itself involved in a blockade of Berlin at the same time as a border 
incident on the Ussuri. The result was that the blockade in Berlin was de- 
escalated to a mere harassment. In this case it was probably Moscow which 
decided to play up a relativ@ly routine border clash in $rder to be able to 
back down on Berlin, but in another sitfation such coordination could fall 
beyond the Soviet control and be used against it. 

Seen from China, Western Europe lies between the U.S. and the Soviet 
bloc and, provided that it achieves sufficient political cohesion, will be a 
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counterweight to both Russia and America. China thinks, for its part, that 
it can play the role of a counterweight to Western Europe on the world power 
scale representing, obversely, the part Europe plays for China, lying between 
Russia and America. China undoubtedly can absorb a part of the impact of 
either superpower in its own natural zone of influence. This is especially true 
for Western Europe, as should Peking and Tokyo normalize their relations, 
China could then induce Japan to direct its economic potential in Asia, 
rather than trying to infiltrate Western Europe’s economies, as it is being 
forced to do since president Nixon announced his new economic policy last 
year. The Chinese can already point to successfully working partnerships with 
some European countries—e.g., China’s official promises of assistance to 
Rumania in case of Soviet aggression have convinced Bucharest that China 
constitutes an element in its security. The Yugoslav Foreign Minister’s trip 
to Peking in 197] indicates that Belgrade had a similar relationship in view. 
Albania has enjoyed such a relationship for many years. 

In many respects, Western Europe is taking on the role of an “objective 
ally” of China. Integration is advancing, if slowly, while expansion of the 
EEC is speeding up: clearly Britain’s reevaluation of its attitude toward the 
continent and its admission into the Common Market in June 1971 have been 
an important factor in the development of Chinese thinking. On June 29, 
1971, Hsin Hua News Agency carried a long commentary on this decision, 
underlining the increased economic impact that the Community would gain 
and its greater capacity for defense and diplomatic coordination. In January 
1972 after the signing of the Accession Treaty, which enables Britain, Ire- 
land, Denmark and Norway to join the Community, Peking ardently resumed 
the theme of coordination of foreign policy inside the Community, welcom- 
ing it as a further step by Western Europe in asserting its independence from 
the U.S. and in opposing the control and interference “of the superpowers.” 


China considers Western Europe a conglomeration of states, capable of 
throwing “many obstacles in the way of the two superpowers.” Significantly, 
the EEC was called by Chou En-lai a “center of world politics,” not a great 
power. In Peking’s view, Western Europe lacks, at least for the moment, the 
will and the capability of becoming a superpower. The Chinese leaders, while 
stressing every agreement reached among West European countries, do not 
underestimate the actual fragility of the political structure governing the 
“economic giant” that is Western Europe and the impasse which faces West- 
ern Europe in building the supranational framework of the Community. 
However Peking seems to believe that a stronger political integration will 
result from extern@l pressures, as well as frome growing internal necessities. 


The loosening of the links that bound Western Europe to the U.S. is, of 
course, a principal cause of this stronger political integration. In the same 
interview with the Yugoslav paper, Chou En-lai said that “the United States, 
in order to make up for their difficulties in Indochina, have adopted a policy 
which causes tension with Japan, Western Europe, the Common Market and 
a tension in economic relations în general.” We must take account of these 
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circumstances, said the Chinese Premier, “and compel the U.S. to conform 
to other countries’ requirements. This will allow us to orient the international 
situation in a way favorable to all people.” 

In which areas do these tensions lie, and how serious are they? In Peking’s 
view the main contradictions between Western Europe and the U.S. are in 
the fields of monetary and trade policies. ‘During the most critical days of the 
world monetary crisis in August 1971, the New China News Agency saw 
the struggle of West European countries against U.S. hegemony as being 
“comparatively salient in the economic field. The United States, through her 
position, is trying to force the countries of Western Europe to sacrifice their 
own economic interests to support the ever weakening dollar and to maintain 
its privileged status as the reserve currency of the capitalist world. This has 
caused deep dissatisfaction among the countries of Western Euorpe.” Since 
then the Chinese press has closely followed the monetary situation, empha- 
sizing every agreement among West European countries in the monetary 
field—for example, the decision reached in Brussels in March 1972 by the 
Ministers of the Common Market to reactivate the plan for monetary and 
economic union, and the Common Market Finance Ministers meeting in 
Rome in April 11972 which rejected the linking of trade issues with mone- 
tary reform and insisted that the 20-nation committee should tackle only 
monetary problems. New China News Agency also reported with evident 
satisfaction declarations on the part of West European ministers against the 
privileged position of the dollar, particularly those of German Finance Min- 
ister Karl Scheel, who said that in the long run the U.S. should not remain 
entirely free from the obligation of dollar convertibility and that the ex- 
panded West European Common Market should take over the leadership of 
the trade and monetary field in the capitalist world. Trade is also considered 
by China as a cause of friction between Western Europe and America. The 
Chinese press stresses for example the “petrol war,” the “iron war,” the 
“corn war.” The hope to see an extension of these divergences is evident. 
“The evolution of events . . . shows that the six countries of the Common 
Market . . . are prepared to assert themselves politically,” said Hsin Hua on 
August 15, 1971. 


The Chinese leaders, however, do not seem to expect an early open break 
between Western Europe and America in the economic field. They know 
that this is rendered difficult for two reasons: firstly, trade relations between 
the EEC and the U.S., though important in absolute terms, are not large 
enough to let a crisis arise; secondly, the massive presence of American 
investments in Western Eurojfe, while being a cause of th€ crisis on the con- 
tinent, tends to avoid this crisis as well. The multinationals have in fact an 
evident interest in avoiding an open break, as they too export to the States, 
as well as to the European companies which have strong interests in America. 

On the political level, the links that bind Western Europe to the United 
States are also still strong. Western Europe_is not yet strong enough to take 
over its own defense needs and is distinctly worried by the possibility of 
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American troop-cuts on the continent. The policy of “active autonomy” from 
Washington that France proposes in all fields—economic, monetary, mili- 
tary and political—has been echoed from time to time in Belgium and Hol- 
land, but only when relations were particularly strained (for example dur- 
ing the monetary crisis), and no common strategy has until now material- 
ized. The Chinese, however, expect that the failure on Nixon’s part to consult 
his allies on important matters such as his missions to Peking and Moscow, 
the upheaval in world monetary policy, or his decision to mine North Viet- 
namese ports, is likely to provide a new impetus and new arguments for 
European integration. While Peking does not seem to adhere to a “cata- 
strophic hypothesis,” i.e., to wait for an early collapse of the Western eco- 
nomic system, it does seem to think that the crisis is structural, that it will 
heavily penalize all the capitalist countries, especially America, and that it 
will last a long time. According to Chinese press comment, since the break- 
down of sterling (1967) and then the dollar (1971), the U.S. will never 
again be able to exert an absolute leadership. The Chinese, stressing the 
Western European attempts at building a monetary union, seem to believe 
that in a few years Western Europe could set up an integrated economic and 
monetary area which would further alter the balance to the detriment of 


the U.S. 


The other superpower in Europe with which the U.S. has been “colluding 
and contending,” the U.S.S.R., was a new element in Peking’s comments in 
1971. Now every meeting between European heads of state is represented 
by the Chinese press as “a measure against Soviet expansionism,” against 
the increased “contention and collusion” in Europe between the two super- 
powers. In 1970 Peking reacted strongly against the Soviet-West Germany 
treaty banning the use of force, because it feared a rapprochement between 
Moscow and Bonn and, by this, between Washington and Moscow, which 
would expose China to great danger because at that time it was still in isola- 
tion. While initiating the tactical rapprochement with Washington and devel- 
oping its West European policy, Peking also reconsidered its global evalu- 
ation of the detente between East and West Europe on the realization that 
it was powerless to stop it. A new Europe was being founded on the rejection 
of the old points of frictions like the Berlin question, the Polish frontier and 
the recognition of East Germany, which was trying to further expand its 
economic integration and to find new methods of guaranteeing the security 
of Europe apart from a mere equilibrium of military strength. Peking is of 
course always apprehensive that Russia, haying been acknowledged by 
Western countries as controlling Eastern Europe, could begin to tame such 
areas of dissent as Rumania and then turn on China and begin to apply the 
doctrine of limited sovereignity. Further Peking fears that Moscow will 
succeed in establishing a power relation—similar to that it has with Finland 
—with a Western Europe still, for the most part, politically disunited, and 
in strengthening Soviet security by prematurely weakening American links 
with NATO. Yet another fear is that America and Russia could possibly 
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direct future discussion at the Security Conference table in such a way that 
both Eastern and Western Europe would emerge weakened. 

In comparison with the Chinese reaction to the 1970 Soviet-German treaty, 
it is significant that, when the American, Soviet, British and French Foreign 
Ministers signed the final protocol of agreement on West Berlin, and West 
Germany exchanged instruments of ratification of the treaties with the Soviet 
Union and Poland, China merely reported the facts of the events without 
any polemic.’ Peking now realizes that both East and West European coun- 
tries see detente as a means of reducing the domination of the superpowers 
which, as long as the blocs remain rigidly separated, can continue to assert 
authority over them as in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

Increased trade with Western Europe has of course been one of the reasons 
Peking stepped ‘up its relations with the EEC countries. Trade has been 
practically the only meaningful link between the two sides® for the last twenty 
years. For China the West European market has been highly important as a 
source of advanced technology. China is not likely to increase greatly its 
interchange with Western Europe for the well-known reason that it does not 
wish to depart from its traditional principle of annually balancing imports 
paid for, in any one Western currency, against exports paid for in the same 
currency, although the increase in number of visits to China by Western 
‘banking interests could mean that China might accept short-term loans to 
buy items it could not afford if the books were strictly balanced. Furthermore 
China seems to want to widen as far as possible the scope of markets so as 
not to be too dependent on any particular one or even, perhaps, to enable 
itself to play one off against another. Thus the U.S. could emerge as a formid- 
able competitor to Western Europe for the supply of some of the more so- 
phisticated types of equipment which the Chinese have so far bought from 
Europe. Chou En-lai, for evident political reasons, said in June 1972 that 
China would favor Japan above the EEC if better relations could be estab- 
lished with Tokyo. l 

In any case, China seems to be particularly interested in importing highly 
sophisticated commodities from Western Europe. This was demonstrated 
when the Chinese Foreign Trade Minister Pai Hsiang-kuo visited France 
and its nuclear plants, truck factories, ete., last year. Another example was 
the British aircraft sales to China of four Tridents in 1971, and again when 
China contracted to buy four Concorde aircraft. In the opinion of most of 
the European Chambers of Commerce the best prospects for trade with 
China lie in this field of sophisticated technology. 

For its part the EEC is currently adopting measures t® ease the position 
of China’s exports, thus enabling China te expand its imports from the Com- 


"See New China News Agency, June 6, 1972. 


"The economic importance of Western Europe to China is shown by the fact that in 
1970 the EEC was China’s third most important trading partner, accounting for about 
14% ($606 million) of China’s total trade. After Britain and the EF TA countries joined 
the EEC the total trade has gone up about half again. 
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munity. On Italy’s suggestion it is aiming at liberalizing for China the same 
categories of goods as in the case of the U.S.S.R. Thus China would have 
473 items fully liberalized, i.e., free from quota restrictions. A first measure 
along these lines was taken in November 1971 from the Council of the Min- 
isters of the Community which extended to China the list of goods free to 
import in force with the other Socialist countries. 


CHINA AND THE INDIVIDUAL WEST EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


At this stage of the European unification China’s policy with Western 
Europe can only be directed to individual countries, even if in a clearly 
formulated European perspective. Therefore it is important to examine 
briefly bilateral relations with the most important of these states, noting how- 
ever, that Peking has had, for the last twenty years correct, if limited, rela- 
tions with the Scandinavian countries. Chinese contacts are expanding, 
especially on the trade and cultural level, with these countries as well as with 
the neutral states of Austria and Switzerland. 

Without doubt Peking has based its West European foreign policy on its 
relationship with France. This was recently emphasized during the meeting 
French Foreign Minister Schumann had with Mao Tse-tung. “I cannot re- 
ceive Foreign Ministers who visit China,” said Mao, “but with you, Mon- 
sieur Schumann, it is not the same thing. You are not just a Foreign Minister. 
You are a Minister of France.” Having been favored as China’s Western 
intermediary since 1964, in 1969-70 France assisted the process of rap- 
prochement between Peking and Washington by offering to act as go-be- 
tween in that delicate initial phase of contact. In 1971 Paris again paved the 
way to the West for Peking, receiving the first Chinese Minister to visit 
France since WWII. 

A remarkable convergence of principles exists between the two countries, 
primarily in the way in which both protect their sovereignty and envisage 
relations between states.* Welcoming the Chinese delegation led by Pai 
Hsiang-kuo last year, Pompidou stressed the resistance by both countries 
to the tutelage of superpowers. Significantly, he also added that “both coun- 
tries try to obtain the means to do so.” Recently they were seen to be in 
accord on this at the Stockholm conference on human environment in refus- 
ing to suspend their atmospheric atomic test program. France is the only 
West European country which seems to plan on the early establishment of a 
security partnership with China and which uses its relations with China as a 
lever in dealing with Moscow; West Germany has not yet recognized Peking, 
while Britain has io active Ostpolitik. ° 

As was confirmed during Schumann’s visit, Peking has tried to avoid 
comments on contradictions between France’s policy of friendship with 
China and its policy of collaboration with the Soviet Union. Peking realizes 
that France is following the old Gaullist line, though with less dynamism, 


*“France was the first among West European countries to raise against the policy of 


the stronger conducted by American Imperialism,” Hsin Hua wrote on August 19, 1971. 
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and thus continues to exchange high level visits with Moscow, maintaining 
regular political consultations, while continuing to urge the U.S.S.R. to 
loosen the hold on its allies. During Schumann’s visit, the Chinese leaders 
seemed to approve substantially of France’s prospective stand in the next 
Conference on European security, which will attempt to assure each nation 
the possibility of free action in international politics. The French policy 
which is striving practically for the intensification of relations between the 
Soviet bloc countries and Western Europe, will be supported by Rumania 
which will be, in effect, China’s representative at the conference. 

In the Far East both countries are opposed to American policy. Although 
with some nuances, both Peking and Paris favor the establishment of a coali- 
tion government in Saigon and the neutrality of the other Indochinese coun- 
tries. In the Middle East China favors French initiatives in that they act as a 
counterweight to Moscow’s influence; and there China supports France’s 
statement stressing the need to free the Mediterranean of the rivalry of the 
two superpowers and seems to favor an increase in West European influence 
in the area.® 

The Sino-French confluence is obviously limited by such factors as their 
diverse social systems and ultimate objectives. In 1964 De Gaulle said that 
the recognition of China did not imply “the slightest approval of the political 
system actually dominating China.” Peking, on its part, has also pointed out 
the “differences in social systems.” As to particular issues, while Paris ap- 
proves the 1967-U.N. resolution providing for a Middle East peaceful settle- . 
ment and asked that Peking take part in the four power talks, China still 
rejects this resolution, giving ideological as well political support to the Pal- 
estinians; and in Africa Peking is strongly opposed to a rapprochement 
between South Africa and some African countries close to Paris. 

Unlike Paris, ‘London was still regarded with diffidence and even hostility 
by Peking until a short time ago. The two main reasons for this were Lon- 
don’s continuing two China policy and its status as special partner to the U.S. 
The rapprochement between Peking and Washington has been a basic factor 
in the normalization of Sino-British relations, despite the embarassment it 
caused to London. Negotiations for ambassadorial exchange began early in 


"In February the Hsin Hua News Agency reported that French Foreign Undersecretary 
Jean Lipkowski stated that “the French government feels that the presence of the fleets 
of the two superpowers in the Mediterranean sea should move the nations of Europe... 
to formulate a common policy ... the nations of Europe should unite in a common policy 
to keep the Mediterranean from becoming a superpowers’ battleground.” An article 
published by the Peking Review on April 15 stressed the oppogjtion of France, Italy, 
Malta, Yugoslavia and other courfries in the area to the two superpowers, and indicated 
that the Mediterranean sea belongs to the Mediterranean countries. “The Chinese peo- 
ple,” said the Peking Review, “support resolutely the Mediterranean countries in their 
just struggle against the rivalry between the United States and the Soviet Union for the 
hegemony in the Mediterranean sea.” The recent visit of Tunisian Foreign Minister 
Masmoudi to Peking, as well as the establishment of diplomatic links with Greece and 
Cyprus and the loan to Malta, are significant signs of the way the Chinese are establish- 
ing themselves in the Mediterranean, and thus adding a new factor which is not against 
Western Europe’s interests. 
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1971, with Britain proposing to withdraw its consul in Taiwan and sign a 
joint communique in which Britain “took note” of Peking’s claim to Taiwan. 
The Chinese, especially now they had been admitted to the U.N., rejected 
this formula as too weak, asking for an explicit recognition of their claims. 
The watershed in this affair was Nixon’s trip to Peking during which 
the American president recognized that Taiwan belonged to China. There- 
upon there was no reason for the British not to accede to Peking’s request. 

Meanwhile, because Britain had become a member of the EEC, China’s 
reaction to the U.K. became positive. The open diffidence Britain maintains 
towards the Soviet Union is a reassuring factor to the Chinese, and the 
Chinese press reports with implicit approval the U.K.’s declarations of 
autonomy from the U.S. This might have a direct effect in Southeast Asia, 
where in recent years British diplomacy has been very active. The Chinese 
do not appreciate the British stance in favor of the maintenance of SEATO, 
nor did they approve of the creation of the new ANZUK security organiza- 
tion in 1971. Douglas-Home’s visit, however, might be useful in clarifying 
policy in the area which is one where the attention of many powers (Russia, 
Japan, China, United States) has started to focus. The Chinese hope that 
London can be moved to support the trend towards neutrality in the region, 
as expressed recently by the ASEAN countries. Furthermore, Peking is care- 
fully watching London’s initiatives in the Indian Ocean where the U.K. fears 
that the Soviet Union would dominate the entire ocean and thus threaten the 
routes from the Persian Gulf to Western Europe. This fear, though shared 
by the Chinese as well, is set against Peking’s disapproval of London’s policy 
of escalating the role that India must play in defense of the area. 


Since 1967 Hong Kong has not emerged as a point of friction between the 
two states. Royle, during his mission to China, realized that Peking has no 
wish to alter the status quo over Hong Kong, as the colony provides China 
with 30% of its foreign currency. Should Peking decide to revitalize Shang- 
hai harbor or step up exports in some way, then it is possible that Hong Kong 
could materialize as a rival. But while Britain continues to govern the colony, 
without repression of Communist organizations, China does not wish to 
jeopardize diplomatic offensive in Western Europe. 


China and Britain are divided by important issues. London has always 
approved of the U.S. initiatives in Indochina, though in recent months with 
more restraint. In Africa the U.K. basically gives support to South Africa 
and Rhodesia and in the Middle East China welcomes British initiatives as 
far as they are aimed at countering the Soviet Union. However, the recent 
Chinese loan to Matta, which aimed at both diminishing the presence of the 
NATO fleet and preventing a Russian entry into the island, made negotia- 
tions with the Maltese government more difficult for London. On the whole, 
the Sino-British relationship appears to remain rather complicated, as Britain 
has more areas in which its interests overlap with China’s than any other 
West European country, and thus both capitals are always likely to maintain 
a certain distance from one anotlfer. 
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Since recognition, Sino-Italian relations have centéred for the most part 
on economic matters. Italy assumed the lead in negotiating a commercial 
rapprochement between Western Europe and China. Peking and Rome for- 
mulated a trade agreement in May 1971, during Signor Zagari’s mission to 
China. The Italian Minister accepted Chinese requests for a price clause and 
for payments in either Italian or Chinese currency, which means that Chinese 
currency would be exchangeable with any occidental currency—the first 
Socialist money to achieve this. These proposals were rejected by the Com- 
munity and later an agreement was signed in Rome containing the normal 
provisions. The Chinese were clearly disappointed but did not underestimate 
the good will Italy bore them, especially as the trade agreement with Italy 
will prove valuable in January 1973 when all the existing bilateral trade 
agreements of Community members will expire and will be renegotiated 
collectively. Italy is politically important to China for the strength of its left 
wing; Peking has good contact with the Socialist party and keeps in touch 
with certain personalities in the C.P.I. 


Because of the division of Germany, Chinese relations with West Germany 
have been more difficult than with any other West European country. Quite 
apart from the American veto forbidding West Germany’s initiatives in the 
1960s, Peking has consistently supported East Berlin as the only German 
government. China’s solidarity with East Germany was based on a similarity 
of situation. Both were in quarantine, both are divided and both lie on the 
periphery of the Socialist camp in contact with “imperialism,” which, of 
course, makes their struggles more difficult. Even when the international sit- 
uation changed and the U.S. showed more flexibility in negotiations with 
China, Bonn did not make any overt moves towards Peking. In his policy 
statement of October 1969, Chancellor Brandt indicated a desire to draw 
closer to Peking, but renounced this, thinking, perhaps alarmistly, that until 
the Moscow and Warsaw treaties were signed, sealed and delivered, caution 
appeared to be advisable. Bonn realized how sensitively Moscow would have 
reacted to attempts by West Germany to come to terms with Peking. Thus 
the Sino-Soviet conflict further complicated a basically complex issue. 


The Chinese reaction to the Soviet-German treaty of August 12, 1970, was 
violent. On September 12, New China News Agency described the agreement 
as a “‘betrayal of the interests of the peoples of Germany, of the Soviet Union 
and of the other countries of Europe.” The polemics against the German 
government were very sharp as well. German Social Democrats, like the 
Christian Democrats before them, “represented the interests of capitalistic 
monopolies in West Germany, their policy favoring the global counterrevolu- 
tionary strategy of American imperialism.” Since then, however, China’s 
position on the German question has evolved. Peking has outlined its new 
views about the four-power Berlin agreement and the treaties of Moscow 
and Warsaw. The outcome of the first phase of Bonn’s Ostpolitik is unen- 
thusiastically noted, but without criticism. Ulbricht’s retirement has de- 
creased the reasons for Peking protection of East German interests. Ul- 
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bricht’s successor, Hpenecker, has abandoned the previous “moderate” line 
toward China and so East Berlin has joined the other allies of Moscow in 
bitter criticism of the Peking regime. In the face of this China has tried to 
persuade Third World countries not to recognize East Berlin. 

Of course, East Germany still remains a potential “dissenter from the 
Moscow line”; thus Peking must be very careful in following a “two Ger- 
manies policy,” on one side putting pressure on East Berlin through its con- 
tacts with Bonn, but on the other hand not surpassing the objectives of the 
present East-West negotiations in Germany. Meanwhile the Bonn government 
has not changed its position that much. In Bangkok in 1970 German Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel declared that West Germany favored diplomatic re- 
lations with Peking. In November 1971 he asserted that West Germany was 
prepared to “normalize” trade relations with Peking. In fact West German 
diplomacy was on the horns of a dilemma. While being unable to speed up 
recognition of Peking because of Soviet sensibilities, lack of progress would 
lay the Bonn government open to criticism from the opposition who would 
interpret its non-policy toward China as an appeasement of the U.S.S.R. 
This criticism was raised during the difficult vote on the ratification of the 
Moscow and Warsaw Treaties at the Bundestag in May this year. This vote 
demonstrated that Brandt’s Ostpolitik is still open to revision, even tactically, 
particularly if the Christian Democrats win the next general election and 
decide to use the China question as a lever on the U.S.S.R. 

This led to the Chinese decision to greet ex-Foreign Minister Gerhard 
Schroeder with nearly full honors in China, adopting a policy similar to that 
with those Japanese political leaders who favor a Japanese rapprochement 
with China, Schroeder’s trip to China in July 1972 sparked a new debate on 
the China problem during which the Bonn government was obliged to reveal 
that secret negotiations with China had already begun, implying that Shroe- 
der’s trip had achieved nothing new. As a consequence progress toward 
recognition of China has accelerated. Naturally, being so closely tied to both 
Washington and Moscow, Bonn must still keep these factors in mind, though 
no “technical” obstacle is in the way of mutual recognition.?© Official politi- 
cal dialogue must wait until after the establishment of diplomatic links while, 
for the moment, it is likely that “people to people” diplomacy will continue. 
It is clear however that Peking resents the links Bonn is forging with the 
Eastern bloc and considers Bonn the government with which it has the least 
hope of close contact—unless Bonn has a serious confrontation with the 
Soviet bloc. 


On August 24, in an interview with the daily Süddeutschen Zeitung, German Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel said that the exchange of diplomatic recognition was to be 
expected in the immediate future and that he himself was due to visit Peking at the end 
of October. This rapid evolution has been rendered possible mainly by the ratification of 
the treaties with the East; no doubt, however, China’s invitation to Schroeder has accel- 
erated this process and it is to be expected that China will try to use the opposition 
parties also in the future, if the necessity of influencing the West German foreign policy 


arises again. ü ; 
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Two OBJECTIVE ALLIES? ? 


Only over the past year has a true dialogue between China and Western 
Europe started, and the process of “normalization” is not yet completed. In 
the 1970-71 period high level economic contacts were established and in 
1972 a high level political dialogue began. Theoretically, if UN policy were 
implemented, China and Western Europe are capable of leading world poli- 
tics, as Peking, London and Paris are permanent members of the Security 
Council, and it will become possible for them to create permanent alliances 
on many issues. How far can this Sino-West European collaboration go, in 
the foreseeable future? Objectively, many factors favor their collaboration. 
First, their emergence as new centers of power, limits the potentialities of 
the two superpowers. Second, their common interest in defying the super- 
powers’ policy: while Western Europe tries to reduce America’s influence 
to reach the status of a real partnership, China seeks to disrupt U.S. power. 
Both need new security patterns, and the possible shrinkage of the American 
military presence in Europe might induce the West European governments 
to view China as a possible counterweight to Russia. This would be a definite 
possibility if China becomes a true military power. On the other side a fur- 
ther detente in Europe might induce China to seek closer contacts with 
Western Europe. 


In addition to Europe, where an East-West detente and the worsening of 
its relations with the East bloc have given Peking more possibilities to deal 
with Western Europe, China could play to a certain degree a stabilizing 
strategic factor in the Middle East, cooperating objectively with Western 
Europe in supporting a neutralized Mediterranean. Moreover, with the en- 
trance of Japan and Russia on the Far East scene (particularly in North and 
Southeast Asia), Peking could favor the presence of Western Europe in that 
area as a counterweight. Further, Western Europe’s political influence in the 
Third World is now more discrete than previously and in fact China is also 
supporting the very same governments that accept Western investments and 
aid. Here again cooperation between China and Western Europe is possible: 
the EEC will be expanding its new assistance programs during the second 
development decade, integrating its members’ own plans into a medium-term 
planning program. Mutual trade between China and the EEC will contribute 
to the aid which both provide and will help to keep American and Russian 
influence in Africa and Asia to an acceptable level. 


As far as the strategic thinking of the Chinese and West European leaders 
ig concerned, the Chinese have already developed, as we have seen, a coher- 
ent policy towards Western Burope. A common West European policy on 
China, as on other important issues, hotvever, is still far away. Nixon’s 
diplomacy with China has reactivated the old European expectations that a 
rapprochement with China could be used by European diplomacy as a lever 
when dealing with the Soviet Union. The possible impact of China on world 
affairs had been foreseen by Adenauer, De Gaulle, and Mac Millan in the 
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fifties, and even Chincellor Brandt has said that “China is far away, but 
nevertheless, in the political game, West Germany can hold the Chinese card 
which should not be put aside or ignored.” Yet the West European countries 
must still consider the evolution of Sino-American relations before planning 
some initiative which go beyond regular political contacts. Only after the 
end of the conflict in Indochina will it be possible for Western Europe tc 
develop a really active China policy. At present, as we have seen, France is 
the only country in Europe which uses its relationship with China as a lever 
in its international relations. Great Britain could in the future develop a 
similar policy, but Germany appears too concerned with developing rela- 
tions with Eastern Europe to be able to use the Chinese card more than 
occasionally. Italy has proved useful to China at times, but has neither the 
strength nor the capability to work out such a policy. For these reasons, the 
increasing political contacts between China and Western Europe must still 
be considered as part of the process of normalization of their relationship, 
as initiatives which fill the gaps in their foreign policy on the way to becom- 
ing truly global, and not as maneuvers which foreshadow the building of 
some kind of entente between them. 

Sino-Western European collaboration is, above all, limited by strategic 
factors in their diverging ultimate foreign policy objectives. World politics, 
however, are in a phase in which tactics have assumed a primary importance, 
pending the creation of new equilibria. Therefore, not considering the con- 
sequences of new shifts in the political balance inside China, relations be- 
tween China and Western Europe, being by nature tactical, become highly 
relevant on the condition that Western Europe is capable of really coordinat- 
ing its foreign policy, possibly along the lines laid down in French foreign 
policy. Finally, the pentapolar global situation must dictate the path of fur- 
ther contact between China and Western Europe, especially the evolution of 
the Sino-Soviet conflict and that of American-West European relations. If 
the U.S. manages to continue to exert control over the West European coun- 
tries, the relationship between China and Western Europe will be of secon- 
dary importance. However, if this does not happen, their collaboration could 
have a global significance. For the present, because of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict, it appears that the faster Europe can attain unification, the readier 
Peking will be to come to terms with it. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 
AND LATIN 
AMERICA, 1949-1972 


/ William E. Ratliff* 


C ommunist China’s relations with Latin America during the first twenty- 
three years of the People’s Republice (PRC) can be divided into three major 
periods. During the first period, between 1949 and the early 1960s, the 
Chinese tried to win the friendship of a broad cross-section of Latin Ameri- 
cans. Their policy was based on an appeal to real and alleged similarities in 
history, goals, and interests, and emphasized the overcoming of underde- 
velopment at home and opposition to “U.S. imperialism” abroad. Chinese 
policy during the second period was forged in the heat of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, the dispute with Cuba, and the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It became increasingly doctrinaire and was directed toward an ever 
more limited audience of radical revolutionaries. It was characterized by a 
growing emphasis on the need for rural guerrilla warfare in the seizure of 
political power and by continual criticism of the Soviet Union as well as 
the United States. These years can be subdivided into a period of consider- 
able support for and cooperation with Fidel Castro’s Cuba (1960-64) and 
a period of opposition to the policies of Cuba, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. Chinese policy during the third and present period shows 
evidence of the flexibility of the first period, some analyses of the second, 
and elements arising from the Pea of the Latin American and wider 
international scene of the early 1970s.* 

This article will be devoted to China’s relations with Latin America be- 
tween 1949 and mid-1972, concentrating on the shifting Chinese analysis of 
Latin America, Sino-Soviet and Sino-Cuban relations and their influence on 
Chinese policy, and the political, economic, cultural and other contacts of 


the PRC in the area. 


*Portions of this article are baged on a paper he as at the Conference on the 
Foreign Policy of Communist China, sponsored hy the Social Science Research Council 
in Las Croabas, Puerto Rico, J anuary 4-8, 1970. The author is grateful to the Hoover 
Institution for financing a research trip through South America in early 1972 and to the 
Center for Inter-American Relations, in New York, for its continuing support for re- 
search in this field. 


“See William E. Ratliff, “China’s new Latin-American Policy,” The Christian Science 
Monitor, Eastern edition, August 27, 1971. r - 
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Chinese relations with Latin America, like Chinese relations with other 
parts of the world, have been determined by the interaction of a number of 
widely varying and sometimes conflicting factors, including: the Chinese 
view of the world and its destiny, as derived from Communist ideology and 
national experiences; long and short term Communist and nationalist in- 
terests; domestic conditions and resources in the PRC; and the foreign 
policies (especially of the United States, the Soviet Union, and Cuba after 
1959) and internal conditions of other countries, partly or entirely beyond 
Chinese control and influence. Perhaps the most important factor determin- 
ing the place of Latin America in overall Chinese policy was geographical 
location: although in the “backyard” of the United States, and consequently 
of particular significance in the struggle against “imperialism,” it was the 
area of the “third world” least accessible to the Chinese. Thus Latin America 
has never been as important to the PRC as Asia, and was less so during the 
1960s than Africa. 

The Chinese have emphasized a variety of themes in their effort to in- 
fluence and win the sympathy of Latin Americans, some constantly between 
1949 and 1972 and some only intermittently or during a single shorter time 
period. The two most important themes, each with a number of variations, 
have been “anti-imperialism” and “revolution,” both potent subjects for a 
wide variety of Latin Americans. 

Attacks on the political, economic, social, and military influence of the 
United States, which had begun even before 1949, have been the basis of the 
“anti-imperialist” line.? The attacks were most strident during the Korean 
War and during the 1960s. General Chinese foreign policy statements dur- 
ing the latter decade repeatedly declared that ‘Latin America and other areas 
of the underdeveloped world were the vanguard in the struggle against “im- 
perialism.” In 1963 the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) asserted that Asia, Africa, and Latin America were the “storm-centres 
of world revolution.” In his famous 1965 article “Long Live the Victory 
of People’s War!,” Lin Piao proclaimed: “The greatest fear of U.S. im- 
perialism is that people’s wars will be launched in different parts of the 
world, and particularly in Asia, Africa and Latin America.”* Anti-imperialist 
statements in recent years have been directed against the two “superpowers” 
—the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

Calls for “revolution” in Latin America during the 1950s were low-keyed 


"Although Mao Tse-tung had made brief references to Latin America at least as early 
as 1936, his first widely quoted comment, that “the peoples of Latin America are not 
slaves obedient to U.S. imperialism,” is from The Present Situation and Our Tasks 
(December 25, 1947). Mao made two widely circu@ated statements in direct response 
to events in Latin America, namely ghose condemning “U.S. aggression” in Panama 
(January 12, 1964) and in the Dominican Republic (May 12, 1965). 

Peking Review, 25(June 21, 1963), 9. 

*Ibid., 36 (September 3, 1965), 26. Compare Che Guevara’s call for “two, three or 
many Vietnams” in his message to the Tricontinental Conference, in Granma, Havana, 
English edition, April 23, 1967. 
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and generally referred mainly to stepping up opposition to U.S. influence 
in the area and working to bring about social and economic change through 
pressure on existing governments—indeed more reform than revolution in 
Chinese terms. The Chinese frequently pointed to real and alleged parallels 
between their past conditions and experiences and those of Latin Americans 
(e.g., predominantly peasant populations, industrial underdevelopment, and 
experience of exploitation by “imperialists” and domestic “reactionaries” ). 
They encouraged Latin Americans to initiate changes and to examine such 
Chinese policies and experiments as the united front, the agrarian reform 
of the early 1950s, the four-class government, the people’s communes, and 
the Great Leap Forward. Whereas in the 1950s the Chinese stressed the 
construction aspects of the Chinese revolution for Latin Americans, in ac- 
cord with the spirit of peaceful coexistence advanced at the Bandung Con- 
ference in 1955, during the 1960s they increasingly emphasized seizure of 
political power and proclaimed the need for armed struggle and people’s 
wars against existing governments in the “rural areas” of the world. During 
the third period, the Chinese again speak favorably of a variety of changes 
being undertaken by many existing governments and seek a broad united 
front among “third world” countries against the “superpowers.” 


Roap To Power In Latin AMERICA 


Although Liu Shao-ch’i observed in 1949 that “armed struggle is the main 
form of struggle in the national liberation struggle in many colonies and 
semi-colonies,”® the Chinese did not find Latin America ready for this form 
of liberation until a decade later. Between 1949 and 1958 Chinese analyses 


of the Latin American situation repeatedly praised “peace,” “national libera- 


tion,” “national revolutionary,” and “national democratic” movements and 
fronts, whose activities were usually non-armed. These movements included 
Communists, workers, peasants, petty bourgeoisie, national bourgeoisie, and 
other “patriotic” groups or individuals wherever they could be found. Their 
objectives were generally said to be: the elimination of control over national 
affairs by “U.S. imperialism” and its “puppets”; national economic inde- 
pendence; trade relations with the “socialist” world; and an independent 
foreign policy.® 

From the late 1940s through the mid-1950s armed uprisings occurred in 
Colombia and Brazil and the Chinese praised the spirit of the rebels after 
the uprisings had taken place. They never suggested, however, that such 
actions were likely to overthrow existing governments, or that armed strug- 
gle would break out in many Latin American countries and become the basis 
of a movement of “national liberation” from “domestic redetion” and “U.S. 


satan desadnineiiesseth e 

Translated in the Cominform paper For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, 
Bucharest, December 30, 1949. 

Between 1951 and 1954 the Chinese were enthusiastic about the activities of the 
Guatemalan Party of Labor [Communist Party], which claimed to have learned much 
from the Chinese experience, and about the reforms of Guatemalan President Jacobo 
Arbenz. š 
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imperialism.” Only in one country (Bolivia in 1952) prior to the last years 
of the decade did an armed uprising lead to the establishment of a political 
leader (Víctor Paz Estenssoro) who carried out policies the Chinese con- 
sidered generally progressive. 

During 1958 the Chinese seem to have concluded that, in line with the 
rest of the world, the East Wind was prevailing over the West Wind in Latin 
America. Commentaries on Latin America repeatedly drew attention to the 
fall of a series of dictators, including Juan Perón in Argentina (1955), Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla in Colombia (1957), and Marcos Pérez Jiménez in 
Venezuela (1958), and noted the deteriorating position of Fulgencio Batista 
in Cuba. They devoted much attention to the stormy reception given U.S. 
Vice President Richard Nixon on his Latin American tour in the spring of 
1958. In August Premier Chou En-lai went so far as to tell two Brazilian 
correspondents in China that “the Latin American peoples are standing in 
the forefront of [the] struggle against United States imperialism.”” 

This apparent increase in “revolutionary consciousness,” at a time of 
general hardening in the Chinese international outlook, made the prospects 
for armed struggle in Latin America seem much improved. An article in a 
Chinese foreign affairs journal in August 1958 pointed out that “armed 
struggle is still not the primary form of struggle” in Latin America, but 
explained that it could become increasingly important in countries under 
“pro-American reactionary regimes” or wherever “American imperialism 
is directly engaged in military intervention or plotting a reactionary coup.” 
In these countries, the article concluded, “armed struggle may become the 
leading form of struggle.”® 

In January 1959 Fidel Castro took power in Cuba after slightly more than 
two years of guerrilla warfare. Although the Chinese greeted the new govern- 
ment with real enthusiasm, they did not immediately conclude from the 
Cuban experience that all Latin American countries were ripe for armed 
“national liberation” struggles. During 1959 the Chinese generally advo- 
cated the use of armed struggle as the main form only against such dicta- 
torial governments as those in Haiti, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and the Domini- 
can Republic. Elsewhere, the broad united front and non-armed struggle 
remained of primary importance.® 

‘During 1960 the Chinese began to advocate armed struggle as the main 
form for more countries, and at times for Latin America as a whole. Until 
the Sino-Cuban dispute of the mid-1960s, this took the form of propagating 
the Cuban, not the Chinese, example in Latin America. Two articles in May 
in Red Flag, the grgan of the Central Committee of the CPC, contained long 
and laudatory passages on the Cuban armed struggle and its example for 


` "Peking Review, 26(August 26, 1958), 21. 

Yen Chin, “The Characteristics of the Present Latin American National Liberation 
Movement,” Shih-chieh Chih-shih, 16 (August 20, 1958), 18. 

"See Yiian (Wen, “The Basic Situation in the Latin American National Independence 
Movement,” Kuo-chi Wen-t'i Yen-chiu, 1 (May 1959), 10-18. 
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Latin America.?® Chou En-lai praised the victorious Guban armed struggle 
at a banquet in honor of Ernesto Che Guevara’s official visit to the PRC in 
November 1960, saying that “the Cuban people have become the hope and 
example of the other Latin American peoples.” A joint communiqué issued 
by Guevara, already a popular hero with many Latin American revolution- 
aries as a result of his role in the Cuban struggle and his own book on guer- 
rilla warfare published earlier in the year, and Chinese Vice Premier Li 
Hsien-nien on November 30 stated in part that: 


the Chinese side expressed admiration for and joy over the great vic- 
tory of the Cuban people who, upholding unity and persisting in their 
armed struggle, have increased their forces from small to big and from 
weak to strong and finally succeeded in overthrowing the reactionary 
dictatorship of Batista. It considers that the Cuban people’s struggle 
and victory have provided abundant experience and set an example for 
all oppressed peoples in the world, particularly the Latin American 
peoples, in their struggles to win and safeguard national indepen- 
dence, 1? 


By the time of Lin Piao’s article on “People’s War” in late 1965, Chinese 
support for the Cuban example had disappeared. After the open confronta- 
tion between Castro and the Chinese in early 1966, differences in the Cuban 
and Chinese roads to power which had previously been glossed over or 
minimized (including the role of the Communist Party, the breadth and 
importance of the united front, and the strategy of guerrilla warfare) had 
become important points of controversy, usually indirectly pursued. 

The Chinese formula for Latin America in the years that followed became 
increasingly Mao-centered and the Chinese road was repeatedly stressed. A 
typical statement of Chinese analysis during the 1966-68 period argued that 
“Marxist-Leninist political parties and other revolutionary organizations” 
in Latin America had come to realize that 


the road taken by the Chinese people in seizing political power by force 
of arms under Chairman Mao’s leadership is of general and practical 
significance for Latin America, and is the only correct road of revolu- 
tion for the Latin American people; that is, to arouse the peasant masses 
in the countryside under the leadership of the political party of the 
proletariat to wage guerrilla warfare, unfold an agrarian revolution, 
build rural base areas, use the countryside to encircle the cities and 
finally capture them.18 


a e 

“Chang Chih-ching, “Upsurge af the National, Democratic Movement in Latin Amer- 
ica,” Hung Cli, 9(May 1, 1960) ; and Commentator, ‘ ‘Form a Broad United Front to 
Defeat Imperialism,” Ibid., 10 (May 16, 1960), trans. in Peking Review, 47 (May 24, 


1960). 
-11bid., 47 (November 22, 1960), 5. Also see Mao Tse-tung’s similar comments in 1962 
to the Argentine visitor Bernardo Kordon, in Testigos de China (Buenos Aires, 1968), 14. 
**Peking Review, 49-50 a al 13, 1960), S: 
187 bid., 5 (February 2, 1968), 29 
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During 1969 Chirtese commentaries began to change and by mid-1972 a 
new approach to Latin America had emerged. In the 1970s the Chinese have 
been much less concerned with the immediate seizure of revolutionary power 
in most countries than with promoting “third world solidarity” against the 
“superpowers.” A major policy statement in March 197] declared that in 
Latin America “a new situation has emerged characterized by joint struggle 
for the defence of national rights and state sovereignty.”14+ PRC leaders note 
with satisfaction that many governments, individually and collectively, have 
been critical of U.S. policy on offshore territorial waters, economic invest- 
ment, and other issues. Leading in this struggle in South America are the 
governments of Chile and Peru, and, in Central America, Panama. 


At the same time, according to the Chinese, the only truly revolutionary 
government in Latin America in mid-1972 is in Cuba, for only Fidel Castro 
among the hemisphere’s political leaders has destroyed the old political 
structure of his country and founded a revolutionary army to defend the in- 
terests of the proletariat. The Chinese still argue that “historical experience 
shows that the seizure of political power by the proletariat and the oppressed 
people of a country and the seizure of victory in their revolution are accom- 
plished invariably by the power of the gun.”5 Chou En-lai made this point 
in a widely publicized interview with Julio Scherer Garcia, editor of the 
Mexico City daily Excelsior, and caused a brief flurry of criticism in Chile 
and some other countries. As the PRC’s rapidly expanding relations suggest, 
however, an increasing number of Latin American political leaders and gov- 
ernments do not consider these “theoretical statements” a serious threat; 
they point also to Chou’s statement that “each people must make their own 
revolution in their own country.”1® 


Smno-Soviet RELATIONS AND Pro-CHINESE PARTIES 


Chinese and Soviet policies toward Latin America appear to have been 
generally complementary and harmonious during the 1950s.1" This is sug- 
gested by agreements on training camps, by the considerable Chinese con- 
tacts with Latin American Communists, especially in 1959, and by the praise 
heaped on China in 1959 and early 1960 by Communist officials in Latin 


By the editorial departments of Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung CWi, and Chieh-fang Chiin 
Pao, in Peking Review, 12(March 19, 1971), 7. 

81 bid., 5. e 

1° xcelsior, Mexico City, September 5, 1971. 


*"Eudocio Ravines, a former Peruvian agent for the Communist International, wrote 
in The Yenan Vay (New York, 1951) of earlier Sino-Soviet cooperation, asserting that 
through him the Chinese Communists had influenced Chilean politics in the 1930s. 
In a letter to the author (dated September 20, 1970) Ravines withdrew his controversial 
claim that he had learned united front techniques from Mao Tse-tung in Moscow in 
1934, but maintained his position regarding Chinese influence. On this see my forth- 
coming article “Ravines, Mao, and tif Chilean Popular Front.” 
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America who were shortly thereafter to take staunchly pto-Soviet positions.® 
Several Latin American Communist Parties, in particular the Communist 
Party of Chile, made important contributions to the Chinese cultural pro- 
gram for Latin America. 

The development of the Sino-Soviet dispute in the 1960s led to intense 
competition between pro-Chinese and pro-Soviet elements in many Latin 
American Communist Parties and to the rapid deterioration of Chinese re- 
lations with most of their Latin American Communist comrades of the pre- 
vious decade. Although most aspects of the Sino-Soviet conflict were reflected 
in the dispute in Latin America, the most frequently discussed issue was the 
proper road to political power. In contrast to the Chinese position on armed 
struggle outlined above, the Soviet Union held throughout the decade that 
no single road could be advanced for all countries and that local Communist 
Parties could carry out armed or peaceful struggle, or a combination of the 
two.?® 

Even before Chou Yang’s call for the formation of “Marxist-Leninist” 
parties in late 1963, some ‘Latin American Communist parties had begun to 
break apart. In general dissension occurred first in Communist youth groups 
and then among younger party members. These dissidents called for what 
they considered more revolutionary action than the party was then carrying 
out, or merely sought to get decision-making power into their own hands. 
In two cases a pro-Chinese party (Brazil), or a party with sympathy for the 
Chinese (Paraguay), was formed under the leadership of Communist offi- 
cials who had lost Soviet backing and been purged from the party. The most 
important pro-Chinese parties and organizations to be formed, usually after 
several years of internal conflict, were in Brazil (1962), Ecuador (1963), 
Peru (1964), Chile (1964), Bolivia (1965), and Colombia (1965). Late in 
the 1960s Chinese publications usually referred to between 10 and 12 
“Marxist-Leninist” parties and organizations in Latin America, though there 
were other pro-Chinese groups the Chinese chose not to recognize. In many 
cases, the pro-Chinese groups themselves split into rival factions.?° 


*®The Chinese had contacts with prominent Latin American Communists in China 
from November 1949; the largest groups went to the PRC in 1952, 1956, and 1959. See 
my “Chinese Communist Cultural Diplomacy toward Latin America, 1949-1960,” His- 
panic American Historical Review (February 1969), 61, 63-66. 

*°The differences between the Soviet, Chinese, and Cuban roads during the 1960s 
are discussed in my Introduction to William E. Ratliff, ed., Yearbook on Latin American 
Communist Affairs 1971 (Stanford, 1971), 5-10. 

20A few parties which did not split kept anti-Chinese polemics at a minimum. In fact, 
whereas the Communist Party of Venezuela justified its “tactical retreat” from guerrilla 
warfare in 1966 and 1967 in officig] party statements with quotaftons from Lenin, it 
presented its decision to party-controlled guerrillas with an extended account of a 
Communist tactical retreat during the Chinese civil war, with lengthy quotations from 
Mao. Mao was classed with Lenin as one of the “two greatest revolutionaries in history.” 
See Confidencial, Caracas (February 1967), 3-8. 

- Yearly information on the activities and ideological positions of the various factions 
of the Latin American Communist parties is found in the Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs, published since 1966 by the Hoover Institution, and in the afore- 
mentioned Yearbook on Latin American Communiet Affairs 197]. Also see Ernst Hal- 
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It is often argued that the “Maoist” forces in Latin America, though small 
in numbers, are “fanatically dedicated to the use of violence and intimida- 
tion to achieve their ends.”*! Though pro-Chinese groups assuredly insist 
upon the eventual need for violence, they have not usually called for immedi- 
ate violence on the grounds that the masses are not yet ready for a “people’s 
war.” Only two pro-Chinese guerrilla forces have operated in South America 
(in Colombia since 1967 and in Bolivia in 1969) and neither has been of 
national significance. Furthermore, pro-Chinese militants have seldom joined 
Castroite guerrilla bands and have rarely succumbed to what they term the 
“petty bourgeois” inclination to wage urban guerrilla warfare or carry out 
terrorist activities such as kidnapping and assassination, the principal ex- 
ception being in the Dominican Republic. Pro-Chinese youth, some of whom 
are not above a bit of intimidation, have controlled the major university 
federations in recent years in Peru and Ecuador, been influential in the 
Dominican Republic, and occasionally shown life in Colombia and several 
other countries. To a considerable degree, however, these students seem to 
regard “pro-Chinese” as roughly equivalent to “super-revolutionary” (in 
a non-pejorative sense), for most generally give little evidence of serious 
interest in Mao’s theories or the Chinese experience. 

Since 1970 the Chinese have shown less interest in the rival Communist 
parties in most countries and have increasingly sought to compete with the 
Soviet Union in establishing relations of all sorts with the Latin American 
governments and a broad cross-section of the hemisphere’s people. Yet the 
pro-Chinese parties and organizations remain in many countries and main- 
tain an enthusiastic core of wall-scribblers, particularly in the universities. 
In contrast to the Chinese themselves, these parties usually do not hesitate 
to criticize the domestic policies of their governments and to develop Chou 


En-lai’s point that no revolution has ever succeeded by the parliamentary 
road.*? 


Sivo-Cusan RELATIONS 


During the early 1960s the Chinese got along quite well with Fidel Castro.2® 


“Nelson A. Rockefeller, The Rockefeller Report on the Americas (Chicago, 1969), 34. 

**See, for example, the attacks on Allende the “reformist” in almost any issue of 
El Pueblo, the organ of the pro-Chinese Revolutionary Communist Party (PCR) of 
Chile, or the interview with a PCR leader in Causa Marxista-Leninista, Santiago, 
21 (July-August 1971 ), 26-35. 

"Castro and Guevara knew Mao’s writings on guerrilla warfare before the overthrow 
of Batista in 1959 though Mao’s influence on the Cuban struggle, if any, remains .to 
be determined. Régi® Debray, in Revolution in the Revolution?, trans. by Bobbye Ortiz 
(New York, 1967), 20n, says that they read Problems of Strategy in Guerrilla War 
Against Japan at the end of Batista’s summer offensive in 1958, a conclusion substan- 


i (Continued on next page) 





perin, “Peking and the Latin American Communists,” China Quarterly (January-March 
1967), 111-54; and Cecil Johnson, Communist China and Latin America, 1959-1967 
(New York, 1970). è 
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Economic and diplomatic relations were established ih 1959 and 1960, re- 
spectively, and the Chinese recognized the “socialist” nature of the Cuban 
Revolution in 1962, before the Soviet Union. China gave massive verbal 
support to Cuba during the Bay of Pigs invasion in April 1961 and during 
the missile crisis in October 1962, the latter pushing Cuba for the first time 
into the Sino-Soviet dispute. After the missile crisis the Chinese were par- 
ticularly successful for a time in improving their relations with Cuban and 
other Latin American revolutionaries who had become disillusioned with 
Soviet “capitulation” to the United States. Indications of friendly Sino- 
Cuban relations during the 1959-1964 period were the rapid increase in 
personal contacts between Chinese and Cubans in China and Cuba, and the 
publication by the Peking Foreign Languages Press of such pamphlets as 
Fidel Castro’s two “Declarations of Havana” in 1962 and Che Guevara’s 
“Guerrilla Warfare: A Method” in 1964. The Cuban government reported 
the importation and publication of hundreds of thousands of copies of 
Chinese works during these years for circulation in Cuba and Latin America. 

A turning point in Sino-Cuban relations was reached in November 1964 
at the Havana Conference of Latin American Communist Parties (the pro- 
Soviet faction wherever a split had taken place) and the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. The communiqué of the conference showed sympathy 
for the Soviet position in the conflict with the Chinese. A delegation of party 
leaders from Cuba and eight other countries went to the PRC the following 
year, apparently to report on the conference and endeavor—unsuccessfully— 
to get the Chinese to stop their anti-Soviet activities. This conference and 
the proposed Cuban attendance at the March 1965 Moscow consultative 
meeting of Communist parties were undoubtedly discussed in Peking dur- 
ing the visits of Cuban Minister-without-Portfolio Carlos Rafael Rodriguez 
in December 1964 and Che Guevara in early February 1965. On February 
16, 1965, the Albanian Communist Party organ Zeri i Popullit warned the 
Cubans to beware of “falling into the revisionist trap.” On March 13 Fidel 
Castro, in his first statement on the Sino-Soviet dispute, described the po- 
lemics as “Byzantine discords and academic charlatanry”; he repeated a 
request made in 1964 that the Chinese and Soviet embassies refrain from 
disseminating “harmful propaganda” against one another inside Cuba. The 
March 13 request, he later told news reporters, had been directed primarily 
at the Chinese. Sino-Cuban relations continued to deteriorate during the re- 
mainder of the year. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

tiated by data in one of Guevara’sespeeches in 1960 (see Obra RePolucionaria, Havana, 
August 25, 1960). In his introduction to the Cuban edition of the guerrilla writings of 
Vo Nguyen Giap, Guevara wrote that the Cubans had not read Mao’s works when they 
“set out on the path” (“inició el camino”) toward their liberation; see Revolucion, 
Havana, November 23, 1964. On one occasion Guevara openly acknowledged that the 
Cubans consulted Mao’s writings during their anti-Batista campaign—in an interview 
with two NCNA correspondents in April 1959, published in Shih-chieh Chih-shih (June 
5, 1959); see my translation in Rolando Bonachea and Nelson Valdés, eds., Che: 
Selected Works of Ernesto Guevara (Cambridge, Mass., 1969), 368. 
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In January 1966, dn the eve of the First Afro-Asian-Latin American Peo- 
ple’s Solidarity Organization conference in Havana, to which the Chinese 
(but no pro-Chinese parties from Latin America) had been invited, Fidel 
Castro made his first open attack on the leadership of the PRC. Between 
January and March 1966 he described Mao Tse-tung as a senile old man, 
and accused the Chinese of carrying out a “criminal sort of economic ag- 
gression” against Cuba, of having “confused Marxism-Leninism with fas- 
cism,” of stirring up a worldwide “smear campaign against the Cuban rev- 
olution,” and other such activities. In January and February 1966 the 
Chinese responded by repeating some of the charges previously made 
primarily by the pro-Chinese Communist Parties of Belgium and Ceylon 
and circulated by the Chinese news media, namely that the Cubans were 
becoming pro-Soviet in their domestic and international policies.?* 

Open Chinese attacks on Fidel Castro ended in February 1966, almost as 
soon as they had begun, and the focus of Chinese criticism shifted to the 
road to power, characterized as “adventurist” and “petty-bourgeois roman- 
ticist,” advocated by Castro and his followers. This signaled a major new 
approach for the Chinese since criticism of the Cuban road to power—the 
essence of Castroism for most Latin Americans—had been conspicuously 
absent or muted before this time. The particular target of most Chinese 
attacks in the late 1960s was Régis Debray, whose book, Revolution in the 
Revolution? , had been published in Cuba in January 1967, and which could 
be considered a semi-official statement of Castro’s views of that period. The 
stated purpose of Debray’s book was to show that Castro’s guerrilla forces 
in Cuba had rejected “imported political doctrines,” such as the guerrilla 
base and the “subjection of the guerrilla force to the party,” and carried out 
their revolution “by means of the more or less slow building up, through 
guerrilla warfare carried out in suitably chosen rural zones, of a mobile 
‘strategic force, nucleus of a people’s army and of a future socialist state.” 
The Latin American revolution, according to Debray, would follow the Cuban 
path.75 

Chinese criticism generally came indirectly, in two ways. On the one hand, 
the Chinese stated and restated their own position, that “armed struggle can 
be victorious only if it follows the revolutionary line pointed out by Chair- 
man Mao: relying on the peasants, establishing rural base areas and using 
the countryside to encircle the cities.”*° On the other hand, during 1968 in 
particular they published a series of attacks by pro-Chinese parties from 
around the world. Typical of these was a statement by the party from Ceylon 

‘that rejected any form of guerrilla warfare which is 


—— 8 
"See Castro’s comments in Granmg, February 6, 1966; and Ibid., English edition, 
March 20, 1966. A Jen-min Jih-pao editorial of February 22, trans. in Peking Review, 
-9(February 25, 1966), 13-14, states that Castro “shot of his mouth, vilifying the People’s 
Republic of China,” but concludes that “the addition of Prime Minister Castro to the 
-anti-China chorus does not amount to much.” 
Revolution in the Revolution?, 24-5, Emphasis in original. 


°Peking Review, 43 (October 20, 1967), 31. Emphasis in original. 
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Ld 
based fundamentally on romantic and petty-bourgeois ideology which 
is characterized by negating the necessity for the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party and by a lack of faith in the masses. Rather than on the 
masses, it places its main reliance on a band of swashbuckling three 
musketeer type of bravadoes who are expected to perform miraculous 
exploits against terrific odds.?7 


Between 1959 and 1967 Chinese enthusiasm for Che Guevara was evident 
in his receptions in ‘Peking on several occasions and in the publication of 
some of his writings for circulation throughout the world. That Guevara’s 
prestige in Chinese eyes was not damaged by Castro’s turn to “revisionism” 
in the mid-1960s is clearly indicated by a Ceylonese statement published in 
February 1966, while the dispute with Castro was at its peak: one of the 
key ways to judge “the extent or degree to which Cuba has departed from 
the revolutionary path” was “the exit from the Cuban political scene of one 
of its foremost leaders, E. Che Guevara.”?° Within a year the Chinese atti- 
tude toward Guevara had changed, very likely because el Che surfaced in 
Bolivia as the “‘petty-bourgeois adventurer” par excellence. They did not 
report his reappearance in Bolivia during 1967, though statements favoring 
guerrilla warfare by the pro-Chinese Communist Party of Bolivia, Marxist- 
Leninist (PCB-ML), which did not assist Guevara’s group, were published.*® 
Guevara’s death in October 1967 was not mentioned in China until January 
1968 when Feng Piao, Director of the Information Department of People’s 
Daily, reportedly called Guevara an “adventurist” who “cannot be called a 
Marxist-Leninist.’’°° In March 1972 Chou En-lai told a prominent Chilean 
Socialist that he admired Guevara as a revolutionary but felt that Che was 
wrong in not seeking a war of the masses.®1 


The violent open polemics between high-level Chinese spokesmen (always 
unidentified, which infuriated Castro) and the Cuban leaders began and 
ended in 1966. Both countries withdrew their ambassadors in 1967, though 


*"1bid., 25(June 21, 1968), 14. Pro-Chinese groups in Latin America have often been 
more critical of Castro than statements circulated by the Chinese indicate. See note 29 
below for one example. 


*81bid., 9(February 25, 1966), 24. 


*°The POB-ML leader Oscar Zamora explained his party’s failure to join Guevara 
in a long open-letter to Fidel Castro in 1968, reprinted in Causa Marxista-Leninista, 
5 (January-February 1969), summarized in my chapter on Bolivia jn the 1969 Yearbook 
on International Communist Affair? (Stanford, 1970), 57-60. 


Feng Piao added, without clarification, that there was a “contradiction” between 
Guevara and Castro. Reported ig the Red Guard paper Red Seamen, January 24, 1968, 
and trans. in Current Background, Hong Kong, No. 850, p. 9. 


“Carlos Altamirano interview with AFP correspondent in Peking, March 15. Chou 
had previously criticized Guevara’s tactics in an interview with the Ceylonese am- 
bassador to China; see. Morning Star, London, J une 2], 1971. . 
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diplomatic relations were maintained at a lower level. Although a moderate 
amount of trade continued, each country virtually ignored the other until 
1970 in spite of many similar views and positions on a number of domestic 
and international issues. 

Sino-Cuban relations began to improve noticeably in 1970 and contacts 
on various levels were resumed. A new Chinese ambassador arrived in 
Havana in December 1970 and a Cuban ambassador in Peking in June 1971. 
No significant ideological rapprochement has occurred, however, and in 
view of Cuba’s heavy reliance on Soviet economic and military support, 
none seems likely in the near future.3? 


CHINESE CONTACTS WITH ‘LATIN AMERICANS 


Until very recently Communist China found Latin America more im- 
penetrable politically than any other area of the third world. The PRC has 
never had a significant political party or guerrilla group allied to it as the 
Soviet Union has had in Chile, Guyana, and Uruguay, or as Cuba has had 
in Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Venezuela, and other countries. And, although 
some prominent Latin American political and cultural personalities have 
long been favorably disposed toward the PRC, only one country established 
diplomatic relations with Communist China during the first twenty-one years 
of its existence—Cuba in September 1960. Chile established diplomatic re- 
lations with Peking in December 1970, less than six weeks after the inaugura- 
tion of President Salvador Allende, though it should be noted that the Chris- 
tian Democratic government of Eduardo Frei had had what amounted to 
semi-official relations with the PRC for several years. Four other countries 
recognized the PRC between Peking’s admission to the United Nations and 
June 1972: Peru in November 1971, Mexico and Argentina in February 
1972, and Guyana in June 1972. 

The dramatic shift in Latin American attitudes toward the PRC is reflected 
clearly in a comparison of the 1970 and 1971 votes in the U.N. on the admis- 
sion of the People’s Republic. Latin American support for the Albanian 
Resolution—to expel Taipei and seat Peking—increased from two in 1970 
(Cuba, Chile) to seven in 1971 (Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, Guyana, Mexico, 
Peru, Trinidad and Tobago). In 197] five other countries abstained on this 
resolution. Thus 12 of 24 Latin American republics took a pro-Peking or 
neutral position on the Albanian Resolution, at a time when only two coun- 
tries officially recognized the legitimacy of the Communist government. 

Although trade sgatistics are usually incomplete and sometimes contradic- 
tory, it is apparent that significant trade has been carried out with only a few 


"On April 22, 1970, Fidel Castro announced that since 1959 Cuba had received U.S. 
$1.5 billion in military aid from the Soviet Union. See Granma, English edition, May 
3, 1970, It is estimated that Cuba receives $500 million in economic aid and $250 
million in military and other assistance ‘annually from the Soviet Union. The New York 
Times, June 27, 1972. Cuban econorgic indebtedness to the Soviet Union, including 
trade deficits, but not military aid, is estimated at over $2 billion. = 
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countries.* Chinese economic contacts with Latin America were first made 
at the Moscow International Economic Conference in 1952; the Chinese have 
claimed that during that year they had trade relations with five countries 
and territories, and that the number rose to twenty in 1965.84 Between 1960 
and 1967 trade with Latin America, exclusive of Cuba, was greatest with 
Argentina (mostly wheat), Chile (copper and nitrates), and Mexico (cotton 
and wheat). More than 90% of all trade was with Argentina: total imports 
came to over $300 million, averaging nearly $87 million per year between 
1964 and 1966, and exports to slightly over $1.5 million. In the late 1960s 
trade with Latin America fell to almost nothing. 

Since the end of the Cultural Revolution Chinese trade delegations have 
again begun to visit Latin America, and Latin American delegations from 
many countries have traveled to the People’s Republic. The PRC was active 
at the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
which convened during April and May 1972 in Santiago, Chile. On April 
20 Chou Hua-min, Chinese Vice Minister of Foreign Trade, outlined the 
current Chinese attitude toward Latin America and the developing world 
generally to the UNCTAD delegates. He declared that all international rela- 
tions should be based on the principles of equality and mutual benefit, and 
emphasized the importance of international trade and aid among develop- 
ing countries themselves in order to promote their production and self-reli- 
ance. 

In late 1971 China agreed to buy a minimum of 65,000 metric tons of 
copper annually for the next four years from Chile; copper, lead, and zinc 
valued at $100 million, from Peru; and timber, aluminum, and sugar from 
Guyana, with bi-lateral trade expected to be worth $15 million annually. For 
a decade China has been second only to the Soviet Union in the purchase 
of Cuban sugar. Sino-Cuban trade reached its peak level in 1965, when it 
was valued at about $250 million; during the late 1960s it is estimated to 
have been valued at approximately $150 million annually, evenly divided 
between imports and exports. Trade agreements are being worked out with 
other countries, some of which, as was the case with Guyana, will mndoubted- 
ly lead to the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

In recent years China has been the number one Communist dees of 
economic assistance to developing countries. Though the bulk of its aid in 
the past has gone to Tanzania, Zambia, and Pakistan, several South Ameri- 
can countries have recently come into the picture. And Chinese aid programs 
in the Americas, though still on a limited scale, are irresistible. Whereas the 

x e 


®8Statistics on Chinese trade with Latin America are found in the yearly Report to 
Congress by the U.S. Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act Administrator, in the 
United Nations Yearbook on International Trade Statistics, and in the Yearbook” pub- 
lished by the Far Eastern Economic Review of Hong Kong. On Sino-Latin American 
trade, see also George Ginsburgs and Arthur Stahnke, “Communist China’s Trade 
Relations with Latin America,” Asian Survey, X, 9 (September 1970), 803-19. 


“Peking Review, 38 (November 18, 1958) , 21; a&d Ibid., 4 (January 22, 1965) , 9. 
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recipients of Soviet aid generally have to begin repayment almost immedi- 
ately and pay up in twelve years or less, at interest rates of up to 6%, Chinese 
loans generally have repayment delayed for ten years, are repayable in 20 to 
30 years, and are interest free. Finally, as Chou Hau-min told the UNCTAD 
delegates, the “creditor country should make full allowance for debtor coun- 
tries’ difficulties and never press them for debt-service.”®> By mid-1972 the 
Chinese had promised aid valued at $26 million to Guyana, $42 million to 
Peru, and $65 million to Chile. In addition to financial aid and technical ad- 
vice, Chinese contributions to disaster relief since 1970 have been impres- 
sive: approximately $1 million to Peru, over $2.5 million to Chile, and over 
$88,000 to Bolivia, a country that does not even now recognize the PRC. 

In the absence of significant political and economic relations with most 
countries, the Chinese long relied heavily on cultural (or “people’s”) diplo- 
macy in their efforts to become known in Latin America.?* This approach 
struck a responsive chord in many Latin American intellectuals who, in the 
spirit of José Enrique Rodé’s Ariel, felt that they, like the Chinese, repre- 
sented a tradition that was culturally and spiritually superior to the “mate- 
rialistic’ United States. Chinese calls for struggles against “imperialism” 
and for “revolution” seemed to echo their own thoughts and aspirations and 
apparent Chinese successes in these activities offered inspiration, or even a 
model, for their own endeavours. 

Many Latin Americans got their first strong impressions of China on the 
guided tours of the mainland which began in 1949. Although Communists 
were the most regular visitors, the majority of the 900-1000 individuals who 
traveled to the PRC in 1959-60, when guided tourism was at its peak, were 
noncommunists. Important visitors invariably met Mao Tse-tung, Chou En- 
lai, and other top Chinese leaders; less important visitors usually had at 
least a group interview with Mao or some other prominent official.3* 

Guided tournism as a means of cultivating Latin American moderates de- 
creased markedly during the 1960s, reaching its lowest point during the 
Cultural Revolution. A new wave of tours by prominent Latin Americans 
began in 1969 with a visit by Juan Bosch, former president of the Dominican 
Republic.?® During 1971 and early 1972 visitors from Peru, including the 
wife of Peruvian President Juan Velasco, and from Chile, received special 
attention. Every important leftist party in Chile, except the staunchly pro- 
Soviet Communist Party, had a high official in China; prominent among 
them were Radomiro Tomic, 1970 presidential candidate of the Christian 


*51bid., 17 (April 28, 1972), 14. 

**Cultural diplonfécy utilizes “the exchange ofeinformation, ideas, persons, and 
culture as a systematic and unified arm of foreign policy.” Richard L. Walker, “The 
Developing Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Asia,” in George L. Anderson (ed.), Issues 
and Conflicts (Lawrence, 1959), 45. , 

*"For more’ detail on Chinese cultural diplomacy during its formative and most 
productive years in Latin America see my “Chinese Communist Cultural Diplomacy 
toward Latin America, 1949-1960,” pp. 53-79. . . 
oe account of his trip in Ahora!, Santo. Domingo, 326(February 9, 1970), 

-16, 21-26. s | Pues 
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Democratic Party, and Carlos Altamirano, General Secretary of Salvador 
Allende’s Socialist Party, in the PRC during late 1971 and early 1972 re- 
spectively. Tomic, whose impressions paralleled those of most other non- 
communist visitors during the early 1970s, admired the spirit of work, the 
order and discipline of the Chinese poeple, and what he felt to be the social 
and economic advancements these qualities had helped to make possible. He 
was particularly impressed by the civic responsibility and unity of purpose 
he observed, so lacking in Chile and most Latin American countries but 
warned, as many Latin American nationalists have done, that each country 
must find its own solutions to its domestic problems.®® Carlos Altamirano, 
who like Tomic had a long interview with Chou En-lai, told an Agence 
France-Presse reporter in Peking on March 15 that in China he felt he was 
seeing “the birth of the new man that Che Guevara was talking about.”?° 

Another important means of contact between Chinese and Latin Americans 
was the printed page. Many Latin American literary works were translated 
into Chinese and their authors highly praised in Chinese literary and other 
circles. More important, however, was the circulation in Latin America of 
Spanish-language editions of Chinese Communist books and pamphlets. The 
Peking Foreign Languages Press released its first pamphlet in Spanish in 
1954; even before Fidel Castro’s victory in Cuba in 1959 the Press had pub- 
lished sixty works in Spanish, including seven by Mao Tse-tung dealing with 
agrarian and peasant policy, the united front, and guerrilla warfare. These 
publications, as well as Chinese works published by Latin American presses, 
magazines in English and Spanish, short-wave radio broadcasts, and bi- 
national “friendship” associations, played an important role in creating a 
favorable image of the PRC in Latin America. 

The New China News Agency (NCNA) opened its first Latin American 
bureau in Havana in April 1959; during the next four years offices were 
opened in at least twelve other countries. NCNA offices, less active during 
the Cultural Revolution, have been reactivated in many countries since 1970. 
The frequent arrests of NCNA correspondents throughout the 1960s suggest 
that, as in other parts of the world, the agency does not limit its activities to 
news gathering. 


TRAINING AND AID FOR REVOLUTIONARIES 


Reliable information on “revolutionary” contacts, Chinese training and 
financing of insurgents from Latin American countries, is predictably diffi- 
cult to obtain. According to a statement by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1959, the training of Latin American Communists in China began 
in 1956 and emphasized “among other subjects, the special contributions of 

e 


Interview with the author in Santiago, May 24, 1972; also see Tomie’s interview in 
Mensaje, Santiago, 206 (January-February 1972), 6-10. 

Some in Chile think Altamirano’s trip was to prepare for a visit by President 
Allende. P. E. C., Santiago, March 17, 1972. Allende has been on excellent terms with 
the Chinese since before his first trip to the PRC in 2954, 
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the Chinese party ih the field of clandestine work, agrarian reform and 
peasant affairs, guerrilla warfare, and the manipulation of the bourgeoisie 
and other elements in the ‘anti-imperialist struggle’.”* A similar report sub- 
sequently came from a former Brazilian Communist who wrote that by early 
1956 the Soviet Union had increased China’s “sphere of influence” in the 
underdeveloped world by making the Chinese responsible for training Com- 
munists from Brazil and some other countries in Latin America for which 
the Chinese revolutionary experience seemed more applicable than the So- 
viet. A six-month course of study was set up in China and attended in 1956 
by Brazilian and presumably other Latin American Communists.** 

Estimates of the number of Latin Americans who have gone to China for 
training vary greatly. One former intelligence specialist for the U.S. State 
Department has estimated that about two dozen individuals were involved 
between 1952 and 1962, though the total during that period may have been 
considerably higher.** News reports, statements by internal security forces 
in most countries, and information revealed by feuding Communist and left- 
ist groups themselves, show clearly that the number of trainees during the 
1960s, which included not only Communists but other leftists as well, was far 
in excess of the number in the 1950s when primarily Communists seem to 
have been involved. Estimates of hundreds of Cubans trained in China, es- 
pecially during the 1960-64 period, surpass the number of all other Latin 
Americans combined. Some Cuban refugees have reported that the Chinese 
sent guerrilla warfare instructors to Cuba in the early 1960s to assist in the 
training of insurgents from all Latin American countries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Chinese policy toward Latin America between 1949 and the early 1960s, 
chiefly cultural or “people’s” diplomacy, was well suited to making an im- 
pression on a wide variety of persons in an area, traditionally dominated by 
the United States, where significant political and economic contacts were not 
yet possible. By 1960 some Latin American leftists looked upon China as a 
model or an inspiration for social and economic development, while these 
and others called for formal state-to-state relations with the PRC and for the 
admission of the Peking government to the United Nations. Just as this 
policy was becoming noticeably influential, however, a number of factors, 
most importantly the growing dispute with the Soviet Union, led to a shift in 
the Chinese approach. The increasing Chinese emphasis on armed struggle 
in the following years, and setbacks in Chinese domestic programs, resulted 
in a marked decline in broadly-based Latin American interest in the PRC. 

The Chinese appeal to a variety of guerrilfa-oriented revolutionary groups 

e 


“Testimony of the Deputy Director of the CIA tq the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee (November 5, 1959), 86th Congress, Ist Session, in Communist Threat to the 
United States Through the Caribbean, III, 147. : 

““Osvaldo Peralva, O Retrato (Porto Alegre, 1962), 120. 

Boe E. Poppino, International Communism in Latin America (New York, 1964), 
. è 
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was greatest during the 1960-65 period as a result of Ghinese statements of 
support for violent revolution and some degree of training and financing of 
guerrilla fighters, generally close relations between the PRC and Cuba, and 
the disillusionment of Latin American revolutionaries with the Soviet Union 
after its “betrayal” of Cuba during the 1962 missile crisis. By the mid-1960s, 
however, Chinese favor among these revolutionaries had faded in most coun- 
tries because of several interrelated factors, including the Chinese decision 
to concentrate mainly on splitting Communist Parties in an effort to weaken 
the international position of the Soviet Union, the growing dispute with Cuba 
which lowered the prestige of the Chinese in the eyes of most Latin American 
guerrillas and led to the exclusion of pro-Chinese groups from hemispheric 
revolutionary meetings, and Chinese insistence on the preparation for and 
waging of “people’s war” according to the Chinese prescription, thus ruling 
out immediate armed struggle in most countries and precluding participation 
in Castroite-type activities. 


The effort to split the pro-Soviet parties which began in the early 1960s, 
and became the primary Chinese objective after the middle of the decade, 
shook up some of the Communist Parties and made an impression on stu- 
dent movements in several countries. Most Latin American Communists re- 
mained in the pro-Soviet parties, however, and the pro-Chinese factions that 
were formed generally proved to be unstable and domestically ineffective. 
They did constitute “evidence” for the Chinese claims of “Marxist-Leninist” 
opposition to “Soviet revisionism” throughout the hemisphere and were 
available to serve as mouthpieces for the Chinese position in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. 


Since the end of the Cultural Revolution the PRC has risen from the depths 
of isolationism to an unprecedented involvement in international affairs. Al- 
though the Chinese Communist position has improved throughout the world, 
the rate and degree of improvement has been greater in Latin America than 
anywhere else. The three most important factors in this change have been: 
the rebirth of Chinese Communist interest in conventional foreign relations 
at a time of rapidly increasing international acceptance of the Peking gov- 
ernment; the increasingly independent attitudes of many Latin American 
governments, resulting from rising nationalism and other causes, and their 
interest in developing trade and other relations in all parts of the world; and 
the sudden shift in U.S. policy toward China which has, on the one hand, 
removed long-felt pressures against substantive Sino-Latin American con- 
tacts and, on the other hand, encouraged Latin American governments to 
demonstrate their independence from the U.S. on internati®nal issues so as 
not to get caught again in the backwash of U.S. policy. Some Latin American 
governments may think as well that increased contacts with the PRC will 
make it easier for them to get more, or at least more favorable, trade and 
aid commitments from the United States. | 


Chou En-lai has told several Latin American visitors that China will con- 
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tinue to support pebples fighting for their national liberation.*4 In Latin 
America today this does not generally seem to mean the organizations the 
PRC supported several years ago but rather those governments which demon- 
strate some degree of independence from the U.S. and join, however loosely, 
the “third world united front” against the “superpowers.” Carlos Altamirano 
was quite right in concluding that the PRC would like to be a spokesman for 
this “third world united front.” Most Latin Americans are likely to agree 
with Radomiro Tomic, however, that though Chinese support will be wel- 
comed on individual issues, few governments will want to exchange a 
“spokesman” in Washington for one in Peking.*® As long as the PRC does 
not act too much like a superpower in Latin America, and avoids becoming 
seriously entangled in the internal affairs of the various countries, the Chi- 
nese position will continue to improve with some Latin American govern- 
ments, if not with the more radical revolutionary groups. At the same time, 
the discrepancies between China’s short and long term views of revolutionary 
change in the hemisphere, and between the allies it seeks now and those it 
has sought in the past and may seek again in the future, could easily lead to 
tension and conflicts similar to those the PRC faced during the last decade 
in Africa. 


“4Julio Scherer Garcia, Excelsior, September 5, 1971; and Carlos Altamirano, El Dia, 
Mexico City, March 16, 1972. 
**Interview with the author, Santiago, May 24, 1972. 
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DISCIPLINE VERSUS MOBILIZATION: 
PARTY BUILDING AND THE 
PUNJAB JANA SANGH 


/ Gerald A. Heeger 


IN political party has always been a particularly attractive focus for the 
student of Indian politics. The continuing success of the Congress Party in 
India, made even more outstanding when juxtaposed against the experience 
of one-time dominant nationalist parties in other underdeveloped nations, 
has established the Congress as the centerpiece of the Indian political sys- 
tem. This emphasis has been reinforced by a rekindling of interest in insti- 
tution-building in developing nations. Increasingly, analysts have attempted 
to explain development in terms of a nation’s ability to create and to main- 
tain viable political institutions, and an examination of party-building, — 
especially Congress Party-building, in India has come to be viewed as a 
case-study in successful institution-building in an underdeveloped nation.? 

The attraction to the Indian political party system because of its relative 
success has had considerable consequences for American scholars of Indian 
politics. Just as party-systems as a whole in the underdeveloped world are 
often discussed in the light of the “successful” Indian experience, students 
of Indian political parties are prone to discussing all parties in India in light 
of the “successful” Congress experience. Despite some efforts to make typo- 
logical distinctions between various parties in India, successful party-build- 
ing in India continues to be viewed in terms of the Congress Party model. 
Congress succeeds, it has been argued, because its elites, virtually to the 
exclusion of ideological considerations, are primarily concerned with aggre- 
gating electoral support to win elections.” Opposition parties succeed, the 
argument continues, to the degree that they, too, copy the Congress model. 
Party-building, in other words, is coalition-building and opposition party- 
building is building coalitions of newly mobilized groups and of Congress- 
coalition breakaways.® 

Such a view of party-building in India may be an oversimplification, 
ignoring some major distinctions between the various political parties. 
Parties can be more than aggregĝtes put together to form a winning coalition. 


*Samuel Huntington, Political Osder in Changing Societies (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1969) 

*Myron Weiner, Party Building in a New Nation: The Indian National Congress 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967). 

*See, for example, Angela S; Burger, Opposition i in a Dominant- Par Sore (Berke- 
ley: University of Califonia Press, 1969). e 
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As might be surmfsed from the term “party” itself, they can reflect a claim 
by the party that it—-a part—addresses itself correctly to and for the nation 
as a whole. 

This is not to deny that parties cannot merely seek power as an end in 
itself. Any familiarity with the anti-Congress coalitions which characterized 
the Indian political scene after the 1967 general elections demonstrates the 
attractiveness of power as a unifying force. Yet, a party can be more than 
this. Party leaders possess considerable capability to reconstitute their coali- 
tion and to alter the constituencies to which their party appeals. Such a 
capability leads one beyond coalition-building to the purpose of coalition- 
building, to the nature of the claim that the party leadership makes as to 
its right to speak in a particular way for the nation as a whole. To be sure, 
coalition-building may reflect nothing more than the search for power. It 
may also, however, reflect a particular understanding of purpose by the party 
leadership. 

These introductory remarks precede a study of the Punjab Jana Sangh 
because that party cannot be understood in terms of party-building viewed 
simply as a process of forming “winning” coalitions. Founded just prior to 
the First General Elections in 1952, the Bharatiya Jana Sangh has sought 
to offer to India a rather vaguely defined doctrine of vigorous cultural na- 
tionalism. More than that, it has identified laxity and indiscipline as the 
principal causes of the current problems in India and has stressed organi- 
zational cohesion and discipline in its process of party-building. For the 
Jana Sangh leadership, their party is to be a microcosm of an ideal India. 
The analytical distinction made by the Jana Sangh leadership between 
“party-building” and mobilizing support has exacted a price, for the two 
do not always run parallel. In Punjab, at least, the Jana Sangh’s pursuit of 
ideologically defined goals and insistence on internal discipline has caused 
it to sacrifice a potentially wide following in the Punjab Hindu community. 


Party BUILDING AND THE JANA SANGH 


The Bharatiya Jana Sangh was formed in October 1951. While open to 
all Indians, regardless of religious community, the new party espoused a 
revival of Hindu “principles” (selectively chosen by the party’s founders) 
as the proper basis for Indian nationalism and modernization.* The new 
party was essentially a coalition between a major national political figure, 
Syama Prasad Mookerji, and a movement, the paramilitary, youth-oriented, 
stridently Hindu Rashtriya Swayamsevak arse (RSS) 5 


*Party gee Organizer (NeweDelhi), Oder 29, 1951. 

‘The founding of the Jana Sangh has been examined in considerable detail. See, in 
particular, Myron Weiner, Party Politics in Indid (Princeton: Princeton Ua veni 
Press, 1957) ; B. D. Graham, “Syama Prasad Mookerji” in David A. Low (ed.) Sound- 
ings in South Asian History (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1968); Craig Baxter, The Jana Sangh: Biography of a Party (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1969) ; Balraj Madhok, Portrait of a. M ao ae Jaico 
Publishing House, 1969). 
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Mookerji had entered Bengali politics in 1929 as a Cofgressman but, by 
1939, had broken with the Congress and had become a major figure in the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the pre-eminent Hindu communal party of the national- 
ist period. He quickly became a leading national figure and, following in- 
dependence, was a nonCongress member of Nehru’s first “national” Cabinet. 
Following Gandhi’s assassination and the refusal of the Mahasabha leader- 
ship to give up political activity, Mookerji broke with the Hindu Mahasabha. 
The break did not lead him to the Congress, however, for he soon thereafter 
resigned from the Cabinet in opposition to the terms of the Liaquat-Nehru 
pact. By April 1950, then, Mookerji was in the political wilderness, He found 
the RSS there waiting for him. 

Founded in Nagpur in 1925, the RSS was organized to “regenerate Hindu 
culture” by “building up an organized and well-disciplined corporate life.”’® 
Stressing physical and “cultural” disciplines the RSS quickly developed 
into a paramilitary Hindu “defense” cadre and spread throughout the com- 
munally tense areas of north India. Throughout the pre-independence period 
the RSS refrained from direct political involvement, defining its purpose as 
cultural rather than political. This altered when, after Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion by a young man with long associations with both the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the RSS (although he was not a member of either at the time of the 
assassination) in January 1948, the RSS was banned and its leaders jailed. 
Arguing that their political isolation had left the RSS vulnerable, a number 
of RSS leaders began to press for an RSS-dominated political party. The 
negotiations between these elites and Mookerji culminated in the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh. ; 

The Jana Sangh’s definition of its purpose reflects its parentage and their 
links to a long-standing tradition of Hindu nationalism.’ Both Mookerji and 
the RSS political activists emphasized the revivalist, cultural, nationalist 
character of the new party.® The Jana Sangh’s first manifesto defined the 
party’s goal as that of rebuilding India through a regeneration of “Bhara- 
tiya” [Hindu] nationalism. 

Beyond this somewhat vague formulation, however, there was another 
emphasis—on organization and, above all, on discipline. The RSS has con- 
sistently argued that India’s problems are of its own making, engendered 
by individual laxity and social indiscipline. Filled with terms such as “cour- 
age,” “virility,” “order,” and “discipline,” RSS literature constantly em- 
phasizes the need to reestablish social coherence and discipline in India. 

The early Jana Sangh, organizationally dominated by RSS political ac- 
tivists, adopted this emphasis ongdiscipline in toto and madq@it a basic prin- 


araa a 8 

‘The primary reference on the RSS continues to be Jean A. Curran, Jr., Militant 
Hinduism in Indian Politics (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951). See also 
Walter Andersen, “The Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh: A Political Form of Bhakti 
Yoga,” paper presented at the Association for Asian Studies, New York, March, 1972. 

"See, in particular, the writings of V. D. Savarkar. 

The RSS expectations concerning the new party. are best seen in K. R. Kalkani, 
Principles for a New Party (Delhi: Vijay Pustak Bharfdar, 1951). ` ; 
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ciple of the Jan Sangh party-building process. Balraj Madhok, one of the 
leading RSS activists, has noted that the concern for building a disciplined 
party was such that it slowed the formation of the Jana Sangh considerably 
and almost broke down the negotiations between the RSS group and Mooker- 
ji? 

Mookerji played a different role in the fledging political party. Concerned 
to establish as wide a political base in as short a time as possible, Mookerji 
and his national reputation offered the RSS group a way of mobilizing sup- 
port without divesting itself of organizational control. Perhaps most im- 
portantly, Mookerji’s reputation was unsullied by links to Gandhi’s assassin. 
By the time the Jana Sangh formally entered the first general elections cam- 
paign, a pattern had been established. Party building and the mobilization 
of support were distinct from one another—not only analytically but also 
in terms of those involved. Mookerji was the dominant personality in the 
party, but he far from dominated the party. Control of the organization re- 
mained in the hands of the RSS activists, and party-building remained less 
a political than simply an organizational process. 


THe FORMATION OF THE PUNJAB JANA SANGH 


The party-building-mobilization distinction established nationally was 
duplicated in Punjab. Through its swayamsevaks the RSS provided the new 
party with a sizable number of party workers and with organization. Yet, as 
was the case at the national level, most of the state RSS leaders were relatively 
unknown. Just as the RSS leaders sought out a nationally prominent poli- 
tician to help develop a national party, they sought out prominent provincial 
Hindu leaders to help them establish the state party. In Punjab, this pro- 
vided the basis of a linkage between the younger RSS activists and the older 
Hindu leaders, mostly associated with the Arya Samaj, who had sustained 
the strong Hindu consciousness long characteristic of that province. 

The Punjab Hindu community (those commercial castes, predominantly 
urban Hindus located prior to independence in Western and Central Punjab) 
had long been active supporters of Hindu communal organizations—Arya 
Samaj, Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Hindu Sabhas, and, in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s, the RSS. To a considerable degree, the RSS was formed in 
Punjab as a generational appendage of the Arya Samaj-Hindu Sabha move- 
ment already in existence in that province. The first RSS shakha was formed 
on the campus of the Arya Samaj-sponsored Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College 
and was comprised of the sons of many leading Arya Samajists.?° 

When Punja® RSS activists, many of whom were Arya Samajists, became 
increasingly interested in formjng a political party, they turned to the older 
Arya Samaj leadership to widen the new payty’s potential base of support. 


°*Madhok, Portrait of a Martyr, p. 98. 

*°Mahavir, former M. P. and President of the Delhi State Jana Sangh, interview in 
New Delhi, November, 1968. The son of Bhai Parmanad, ‘the Arya Hindu Mahasabha 
leader, Mahavir was a member of that first Shakha. 
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The initial organizing meeting of what was to become? the Punjab Jana 
Sangh was attended by a number of individuals long active in Hindu causes, 
including Mahashe Krishan, editor of the leading vernacular language daily 
Pratap (formerly of Lahore, now of Jullundur and Delhi) and a leading 
“Gurukul” faction Arya Samaj leader; Balraj Bhalla, son of Mahatma Hans 
Raj, one of the major figures of the D.A.V. Arya Samaj movement; and 
Gokul Chand Narang, an Arya Samajist and long-time leader of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in Punjab.*! When the party held its first convention, in Jullun- 
dur on May 27, 1957, press notices in the RSS-Jana Sangh journal, Orga- 
niser, repeatedly stressed the presence of such veteran Hindu leaders. Lala 
Bal Raj Bhalla was selected as the first President of the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh.!* The office of General-Secretary however, went to a leading RSS 
activist, Balraj Madhok, who had been instrumental in the initial negotia- 
tions to create the party. In most cases, the President of the local Party units 
was a leading Hindu figure, generally an Arya Samajist, while the General- 
Secretaries were almost invariably RSS men.1% 


The concern to gain public support without sacrificing discipline dictated 
the party’s strategy in the 1952 elections. Seeking to associate itself with the 
Hindu nationalist tradition in Punjab, the Jana Sangh selected several lead- 
ing Hindus including Yodh Raj Bhalla, the younger son of Mahatma Hans 
Raj, as candidates to the House of the People. In the state elections, how- 
ever, the Jana Sangh fell back upon its RSS cadre, nominating little-known 
RSS workers and alumni rather than co-opting local notables. Here the 
concern appears to have been to maximize the party’s presence without 
jeopardizing its discipline.1* The Jana Sangh contested 65 seats in the as- 
sembly. Of 43 candidates for whom biographical data is available, 30 had 
extensive histories of RSS participation. 

By 1952, then, the Jana Sangh had established itself in Punjab, building 
on an RSS cadre and on the purposeful cooptation of an older stream of 
Hindu consciousness. The linkage of Hindu militancy and Hindu parochial- 
ism was not, however, to be easily sustained. The national Jana Sangh, led 
by its RSS elites, was evolving an ideology that sought to comprehend the 
diversity of India into a single sweep of Hindu nationalism. The Punjab 
Hindu, particularly those who linked with the early Jana Sangh, was in- 


“Baxter, op. cit., p. 68. 


The initial Bharatiya Jana Sangh was organized as a party in the Punjab-Delhi 
area. The all-India party formally came into being on October 21, 1951 (although it 
had been in existence informally since the early contacts between @vlookerji and the 
RSS). Mookerji was elected Presiden@at that time. . 


“Organiser, June 25, 1951. 8 


“This decision seems to contradéct Baxter’s characterization of the first Jana Sangh 
campaign. According to him, the party emphasized a candidate’s ability to finance his 
own election first and, only then, ideology (including, one would suppose, RSS mem- 
bership). The result, Baxter goes on to say, was a major discipline problem after the 
elections. See, op. cit, p. 83. Baxter’s description may correctly summarize the party 
elsewhere but not in Punjab. e 
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creasingly embroiled in a parochial rivalry within Punjab itself—the Hindu- 
Sikh rivalry. 


MOBILIZATION AT THE EXPENSE OF ORGANIZATION: 
THE JANA SANGH AS A PUNJABI HINDU Party 


After independence and the partition of Punjab, Punjab contained two 
major language groups—11 million Hindi speakers and 8 million Punjabi 
speakers. The two languages overlap considerably, particularly as spoken, 
but differ in their written forms with Hindi associated with Devanagari 
script and Punjabi, with Gurmukhi script. The scripts have religious con- 
notation. The Arya Samaj played a major role in popularizing Devanagari 
during its efforts to “sanskritize” Punjabi Hindus, and Gurmukhi’s origin 
is attributed to one of the founders of Sikhism. The growth of communal 
mobilization engendered an increasing linkage between religious identity 
and seript. This intensified after independence as militant Sikhs, particularly 
sensitive to their minority status, began to press for a Punjabi state in which 
Sikhs would be politically dominant. The agitations and political maneuvers 
of the Akali Dal, the militant Sikh organization, were relatively successful.7® 
In 1947, Congress and Akali leaders negotiated what commonly came to be 
called the “Sachar Formula” in which Punjab was delineated into Punjabi 
and Hindi linguistic regions. While ostensibly for educational purposes, the 
Formula in effect accepted the Akali arguments that there were geograph- 
ically discernible linguistic divisions in Punjab and that Punjabi, not Hindi, 
was the mother tongue of the Punjabi Hindu. 

The growing Sikh militancy and the Hindu reaction to it provided a 
fertile environment for the Jana Sangh. Propelled by the older Punjabi 
Hindu leaders inside and outside of the party who seized the initiative from 
the RSS element in the party leadership, the Jana Sangh actively involved 
in the various Hindu communal agitations of 1955-57. In 1955, Hindu mili- 
tants, reacting to the Regional Formula, which established the Punjabi and 
Hindi areas of Punjab as official governmental “zones,” organized a counter- 
demand, “Maha Punjab.” Calling for the merger of East Punjab, PEPSU, 
and Himachal Pradesh, the militants sought to undermine Sikh influence by 
reducing that community to a small minority in an enlarged Punjab. 

Initially, at least, the Maha Punjab “movement” was relatively unorgan- 
ized. The Jana Sangh, particularly at the national level, remained equivocal 
in its attitudes towards the Akalis and towards the demand for a Punjabi- 
speaking state. This was due partly to the Sangh’s rather subtle argument 
that, on one Hind, recognized the legitimgcy of the demand for a Punjabi- 
speaking state while, on the other hand, saying that such a state would have 
to include East Punjab, PEPSU, and Himachal Pradesh because Punjabi 
was spoken in all those areas. Although the Jana Sangh’s arguments at- 
tempted to undermine the Akali demand, it also confused many Punjabi 


For a detailed study of Akali leadership and strategies, see Balder Raj Nayar, 
Minority Politics in the Punjab (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966). 
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Hindus. To most Hindus, Hindi, not Punjabi, was their méther tongue; and 
the Akali agitations and demands had only served to reinforce this by mak- 
ing Punjabi and Gurmukhi script inextricably intertwined and, thus, wholly 
foreign to Hindus. 

The Jana Sangh radically altered its position in March 1955. Pulled by its 
older, militantly pro-Hindi leadership group, the party adopted the Punjabi 
Hindu position. It ceased to argue that Punjab was unilingual and, instead, 
supported a resolution at a Maha Punjab conference which states that 
Punjab was bilingual and that the populations speaking the two languages 
were so intermixed as to make geographical separation impossible. The 
Maha Punjab Samiti, established earlier, was subsequently reorganized and 
the state Jana Sangh Secretary, a long-time RSS worker, was appointed 
“coordinator” of the movement along with Diwan Alakh Dhari, a long-time 
Arya Samaj politician. 

The Jana Sangh’s ties to militant Hindu groups were solidified in 1957 
when Punjabi Hindus addressed themselves directly to the language issue. 
In May and June of 1956, Arya Samajists began demanding major changes 
in the Regional Formula, all of which were directed at securing the position 
of Hindi in the state. In June, the pro-Hindi leaders formed the Hindi Rak- 
sha Samiti to lead the campaign on behalf of Hindi interests. 

In April 1957, the Jana Sangh formally joined the Hindi movement. The 
Punjab Jana Sangh Working Committee endorsed the Samiti’s demands and 
established a subcommittee to co-ordinate Jana Sangh protests with those 
staged by the Samiti. When the “Save Hindi” agitations were launched in 
June 1957, Jana Sangh party workers comprised the bulk of those active 
in the Punjabi area and in Chandigarh. During June and July, over 1,000 
satyagrahis were arrested in Chandigarh. By September, the major protest 
figures, including virtually all the leaders of the Jana Sangh, were under 
preventative detention. 

The Jana Sangh’s role in the Hindi movement paid rich electoral dividends. 
for the party in the general elections of 1957. Contesting far fewer seats than 
it had in 1952, the party nonetheless increased its vote substantially and won 
nine seats in the legislative assembly as compared to none in 1952. More 
importantly, however, was where those seats were won. The Jana Sangh 
scored heavily in the major prestige, urban seats in Punjab—traditional 
Congress strongholds—winning seats in Ludhiana, Jullundur, and Amritsar. 

Yet the Party, by its own definition, had paid heavily for electoral victory. 
The element of the party primarily concerned with creating a disciplined 
national organization had, in effegt, lost control.of the party @ a parochial 
elite embroiled in what-was in essence, a parochial conflict. While the Jana 
Sangh had officially gone on record as supporting the “Maha Punjab” and 
“Save Hindi” agitations, that support was, in fact, more of an acknowledge- 
ment of a movement which had involved the party before policy could be 
decided. Such involvement came about as the result of the activities of the 
older, Arya Samajist element in 'the Jana Sanghe Acharya Ram Dev, for ex- 
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ample, who was "President of the Gurukul Arya Samaj governing body as 
well as of the Punjab Jana Sangh, had been active in both movements long 
before the party itself had taken a position. He himself acknowledged that 
such actions were purposeful. The Jana Sangh’s policy on language, he 
claimed, was still indefinite, a fact which he attributed to the presence of 
many RSS elites in the national party. He hoped to involve the party simply 
through his presence—which he succeeded in doing over the opposition of 
the several state party officials.!® 


The expansion of the Jana Sangh’s support on the basis of the Hindi issue 
brought large numbers of supporters into the party who were only marginally 
concerned with the party. As a result, the Jana Sangh became vulnerable to 
defection as those supporters became targets of the Congress Party. The 
Congress High Command actively negotiated with the older Arya Samaj 
militants and ignored the core Jana Sangh element—the RSS leaders—in 
the Maha Punjab Samiti. By fall 1956, the Congress strategy had split the 
Maha Punjab Samiti along factional lines. The impending general elections 
in February 1957 exacerbated this split. Arguing that a Congress victory 
was inevitable, especially now that the Akalis and the Congress had merged, 
many Samiti activists and erstwhile Jana Sangh supporters left the group 
and sought nomination to the Congress ticket. 


In a similar manner, the Congress successfully splintered the “Save Hindi” 
movement. Again the Congress differentiated between the core Jana Sangh 
party element and the wider group of Hindi enthusiasts, dealing harshly with 
the former. The High Command also utilized leading Aryas from Uttar 
Pradesh, such as Purshottam Das Tandon, in its efforts to negotiate a settle- 
ment with the Arya Samajists in the movement. Moreover, Pratap Singh 
Kairon effectively removed major D.A.V. Arya Samajists. Mehr Chand 
Mahajan, former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of India and President 
of the D.A.V. College Trust and Management Society (the governing body 
of the D.A.V. education system), was appointed Chairman of the Police 
Commission and his son was appointed a Justice of the Punjab High Court.17 
Suraj Bhan, the President of the D.A.V. Arya Samaj provincial governing 
body was, it is commonly believed, offered the Vice Chancellorship of 
Kurekshetra University, an office which he later assumed. The negotiation 
efforts, use of Arya Samajist intermediaries, arrest and isolation of Jana 
Sangh leaders, and appointments proved effective. In December 1957 the 
titular leader of the Hindi movement, Ghanshyam Singh Gupta—a long- 
time Congregs loyalist—responded to the Government’s release of all pris- 
oners held under Preventive Detention®by calling off the agitations. The 
decision was made without sny consultation with the Jana Sangh. 

e 


Interview with Acharya Ram Dev (Swami Satyanand) at Arya-Vedic Sadhu Ashram, 
Yamunanagar, February, 1969. 

Paul Wallace, “The Political Party System of Punjab State,” unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California, 1966, p. 257. 
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A RETURN To Parry-BuILDING: . 
THE “NATIONALIZATION” OF THE JANA SANGH 


According to Acharya Ram Dev and other Arya Samajists in the Jana 
Sangh, the consequences of the agitations were viewed with dismay by the 
party’s RSS leadership.1® An effort was made to restore the initiative to the 
RSS elite in the party by formally withdrawing the Jana Sangh from the 
Hindi movement.) There was a general consensus among the people inter- 
viewed that the RSS leaders strengthened their control over the party during 
this period. Jana Sangh leaders also became openly critical of the militant 
Arya Samajists. The Jana Sangh resisted any further attempts by the leaders 
of the Hindi Raksha Samiti to reopen the agitation. When Acharya Ram Dev 
promised that the Jana Sangh would support a renewal of the agitation, 
the Punjab Jana Sangh Secretary, Yagya Dutt Sharma, pointed out that such 
statements were unofficial. No state unit, he announced, could engage in a 
satyagraha without the permission of the All-India body.”° A week later, the 
All-India Jana Sangh Working Committee passed a resolution regretting 
government inaction but appealing to the Hindi Raksha Samiti “not to take 
any step in haste,”?! 

This effort on the part of the RSS party core to forestall further agitations 
was given greater impetus when the RSS Sarsanghchalak, M. S. Golwalkar, 
toured Punjab during October 1958. According to one newspaper report, 
Golwalkar is reported to have asked members of the RSS not to engage in 
any linguistic agitations.?? In his public speeches, he called controversies 
over languages and sectional matters “dangerous,” “fissiparous,” and 
“parochial.” 

The alteration of the Jana Sangh’s stand on the language issue can be re- 
lated to other changes in the Jana Sangh—both at the state and national 
levels. 1958 saw the launching of what was to be a growing effort by the 
party to expand its influence in South India. In the 1957 elections, the party 
had been strictly a party of the Hindi-speaking areas, winning only a few. 
Assembly seats in Marathi-speaking areas of Bombay and none in other non- 
Hindi areas. In August 1958, a unit was founded in Madras; in 1959 the 
party’s general session was held in Bangalore; in 1960, the Pratinidhi Sabha 
[Working Committee] met in Hyderabad. A South Indian was elected Presi- 
dent of the Working Committee in 1961. Several Punjab Jana Sangh leaders 
interviewed by the author expressed their growing realization at this time 
of the necessity of de-emphasizing Hindi somewhat if their party was to make 


‘gains in the South.?3 è 


manamea è 

"Swami Satyanand, interview in Yamunanagar, February, 1969. 

*®Baxter has noted that the national Jana Sangh was particularly concerned to estab- 
lish clearer lines of authority in the par!¥ during this period, ep. cit., p. 181. 

Organiser (New Delhi), July 21, 1958. 

317 bid., July 28, 1958. 

27 ribune (Ambala), October 22, 1958. 

**Baldev Prakash, MLC, President Punjab Jana Sangh; Balram Das Tandon, MLA, 
interviews in Amritsar, January, 1969. : . 
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In Punjab itself the Jana Sangh sought to mobilize support on issues other 
than that of language, thus becoming less dependent upon Hindi militants 
(who controlled most of the vernacular newspapers in the Hindu community) 
for electoral support. It contested the municipal elections of 1961 with little 
or no attention paid to the language question, focusing instead on seeking 
relief of the urban tax “burden.” 


The civic elections proved quite successful for the Jana Sangh. The party 
won 325 seats in municipal councils (it had previously held less than 80 
seats). Yet in state politics, where the Hindu-Sikh rivalry was most keenly 
felt, the party suffered as a result of the “nationalization” of its Punjab 
branch and as a result of continuing Congress efforts to co-opt leading Hindu 
elites. In contrast to the 1957 elections, the Jana Sangh performance in 1962 
declined vis-a-vis the Congress in the Hindu community. While the Con- 
gress, no longer allied with the Akalis as it had been in 1957, lost considerable 
support in two particularly strong Akali districts in the non-Patiala area 
of the Punjabi region—Ludhiana, Ferozepur—and marginally in Amritsar, 
in those districts where the Hindu community was substantial and influential 
—Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, and Gurdaspur—the Congress totals actually rose, 
a situation unique to the whole of Punjab. 


The urban voting pattern is indicative of the nature of the political divi- 
sion within the Hindu community. The 1957 general elections witnessed a 
strong showing by the Jana Sangh in these heavily-Hindu constituencies. 
In 1962, however, the pattern of Hindu voting preferences is more mixed. 
At the state level, the Jana Sangh vote percentage rose from 8.6% in 1957 
to 9.7% in 1962. Much of the increase took place in the urban areas of 
Haryana where the Jana Sangh had established itself with the refugee com- 
munity and where the dispute between Punjabi Hindu Arya Samajists and 
the RSS-Jana Sangh elites was of little consequence. In the urban parts of 
the Punjabi area, however, support for the Jana Sangh decreased appreciably 
in 1962 while the Congress which had done poorly in 1957, regained much 
of the ground it had lost. 


DISCIPLINE AND ISOLATION: PUNJABI SUBA AND AFTER 


Despite a momentary alignment between the two groups immediately after 
the division of Punjab in 1966, the estrangement between Hindi militants 
and the Jana Sangh intensified. The Jana Sangh, continuing its pattern of 
disciplined organization, allied with the Akali Dal after 1967 in the hopes 
that power would offer a way to mobilize support without an accompanying 
dependency $n parochial elites. è 

The formal division of Panjab into two linguistic states—one, Punjabi; 
the other, Hindi—engendered a violent tesponse from both Punjabi and 
urban Haryana Hindus. Considerable numbers of both Arya Samajist mili- 
tants and Jana Sanghi’s were arrested. The national Jana Sangh leadership, 
however, demonstrated considerable concern to end the violence. Balraj 
Madhok, the All-India Jan Sangh President-elect, confersed with state party 
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leaders and with Akali leader, Sant Fateh Singh, in an effost to placate his 
irate followers. National Jana Sangh leaders and a number of Congress Pun- 
jab Arya Samajists met with the Union Home Minister, G. L. Nanda, in an 
attempt to negotiate a compromise. The negotiations yielded a set of “as- 
surances” by the Union Government which “assured” the Punjabi Hindus 
that “the proposed reorganisation of Punjab would follow purely the lin- 
guistic basis without any communal or religious factors being allowed in 
the consideration: and that “the legitimate rights and interests of the minori- 
ties, whether linguistic or any other, will be fully safeguarded . . .”** The 
Congress Arya Samajists accepted the government assurances. The Jana 
Sangh did the same, calling the assurances a “Government-Jana Sangh 
agreement” which was a victory for the Jana Sangh “within the confines of 
Punjabi Suba.”25 More militant Hindus in Punjab, however, argued that the 
assurances were far short of what was necessary to provide Hindus in re- 
organized Punjab a maximum amount of security. 

On April 30, the Jana Sangh held its national convention in Jullundur. 
Balraj Madhok, the new President, criticized the Punjabi Suba decision, but 
argued that if the division was to be, it should be purely on a linguistic basis. 
A linguistic division, without any political or communal considerations was, 
Madhok emphasized, “essential to prevent the extremist elements among the 
Akalis and the Arya Samajists to further aggravate the already difficult situa- 
tion”? Madhok called upon Hindus to accept the Gurmukhi script in an 
effort to break the association of script and religious community. 

Following Madhok’s lead, the party conference passed a resolution con- 
demning the Punjabi Suba decision but, nonetheless, accepting it. Madhok’s 
speech and the Jana Sangh’s decision to accept Punjabi Suba were echoed 
by similar statements by M.S. Golwalkar. Touring Punjab in April, Gol- 
walkar—as he had done in 1960—called upon Punjabi Hindus to learn 
Punjabi and to accept it as their mother tongue. Increasingly, the Jana Sangh 
made the argument that Sikhs were Hindus and that the whole language issue 
in Punjab was artificial, erroneously linking religious community with lan- 
guage.?T 

During the 1967 general elections, the Jana Sangh, despite its major policy 
shifts, campaigned heavily on the Hindi issue. It attacked the Congress for 
“selling out” Hindi and demanded that Hindi speakers in Punjab be de- 
clared a linguistic minority in the state and thereby be made eligible for 
constitutional safeguards. While the Jana Sangh’s performance in the elec- 
tions was short of its hopes, it scored heavily vis-a-vis the Congress in the 
predominantly Hindu constituencies. In the urban areas, where the majority 
of the Hindu population is congreĝated, the Jana Sangh outpolled the Con- 


“Tribune, March 19, 1966. è 

23Organiser, March 27, 1966. 

26Presidential Address of Prof. Balraj Madhok,” (Delhi: Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
central office, 1966) . 

27) eendayal Upadhyaya, Political Diary (a collection of his writings in the Organiser) 
(Bombay: Jaico Publishing Co., 1968), p. 148. re 
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gress for the fixt time in history. | 

The 1967 elections marked a radical shift in Punjab politics. With the 
Congress short of a majority, opposition parties led by the Akali Dal moved 
to gain control of the ministry. Immediately preceding the elections, the 
Sant Akali Dal, CPI, CP(M), Republican Party and SSP formed a united 
front and contested 86 seats. Winning 36 seats—short of a majority—the 
coalition looked to the Jana Sangh and to 9 independents elected to the As- 
sembly. 

The Jana Sangh decision to join the anti-Congress coalition was explained 
ideologically and practically. Coalitions, it was offered, were justified as 
manifestations of the inherent unity of India.2® Perhaps more importantly, 
in Punjab, at least, the coalition was viewed as offering a way to increase 
support without discipline. Sharing in power, the Jana Sangh, it was argued, 
would be capable of demonstrating to Hindus in Punjab that their interests 
were best defended by the Jana Sangh.?9 The Jana Sangh joined the coali- 
tion on March 1. On that same day, the United People’s Front formed the 
first nonCongress ministry in Punjab. 

Several days after the United Front came into office, the Jana Sangh 
General-Secretary, Krishan Lal, announced that his party and the Sant Akali 
Dal had agreed to a maintenance of the status quo on the language issue. 
Existing safeguards for Hindi in education and administration would, under 
the agreement, continue despite the fact that Punjab had officially been 
formed as a unilingual state. The Akalis also promised that the United Front 
Government would continue to encourage the study of Hindi and that it 
would not interfere with private schools over the language issue.®° 

The agreement was not welcomed by Hindi militants who had demanded 
constitutional safeguards for Hindi. Despite this opposition, the Jana Sangh 
later made major concessions in the negotiations over the framing of the 
official languages bill. Pressed by pro-Punjabi elements in the Akali Dal, the 
Government framed the bill calling for a complete switch-over to Punjabi 
at all levels of administration on January 1, 1969. The Jana Sangh accepted 
the bill; and even more importantly, it announced its acceptance of the Akali 
contention that Punjab was a unilingual state which, as such, had no lin- 
guistic minority in need of constitutional safeguards.?4 

The bill, the Jana Sangh’s acceptance of it, and that party’s disclaimer of 
constitutional safeguards marked a final rupture between the Punjabi Hindu 
militants and the Jana Sangh in Punjab. By the time the United Front Gov- 
ernment was toppled by personal conflicts within the Akali Dal, and a mid- 
term electiorgcalled, the two Hindu leadership groups were in open conflict. 
By October 1968, the “Hindi lovers,” as fhe language militants termed them- 


*8See, in particular, RSS pronouncements on fhe issue, e.g., Organiser (New Delhi), 
April 9, 1967. . l 
3Lal Chand Sabharwal interview in Jullundur, November, 1968. 
Lal Chand Sabharwal M.L.A., interview in Jullundur, November, 1968. Sabharwal 
was V-P of the Punjab Jana Sangh during this period and a party to the negotiations. 
-Lal Chand Sabharwal pres#@statement, Tribune (Ambala) June 17, 1971. 
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selves, were organizing anti-Jana Sangh meetings throughousthe state, draw- 
ing support from the traditionally militant Arya Samaj elites who had or- 
ganized the “Save Hindi” movement in 1957. 

Both the Congress and the Jana Sangh attempted to meet the renewed 
demand for a change in the status of Hindi. Congress, particularly the High 
Command, strongly emphasized the ‘Hindi issue, attempting to nominate 
leading Hindu candidates, emphasizing its support for Hindi, and negoti- 
ating with the strong, influential Arya Samaj press for its support. Congress 
efforts, in fact, were so overt they were in part responsible for the major 
defection by a Sikh leader in the party (who subsequently joined the Akali 
Dal). 

The Jana Sangh had less flexibility. Its leadership continued to argue that 
the whole problem of language in Punjab had arisen because of the ten- 
dency to make language and religion “part and parcel of one another.” 
The Akalis had done this and now, it argued, the militant Arya Samajists, 
were doing the same. Nor could it co-opt Hindi militants as did the Congress. 
Although the Jana Sangh has almost the same formal procedure for can- 
didate selection as the Congress, that procedure—as most Jana Sangh leaders 
openly acknowledge—is a formality. Candidates are generally chosen long 
before an election and their choice is often dictated by such factors as RSS 
background. As a result, there is little room for co-optation of candidates 
who have surfaced as leaders of a particular cause or group. Most Jana Sangh 
elites interviewed discounted the idea of nominating Hindi militants; they 
would, it was argued, present a major discipline problem for the party. 

Despite efforts to utilize Arya Samajist Jana Sanghis from Uttar Pradesh 
and denials of any betrayal of Hindi, the Jana Sangh campaign failed signi- 
ficantly. Caught between a commitment to an ideal of national unity that pro- 
vided an ideological basis for the alliance with the Akali Dal, the require- 
ments of campaigning in the context of that alliance, and the concern for 
nominating disciplined party cadres, the Jana Sangh lost considerable in- 
fluence in the ‘Punjabi Hindu community, a community it had once viewed 
as providing its major opportunity for electoral success. The Congress, while. 
losing its position as the largest party in the State Assembly to the Akali 
Dal in 1969, nonetheless increased its support in those districts with the 
largest Hindu populations. Congress outpolled the Jana Sangh in the Hindu- 
dominant urban areas and displaced the Jana Sangh in the prestige Hindu 
seats in Jullundur, Amritsar, and Ludhiana. 


Party BUILDING AND THE JANA SANGH AFTER 1969: m 
THE CONTINUING DILEMMA 


+ 
To a considerable degree, the prevailing understanding of party-building 
in India with its identification of organization building with interest aggre- 
gating appears to be the product of several recurrent themes in Indian so- 


Baldev Prakash, President Punjab Jana Sangh, interwew in Amritsar, January, 1969. 
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ciety. First, there is a frequent emphasis on the consensus pattern within 
Indian society as a whole. Indian politics—regardless of level—is the search 
for consensus. Party-building, then, is creating a consensual organization. 
Second, there is much emphasis on the need for political organization during 
a period of rapid modernization, with its intensification of group conflict.4* 
Almost as a theoretical necessity, then, political parties in India—impelled 
by a cultural affinity toward consensus and in an environment of highly dif- 
ferentiated group interests—seem to be best understood in terms of their 
performance as aggregators. The study of party building in India seems 
inevitably to produce a study of groups and of the factors which assist or 
hinder groups allying with one another. 

The essentially elitist character of the Indian political process accentuates 
this perception of party building. Elites and elite interactions seem often to 
be the initiators of change in Indian society. Political dissent seems to be 
more of a function of elite fragmentation generated by personalistic conflict 
rather than by a major divergence of ideology. As a result, all parties— 
Congress and nonCongress—seem confronted with the same problem, creat- 
ing and maintaining a coalition of support. What the parties bring to the 
political area in terms of their aspirations, their goals, their particular under- 
_ standing of politics becomes, so it seems, irrelevant to problem of coalition- 
building. 

The Jana Sangh springs from a different type of opposition, tapping 
sources long present in the Indian nationalist movement. In its leadership 
circles at least it represents an alternative understanding of what the Indian 
polity should be. The line from Tilak to Savarkar to Mookerji to Upadhyaya, 
Madhok and Vajpayee is a direct one. This often vague Hindu communal 
“nationalism” is not the only difference between the Jana Sangh and other 
Indian parties. Ideology has played a role in the creation of the socialist 
parties, Swatantra, and in the recent Congress split. What is, perhaps, even 
more important is the emphasis on discipline prevalent in the Jana Sangh. 
Concerned to avoid inter-party cleavages, the RSS leaders in the party made 
organizational discipline virtually an obsession. This factor is primarily 
responsible for the party’s break with the Hindi enthusiasts in Punjab. 

Party building as defined by the Jana Sangh raises an obvious dilemma— 
the choice between organization and mobilization. The Punjab Jana Sangh 
has attempted to resolve the conflict by entering the government itself, hop- 
ing its presence will expand its influence without the necessity of coopting 
potentially undisciplined party members. That discipline and commitment 
of Hindu-Sikg unity are primary explains, in part, the Jana Sangh’s persis- 
tence in the alliance with the Akali Dal &en after its poor performance in 
1969. : 

The dilemma remains unresolved. Whef Akali militants pressed the Dal 


"For a discussion of changing modes of group conflict in India, see Lloyd L Rudolph 
and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, The Modernity of Tradition. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967), part. e 
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and the government to convert the entire University systens into Punjabi by 
ending the use of Hindi as a medium of instruction, the Jana Sangh left the 
ministry. It, however, persisted in its refusal to mobilize Hindu support via 
co-optation of Hindi militants. In the 1971 Lok Sabha elections, the Jana 
Sangh again lost heavily, losing its sitting M.P. from Amritsar, Yagya Dutt 
Sharma, and being defeated by Congress candidates in virtually every legis- 
lative constituency. The 1972 elections in Punjab are even more indicative 
of the Jana Sangh’s inability to adapt to a rapidly altering political environ- 
ment (as well as indicating the renewed strength of the Congress in the 
state). After a steady growth in voting support since 1957, the Jana Sangh 
received a smaller percentage of the vote in 1972 than it had in 1952. Despite 
the losses, the Jana Sangh’s own distinctive view of party-building persists. 
For the Punjab Jana Sangh, at least, “party-building” and “aggregation” 
are not synonymous terms. 
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THE NEW MIDDLE CLASS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES: 

A CASE STUDY IN 
CULTURE CHANGE 


/ Carol H. Cespedes and Eugene Gibbs 


Ty twentieth century more than any other period in history, has been a 
time of basic transformation in the lives of all the world’s peoples. Other 
ages had known change—the passing of empires, the uprooting of popula- 
tions, the introduction of new technologies—but it is only in the present 
century that change has extended into the most intimate areas of life, affect- 
ing the basic relationships of the family, the age-old processes of socializa- 
tion—and finally the individual personality itself. The most general cause of 
this transformation was the penetration of the cash economy of the cities 
into the rural societies of Asia and Africa. With the new economy came op- 
portunity—new ways of thinking and earning a living, new means to wealth 
and power. People were on the move. Farmers and craftsmen became entre- 
preneurs. Their children went to school and became teachers, doctors, man- 
agers, and civil servants. Such changes in occupation brought consonant 
changes in values, in social ranking, in family structure, and finally and most 
significantly in the ways of raising children. The new generation not only 
lived differently-—it really was different. 

These changes did not, of course, affect all strata of society equally or in 
the same way. Some areas were isolated because of geographic factors. In 
others, an entrenched power elite served to isolate the masses of society from 
social change. But in those areas of the developing nations where upward 
mobility was possible, there appeared something bearing at least an outward 
resemblance to the European and North American middle class. 

The present study is concerned with the emergence of this modern middle 
class in 20th century Philippine society and with the changes in contem- 
porary family structure and personality patterns that have accompanied the 
change to a iddle class life style. In place of the static two-class social sys- 
tem that has been accepted as the basis for rural social organization in the 
Philippines? it suggests a mddel for change in which a class system based on 


@ 

‘Frank Lynch, S.J., Social Class in a Bikol Town (Chicago, 1959), and Mary Holin- 
steiner, Dynamics of Power in a Philippine Municipality (Quezon City, 1963) studied 
‘social organization in traditional communities in the late 1950s and found that the peas- 
ant-lord dichotomy best described the Philippine countryside. 
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cash value is seen as gradually replacing a social order based on land. The 
expansion of this cash-based system is reflected in the growing importance 
of a middle class in the rural municipalities, a middle class whose distinc- 
tiveness may be defined by several indicators including education, occupa- 
tion, life style, new sex roles, and place of residence. Finally one family will 
be portrayed from this growing class of people who are neither rich nor poor, 
who have in two generations become educated, achieved a place in business 
and the professions, and lost their ties to the land.” 

The new middle class had emerged from the more enterprising members 
of the peasantry. Life had not been easy for them, but through frugality, 
“sideline” enterprises, and the labor or business activities of mothers and 
older children, they managed to save enough to send their children through 
high school and possibly even college and to build improved homes of board 
and concrete that contrasted with the traditional nipa houses of the poorer 
folk. This group might emulate the elite in dress and social manners, but with 
their modest income levels they could not compete for political and social 
leverage. These circumstances motivated some families to hoard, to resist 
social display, and to minimize the obligations of kinship—in short, to reject 
traditional Filipino patterns in favor of economically rational behavior. 

As these new behavior patterns became widespread, the older stratification 
system based on land ownership gave way to an individualism (or at least a 
familism) where status was measured in cash. Although older people clung 
to the traditional value system, a new generation was growing up in a radi- 
cally different social milieu. The first and second generations of the new 
middle class had achieved their position mainly by education, hard work, 
and regular cash income during a time of economic expansion, and they 
reflect characteristically 19th century Euro-American middle class values. 
Their sons and daughters, however, are now coming to maturity at a time 
when opportunities for the individual are contracting. Population pressures 
have exceeded economic growth, and education has outpaced opportunities 
for employment. With much free time and little direction, this generation 
congregates in teenage gangs (barcada) whose style reflects the international 
youth culture and whose influence marks a further decline in the hierarchical 
authority of the family. 

These developments, the leap into a cash economy and the restructuring 
of socialization patterns, will be described as they occurred over three gen- 
erations in an actual middle class family in a medium-sized Philippine town. 
While the materials are derived from Gibbs study on Leyte, the living pat- 
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The material in this case study first appeared in aneunpublished doctoral dissertation 
by Eugene Gibbs, “Family and Politics: A Study of a Filipino Middle Class Family” 
(Claremont, 1971). Other case studies may be found along with a more detailed ae ae 
of social class in a doctoral dissertation by Carol Cespedes, “Away From the Land: 
Evolution of a Middle Class in a Pangasinan Town” (Claremont, 1971). 

The data for these dissertations were collected by the two authors during field research 
in the Philippines from August 1969 to June 1970. Funding was provided by Fulbright- 
Hays Office of Education and Linhardt grants. 
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terns depicted heye are equally typical of the town that Cespedes observed in 
Northern Luzon. The emergence of this class is therefore a widespread trend 
rather than an isolated phenomenon. It indicates the direction in which Fili- 
pino society is evolving, and at the same time underscores the fragile and 
precarious character of the middle class in a society that is telescoping the 
transition from a traditional subsistance to a mass market economy. Each 
generation in the study reacted quite differently to the pressures of change, 
the first and second generations maintaining the family’s cohesiveness, while 
the third generation broke with family authority and reduced its obligations 
to the kin group. 

Sergio and Socorro Pomada belong to the second generation of rising 
middle class families. Sergio was 62 in 1970, while Socorro was 43. They 
had seven children ranging in age from 10 to 20, and all living, more or less, 
at home. Socorro was a third grade teacher who received 260 pesos a month. 
Sergio had retired from the family transportation business, which he had 
started in partnership with his father and brothers some twenty-five years 
before. After World War II, transportation was in demand and the profits 
were high. When competition became keen and parts more costly, the com- 
pany went out of business. Sergio was able to put a little money away in a 
postal savings account, and the family received another 30 pesos a month 
from the rental of a sari-sari (variety store) on the first floor of their home. 
Jesus (the oldest son) had a part-time job and sometimes shared his pay 
with the family. 

(More significant than the exact amount of cash income received from 
various sources was the accompanying change in the family’s attitude and 
life style as they entered a predominantly cash economy. One of the most im- 
portant changes was this family’s rejection of the traditional status system 
based on landownership. Although their parents had come from farming 
and fishing backgrounds, Sergio and Socorro expressed little desire to own 
and work the land. Instead they dreamed of visiting the United States and 
sending their children to college.’ 

Sergio’s family had migrated to the community from a more crowded 
island at the turn of the century. They started as farmers and soon became 
rising barrio entrepreneurs, members of the class that linked the local sys- 
tem of barter exchange to the larger cash economy. Shifts in the base of 
family livelihood had little effect on family relationships. Sergio grew up 
imitating, respecting, and obeying his father until adulthood and, in fact, 
until his father’s death. Business contacts plus control of a ready supply of 
cash gave Sergio a political base in the community, and he became the barrio 
lider* for one of the town’s big people. B@cause people trusted him and the 
family business was the major employer in the barrio, Sergio bartered his 


shee ag e 
®Middle income families in the Pangasinan study frequently expressed interest in ob- 
taining a small parcel of rice land because of inflationary pressures. 
*A barrio or village lider is a man who has a loyal block of followers that he can 
deliver to a politician at election time, much like an American ward boss. 
Fy 
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local influence for campaign money and special favors duying an election. 
As Sergio explained, “People won’t listen to you unless you give them mon- 
ey.” Sergio helped his patron regardless of the candidates’ party label or 
the issues in the election, “like a carabao (water buffalo) being led by his 
nose.” 

Sergio married Socorro, the daughter of one of his allies in the town, and 
took up residence in his father-in-law’s house near the central market-place. 
Socorro was a pretty young teacher and at first objected to marrying a man 
nearly twenty years her senior. But she finally yielded to family pressures, 
and the marriage turned out to be a happy one. For a short time, the couple 
lived comfortably on their joint incomes, but business went bad, and Sergio 
retired. 

In spite of his business and political experience, Sergio never lost his love 
for the simple barrio life nor his pleasure from a day’s hard work. When 
there was nothing for him to do at home, he went to the barrio where he was 
raised and where some of his brothers and sisters still lived to help them in 
their work. His clothes were baggy and patched, serving also as his swim 
suit and pajamas; there was outwardly little to distinguish him from the 
common tao (peasant). 

Being younger than her husband and better educated, Socorro had more 
modern tastes. She entered into a teaching career as a result of the urgings 
of her father, who had himself rejected a career as a farmer for that of a 
policeman. Socorro’s mother, Emilia, who still lives with the family, did not 
entirely approve of the changes that her new occupation brought to her 
daughter’s style of life. Emilia was the very stereotype of the peasant woman. 
Her long skirt and loose peasant blouse contrasted with Socorro’s short skirts 
and modern styles. Emilia had tried to raise her children in the traditional 
manner. Since she had come from a family of folk healers, she had an in- 
grained suspicion of doctors, teachers, and clergy. Socorro’s father had 
been as progressive for his time as her mother was conservative, and he was 
the dominant influence in her life. He was the one who had chosen Sergio 
over suitors more nearly her own age, and in marriage Socorro deferred to 
Sergio as she had once deferred to her father. Sergio was the ultimate de- 
cision-maker in such vital matters of family life as how many children they 
would produce and which politician would receive their votes. 


Sergio and Socorro taught their children few skills and were more per- 
missive than their own parents had been. A disobedient child was made to 
feel ashamed by teasing, pinching, and scolding, while he was encouraged to 
adjust to a repetitive routine of caring for a younger sibling, helping with 
chores, and playing. e 

The Pomada children found that their safest course of behavior was to 
conform to their peer group, show deference to their elders, and avoid at- 
tracting attention to themselves. Sergio and Socorro intentionally refrained: 
from imposing strict rules and demanding obedience from the children. Re- 
sponsibility for molding the character of the boys when they became seven 
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years old moved from the province of the parents to the overall socialization 
process. With the girls the parents were more controlling. 

On any typical day, the house was a beehive of activity, some of which 
followed traditional patterns and some, modern. With five rooms to accom- 
modate the nine or ten persons living under one roof, the house was perpetu- 
ally crowded. Added to this was a steady stream of visitors. Sergio’s relatives 
came for advice; Socorro’s student-teacher dropped by to discuss the next 
day’s lesson. The younger boys, barefoot, wearing short khaki pants and tee 
shirts, played near the house while the girls ironed the family’s clothes with 
a charcoal iron and listened to soap operas on the transister radio. Socorro’s 
voice might be heard calling ironically from the bedroom, “Girl, have the 
tears from the heroine rusted the radio yet?” 

The meals were a casual affair. Socorro gave money to one of the children 
to buy pork or fish, and some vegetables at the market. The children did 
the cooking: the blackened rice pot was placed on the kerosene stove to boil 
and a fish soup with green leaves was made to wash down the rice. For des- 
sert, there was a banana and a glass of water. Preparations began when 
Socorro felt hungry. The children were free to leave the table when they 
finished, and since Lourdes (the oldest girl) went to school at night, she 
did not eat with the family. If anyone was late, he ate the leftovers; usually 
there were none. 

At night the boys slept on woven mats placed on the sala floor; when the 
mosquitoes were troublesome, they burned a mosquito repellant. The old 
grandmother, Emilia, the two girls, and Sergio and Socorro each had a tiny 
bedroom; the youngest boy slept with one of them or with his brothers on 
the floor. He was the most indulged, and in return was expected to be the 
most affectionate. 

The three oldest children of the Pomada family were reacting quite dif- 
ferently to their middle class, provincial style of life. The boys were most 
alienated from traditional and parental values, while the girl adhered closely 
to the cultural norms for proper female behavior. Yet each of these reactions 
reflect the increasing permissiveness and heterogeneity of the middle class 
environment. 

Jesus, the older son, had been a handsome and restless boy who would 
rather court the girls than do his school work. He was sent to a Catholic high 
school in the big city, but there he squandered the money for his last semes- 
ter’s tuition and so failed to graduate. When he returned home, he became 
a better student and less restless. Jesus finally graduated from high school 
and started college, majoring in commerce. 

Jesus’ conflicts had already surfaced. Me disputed parental authority yet 
could not become economically independent; he sought to win respect and a 
favorable identity in a rapidly unbanizing and overcrowded community; he 
was ambitious yet could find no decent job. He was in a position that his 
father had never experienced: he had been shown what there is to have, and 
was now discovering that he could not really have it. He presented a problem 
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typical of his generation: neither his family nor the larger community had 
any specific need for him. 

Socorro blamed her son’s behavior on his varying moods. “Jesus planned 
to join the army or navy when he graduated high school. I wanted him to be 
the priest in the family. With the money we gave him for tuition, he bought 
a guitar!” 

“When I came home from teaching today the kids told me that Jesus 
whipped Honey (the youngest) because he ate at the neighbors’. I said to 
him, ‘Jesus, right away you whip your brother and you do not even ask your 
father or your mother.’ Then he got mad and went out. Jesus has a temper, 
a bad temper. Sergio never whips the children and I only scold with my 
tongue. But Jesus wants the children to obey him, and they talk back, and 
that makes Jesus angry. He should see a psychiatrist.” 


Jesus had pneumonia with two relapses the year of the study and stayed 
near the house, usually at the corner sari-sari store where he meets his 
friends, shares a smoke and a talk, and flirts with the girl behind the counter, . 
a cousin. Jesus was worried about his future and his monologue jumped from 
employment to fraternities to girls. 


“We are not exactly too many people in the Philippines, but businesses 
are few and many are unemployed. Many commerce and law graduates who 
can’t practice, take lower jobs, or standby (hang around the store). 


“I have tried fishing with my father, but I didn’t like it. You don’t get any 
sleep at night and during the day you have to prepare the equipment for the 
next night. I was tired. I liked being the driver of our jeep when we had one. 


“In college I became a member of the Alpha Phi Omega but I didn’t tell 
my parents. I waited until after the initiation. My mother knew because she 
saw all the red spots on my body. She didn’t say anything because that is 
college life. The initiation is very difficult. It is both mental and physical 
torture. We don’t want a high and proud man to become a member because 
it would ruin our good name. 


“When I have a girlfriend, I will observe her character in case she acci- 
dentally gets pregnant. The young Filipino men are after the virginity of the 
women, and so they say, baby before marriage. The boy just wants her 
virginity, and the girl who loves him is afraid to say no. Unless the girl is 
wise (cunning and shrewd), she doesn’t know how to prevent babies. I will 
not get married until I have a stable job so I can send my children to college. 
A good age for the boy is 27, and then J only want three children, boys. I 
would prefer to live in a mountain barrio after I am marrigd because the 
people there are very religious, Mind, quiet, and loving. It is simpler there 
for children because they will not be influenctd by city people.” 

Jesus, in trying to adjust to the narrowing range of economic opportuni- 
ties, had an almost desperate desire to escape to the quieter ways of the land, 
to look backwards beyond his own generation to what he believed the past 
might have held for him in respect and security. Jesus has become a rigid 
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personality, authoritarian toward his younger siblings and submissive to his- 
fraternity brothers. 

‘Alan, the second son, had been even more of a problem to Socorro and 
Sergio than Jesus. Alan showed no interest in school and spent most of his 
time with his barcada (gang). He was a quiet, likeable boy with a good 
sense of humor who seemed to have trouble bringing order into his life. 
Socorro said of him, “If you compare Jesus and Alan, Alan is worse. Jesus 
would come home at two in the morning, but Alan doesn’t come home at all. 
I can’t sleep and my husband and I take turns looking for him. We found out 
he was with Junior at the nightclub where they have hostesses. I got very 
mad. Alan gambles and drinks but I have promised myself not to worry. I 
just read my book. I said to Alan, “What are you trying to do to me, kill me 
little by little?’ But he knows I can endure.” 

Alan tried to defend himself. “If I have money I like to play mahjong and 
sometimes to drink and smoke, or go to the show and read comics. My 
barcada is like a fraternity except that it has no initiation. When we drink 
we don’t look for any trouble.” 

Alan’s personality was in flux as Sergio’s never had been. The ties that 
traditionally bound father and son and that grew stronger when the son be- 
came a teenager able to shoulder a larger share of the work were missing. 
Sergio had no work in which he needed his sons nor business to divide 
amongst them when he died. Alan could not completely reject his parents’ 
values, so his behavior ranged somewhere between the standards his parents 
had set for him and those of a delinquent subculture. 

‘Lourdes, the third child, was the parents’ pride. She received good grades 
in college and was soon to graduate as a teacher. She was obedient and help- 
ful around the house though she could be very stubborn. Lourdes was raised 
more conservatively than her brothers; at home she was watched by her 
parents and relatives and at the Catholic college she attended, by the sisters. 


In contrast to her brothers, Lourdes has her career goals more clearly 
defined and may therefore be less of a problem for society than the young 
men. This reflects the more slowly changing pattern of female socialization, 
a pattern that is enforced perhaps by the influence of Spanish culture with its 
standards of protection for daughters and permissiveness for sons. Lourdes 
learned from her mother and friends that once she was married, she would 
assume responsibility for managing the family’s finances. Many aspects of 
the girl’s role continue to center around the family, while the boys’ tradi- 
tional relationship to the land and to their father has been destroyed by the 
specialization of labor in a market economy. Moreover, men are considered 
to become more “foolish” than women aad are given the liberty to act fool- 
ish, which leads to a senseeof failure, gambling and drink, and a more 
painful adjustment. ° 

Socorro and Sergio consciously liberalized the authority of the parents by 
allowing their children to argue and frequently to do as they pleased. As a re- 
sult, Jesus, Alan, and Lourdes grew up with an increased sense of individual 
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importance and independence. The contrast in socialization patterns points 
up the shift in orientations. Sergio’s youth consisted primarily of imitating 
and obeying a hard-working father; his sons, Jesus and Alan, follow a 
pleasure ethic established by their peers. The role of the middle class family, 
particularly of the father-son relationship, has been reduced as many of the 
family’s traditional functions have been assigned to the larger society. 
The authors believe that the new middle class emerging in the Philippines 
demonstrates social trends that are affecting similar middle income families 
throughout the third world although the details of the transformation vary 
from country to country. Those families who took up new occupations and 
entered the cash economy during the first half of the century have experi- 
enced a progressive cultural change that has finally set them off from other 
classes in the society including the elite, the traditional farmers, and the 
lower class workers. The cultural shifts experienced by the Pomadas and 
other emerging middle class families might be summarized as follows: First, 
a change in the status system from the traditional values based on land to 
values based on cash. In the Philippines, due to high levels of unemployment 
among the young and educated, the consequences may take the form of a 
demand for a return to a more simple past, a dictated political solution; 
and/or growing alienation and social disruption. Second, a change in social- 
ization patterns from imitation of adult behavior to peer directed behavior. 
In the Philippines this may develop into fraternal associations and the imita- 
tion of another country’s life style. And third, a change in family cohesive- 
ness and age-ordered dependencies, which in the Philippines facilitates 
urbanization, individual career choice, and new attitudes toward sex roles. 
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SUN YEH-FANG AND HIS 
REVISIONIST ECONOMICS 


/ Wen-shun Chi* 


T.. ferment of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution has subsided 
but the strong critics of Sun Yeh-fang, as the representative of revisionist 
economics, have been repeated subsequently a number of times in the official 
leading papers and magazines. This essay attempts to give an analytical ac- 
count of Sun’s revisionist economic ideas and to explain how and why his 
ideas conflict with those of the Maoists. 

In 1966, at the beginning of the Cultural Revolution, Red Flag editorial- 
ized: 


From 1959 to 1962, our country suffered temporary economic difficulties 
due to the subversion of the Soviet revisionists and three years of natural 
disasters in a row. But in these economically trying years, the attacks 
of the reactionary bourgeois class against socialism had become ex- 


tremely wild. 


The editorial went on to enumerate these attacks in the different ideological 
fields, such as philosophy, economics, history, literature and art, education, 
and journalism. Concerning economics, it had this to say: 


In the field of economics, Sun Yeh-fang and others have raised a set of 
revisionist fallacies. They oppose the thought of Mao Tse-tung taking 
command, but instead advocate profit taking command, and money tak- 
ing command. They vainly attempt to change the production relations 
of socialism, changing socialist enterprises into capitalist enterprises. 


Who is Sun Yeh-fang? He was a communist underground worker in 
Shanghai in the 1930s, engaged in cultural activities, especially in writing 
and in organizing youth with a view to fighting Japanese aggression. Sun 
hig 
*This article is a slightly revised version of a paper presented at the Annual Conference 


of Asian Studies on the Paciffe Coast held a the University of Southern California, 
June 17-19, 1971. 

1eWu-ch’an chieh-chi sae ta ko-ming wan-sui” (Long Live the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution), Red Flag, No. 8 (June 1966), pp. 7-8. For a detailed study of the 
ideologies which the "Maoists attack and which they seek to establish, the reader may 
wish to see Wen-shun Chi, “The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in Ideological 
Perspective,” Asian Survey, ol. TX, No. 18 (August 1969). 
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held several important economic and political posts in the Communist gov- 
ernment after its takeover of mainland China in 1949, including deputy chief 
of the State Statistical Bureau between 1954 and 1957 (or 1958) and again- 
between 1959 and 1961. He served concurrently as Director of the Institute 
of Economics of the Academy of Sciences beginning in 1958? and was dis- 
missed in 1966 when he was labeled a revisionist.” As a member of a group 
sent to study statistical work under the auspices of the Statistical Bureau, 
Sun went to the Soviet Union for two months in 1956 and made a second 
trip for the same purpose in 1961. His revisionist ideas probably developed 
out of these two trips to the Soviet Union. 

In 1970, Sun was branded the “black hsiu-ts’at” (a Asiu-ts’ai was one who 
received the first degree in the imperial examinations; loosely, a scholar as 
opposed to a military person) who supplied P’eng Te-huai with ammunition 
at the Lushan Conference. He was also denounced as the “able lieutenant 
general” who supported Liu Shao-ch’i’s advocacy of managing the economy 
by economic means.* 

It is thus relevant to see what P’eng has said about economic policies in 
China. At the Lushan Conference in 1959, he expressed several views. First, 
that during the time when steel was made by the method of the so-called 
“back-yard furnace,” resources (materials, money and manpower) were 
wasted, and a tuition of two billion yiian was the price paid for the lesson. 
Second, that the Great Leap Forward was a reflection of petty-bourgeois 
fanaticism. Third, that “politics taking command” cannot be a substitute for 
economic laws; specifically, it cannot be a substitute for concrete measures 
of economic policy.5 And fourth, that politics and economics are governed 
by their respective laws which are different, and, therefore, ideological edu- 
cation cannot be substituted for economic measures.’ In short, P’eng asserted 
that the measures taken during the Great Leap Forward were both bad eco- 
nomics and bad socialism. 

To understand the conflicts between the two economic lines, we must also 
present Liu Shao-ch’i’s ideas, which were the main target of the Cultural 


Yü Heng, “‘Ch’ao-p’iao kua-shuai’ te hsiu-cheng chu-i fen-tzu—-Sun Yeh-fang” (The 
“Money Takes Command” Revisionist—-Sun Yeh-fang), Tsu-kuo (Fatherland), No. 28 
(July 1, 1966), p. 31. 

®¥or Sun’s dismissal as director of the Institute, see Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Vol. 53, No. 7 (August 18, 1966), p. 299. 

“Chi Cheng-wen and Tung Jen-ta, “Chieh-wen wen-chiin yi ho-wang—p’i-p’an Sun 
Yeh-fang ‘Li-jun kua-shuai Lun’ te fan-tung pen-chih” (Where Are You Going, God of 
Plague ?—Repudiating the Reactionary Essence of Sun Yeh-fang’s “Theory of Profit Tak- 
ing Command”), originally appeared in Kuang-ming jih-pao (February Ig, 1970) ; re- 
printed in Tui Sun Yeh-fang te p’i-p’an he ching-chi chan-hsien te tou-p’i-kai (The Re- 
pudiation of Sun Yeh-fang and Struggle, Critique, and Reform in the Economic Front 
Line), (Canton: People’s Publishing House, 1970), p. 59. 

“Deng Te-huai te ‘I-chien-shu’” (Th “Letter of Opinion” of Peng Teh-huai), Peng 
Teh-huai An-chien Chuan-chi (The Case of Peng Teh-huai), (Hong Kong: Union Re- 
search Institute, 1968), pp. 398-400. 

*{bid., P’eng Te-huai tsai Lu-shan hui-i hsi-pei hsiao-tsu te fa-yen che-lu” (Excerpts 
from P’eng Teh-huai’s Remarks at the Meetings of the Northwest Group of the Lushan 
Conference), p. 395. . ° 
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Revolution. A Red Guard pamphlet reports some of the highlights of Liu’s 
criticism of Mao’s policies in remarks made by Liu in January 1962 before 
the Enlarged Work Meeting of the Central Committee (which Liu convened 
and which was attended by 7,000 cadres of all five levels). Liu referred to 
the temporary economic difficulties as, in his words, “created 70% by man- 
made disaster and 30% by natural calamity.” Further: “The Great Leap 
Forward is going a bit too fast . . . a leap of three years may require eight to 
ten years for readjustment.” Liu opposed bitterly both the people’s com- 
munes and the “back-yard furnace” method of making steel. He went on to 
say: “Our economy is approaching the margin of collapse. Manpower, 
natural resources, and financial power suffered excessive losses, and it will 
be difficult to recover within seven or eight years.”? 

Both Liu and P’eng criticized Mao’s economic policies in a direct manner. 
As an economist, Sun made his criticism of Mao, though indirectly and im- 
plicitly, from the standpoint of his own interpretation of Marxist economics, 
thus giving Liu and P’eng a kind of theoretical foundation for their opposi- 
tion. Therefore, the chief attack made on Sun by the Maoists is directed 
against his emphasis on the law of value, charging that it was a plot to 
revive capitalism. In checking Sun’s available writings we find that he first 
cited the importance of the law of value as early as 1956.8 In this article, he 
brushes aside the theory in China at that time that the law of value is a cate- 
gory of commodity (market exchange) economy, and therefore is incom- 
patible with a socialist economy. He contends that the law of value, viewed 
as socially necessary labor, still performs an important role in the socialist 
economy of China. Sun concludes that (a) only by putting planning on the 
basis of the law of value can the plans be realistic plans and completely per- 
form the functions of planning; and (b) statistical work should not be lim- 
ited to the statistics of material wealth, but that more attention should be 
devoted to the computation of the value of material production, i.e., mainly 
cost and labor productivity. Sun acknowledges that he did not realize the 
importance of the law of value until he went to the Soviet Union in 1956. To 
the Soviet economists he expresses his gratitude for enlightenment on the 
problem of the law of value and its function in a socialist economy.’ 


Gross OUTPUT 


In the communiques made public by the Chinese Communist government 
in the 1950s on the results of the implementation of the national economy 
in a given year, or on the projected plans of the following year, the term 


iet Paks ® 

"Ta-tao Liu Shao-ch'i—fan ke-ming Liu Shao-ch’i te i-sheng (Down with Liu Shao- 
ch’i--The Life of Liu Shao-ch’i, the Anti-revolytionary), Pei-ching Shih Ti-szu I-yüan, 
Ching-kang-shan Chan-tou Ping-t’uan (Ching-kang-shan Fighting Corps, No. 4 Hospital, 
Peking) , 1967, p. 17. 

“Pa chi-hua ho t’ung-chi fang-tsai chia-chih kuei-lii shang” (Set Planning and Sta- 
tistics on the Basis of Law of Value), Ching-chi Yen-chiu (Economic Studies), December 
1956, pp. 30-38. 

"Ibid., p. 37. : 
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tsung ch’an-chih as a target had been used. Sun, as early as 1957, wrote an 
article voicing his unfavorable criticism of this term and, at the same time, 
emphasized value and profit as the objective of planning.?° He had two basic 
objections to the use of this term. First, the Chinese term tsung ch’an-chih is 
valovaya produktsiya in Russian and “gross output” in English. It should 
more properly be translated mao ch’an-liang or mao cl’an-o. Thus, tsung 
ch’an-chih fails to indicate the connotation of mao (gross) as opposed to 
that of ching (net). Second, the term gives the wrong impression, implying 
that it showed the value of the products, because chih means value. But ac- 
tually tsung ch’an-chih as expressed in constant prices does not indicate the 
value of products but rather the quantity in regard to products in monetary 
terms, i.e., use value. These are two different concepts, from which spring 
many defects in the plans and statistical methods, due to the overemphasis 
on the calculation of use value to the neglect of value. This idea he puts in a 
footnote rather than in the main text. However, a short but important sen- 
tence enclosed within parentheses says that “This confusion has already 
brought great harm in practice.”1! 

Sun further elaborates on the greatest defect of the term tsung ch’an-chih, 
its failure to adapt to enterprise management. The term consists of two parts: 
newly created value and transferred value. The former refers to the value 
newly created in the production process in each enterprise by the expendi- 
ture of its own labor. The latter refers to the value of materials and the de- 
preciation of fixed assets, i.e., the value created by the laborers of other 
enterprises. The relationship between these two items is that of labor and 
materials. The appraising of the production of an enterprise, he argued, 
should not be based on the amount of transferred value—how much mate- 
rial is used—but on the amount of new value created. 

A few concrete illustrations are given by Sun. Suppose a farmer in the 
first year harvests ten bushels of grain by using one bushel of seeds. In the 
second year, with the cultivated area expanded, he sows two bushels of seeds 
and harvests eleven bushels of grain. By using tswng ch’an-chih as a target, 
his second year harvest increases by 10% over the first year. If the seeds 
are deducted, his harvest in both years are nine bushels net. In other words 
the wealth derived by the farmer has not increased in the second year over 
the first. If there is also an increase in fertilizers, labor, and other costs in 
the second year, his net income or net produce would be even less than the 
first year. Furthermore, by using tsung ch’an-chih as target, even if the har- 
vest of the second year is 10.5 bushels, there is still an increase of 5% of 
yield, though after deducting the ggeds, the yield is only 8.5 Bushels, a de- 
crease in production of 5.5% over the first year. (If other increasing costs 
are calculated, the reduction in pgoduction would be even greater.) 


20T's’ung Tsung Ch’an-chih T’an-ch’i” (Discussions, Beginning with Gross Output), 
T’ung-chi Kung-tso (Statistical Work), No. 13, 1957, pp. 8-14. 

“7bid., p. 8. This is exactly the same wording as In, footnote 1 of Sun’s Ching-chi 
Yen-chiu article of December 1956, p. 31. 
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Or, a certain agricultural tool factory manufactures in the first half year 
double-wheeled double-share plows, which require more materials than labor, 
and it easily fulfills two-thirds of the whole year’s quota. In the second half 
of the year, it shifts to the manufacture of shaker-type harvesters, which are 
more labor-intensive. In spite of the efforts made on production and technical 
improvement, it finds it difficult to fulfill one-third of the quota. To use 
tsung ch’an-chih as a standard, this factory should be rewarded in the first 
half year and penalized in the second half year, though the accomplishment 
in the first half year is not too good while that of the second half year is 
not at all bad. 

A third example was the case of a certain measuring tool and cutting tool 
factory which takes orders for both types of these tools. The manufacture 
of measuring tools requires less materials but more labor, but of cutting 
tools, more materials and less labor. For instance, the cost of a certain type 
of block standard (k’uan-kuei), generally known as Johansson blocks in the 
West, consists of 64.3% labor and 35.7% materials; a micrometer, 69.37% 
labor and 30.7% materials; and a three-faced milling-cutter, 5.9% labor and 
94.17% materials. In case the factory orders consist mainly of precision tools, 
it would be very difficult to meet the tsung ch’an-chih target. As a result, it 
manufactures a lot of crude cutting tools even without orders in order to 
balance the production of labor intensive measuring tools. Thus, out of an 
inventory worth 8,840,000 JMP in the first half year in 1956 of the Ministry 
of Mechanical Industry, the cutting tools account for 7,610,000 JMP, while 
the precision tools were the products most needed. 

Based on the previous analysis, Sun concludes: “Due to the confusion 
between new value created and value transferred by applying the term tsung 
ch’an-chih, i.e., confusion of material and labor, it is impossible to indicate 
correctly the actual production conditions of enterprises, thus, impossible to 
appraise the quality of enterprises by relying on it.” Worse than this, “Tsung 
ch’an-chih often fails to motivate the producers to use less expensive mate- 
rials; on the contrary, it motivates them to produce more with expensive 
materials on common products.” As a result of this, “Tsung ch’an-chih can- 
not motivate the enterprises to manufacture light, handy, clever, inexpensive 
products, but can only encourage them in manufacturing clumsy, heavy, and 
expensive things.” 

Obviously Sun was opposed to applying tsung ch’an-chih as a target but, 
unable to criticize the Communist Chinese government directly, he used 
the Soviet Union as a scapegoat, which he said was at one time the victim 
of tsung ch’an-chih. In a footnote he meationed a cartoon that appeared in 
Krokodil, the Soviet humor enagazine, ridiculing the tailoring trade for its 
efforts to become victorious in the completion of a target. On the coat rack 
hangs a fashionable overcoat studded with fifteen pelts of fox and sable, 
while the tailor holds a few more pieces in his hand, thinking very hard as 
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e 
to how to attach those expensive furs onto the coat. Sun added, referring to 
the cartoon, “this surely is the greatest satire on tsung ch’an-chih.” 18 


CONSTANT PRICES 


As Sun observed, tsung ch’an-chih is computed at fixed prices, but the 
accounts for all enterprises are in current prices, (Tsung ch’an-chih is a 
measurement of the rate of growth of material wealth, i.e., use value. But 
use value of different things cannot be compared, nor be added together; 
therefore, fixed prices are used as an expedient.) Since tsung ch’an-chih is 
divorced from reality, it cannot be used as a target to manage the finances 
of the enterprises. In actual practice, there are two accounts. One is used for 
compiling the plans of the national economy, consisting of the planning and 
statistical figures of tsung ch’an-chih at fixed prices. The other is the finan- 
cial account, which is indispensable for financial management, consisting 
of detailed figures of capital funds, costs, profit, and wages, etc. 

Jt is to be noted that Sun fully recognizes the great significance of the 
target of tsung ch’an-chih in the development of the national economy, which 
is the goal of the struggle of the Chinese people. Nevertheless, he does not 
think that it is a suitable comprehensive target which can energize the man- 
agement of enterprises and set in motion all other targets. As a remedy, Sun 
proposed four guidelines with a view to improving the then existing plan- 
ning and statistical methods. The most important guideline to our study is 
that the targets in planning and statistics should not improperly emphasize 
the reflection of the quantity of production—i.e., use value—but should be 
concerned at the same time with the computation of the quantity of labor 
expended, i.e., value. In actual computation, he has suggested using ching 
ch’an-chih (net output) and profit as the basic targets in making plans. 
Ching ch’an-chih is derived by deducting the expenditure of materials from 
tsung ch’an-chih; ching ch’an-chih minus wages gives profit. In a Marxian 
formulation this is v + m = ching ch’an-chih, and profit is part of m.1* Of 
these two targets, Sun prefers to use profit as the target for planning and 
statistics, the greatest advantage of which is that it reflects the actual con- 
ditions of production and can energize the management of enterprises. Sun 
has anticipated the objection of using profit as a target for its capitalist over- 
tones, but he argued that it is to be used simply because it is an excellent 
instrument for ‘business accounting. We shall come back to this point later. 
Now let us discuss his understanding of the law of value which is a basic 
principle underlining his view on profit. e 

e 


THe Law or VALUE è 


In 1959 Sun published a long article “On Value” with a view to clarifying 
the confusion in the understanding of the basic concepts of value and the 


137bid., footnote 2, p. 9. e 
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law of value. In this article Sun explicitly pointed out that this theoretical 
confusion has brought great harm in practice, as manifested in many in- 
stances in the development of the people’s communes and the Great Leap 
Forward.*5 

Sun noticed that on the definition of value—i.e., value is determined by 
the quantity of labor, which is the substance of value given by Marx—there 
is a consensus among Chinese economists. But controversies arise as soon 
as they touch on the problem of the functions of the law of value. This, Sun 
believes, stems from their different comprehensions of the law of value. The 
chief reason why Sun has been labeled a revisionist economist and why he 
has been so savagely attacked stems from his holding this view. 

Sun states that the economists in China during the period of the begin- 
ning of the First Five Year Plan took the law of value as a concept appropri- 
ate to a capitalist economy, as opposed to a concept belonging to a planned 
economy.?® Jn 1956 when the socialist reform of China’s agriculture, handi- 
craft industry, and capitalist commerce and industry won a decisive victory, 
there arose a heated discussion on value and the law of value. A third dis- 
cussion occurred after the Leap Forward and communization of 1958. Both 
of these latter debates followed the same line. In short, most economists con- 
sidered the law of value only as limited to commodity economy and mainly 
a capitalist economy.'” The general fallacy in these discussions, Sun main- 
tained, are “the confusion between the objective economic laws which are 
independent of human will and the policies which are based on our sub- 
jective decisions, and a confusion between the economic laws per se and 
their different functions performed under different social and historical con- 
ditions,8 

Sun contends, following the methodology of abstraction of Marx, that the 
true contents of value and the law of value in a socialist society cannot be 
clearly recognized until we study them from the angle of a pure capitalist 
society and a pure Communist society. He further asserts that the economic 
system of the entire people, i.e., China’s system of state-operated industries, 
occupies a leading position in a socialist economy. This system reflects the 
future of the Communist economy. Thus, what economic law in the system 
of economy of the whole people replaces the prior law of value??? 

Concerning the function of the law of value in a capitalist society, Paul 
Sweezy argues that: 


+567 wn-Chia-chih—Ping shih-lun chia-chih tsai shih-hui chu-i i-chih-yii kung-ch’an 
chu-i cheng-chih ching-chi-hsiieh t’i-hsi chung tegi-wei” (On Value—With an Attempt to 
Discuss the Position of Value in the System of the Socialist and Even the Communist 
Political Economy), Ching-chi Yén-chiu (September 1959), No. 9, p. 42. 

8Ibid., p. 43. ° 

Ibid., p. 44. 

187bid., p. 44. For further references, see “She-hui chu-i chih-tu hsia shang-p’in 
sheng-ch’an ho chia-chih kuei-lü wen-t’'i te t’ao-lun t’e-chi” (Special Issue on the Dis- 
cussion of the Problem of Commodity Production and the Law of Value under a 
ee sclera Ching-chi Yan-chiu, Nos. 30-32 (January-March, 1959). 

id., p. 49. : 
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This implies that one of the primary functions of the laW of value is 
to make clear that in a commodity-producing society in spite of the ab- 
sence of centralized and coordinated decision-making, there is order 
and not simply chaos. No one decides how productive effort is to be 
allocated or how much of the various kinds of commodities are to be 
produced, yet the problem does get solved and not in a purely arbitrary 
and unintelligible fashion. It is the function of law of value to explain 
how this happens and what the outcome is.?° 


However, Sweezy further says that “in so far as the allocation of productive 
activity is brought under conscious control, the law of value loses its rele- 
vance and importance; its place is taken by the principle of planning.” In 
his footnote, he points out that this contrast is correctly drawn by the Soviet 
economist, E. Preobrashensky.** 

Many economists in mainland China who do not agree with Sun are, | 
would suppose, in agreement with Sweezy. As to the question of what law 
replaces that of value in the economy of the whole people (state sector), 
there ds an official answer: the law of planned and proportionate develop- 
ment of the national economy. But Sun comments that those comrades who 
cite this often fail to realize that the so-called plans and proportions, if di- 
vorced from value, are nothing but plans and proportions of the quantity of 
material things, including the plans of tsung ch’an-chih at fixed prices, which 
belong to the realm of technology and science rather than economics. For 
nothing deserves to be called economics unless it combines the proportion 
of material things and that of value, i.e., socially necessary labor.?? 

In answer to those who want to remove the law of value from a socialist 
economy, Sun insists that the law of value performs different functions un- 
der different economic systems. The law itself remains as true as ever, and 
the importance and relevance of the law do not diminish any of its essential 
meaning. He points out that those who assert that the concept of value will 
not exist in a Communist society always use a famous passage of Engels as 
their basis of argument.?° Sun argues that the passage by Engels—“[in a 
Communist society] people will be able to manage everything simply, with- 
out the intervention of the famous ‘value,’ ”—the world “value” is in quota- 
tion marks and is preceded by an adjective “famous,” and thus is used to 
refer to exchange value as used traditionally by the bourgeois economists; 
otherwise, the adjective and quotation marks are meaningless.74 After quot- 
ing a few remarks by Marx in using the word “value” in this sense, Sun con- 
cludes that “in those instances when Marx and Engels said that after society 

e 


20Paul M. Sweezy, The Theory of Capitalist Develapment (New York and London: 
Modern Reader Paperbacks, 1968), p, 53. 

7 bid., pp. 53-54, 

#267 un Chia-chih,” op cit, pp. 49-50. 

®*81 bid. pp. 52-53. For the quotation, Sun used the Chinese translation of Engels, Fan 
Tu-lin Lun (Anti-Diihring). (Peking: People’s Publishing House, 1956, pp. 326-327. 

*Ibid., p. 55. The English translation of the quotation is taken from Emile Burns’ 
translation of Engels dnti-Dithring (New York: Internafional Publishers, 1970), p. 338. 
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‘has entered into*possession of the means of production, the labor of each 
individual goes directly into social labor and is no longer expressed by 
roundabout method in terms of value, the term ‘value’ should be construed 
to mean exchange value.”?5 Sun further quotes a passage from Engels’ “Out- 
line of a Critique of Political Economy.” 


Value is the relation of production costs to utility. The first application 
of value is the decision as to whether a thing ought to be produced at all, 
i.e., as to whether utility counterbalances production costs. Only then 
can one talk of the application of value to exchange. The production 
costs of two objects being equal, the deciding factor determining their 
comparative value will be utility. 


... Lhe opposition between the real inherent utility of the thing and the 
determination of that utility, between the determination of utility and 
the freedom of those who exchange, cannot be superseded without su- 
perseding private property; and once this is superseded, there can be no 
longer any question of exchange as it exists at present. The practical 
application of the concept of value will then be increasingly confined 
to the decision about production, and that is its proper sphere.?® 


This leads Sun to conclude that the function of the law of value manifested 
in a capitalist society is only one form of the law, and those who take the 
exchange value as the whole significance of value are like the man who saw 
the trunk of an elephant and took it to be the whole elephant.?” 

Why engage in such aimless argument and why not simply substitute the 
law of socially necessary labor, which Sun has so strongly emphasized, for 
the law of value? Sun rejected this idea, arguing that value is, as Engels 
put it, the relation between costs of production (which Sun deems to mean 
socially necessary labor) and utility. To compute socially necessary labor 
does not imply that the less labor, the better. If this were so, it would be 
best without any labor at all. The computation of socially necessary labor 
signifies the comparison between the expenditure of labor and the effects of 
labor. In other words, the emphasis on the concept of value is, in a socialist 
society, the emphasis on the economic effects, rather than the value through 
the market system as envisioned by some economists. For this reason, in a 
Communist society the theoretical denial of the concept of value would re- 
sult in contempt for economic effects; from which arise the views of denying 
the concept of cost in a socialist society, and of considering profitability, in- 
vestment effects, etc., to be all capitalist conceptions.?® 

è 


*5Jbid., p. 57. ° 

**Ibid., p. 59. Sun’s quotation is taken fromthe Chinese translation of Ma-k’o-szu 
En-ko-szu ch’iian-chi (The Complete Works of Marx and Engels), Vol. 1 (Peking: Peo- 
‘ple’s Publishing House, 1956), p. 605. The English translation is taken from Karl Marx, 
The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, edited by Dirk J. Struik, (New 
York: International Publishers, 1969), p. 206. 

Ibid., p. 59. 

”8T bid., pp. 60-61. s ° 
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To avoid misunderstanding, Sun reiterated: “What I call the law of value 
is not that, emphasized by many economists, whose adjustment or effect 
functions spring from the deviations between price and value, but is rather 
the concept of value in a broad sense, what Engels calls ‘all that would be 
left in a communist society.’”*° Obviously he refers to the principle of 
balancing economic effects and the expenditure of labor, which is equally 
applicable to a socialist or a Communist society. 


PRINCIPLE OF PROFIT 


Sun took the principle of profit mainly from Liberman, the Soviet econo- 
mist who published a famous article on “The Plan, Profits and Bonuses” in 
1962. Liberman’s argument can be condensed as follows: To achieve the 
goal of greater production efficiency, the enterprises should be given plans 
only for volume of output according to assortment of products, and for de- 
livery scales. On the basis of the volume and assortment assignments they 
receive, the enterprises themselves should draw up the final plan, covering 
labor productivity and number of workers, wages, production costs, ac- 
cumulation, capital investments, and new technology. To guarantee that the 
enterprise would not draw their plans far lower than their true potentials, 
norms of profitability must be worked out for each branch of industry and 
must be firmly established for an extended period. These norms would be 
confirmed through a centralized procedure in the form of scales fixing the 
amount of incentive payments to collectives of enterprises in accordance with 
the level of profitability achieved. This means: (a) that the higher the prof- 
itability, the more the incentive provided; and (b) that the enterprises would 
be granted incentives on the basis of a share in the general income.®° 

Sun’s original contribution on the principle of profit is not available in 
the U.S. What we can do is to reconstruct his theory from the quotations 
used in those articles attacking him. It is reported in Kuang-ming Jih-pao, 
for instance, that Sun made an Investigation Report (Tiao-ch’a Pao-kao) 
of 30,000 words, based on his investigation of the First Cotton Factory in 
Shanghai, and that all the “erroneous theories” which he vigorously advo- 
cated were embodied in this report. More specifically, Sun was charged with 
having sold three “black commodities.”°+ Let us discuss each of these. 


2°] bid., p. 62. 

s°Yevsei Liberman’s article appeared in Pravda (September 9, 1962). The translation 
is in Morris Bornstein and Daniel R. Fusfeld, eds., The Soviet Economy, 3rd edition 
(Hlinois: Richard D. Irwin, 1970), pp. 360-366. For Soviet reaction to Liberman’s 
article, see V. S. Nemchinov, “The Plaw Target and Material Incentive,” ibid., pp. 368- 
373; A. G. Zverev, “Against Oversimplification in Sglving Complex Problems,” ibid., 
pp. 374-380; and G. Kosiachenko, “Important Condition for Improvement of Planning,” 
ibid., pp. 381-386. 

8167 i-jun yüan-tse chiu-shih tzu-pen chu-i yiian-tse” (The Principle of Profit Means 
Exactly the Capitalist Principle) originally appeared in Kuang-ming jih-pao (January 
23, 1970). Reprinted in Ko-ming ta p’i-p’an lun-wen hsiian-chi (Collected Articles on 
the Thorough Revolutionary Repudiation), Vol. 1 (Hong Kong: San-lien Book Store, 
1971), pp. 265-278. | s 
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The first is hissprinciple of profit. In the Report, Sun is quoted as having 
likened the relationship between profit and the entire economy to the rela- 
tionship between the ox’s nose and the ox. When you pull a string attached 
to the nose, the ox—the entire economy—will follow; but the multitudinous 
planning targets set forth by the government are likened to a stupid method 
of moving by lifting its legs.3* Sun is also quoted as having said that the key 
to the good management of an enterprise lies in the grasp of profit as the 
target; and he is further quoted as having boasted that he went beyond 
Liberman. 

The second “black commodity” Sun was charged with selling is the de- 
centralization of power of the state with respect to enterprises. He is quoted 
in the Report as saying that as soon as the state tries to grasp the economy 
by means of a centralized plan, it immediately creates rigidity and confusion. 
All “minor powers” in connection with simple production in the enterprises 
should go to the enterprises. The prevailing situation was depicted by Sun 
as one in which a centralized planning organ was used to replace a primitive 
tribal chieftain in leading the economic activities of the whole society. This 
is referred to by Sun as natural economy, which he strongly opposes. Ac- 
tually what Sun advocates is the autonomy of enterprises—i.e., “the enter- 
prises determining their own plans of production while the state should 
grasp only one value target—the target of profit.”°* In this respect he may 
have gone further than Liberman. 

The third of Sun’s “black commodities” is revealed in his statement: “It 
is necessary to consider the invisible losses of the fixed assets and greatly 
shorten the period of depreciation of the fixed assets.”8> The term Sun uses 
is wu-hsing sun-hao or wu-hsing mo-sun, which is literally translated invis- 
ible wear and tear, loosely, invisible loss or simply obsolescence. What Sun 
means by invisible losses consists of the loss of value of fixed assets due to 
(a) large-scale production of the same type of machine, or (b) new models 
invented and produced. These two factors may either greatly reduce a ma- 
chine’s value or render it completely useless before its physical existence ex- 
pires. Sun points out that the U.S. shortened the period of depreciation in 
heavy industry after World War IJ to five years, and in 1945 adopted a law 
to accelerate the depreciation rate in the first two years of the fixed assets, 
e.g., first year 40%, second year 24%, and in the last three years in a di- 
minishing rate, 14%, 8%, and 5% respectively. (Sun concedes that the U.S. 
practice was partly for the evasion of income tax.) On the other hand, in 
China between 1952 and 1955, the period of depreciation was set between 
35 to 71 year’. He urges that China take this factor into consideration in 


re Ld 

S2Ibid., p. 267. See also Kung Wen-sheng, “Ro Sun Yeh-fang te hsiu-cheng chu- 
‘ching-chi kang-ling’” (Repudiate Sun Yeh-fang’s Revisionist “Economic Program”), 
Jen-min jih-paco (August 10, 1966), p. 4. 

sacT j-jiin yiian-tse ...,” op. cit, p. 267. 

**Ibid., pp. 270-271. 


**Ibid., p. 272. ` 
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order to catch up with the newest technological improvements.3* Sun is also 
quoted as contending that it is more profitable to replenish equipment by 
replacement rather than by major repairs of old machinery. In the case of 
the economy of China, Sun lamented that the practice of doing major repairs 
of old machines had “raised the price of a piece of bean curd to that of 
meat,” and that “starting from the intention of loving-regard of manpower 
and material power, it deteriorated indeed to the extreme of squandering 
manpower and material power.”®3T 


ACCUSATIONS AND CONFLICTS 


Sun has been accused of attempting to use his “black line” to replace 
Chairman Mao’s “red line” with respect to the political economy. The “red 
line” consists of the following contentions: A very great advancement in 
Marxism-Leninism is made by Mao in his assertion of the existence, in the 
whole stage of socialism, of class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, of the struggle between the two roads of capitalism and socialism, 
and of the contradiction between the enemy and ourselves, and among the 
people. Mao’s theory of contradictions, classes and class struggle in a social- 
ist society is the “red line” pervading the entire socialist revolution and con- 
struction. It is also the “red line” that is to be followed in the study of 
political economy. Sun asserted, on the other hand, that the most serious 
contradiction in a socialist economy is the contradiction between man and 
matter, between labor and product, and between value and use-value. More- 
over, Sun’s “red line” in the study of political economy, in a socialist econ- 
omy, should be a policy of “using the least labor to obtain the greatest useful 
effects.”38 

In sum, what Sun opposes is politics taking command over economic af- 
fairs. The economy should run according to objective economic laws rather 
than subjective wishes. In addition to rejecting the concept of tsung ch’an- 
chih as both impractical and harmful, Sun has appealed to the law of value 
with special emphasis as his theoretical foundation. He is quoted to have 
said: “Above thousands of laws, the law of value is supreme.”® According 
to his interpretation, this law under a socialist economy consists of the re- 
lation between socially necessary labor and useful effects, in other words, 
the use of the Jeast cost to create the greatest use value, which, in turn, is the 
basis for his principle of profit. Thus, he advocates that all planning and 
statistical work of the national economy should be put on the basis of the 
law of value. 


s6eT ung Tsung Ch’an-chih T’an-ch’i,” op. cit., È 13. 

s7T j-jiin yiian-tse ...,” op. cit., P. 273. 

*87hid., and Kung Wen-sheng, op. cit. 

89¢She-hui chu-i chien-she yii ching-chi ling-yii chung te chieh-chi tou-cheng,” (Social- 
ist Construction and the Class Struggle in the Realm of Economics), originally appeared 
in Red Flag, No. 2 (Jan. 30, 1970), reprinted in Ko-ming ta pipan lun-wen hsiian-chi, 
see note 31, above, p. 219. e 
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The state should grasp one target only—profit—and leave everything else 
to the enterprises. In that case, he believes, the prevailing phenomena of waste 
of labor and material, especially during the period of the Great Leap For- 
ward, would be eliminated and the whole economy would be benefited. Since 
he has sought to enlarge the scope for the profit motive, he has been accused 
of advocating profit taking command or money taking command. On the 
practical side, Sun is particularly critical of the waste of labor and material 
in projects that ignore economic laws. He laments that while it is unimagin- 
able for the capitalists to overlook financial costs, in China the ignoring of 
labor and material costs is attributed to a courageous spirit, legitimate in 
socialist construction.*® In this respect, both Liu and P’eng have made 
similar criticisms. It is to be noted that, under the guiding principle of 
politics taking command, people are taught to fear neither hardship nor 
death, teachings obviously going beyond ordinary economic law. Further- 
more, centralized planning could amount to the planning by a limited num- 
ber of people, or even of one person. The production of 10.7 million tons 
of steel as a target for the year 1959 is a case in point. Mao acknowledged 
that it was he who set the target at 10.7 million tons; consequently, 90 mil- 
lion people were employed in making steel, and catastrophe resulted.*+ 
(Even this obvious failure has been defended in various ways, e.g., it is an 
educational program rather than merely economic, or it is mass participation 
of modern industry rather than industry carried out by a monopolized 
few.) 4* Thus, it is not so much that Sun emphasizes the law of value theo- 
retically as he attempts to combat the waste of human labor practically. It 
is not so much the law of value that is to be opposed by the Maoists, but 
the law of value as an independent objective principle beyond the control 
of the thought of Mao Tse-tung. 


The scope of this paper has been limited primarily to a statement of Sun 
Yeh-fang’s case. The criticisms he makes of the Soviet-Chinese style planned 
economy are severe and, in the light of the disaster of the Great Leap, to 
the point. A final assessment of Sun’s views must, however, await further 
research and consideration in light of the entire situation and aims of the 
Chinese economy and of alternate points of view (some of which, being 
primarily political and social, are not expressed in a coherent economic 
form). Sun is a Communist, a Marxist theorist, and a one-time high govern- 
ment official of economic work, whose points of view, from his unique posi- 


“Pa chi-hua ho tung-chi...,” op. cit, p. 32. 

“Peng Te-hffai te ‘I-chien-shu’,” op. cit, p. I1. 
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tion, in examining the difficulties of the great economic experiment in Com- 
munist China had considerable influence and certainly deserve the serious 
attention of all those concerned with the Communist movement. 
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NE WIN'S BURMA: 
AT THE END OF 
THE FIRST DECADE 


/ Richard Butwell 


yi hen General Ne Win ousted constitutionally chosen U Nu as Burma’s 
prime minister on March 2, 1962, it was declared that he did so to save 
the division-plagued Burmese state. Imminent secession of the Shans in the 
northeast, guaranteed by the constitution, was particularly feared, but there 
was also concern among the country’s military leaders about the other 
minorities? demands and their continuing insurgencies. Probably no less 
important, the leading soldiers were fed up with what they perceived as the 
perpetual bickering and lack of unity of the country’s civilian political elite 
which had largely governed the nation since independence in 1948. Western- 
style democratic political institutions had been twice tried—and found 
wanting. And Burmese socialism had been too long delayed in its imple- 
mentation, partly because of alleged ties between the country’s civilian 
politicians and the still economically important Indian and Chinese com- 
munities. 

For the ten subsequent years, the soldiers, led by General Ne Win, ruled 
Burma—as soldiers. They did so through the instruments of a military- 
dominated “Revolutionary Council” and a subordinate Council of Ministers. 
Then, on April 20, 1972, “General” Ne Win became “U” Ne Win, resigning 
his military rank, together with 20 of his top aides, and becoming “civilian” 
premier of Burma, the country’s first “civilian” leader in a decade.? Two 
days later, a new draft constitution was announced, providing for a “Social- 
ist Republic of Burma” with a single political party and an elected one- 
chamber 600-member People’s Congress. Earlier, in March, then still- 
General Ne Win had announced major changes in the governmental ad- 
ministrative structure of the country, and in mid-year a similar “revolution” 
changing the judicial system was proclaimed. 

e 

*For background to the 1962 cofp, see the author’s U Nu of Burma (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1969), pp. 239-241, and F%S.V. Donnison, Burma (New York: 
Praeger, 1970), pp. 163-166. For the regime’s own account of how it came to power, 
see “Power to the R.C.” Ten Years of Social Revolution supplement to The Working 
People’s Daily, March 2. 1972. 


New York Times, April 22, 1972. See also Seah Chiang Nee in The Asian (Hong- 
kong), May 21 and 28, 1972. z 
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POLITICAL DESTRUCTION AND RE-BUILDING 


When General Ne Win took over Burma’s government a decade ago, he 
threw out the existing political institutions. The 1947 constitution, with its 
enshrinement of Western-style parliamentary government and concessions 
to the country’s various minorities, was abrogated. Parliament was dissolved, 
and many of the country’s political leaders jailed, including overthrown 
Premier U Nu. The Supreme and High Courts were terminated, and political 
parties were subsequently banned, except for the government-sponsored 
Burma Socialist Programme Party. 

By early May 1962, however, only two months after taking over the 
government from elected Premier Nu, Ne Win had begun the task of 
shaping a new political structure for the country. A Central Security and 
Administration Committee was created on May 9, and lower-level SAC’s 
were subsequently set up in the states, divisions, districts, townships, and 
villages of the country.? The evolution of the sub-national SAC’s to their 
apparently permanent role in Burma’s politics was a slow one, and one in 
which the military dominated the committees,* but on March 15, 1972, 
then still-General Ne Win announced a major change in the local ad- 
ministrative structure of the country. The district unit of administration 
and the once nearly all-powerful district commissioner, both holdovers from 
the former British colonial era, were to be abolished.” The surviving sub- 
national levels of governance—village, township, and division—would 
henceforth be administered by expanded security and administrative com- 
mittees, comprising representatives from the military, police, Burma Social- 
ist Programme Party, civil service, and workers’ and peasants’ councils as 
well as professional and technical officials. As of mid-1972, the apparent 
intention of the country’s still-ruling military leadership was that the SAC’s 
would eventually be elected under the new constitution due to come into 
effect in 1974. 

Ne Win’s March 15 announcement was part of a larger overhaul of the 
state administrative structure—an “administrative resolution,” as the 
Burmese leader called it. After two years of study by a committee headed 
by Revolutionary Council member Brigadier Sein Win, the old “Secre- 
tariat,” the administrative heart of government under both British and 
successor Burmese rule, was abolished. The Secretariat comprised the 
permanent secretaries of the various ministries who were grouped together 
in a single administrative structure which largely governed the country. 
Ne Win himself was long a critic of Secretariat “bureaucratism,” and the 
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"See BSPP Bulletin, No. 6, June 19%, p. 42. 
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transfer of power to the SAC’s was explained in detail on the domestic service of the 
Burma Broadcasting Corporation on August 7, 1972. 
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Secretariat was increasingly regarded as more suited to the law-and-order 
and revenue-collection requirements of the earlier British colonial era than 
to the needs of a would-be dynamic “socialist democracy.” The secretaries 
and their staffs, as a result of the change, were incorporated directly into 
the various government departments, directorates, corporations, and boards. 
Under the new arrangements, ministers and deputy ministers would deal 
directly with the government agencies responsible for carrying out the 
programs they were supposed to oversee. 

The 1972 “administrative revolution” was followed a few months later 
by a “judicial revolution,” the point of which was to have laymen rather 
than lawyers serve as judges, on a rotational basis, in new “people’s courts.” 
Ne Win’s dislike of existing judicial institutions was clearly evident in 1962, 
the year of his takeover, when he abolished the Supreme and High Courts 
even before he banned the various opposition political parties. The idea of 
a “people’s judicial system,” on the other hand, is consistent with the people’s 
state the Burmese leader otherwise seems to be seeking to establish. Selection 
of the members of the “people’s courts,” who will serve part-time for not 
more than 30 days a year, will be by three-man “judicial committees” com- 
prising representatives of the Burma Socialist Programme Party and the 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Councils. 

The administrative and judicial “revolutions” of the present year are part 
of the same process of political change that saw the holding of the first 
national congress of the Burma Socialist Programme Party (BSPP) in 
June-July 1971.8 Like the expanded Security and Administrative Com- 
mittees, with their new responsibilities on sub-national levels of govern- 
ment, the BSPP was a long time reaching its present stage of development.® 
Formed on July 4, 1962,1° during Ne Win’s first year of rule, the govern- 
ment-financed BSPP had only two dozen full members two years before its 
first national congress in 197]. By the latter date, however, there were 
73,369 full members, 42,359 of them members of the armed forces, as well 
as 260,857 candidate members. 


The reason for the initially slow growth of the BSPP, and the dominating 
role of the military in it, was its “transitional” character. The organiza- 
tional structure of the party was “designed for mobilization, training, testing, 
and assigning of cadres as a nucleus of a people’s party.” The “supreme 
authority,” indeed, of the party “was exercised by the Revolutionary 
Council on the principle of centralism,” with armed forces personnel taken 
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7See M. C. Tun, “Dads and Mums,” Far Eagtern Economic Review, August 19, 1972. 

®A brief account by the Ne Win Government of the history of the BSPP can be 
found in “Keeping Pace With History,” Ten Years of Social Revolution, op. cit. 

°For a complex rationale of the party, see Th8 System of Correlation of Man and His 
Environment: The Philosophy of the Burma Socialist Programme Party, (Rangoon, 
1963). 

For an official 1965 report on the initial organizational progress of the party, see 
BSPP Central Organizing Committee, Party Seminar 1965 (Rangoon, 1966), pp. 
122-156. e 
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in as “the hard-core cadres.”!1 Ne Win’s discussions with the various former 
civilian political leaders, particularly in the initial months of his rule in 
1962, left him convinced that most of the old politicians were unsympa- 
thetic to the type of political organization he wanted to build.12 When the 
Burmese soldier-leader started to construct his party, he therefore had to 
do so from scratch. 

After ten years of party-building, Ne Win apparently now feels secure 
that the BSPP can increasingly stand on its own feet. Elections were held 
in the first months of 1971 to select delegates to the first party congress in 
mid-year, more than one-third of the membership of new party township 
unit committees selected at the same time were new cadres, and one-fifth 
of the previously appointed members of such committees were rejected by 
voting party members. Opening the 1971 first party congress, Ne Win 
declared that power was being transferred “as from today to our party, 
which represents at least a good part of the people of Burma.”!* The new 
constitution, a draft of which was revealed in April 1972, provides for the 
BSPP as the only political party legally allowed in the country. And, at this 
point at least, there can be no doubt that soldier supervision of the 10-year 
old party will continue since its Chairman is Ne Win and its Secretary- 
General is General San Yu, Deputy Premier, Minister of Defense, Army 
Chief of Staff, and Ne Win’s apparent choice as his successor as Burma’s 
leader. 

Although the Revolutionary Council asserted from the start its intention 
to “base its organization primarily on the strength of the peasants and other 
working masses,” it has been increasingly clear that peasants’ and workers’ 
councils, which came into being in the late 1960s, would be subordinate to 
the BSPP. The first national conference of the party in 1971, for example, 
decreed that both workers’ and peasants’ councils would have to be “orga- 
nized on strictly socialist democratic principles.” The process of organizing 
Burma’s peasantry, some of whom had hitherto been organized into such 
political bodies as the All-Burma Peasants’ Organization back in the days 
of U Nu and the independence-winning Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, began in the first year of Ne Win’s takeover from Nu in 1962.14 
But it was not until March 1969 that the Central Peasants’ Council emerged 
as a functioning organization. A Peasants’ Affairs Division of the BSPP 
had been created in 1966 with Colonel Thaung Kyi at its head, and a start 
was made almost immediately towards training cadres to go out and 


“See The Constitution of the BurmagSocialist Programme Party (Rangoon, 1962). 

12For the government’s historical account of these meetings, see “Power to the R.C.” 
Ten Years of Social Revolution, op. cit. ‘ 

‘2A ccording to the government, thd first party conference “marked the successful 
transition of a cadre party to a full-fledged people’s party.” It also was a transition 
from “centralism to democratic centralism.” “Keeping Pace With History,” Ten Years 
of Social Revolution, op. cit. 

tAn official history of the evolution of Peasant’s Councils appears in “Making History 
at Ohndaw,” Ten Years of Social Revolution, op. cit. e 
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organize councils in the countryside. By August 1968, 6,105 primary level 
and 134 township level peasants’ councils had been formed. At the 1969 
meeting that selected the Central Executive Committee of the national 
Peasants’ Council, Revolutionary Council member Colonel Thaung Kyi, 
not surprisingly, was elected Chairman. The subordination of the peasants’ 
organization to the military—no less than the BSPP—was obvious. 

The history of the Workers’ Councils’ is similar to that of the peasants’ 
organizations. Work towards creation of Workers’ Councils did not begin 
until 1963, but 34 township workers’ councils had been created by 1967 
and the first Central Workers’ Council meeting took place the following 
year. By 1969 there were 2400 primary level and 180 township level councils 
covering 12,794 work establishments. Elected as head of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee in 1968 was yet another key military figure, Colonel Maung 
Shwe. “Gone are the days when the workers were divided into factions each 
under its own political party leadership,” boasted an official history of the 
movement on the 10th anniversary in 1972 of Ne Win’s takeover from 
U Nu.*® But the new Workers’ Councils were-no less a political arm of the 
BSPP and the country’s new political elite than were the All-Burma Trade 
Union Council, the Burma Trade Union Council, or the Union Labor 
Organization in the old days of the civilian political leaders. 


POLITICAL PROGRESS? 


The resignation of his military rank by “U” Ne Win in April 1972 was 
part of the process of transition to the “socialist democracy” political order 
that he sees as the only acceptable alternative for the future governance of 
Burma. Theoretically, apparently, the BSPP is the paramount political insti- 
tution in the country, formally appointing the Revolutionary Council headed 
by already power-holding still-General Ne Win after its first national con- 
ference in 1971. But the military remains very much the dominant political 
group in the country, and army governments do not cease to be army 
governments just because soldiers resign their ranks and wear civilian 
clothing. The new “civilian” government constituted in April 1972, with 
no longer uniformed Ne Win as its premier, included 10 newly retired and 
three active-duty military leaders and only two “real” civilians." 

On the other hand, Ne Win himself is probably sincere in his continuing 
conceptualization of the government he heads as a “revolutionary” rather 
than a military one. Unlike their counterparts in neighboring Thailand 
during the pagt decade, Ne Win and his soldier-colleagues have been insti- 
tution-building, setting up an altogether different political order from the 
one that.existed when they teok over (or any other that Burma had ever 
previously known). Efforts were made to récruit the old political leadership 


*®For an official history, see “Unifying the Working Class,” Ten Years of Social 
Revolution, op. cit. pao o - 

bid. eo Sa À 

“See M. C. Tun, “A Civilian Face,” Far Eastern Economic Review, May 27, 1972. 
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to the new order as recently as 1968-69 when U Nu, U Ba Swe, and U Kyaw 
Nyein (among other ex-leaders) were asked to help draw up an appropriate. 
constitution for Burma as members of the Internal Unity Advisory Board. 
The old-line democrats recommended a return to parliamentary democracy, 
misreading Ne Win’s strategy in seeking their participation in the country’s 
political process again. The recommendation was rejected, not surprisingly, 
and, when Ne Win resumed the task of constitution-making in 1971, he 
asked his right-hand aide, Brigadier San Yu, to head the new constitutional 
commission. 

Ne Win has constructed his new “socialist democracy” political order 
with a quite clear purpose in mind. As Ne Win sees it, British-style parlia- 
mentary democracy failed to make Burma the economically (and other- 
wise) independent country long envisioned by Burmese nationalists. Parlia- 
mentary democracy and, no less so, federalism encouraged divisiveness 
rather than unity; so Burma’s new political arrangements are intended to 
minimize disunity—not only of a partisan and personal nature but, more 
important, of a communal, ideological, and even policy character. 

Has Burma progressed politically since Ne Win took over from U Nu in 
1962? Probably yes in a qualified (and perhaps negative) sense. Certain 
political weaknesses appear to be in the process of elimination. The colonial- 
era administrative structure of the state has been updated and seemingly 
rationalized, and political disunity among the governing elite has been at 
least temporarily eliminated. The big question, however, is whether Ne 
Win’s new political institutions, still to be fully shaped, will serve their vari- 
ous purposes—and it is too early to say. Revolutionary Council rule by the 
soldiers in the years 1962-72 was a stifling political experience, but if it was 
in fact only a transitionary phenomenon, then not too much time should 
be spent in assessing its adequacy. The real questions are whether Ne Win 
in the years since 1962 has done more than train a generation of “yes” men 
and whether the successor-soldiers to Ne Win are really ready as a class to 
share power with others—meaning primarily civilians. 


THE QUEST For NATIONAL UNITY 


It is also open to serious question whether Ne Win’s Burma in 1972 is 
a more effectively nationally integrated country than was U Nu’s Burma 
at the time of the 1962 military power-seizure. Nu reportedly was willing 
in 1962 to make concessions to various of the minorities to hold them 
within the Burmese union, but he would never have acquiesced in secession 
by the Shans or any of the other non-Burman peoples. In@eed, in April 
1972, the very month in which Ne Win gave up his military rank and 
uniform, U Nu resigned his posigion as head of the multi-minority National 
United Liberation Front, which has been in insurgency against the govern- 
ment in eastern Burma. Leaders of the minorities in the coalition wanted to 
retain the right of secession from Burma proper, and some of them were 
fighting primarily for this objective (as contgasted with the replacement 
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' of the Ne Win soldier-regime by a more democratically oriented govern- 
ment). Nu is a Burmese nationalist first and foremost, and he could not 
continue to support a cause that would dismember his beloved Burma. 

If secessionist tendencies were contained in the years 1962-72, the extent 
of government control of the country was probably no greater on March 2, 
1972 than. it had been on that morning 10 years earlier when Ne Win 
ousted U Nu as Burma’s constitutionally chosen leader. Sincere efforts in 
the early Ne Win years to win the support of various insurgent leaders for 
a new attempt to establish a united Burma proved no more successful than 
Ne Win’s counterpart policy to enlist the backing of the old-line civilian 
political leaders. An invitation to all the insurgents to take part in peace 
talks was issued in July 1963, and, while talks took place with most of the 
rebel-groups, they were unsuccessful for the most part. The carrot having 
failed of its political purpose, Ne Win by the middle 1960s was once again 
seeking to quash the insurgencies of both some non-Burman peoples and the 
Communists. He was successful, however, in terminating by negotiation the 
rebellion of a major wing of the Karen insurgency, that of the Karen 
National Defense Organization, but other Karens and some Shans, Chins, 
Kachins, and Mons remained in the field against the government’s forces. 
Although central Burma was largely purged of its Communist insurgency 
activity by the start of the 1970s, ethnic minorities and Communists in the 
outlying parts of the country probably controlled as much as one-third of 
the national territory, about the same amount as various rebels held a decade 
earlier. 

Indeed, there was evidence in the late 1960s of a coming-together of some 
of the different ethnic minorities under the diverse banners of ex-Premier 
Nu’s democratically oriented leadership in eastern Burma and the Com- 
munist Naw Seng’s direction in the northern reaches of the land. Nu proved 
to be a less strong cement than was needed to keep his multi-minority 
coalition together, and the same may ultimately prove to be the case with 
Naw Seng. Active Communist Chinese support of the latter, on the other 
hand, together with a vigorous indoctrination program (including training 
inside China) and the existence across the Chinese border of minorities 
of the same ethnic complexion as many of Naw Seng’s followers, could give 
his movement more staying-power than Nu probably ever could have 
achieved in his would-be leadership of the National United Liberation 
Front. 

Because of the continuing intransigency of both ethnic minority and 
Communist ingurgent-leaders, it is almost impossible to ascertain whether 
various efforts to win the support of non-Burman peoples through economic 
means have had any impact? Ne Win promised the minorities economic 
equality with the majority Burmans, and he has sought to redeem this 
promise by various means: increased governmental spending for education, 
health, and other public services in the areas inhabited by the non-Burmans 
and attempted control of prices for vital items such as rice in areas distant 
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from capital Rangoon. Such controls (or subsidization. measures to lower 
prices) were designed to prevent prices in remote areas of the country 
from being higher than those in Rangoon, which they had been in the past 
to a dramatic degree. The grievances of the minorities, on the other hand, 
have not been especially economic, which raises the question of whether 
economic policies can compensate for political, socio-cultural, and psycho- 
logical injustices—real or imagined. 

Politically, Ne Win’s new constitution will not accord autonomy to the 
minorities, nor will it even have a second chamber based on ethnic con- 
siderations as did the old Chamber of Nationalities in the parliament 
overthrown in 1962. Unlike U Nu before him, Ne Win is holding out no 
hope of other than a wholly Burma-oriented political future for the minori- 
ties. His answers to the demands of their insurgent and other leaders are 
clear enough: Burma will be unified, its citizens will be equally treated 
but there will be only one kind of citizenship, and hopes for greater 
autonomy, let alone secession, belong to history.1® Burma today is probably 
no more integrated socio-politically as a nation than it was ten years ago. 
Whether it is nearer to such unity in a future day, on the other hand, is 
another—but very open—question. 


STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


Economically no less than politically, Ne Win has attempted to fashion 
a new-order for Burma.?® His government, seeking to establish a more all- 
embracing Socialist economy than had previously been attempted in the 
country, adopted as a major goal “sufficiency” of “food, clothing, and 
shelter” for the masses. Old economic institutions, like political ones, were 
overthrown, which usually meant that they were taken over. Banks were 
nationalized, and so were wholesale and most retail trade. Tens of thousands 
of Indian and Chinese businessmen were deprived of their opportunity to 
earn a livelihood in a land in which most of them had been born. 

Subsequently and often with inadequate preparation, new economic enter- 
prises were established, more towards the end of the 10-year period 1962-72 
than earlier. The Ne Win government’s effort to advance the industrialization 
of the country, however, appear impressive—although more so on paper 
than in other visible indications of an expanding economy. According to 
an official review of the first ten years of Ne Win’s leadership of a would-be 
socialist Burma,?° direct government investment in the economy doubled, 
rising from about 300 million kyats annually in 1961-62 to a present figure 
of approximately 600 million. ‘ 

The percentage of government funds being invested in industrial ventures 


ee pee hy we a 
18For T. D. Allman’s analysis, sae his “Burma Moves Haltingly Toward Consti- 
tutional Reform,” Dispatch News Service International Bi-Weekly Asian Release, Janu- 
ary 10, 1972, pp. 7-8. i 
39A good source of economic data are the Annual Reports to the People by the Union 
of Burma Revolutionary Council on the Revolutionary Government’s Budget Estimates. 
2°“Food, Clothing & Shelter,” Ten Years of Social Revolution, op. cit. 
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has’ also increased substantially, from 5% to 40% between 1962 and 1972. 
Much such investment has been infrastructure to date, moreover, partly 
accounting for the absence of particularly conspicuous results. According 
to the government’s figures, however, the value of industrial output was 
also up substantially in the ten-year period during which Ne Win has served 
as Burma’s leader, increasing from 3,590 million kyats in 1961-62 to 6,190 
million kyats in 1971-72. 

These figures appear impressive, but the near non-availability of many 
-of once very common Burmese consumer items raises the question of what 
is happening to the output of various manufacturing and other industrial 
establishments. Longyis (skirt-like garments worn by both men and women 
in Burma) remain in very short supply—despite the existence of allegedly 
successful textile mills. Burma’s foreign exchange reserves dropped in 1971 
to only $50 million, compared with $214 million in 1964, the lowest level 
since the end of colonial rule in 1948—which partly explains why imported 
goods are almost non-existent except on the black market. But there also 
donot appear to be substitute Burmese-made products, despite the reported 
dramatic gains in domestic industrial output. 

The living-standard of the Burmese, in terms of the goods the ordinary 
man can acquire to meet his needs, appears to have dropped during the 
Ne Win years. There is a thriving black-market, tolerated by the govern- 
ment, but its prices are five to ten times higher than those of such goods 
available in state-run retail outlets or cooperatives and are beyond the 
means of the average Burmese. There is still rationing of some goods, and 
inflation has taken its toll in the years since 1962. 


If Burma’s economic difficulties were wholly the consequence of the 
shift to a socialist economy or the temporary result of the ouster of pre- 
viously dominant Indian and Chinese businessmen, hopes for the future 
might. be brighter. But they are not. Burma, once lavishly described in 
terms of its natural resources and the richness of its rice-producing soils, 
now faces a very serious economic problem: its population has increased 
50% since World War II, but its rice production appears to have stabilized 
at about the same level as before the war.?? 


Rice exports also dropped dramatically in the first half-dozen years of 
the Ne Win period—from 1,840,000 tons in 1961-62 to 350,000 tons in 
1967-68, a particularly disastrous year in which there were food-riots in a 
land that once ranked first among the world’s rice-exporting nations. 
Although production and the size of the export-surplus have since improved, 
the falling pre for rice in the international market has given the problem 
an additionally threatening dimension in view of the fact that rice accounts 
for more than half of the value of Burmg’s exports. The fact that Burma 
has thus far been unable to produce other products more in demand outside 


“This problem is analyzed in detail. by Donnison, op. cit, in his comprehensive 
chapter on the Burmese economy, . ae l 
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the country, such as teak and various minerals, raises the serious question 
of where funding for future vital imports, however reduced in quantity, will 
come from. 

This is not to say that the Ne Win government has not made some sig- 
nificant economic gains.2* By 1967, for example, it had increased the 
amount of rice-land under cultivation 6% above the prewar figure, although 
output did not match this increase in the amount of land farmed for rice. 
In general, however, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
economy is in worse shape in 1972 than it was in 1962. To be sure, Burma’s 
economy has been reclaimed from foreigners—and “saved” from would-be 
successor Burmese capitalists. But is this enough? And what is the ad- 
vantage of shared poverty ? | : 

There can be no doubt that Ne Win knew where he wanted to go in an 
economically ideological sense when he launched the “Burmese Way to 
Socialism” in 1962.7 And he has established a formally socialist economy. 
But he—and his colonel-lieutenants—have not known how to direct and de- 
velop that economy. They may be wiser men in this respect today, but there 
is not much evidence that they are that much more technically qualified for 
the task they set for themselves a decade ago than they were in the first days 
of the Burmese Way to Socialism. 


THE Bricut Spots 


Two of the brighter spots in the Burmese record since Ne Win took 
power in 1962 are in the fields of education and health. Primary schools, 
for example, increased in number from 12,851 to 17,399 between 1961 and 
1971, and teachers and students in them from 40,287 and 1,681,908, re- 
spectively, to 67,542 and 3,249,104. Comparable growth took place in the 
expansion of both middle and high schools, and numerous vocational and 
other training schools also increased, though the numbers involved were 
much more modest. University, college, and other advanced educational 
institutions also grew in terms of the number of teachers and students. 

It was not just that the numbers grew, however, but the instruction 
involved was more “equated with livelihood,”?* as the government put it. 
Young men and women were offered education more in keeping with 
Burma’s needs than was the case, for example, when history and other arts 
majors predominated in the British-style University of Rangoon. Nor were 
numbers expanded with no concern for quality: only 10,609 of the 140,000 
students taking the relevant examinations in 1971 for entry into institutions 
of higher education were subsequently admitted to such progtams. On quite 


—————— s 

234 good officially approved statement of these gains is to be found in U Htin Fatt, 
“A Decade of Economie. Revolution,” in the Decade of Socialism supplement to The 
Guardian, March 2, 1972. 

28See The Burmese Way to Socialism (Rangoon), April 20, 1962. 

This is the. title of the regime’s own account of its education policies in the Ten 


Years of Social Revolution, op. cit. ü 
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a different level, the government’s program of expanding literacy among 
the working-age population (15-55) also seemed to enjoy considerable 
success. 

The Ne Win government not only pledged itself to expand the capabilities 
of the Burmese citizen to earn a living through improved educational oppor- 
tunities, but it also pledged better health conditions. And it has largely 
delivered on this promise, too. Between 1961-62 and 1970-71, government 
expenditures on medical establishments more than doubled. As a result, 
hospitals increased in number from 269 to 374, hospital beds from 11,035 
to 20,587, the number of doctors from 1,778 to 3,073, and rural health 
centers from 555 to 909. The impact of the government’s concern for the 
people’s health was variously reflected: life expectancy increased from 40 
to 4⁄4 between 1962 and 1972, the infant mortality rate dropped from 147.6 
to 66.5 in 1,000, and the maternal mortality rate from 4.9 to 1.9.?° 


ForeIcn PoLICY 


No area or policy is more important to Burma than foreign policy. In a 
sense, all other policies flow from foreign policy—particularly that aspect 
of it concerned with maintaining Burmese independence, economic no less 
than political, from all external dangers. The Burmese Way to Socialism is 
designed to ensure the future freedom of Burma from foreign economic 
domination. “Socialist democracy” political institutions have as their prime 
objective the development of national unity as a means of avoiding the kind 
of weakness and division that tempt external exploitation. 

Former Premier U Nu kept Burma largely free from foreign dangers 
through pursuit of his non-alignment policy, though there were incidents 
with China along the 1200-mile-long common border. At the same time, 
however, Burma under Nu’s leadership played an active international role, 
especially on the South and Southeast Asian scene, being one of the co- 
sponsors of the historic 1955 Bandung Conference..Ne Win’s foreign policy, 
on the other hand, has been one of the least active in all Asia—though it has 
probably been even more completely non-aligned than that of Nu. However, 
Ne Win has also, like Nu, had difficulties with the Chinese, not least of all 
the occasional clashes between Chinese and Burmese elements in the north 
of the country. 

Unlike South Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia, which chose to align them- 
selves with the United States, Burma has been spared—so far—externally- 
caused division and large-scale foreign intervention on its soil. On the other 
hand, China’s policy of giving support tp Burma’s Communist insurgents 
does not seem very different from Peking’s behavior towards Thailand, 
strongly allied with the United States. Has Burma’s foreign policy main- 
tained the country’s independence, or has that independence not yet been 
threatened? No definitive answer can be given, although it can be pointed 


See “To the Villages...,” im Ten Years of Social Revolution, op. cit, 
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out that Ne Win’s foreign ‘policy hag spared his courftrymen Laos-and 
Cambodia-style suffering. - 


SUMMARY 


Operation of the economy has been the biggest failure of the first ten 
years of Ne Win’s leadership of would-be socialist Burma. There are bright 
spots; but they are overshadowed by the stagnancy, incompetence, and 
. deprivation that distinguish the present-day Burmese economy. Politically, 

though movement has perhaps: of necessity been slow, new and possibly 
more appropriate political institutions are being developed. National dis- 
integration has been prevented, but true national unity cannot be said to 
have been attained, though this may, also of necessity, require generations 
of very skillful leadership. In some select fields, primarily education and 
health, the record is an impressive one. And it is difficult to discern what 
Burma ought to have done differently to have further advanced its national 
security—particularly in light of the fact that it has a longer border with 
China than-any other Southeast Asian country. 

Ne Win’s Burma in its first decade has been nowhere near the successful 
experiment in socialism and socialist democracy that its soldier-leader and 
his lieutenants have proclaimed it to be. But, then, neither has it been the 
complete- fiasco that its critics have often charged. Hopefully, the second 
decade of socialist democracy in operation——rather than in preparation— 
will build on the successes of the first ten years to overcome some 2 of the 
failures of the same period. 





RICHARD BUTWELL is Chairman of the Political Science Department at the State 
University of New York College of Brockport. 


DOCTORS, PATIENTS, AND. 
GOVERNMENT IN MODERN JAPAN 


J William E. Steslicke* 


_*Completion of this study was made possible by a Foreign Area Training Fellowship 
and grants from the Center for International Comparative Studies at the University of 
THinois and the East Asian Institute of Columbia University. 


T. image of the “traditional” doctor-patient relationship persists in 
contemporary Japan. During the past decade, however, it has become jn- 
creasingly tarnished as both doctors and patients have been forced to-con- 
front the reality of medical care in the complex, industrial society that 
Japan has become—and the welfare state that it is rapidly becoming. Neither 
the benevolent authoritarianism nor the exclusiveness of the “traditional” 
doctor-patient relationship have- found much support from leaders of the 
medical profession. Government officials who deal with health and welfare 
administration and policy have never found the myth congenial. Of course, 
the image of the “traditional” doctor-patient relationship has always been 
more myth than reality.? This is especially true with respect to the exclusive- 
ness of the relationship. In modern Japan, third party intervention has been 
the rule, and government has been the ubiquitous third party. The striking 
fact which emerges from an examination of the history of the medical pro- 
fession since the Meiji Restoration is that governmental intervention in 
and regulation of the affairs of the profession has been constant. Although 
there have been disagreements as to the proper scope, degree, and content 
of governmental ‘intervention and regulation, the right of government to 
act has never been seriously questioned until fairly recently. This is in 


*With respect to. the “traditional” doctor-patient relationship, Herman Miles Somers 
and Anne Ramsay Somers write: “In modern times medicine has become more scien- 
tific. But the traditional reliance on mystical forces and a highly authoritarian doctor- 
patient relationship persists to a degree unknown in other contemporary human rela- 
tionships with the exception of priest-parishioner in certain religious groups. The rela- 
tionship of citizen and state, of employer and employee, of teacher and pupil, parent 
and child, even of husband and wife, have undergone profound and acknowledged 
changes as a result of the technological and soci@economic trends of the past few 
centuries. But there is no general acknowledgement or acceptance of the significant 
change that has, in fact, been taking place in the docgor-patient relationship.” Doctors, 
Patients, and Health Insurance (New York: Anchor Books, 1961), p. 417. For a dis- 
cussion of the doctor-patient relationship by the President of the Japan Medical 
Association, Dr. Takemi Taro, see: “The Welfare State and Medical Ethics,” Asian 
Medical Journal, Vol. 13, No. 3 (March, 1970), pp. 125-30; and, The Medical Prac- 
titioner of Japan (Tokyo: Japan Medical Association, 1970). 
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marked contrast to the history of the medical profession and of the system 
of medical care in the United States.? e 


It was direct governmental intervention shortly after the Meiji Restora- 
tion which set the medical profession on its present course, and further 
governmental intervention during the Occupation which produced major 
modifications in the structure of the profession. During its entire one hun- 
dred year history, government has laid down the rules, regulations, and 
standards which have governed the Japanese medical profession. The 
Medical Practitioners Law of 1906 was the first comprehensive statute 
related to the medical profession. It was superseded by the enactment of the 
wartime National Medical Care Law of 1942, which in turn was superseded 
by the Occupation sponsored Medical Practitioners Law of 1948. The latter, 
as amended, includes most of the basic rules, regulations, and standards 
which govern the medical profession at present. It has been supplemented, 
however, by a great number of important provisions related to medical 
practice which are to be found in the various health insurance laws. It is 
the “socialization” of Japanese medical care through the institution of a 
system of compulsory health insurance which has expanded the govern- 
ment’s third-party role in the doctor-patient relationship. In contemporary 
Japan, medical care has become highly politicized as doctors, patients, and 
government struggle to develop a new kind of relationship.® 


Doctors AND GOVERNMENT 


Western medical science was introduced into Japan during the Tokugawa 
period and by the early 1860s had taken firm roots. Nevertheless, at the 
time of the Meiji Restoration of 1868, practitioners of Western style medi- 
cine were outnumbered by at least five to one by the practitioners of Kampo, 
or Chinese medicine. The latter had formed the mainstream of medical prac- 
tice in Japan for roughly 1,500 years. Suddenly, they found themselves 
bucking the larger stream of Japanese “modernization.””* 


One of the early acts of the new Meiji Government was the issuance of 
a proclamation declaring its intention to encourage the development of 


*Somers and Somers point out that “third party intervention is as old as the practice 
of medicine” and take note of the Code of Hammurabi of about 2000 B.C. as in- 
corporating an early malpractice statute. See, “The Ubiquitous Third Party,” Ibid., 
pp. 194-203 

For detailed discussion and case-studies, see my Doctors in Politics: The Political 
Life of the Japan Medical Association (New York: EAI, Columbia University, forth- 


coming). 


‘This historical survey is based $n the following sources: ats Imu-kyoku, [sei 
hachi-ju-nen-shi (Tokyo: Okurasho Insatsukyokup 1955), pp. 1-82, 135-246; Kawakami 
Takeshi, Nihon no isha: gendai ifyo kozo no bunseki (Tokyo: Keiso Shobo, 1961), pp. 
209-16; Omura Junshiro, “Iryo seido to Ishikai,” in Shakai hosho, III: Nihon ni okeru 
shakai. hosho seido no rekishi (Tokyo: Shiseido, 1959), pp. 147-64; and Saguchi 
Takashi, “Kaigyo-i seido no seiritsu to iryo no shakaika,” Waseda Shogaku, 136 (Sep- 
tember 1958) , pp. 123-56. 
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Western medical science.” This was implicit in Article 5 of the historic 
Charter Oath of Five Articles of April 7, 1868 which read: “Knowledgé 
shall be sought for all over the world and thereby the foundations of 
Imperial rule shall be strengthened.” In 1874, the government established 
the first examination system for medical practitioners; the exam was based 
strictly on Western style medicine. At the time, there were 23,015 prac- 
titioners of Kampo and only 5,274 followers of Western medicine and the 
policy was to encourage a rapid increase in the latter. Further changes were 
made in the standards for qualification in 1876 and 1879 which resulted in 
the official establishment of Western style medicine and the withdrawal of 
recognition of Kampa.® 


By 1906, the system of medical care based on the principle of private 
practice of Western style medicine (which had been initiated through 
governmental action) had developed its own momentum. The Medical Prac- 
titioners Law enacted in that year was largely the product of action by 
doctors themselves who not only felt the need for governmental regulation, 
but who also desired governmental protection of their status. 


The Law itself was a brief document dealing mainly with the issuance 
and cancellation of licenses to practice medicine. According to the pro- 
visions of Article 1, the Home Minister was authorized to grant a license 
to three classes of applicants: 1) those who had completed the medical 
course of an Imperial University or any government, public, or private 
medical schoo] designated by the Minister of Education; 2) those who 
passed the medical practitioners examination; and 3) those who had gradu- 
ated from a foreign medical school or who held a foreign medical license.’ 
Article 13 provided that medical licenses issued before the Law came into 
effect were to remain valid. These were the basic rules which were to govern 
entry into the medical profession until 1948. 

Excluded from medical practice were persons who came under the pro- 
visions of Article 2 which stated three categories for disqualification: 1) 


8“Seiyo ijutsu no shocho o saiyo-su,” of March 7, 1868. For the text, see: Koseisho 
Imu-kyoku, op. cit., p. 497. For a description of the study of Western medicine during 
the Tokugawa period, see R. P. Dore, Education in Tokugawa Japan (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1965), pp. 160-66. 

Ibid., p. 499. For a sympathetic description of kampo, see: Akira Ishihara, “Kampo: 
Japan’s Traditional Medicine,” Japan Quarterly, IX, 4 (October-December, 1962), pp. 
429-37. Ishihara comments: “Despite the excellence of Kampo as a therapeutic medi- 
cine, it aims exclusively at individual treatment based on the relationship between 
doctor and patient, and, since its mastery requires both keen perception and a kind of 
intuition, it is not suited to treatment standardized on a social scale, nor does it have 
the universal qualify of a science. At the time, the most pressing question for Japan 
was to catch up with the more advanced countries %£ the West by adopting a Western- 
style social structure and building wp the nation’s wealth and military strength. Ac- 
cordingly, it would have been almost impossible for Rampo to make a national contribu- 
tion at this stage.” p. 43. 

7For the text; see: Koseisho Imu-kyoku, op. cit., pp. 507-09. An official English transla- 
tion is included in, Sanitary Bureau, Home Department, The Present State of the Medi- 
cal Administration of the Japanese Empire (Tokyo: Home Department, 1914), pp. 31-34. 
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persons who had been punished for a major offense, except for “any person 
who has been. punished for a political offense but has,been rehabilitated”; 
2) persons whose “civil rights are in suspension”; and 3) minors, mental 
incompetents, and deaf, dumb, or blind persons. The Home Minister was 
authorized to cancel the license of any person who came under the first or 
third category, and those who had committed “any unlawful act in con- 
nection with his profession.” However, the license could be re-issued if the 
individual “shows unmistakable signs of repentence” (Article 10). 


While the Medical Practitioners Law of 1906 was itself very brief and 
simply laid down the general principles, it was supplemented by a series of 
Imperial and Home Ministry Ordinances which provided for the details.§ 
The basic Law was amended five times (1909, 1914, 1919, 1923, and 1933) 
and was superseded by the National Medical Care Law of 1942 which 
brought all of Japanese medicine and medical care personnel “under one 
roof.”? 


With the end of World War II and the beginning of the Occupation, the 
world of Japanese doctors was to undergo a major reorganization. The 
Occupation “reforms” in the area of health and welfare administration and 
policy are not usually numbered among the more spectacular changes in 
Japanese national life initiated by GHQ, SCAP. Nevertheless, they were of 
considerable importance for those who were directly affected. 


The Public Health and Welfare Section of SCAP regarded Japanese 
administration and policy under its sphere of authority as completely in- 
adequate. Its evaluation of the Japanese medical profession was equally 
harsh. For example, it was felt that, while the number of doctors at the 
end of the war was adequate to meet the need for their services, “a good 
percentage were graduates of second class medical schools ... as a result, 
the graduates were poorly prepared for the practice of medicine.”?° An 
early report of the Public Health and Welfare Section contained the follow- 
ing evaluation of Japanese medical practice: 


For many years medical education had followed the didactic German 
system; therefore, the development of clinical and laboratory teaching 
methods requisite to the production of trained practitioners was 
neglected. Instructors qualified to teach medical students’ refused to 
participate in the undergraduate teaching program preferring to confine 
their activities to select graduate students who had elected to qualify 
for the higher degree of Doctor of Science in Medicine (igaku hakushi). 
During the war with China, and later World War II, medical education 
was geared to wartime requirements by increasing the nuber of medi- 
e 


81 bid., pp. 35-46. f 
°Koseisho Imukyo-ku, op. cit., pp. * 550-58. 


10GHQ, SCAP, Public Health and Welfare Section, Public Health and Welfare in 
Japan (GHQ, SCAP, Public Health and Welfare Section First Annual Summary, n.d.), 


p. 79 
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cal technical colleges, resulting in an increase of the number of doctors 
being graduated from these schools. Prior to 1939 only 36.7% of the 
medical graduates were from the ten technical colleges (semmon 
gakko). In 1945, 61.2% of the nation’s medical graduates came from 
these schools. If this system had been permitted to continue, it is esti- 
mated that by 1949, 76.4% of the approximate 8,870 annual graduates 
would have received a very inferior quality of medical training. 


This looseness of medical education standards allowed a great number 
of entirely unqualified persons to engage in the practice of medicine in 
Japan during and immediately preceding the war years.11 


Based on this evaluation of Japanese medical care, the Public Health and 
Welfare Section of SCAP initiated a great number of changes in the system. 
Among the changes were educational reform, reform of hospital administra- 
tion, changes in medical licensure, institution of a national examination 
for doctors and dentists, establishment of a medical examiner system, and 
reorganization of the Japan Medical Association. For the most part, such 
changes were made through the medium of the Welfare Ministry—which 
was itself reorganized for the purpose. Thus, direct governmental interven- 
tion was once again responsible for erecting the basic structure of the 
Japanese medical profession. Government continues to play a leading role 
in the affairs of the profession through regulation of the system of medical 
care in general, through planning and sponsorship of investigations and 
research, through administration of health insurance, through direct pro- 
vision of medical service and employment of medical personnel in public 
hospitals, clinics, etc., and in many other ways. 


To replace the wartime National Medical Care Law of 1942, four separate 
laws covering doctors, dentists, nurses, and pharmacists were enacted in 
1948. The Medical Practitioners Law of that year remains the basic statute 
for regulating the medical profession. In terms of the Law, the right to 
practice medicine is restricted to persons who qualify as a “duly licensed 
medical practitioner” (Article 17). All others are denied the right to use 
the title “Medical Practitioner” (ishi), or other names which might be 
confused with that title. 


The license is granted by the Welfare Minister by means of registration 
on the Medical Practitioners List and by a certificate which is given to the 
individual. A license may not be granted to “a minor, a legally incompetent 
person, a legally quasi-incompetent person, a deaf, a dumb, or blind per- 
son” (Article 3). Likewise excluded are mentally deranged persons, addicts 
of narcotics or opium, and persons who haye “committed a crime or done 
a wrong deed concerning medical affairs” (Article 4, Section 3). As one 
: e 


uJbid., pp. 79-80. Also, see: GHQ, SCAP, Public Health and Welfare Section, Public 
Health and Welfare in Japan: Annual Summary—1950 (GHQ, SCAP, Public Health 
and Welfare Section, n.d.) , pp. 35-38. 
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might expect, the Law makes no mention of persons whose “civil rights are 
in suspension” as in the Law of 1906. ° l 


Once the license is granted, it may be cancelled by the Minister of Health 
and Welfare should the individual come under any of the above restrictions, 
or “have behaved in such a way as is detrimental to the dignity of a medical 
practitioner ...” (Article 7, Section 2). In all cases of cancellation, the 
individual must first be given a hearing before the prefectural governor, a 
local or national government official designated by the Minister, or before 
the Medical Ethics Council (Ido Shigikai) attached to the Ministry. Before 
executing a cancellation, in all cases the Minister is required to hear the 
opinion of the Medical Ethies Council. The actual number of cases of 
suspension or cancellation of license is very low. Most of the. cases which 
do come up are on grounds of drug addiction, and it is generally felt that 
the Japanese doctor is given a great deal of freedom to practice as he 
pleases.1? 


TABLE 1 
Number of Doctors in Japan by Type of License, 1960 

Passed national examination ..........ccc-0--2cc-ccceecee-ceeeeeeeee 45,154 32.8% 
Selected from among repatriated doctors -......-.---------.--- 395 0.4 
Passed examination for repatriated doctors .................. 370 0.4 
University graduates: no examination -..........-..-.. 26,187 25.4 
Medical school (semmon gakko) graduates: 

no oramai eie ca tn aa 28,116 27.3 
Graduates of foreign medical schools and 

doctors licensed abroad -.o..o.....tsscescecesevecseeeeceeeeeeeees 266 0.3 
Passed old Doctors Examination ............20ccsceeceesseeeess 786 0.8 
Based on old Rules for Doctors License .............-.....-.-- 1,769 1.7 
Other qualifications 0... ......sccscssecesssecececeeesecececeeuves 24 0.0 
Not elea eoero EN 64 0.1 

Total an i L 103,131 100.0 


Source: Koseisho Daijin Kambo Tokei Chosa-bu, iryo shisetsu 
chosa: ishi; shika-ishi; yakuzaishi chosa (Tokyo: Kosei Tokei Kyokai, 
1962), p. 151. 


The various types of license held by Japanese doctors not only reflects 
the changes in the standards of qualification through time, but also suggests 


42According to Article 25 of the Medical Practitioners Law, the Medical Ethics 
Council “shall be set up under the supervision of the Minister of Welfare to investigate 
and deliberate on the dispositions as provided for in Article 7 of thig Law or Article 7 
of the Dentists Law, or important watters concerning elevation of medical ethics, in 
response to the inquiries of the Minister of Welfare.” A similar provision is to be found 
in Article 29 of the Welfare Ministry Establishm@ént Law (Koseisho Setchi-ho), Law 
No. 151 of May 31, 1949 as amendefl. The Council is composed of ten members selected 
by the Welfare Minister and normally includes the President of the JMA, the President 
of the JDA, government officials, and persons of learning and experience. For ad- 
ministrative purposes, the Council is attached to the Medical Affairs Bureau of the 
Welfare Ministry, 
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the generational differences in training and experience of members of the 
profession today. While reliable data concerning attitudinal differences of 
Japanese doctors by generation is not available, it is safe to assume that 
such differences do exist. The younger generation is part of the era of 
“socialized” medicine and the “welfare state.” However, it is the older 
generation which came into the profession during the era of “private prac- 
tice” from which the current leaders of the medical world are drawn. It 
should also be noted that this is still very much a “man’s world.” Few 
women have distinguished themselves and no woman occupies a leading 
position within the profession. 


In order to become “duly licensed,” the prospective doctor must pass a 
national examination which, according to the Law, must be held at least 
once a year. The examination is prepared and administered in the name of 
the Minister of Health and Welfare by the Medical Practitioners Examina- 
tion Council (Ishi Shiken Shingikai) attached to the Ministry.*3 Those 
persons not eligible for a license are not permitted to take the examination, 
which is restricted to persons who meet three conditions for qualification: 


1. A person who has completed the medical course in a college or uni- 
versity approved of by the Minister of Education. 

2. A person who has completed internship in medical care and public 
health for a period of one year or more, after having first passed the 
preliminary examination of the national medical practitioners ex- 
amination; 

3. A person who has graduated from a foreign medical school or who 
has obtained a medical practitioners license in a foreign country, and 
who is recognized by the Minister of Welfare to be the equal in learn- 
ing and skill of those specified in the preceding two items.14 


In the normal sequence, licensure is preceded by twelve years of general 
education, two years of pre-medical and four years of medical school, one 
year of internship, and a passing score on the national examination. Since 
1949 almost all newly licensed doctors followed this general sequence. How- 
ever, given the nationwide shortage of doctors (which is especially acute in 
rural areas), efforts are being made to speed up the process and to get 
physicians into practice earlier. The reform of the system of medical edu- 
cation is long overdue and will require further government intervention 
and leadership during the 1970s. 


According to Article 26 of the Medical Practitioners Law, “The Medical Prac- 
titioners Examination Council shall be set up under the supervision of the Minister of 
Welfare to carry on research and deliberations on important matters concerning the 
national medical practitioners examitiation and the internship provided for in Article 
1l in response to the inquiries of the Welfare Minter, and to take charge of affairs 
related to the national medical practitioners examination and the preliminary examina- 
tion. 

Medical Practitioners Law, Article 11. As of 1970, there were 51 “approved” training 
institutions for doctors graduating an average of 4,000 students annually. 
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DOCTORS AND PATIENTS IN CONTEMPORARY JAPAN 


The role of the physician in a given society is determined by a variety 
of factors. Among the most important are the social, economic, and political 
structure of the society, the level of medical technology and medical science, 
the value placed on individual health and welfare, cultural attitudes toward 
sickness and death, and the general expectations as to what the physician 
should do and how he should do it. As these factors change, so does the 
role of the physician.15 


In contemporary Japan, the individual doctor’s status is achieved. In 
order to acquire the specialized knowledge and skills which set him apart 
from other members of the society, he must invest considerably more time 
and energy than is required for most occupational or functional groups. 
Before he is entitled to practice, the doctor must meet objective standards 
of competence in the form of a national examination. Thereafter, he becomes 
a member of a group which has the exclusive legal right to render modern, 
scientific medical service. His status as a member of this group is protected 
and guaranteed so long as he conforms to standards prescribed by law as 
well as by the group itself. 


Because he has the exclusive right to perform an essential service, he 
is expected to utilize his skills for the good of the society of which he is 
a member, and only secondarily for his own economic and social advance- 
ment. The special social responsibility is symbolized by the Hippocratic 
Oath which he is required to take upon entry into the profession. Moreover, 
he has a legal responsibility to “take charge of medical treatment and guid- 
ance of health, and contribute to the improvement and promotion of public 
health in order to secure the healthy life of the people.”?® Like professional 
people in other societies, Japanese doctors tend to share a sense of organic 
unity and a consciousness of themselves as a group apart from laymen. This 
feeling is the product of the common bond of work and training as well as 
the sharing of specialized skills and participation in a unique social re- 
sponsibility. The corporate and professional character of Japanese doctors 
is reflected in the formation of exclusive organizations like the Japan Medi- 
cal Association and the Japanese Association of Medical Sciences composed 
of sixty-two separate academic societies. 


As societies move in the direction of political, economic, and social 
“modernization,” the problem of improving levels of individual health and 
of public health has grown in importance. A low level of public health and 
a high incidence of illness are clearly inconsistent with most normative 
conceptions of “modernizationg’ It is characteristic of those societies cur- 


e s 
16Cf., Henry E. Sigerist, “The Pface of the Physician in Modern Society,” in Milton 
I. Roemer (ed.), Sigerist on the Sociology of Medicine (New York: MD Publications, 
Inc., 1960), pp. 66-68; and Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1951), p. 430. 
18Tanan, Ishtho, Law No. 201 of July 30, 1948 (Article 1). 
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rently regarded as “modern” that a high value is placed on the health and 
physical well-being ofsall individuals in the society, at least in theory though 
not always in practice. 

In Japan, the establishment of the Welfare Ministry in 1938 was an 
important event in this process. It was prompted by the determination to 
enhance the strength of the nation-state, especially its military strength, 
through a general improvement in the physical strength and health of all 
individuals in Japanese society. A primary target of the political-military 
elite was to reduce the incidence of tuberculosis and other infectious dis- 
eases which not only incapacitated individual subjects but also led to early 
death. Since the end of World War II, national objectives have changed 
and the former emphasis on military strength has been lessened consider- 
ably. Although national strength remains a basic objective of the political 
and business elite, the expansion of government supported health and welfare 
activities and the efforts to improve the health and physical well-being of 
the individual have as their goal not the development of healthy soldiers 
and subjects but rather healthy workers and citizens. The notion that health 
is a right to which Japanese citizens are entitled has gained some recogni- 
tion. As noted in a recent report of the Medical Care System Investigation 
Council (Iryo Seido Chosa-kai) : “Life should be cherished and all citizens 
have the right to live a healthy life. The basic objective of the system of 
medical care is to contribute to the realization of this right through the 
provision of a high level of medical care to all the people.”?" 


Notable progress in improving the general level of public health has 
been made in modern Japan. One broad indicator of this is the increase in 
life expectancy. Between 1898 and 1969, the life expectancy at birth for 
males increased from 42.8 to 69.18 years and that of females from 41.3 to 
74.67 years. A second indicator is the decrease in the incidence of and death 
by tuberculosis and pneumonia-bronchitis. Government statistics show that 
the number of deaths due to tuberculosis decreased from 71,771 or 163.7 
per 100,000 population in 1900 and a high of 171,473 or 235.3 per 100,000 
population in 1943 to 16,386 or 16.1 per 100,000 population in 1969. 
Deaths due to pneumonia and bronchitis decreased from 99,130 or 226.1 
per 100,000 population to 32,228 or 31.6 per 100,000 population over a 
similar period. The postwar decrease in the incidence of tuberculosis is 
especially remarkable and is the result of a positive government program 
assisted by voluntary activities as well as by advances in medical science 
in the detection, control, treatment, and cure of that disease. 

In general, health statistics and statistics for various aspects of medical 
care like total number of medical care personnel, hospitals, sickbeds, etc. 
and the respective rates per 160,000 population compare favorably with 


"iryo Seido Shosakai, Iryo seido zenpan ni tsuide no kaizen no kihon hosaku ni 
kansuru toshin (iryo seido chosakai showa san-ju-hachi-nen sangatsu ni-ju-san-nichi 
toskin) (Tokyo: Koseisho Imu-kycku, n.d., mimeo), p. 3. 
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other modern, industrial nations. However, the Japanese are the first to ad- 
mit that they have yet to attain the generally high standards of the most “ad- 
vanced” western nations, and it is widely recognized that popular attitudes 
toward individual health, public health, and medical care—as well as the 
organization, distribution, and quality of medical care itself—present serious 
problems which must be dealt with immediately if the improvement is to 
continue. As the group charged with primary responsibility for taking 
charge of medical care and the improvement and promotion of public 
health, the medical profession is expected to play a role of major importance 
at this stage in Japanese history. From the standpoint of the individual 
Japanese citizen, the doctor is expected to contribute to the realization of 
his rising expectations for a long and healthy life. It is, of course, health 
insurance which has served to stimulate such rising expectations. 


DOCTORS, PATIENTS, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


The rapid development of organized medicine and government sponsored 
and regulated medical care has deeply affected the older pattern of doctor- 
patient relationships which emerged following the introduction of Western 
medical science. The impact of health insurance has been especially pro- 
found. With the adoption of the “Health Insurance for the Whole Nation” 
(Koukumin Kai-hoken) policy in 1961, compulsory health insurance has 
become a fact of life for all doctors and all patients in Japan. The older 
relationship based on “fee for service” and “ability to pay,” however, has 
not disappeared. Moreover, the traditional Japanese practice of gift-giving 
on special occasions, or at the time of receiving medical service, continues 
to be followed.?® Exact figures showing the extent to which such practices 
persist are not available. What the available statistics do show, however, 
is that health insurance medical care based on a fixed schedule of fees 
has become the overwhelmingly dominant pattern. 

The Health Insurance Law of 1922 was the first such social insurance 
measure in Asia and is the foundation upon which the Japanese health 
insurance structure has been erected. It was followed by the National Health 
Insurance Law of 1938, the Seamen’s Insurance Law of 1939, the Welfare 
Pension Insurance Law of 1941, and a whole series of social insurance and 
health insurance laws beginning in 1947 and continuing to the present. 
The current system is composed of five basic types of health insurance, 
each with its own series of variations and with substantial differences both 
within and between the basic types in terms of contribution, benefits, and 
cost to the government. This system is far too complex to describe here. 
Suffice to say that, practically speaking, every Japanese citizen is covered 

e 


*8Such gifts are, of course, baschi on “ability to give” and include cash as well as a 
wide variety of articles. It is claimed that some doctors—both employed and private 
practitioners—insist on such gifts as supplements to the insurance medical fee. How- 
ever, the practice of giftgiving is so widespread in Japanese society that it is impossible 
to say when such gifts amount to bribery or to breach of professional ethics. 
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by one type or another, of health insurance. A brief examination of relevant 
provisions of the Health Insurance Law, the model on which all other 
schemes are based, will give some indication of the status and role of the 
doctor in the current network of medico-social institutions in which he 
and his patients interact. 


According to the Health Insurance Law, the insured person who wishes 
to receive benefits to which he is entitled may choose freely between three 
types of institution: 1) a hospital, clinic, or pharmacy which has been 
designated as an “insurance medical care organization” or “insurance 
pharmacy” by the prefectural governor; 2) a hospital, clinic, or pharmacy 
administered by or designated by the insurance carrier; and 3) a hospital, 
clinic, or pharmacy operated by the Health Insurance Society of which he 
is a member. It is important to note, first, that the insuree may choose 
freely and, secondly, that he receives benefits from an “organization” and 
not from a person. In terms of the Law, “The insurance medical care 
organization or insurance pharmacy shall ... take charge of medical care 
benefits” (Article 43, Section 4). 


‘Participation in this as well as in other insurance schemes is voluntary 
for doctors—or more precisely, for hospitals and clinics. The latter may 
be designated as “insurance medical care organizations” upon application 
by the owner or operator to a prefectural governor, and are required to 
have an “insurance doctor” or an “insurance pharmacist” actually to 
dispense medical treatment or to prepare medicine. Statistics are not pub- 
lished by the Welfare Ministry showing the number of persons so involved 
because it is the “organization” which is counted as the unit. It is also the 
organization which is remunerated for providing benefits. 

The specific duties of insurance doctors and insurance pharmacists, ac- 
cording to the Law, are to be prescribed in detail by Ministerial Ordinance 
and the Welfare Minister is also authorized to provide “guidance” with 
respect to health insurance medical treatment and preparation of medicine. 
Thus, government is a very important third-party in the relationship of the 
doctor with his patient. In particular, the Welfare Minister has wide-ranging 
authority as specified in the various social insurance laws, including the 
following significant delegated powers: 1) to specify the exact nature of 
medical care benefits within the limits of the various laws; 2) to set the 
medical fee under social insurance laws; and 3) to specify and to “guide” 
the insurance doctor as to the manner and content of medical care.!® In 
the exercise of these powers, however, the Welfare Minister is limited by 
the provisions of Atticle 29 of the Welfare Ministry Establishment Law 
related to the Central Social Insuragce Medical Care Council (Chuo Shakai 
Hoken Iryo Kyogikai) as well as the Social Insfrance Council and Social 


See, “Hoken iryo kikan oyobi hoken-i ryoyo tanto kisoku,” in Koseisho Hoken- 
kyoku, Kenko hoken kankei horeishu (Tokyo: Shakai Hoken-ho Kenkyukai, 1962), pp. 
229.46, ji 
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Insurance Medical Care Council Law (Shakai Hoken Shingikai oyobi Shakai 
Hoken Iryo Kyogikai-ho, Law No. 47 of March 31, 1950). The effect of 
these Laws is to require the Welfare Minister to seek the advice of the 
Central Social Insurance Medical Care Council in all matters related to 
the exercise of the delegated powers mentioned above. Needless to say, this 
puts the Council at the center of medical care politics in contemporary 
Japan. 


The mechanics of health insurance medical care are complex and vary 
according to the type of insurance medical care organizations involved. 
Moreover, the system is in flux and subject to periodic changes and “re- 
forms.” During the 1960s, the relationship between an individual insuree 
and a privately owned and operated clinic registered as an insurance medical 
care organization was carried on more or less as follows: the individual 
insuree who wished to obtain insurance medical care benefits, i.e., medical 
treatment, was free to select from among the insurance medical care organi- 
zations available to him. Assuming his selection to be an insurance medical 
care organization owned and operated by a single individual insurance 
doctor, i.e., a private practitioner, he would have been examined and 
treated by the insurance doctor according to procedures set down in various 
relevant laws and required to pay a part of the medical fee as prescribed 
by the insurance scheme under which he was covered. 


After completing his examination of the insuree-patient and making his 
diagnosis, the insurance doctor was required to give treatment according 
to the specifications of the official Medical Fee Schedule. If the patient 
requested treatment or medicine not cited as appropriate for his particular - 
ailment in the Schedule, the doctor was required to accommodate his desire 
—but the patient would thereby forfeit all rights to insurance benefits and 
be required to pay the total cost as set by the doctor. In short, it would 
revert to a strictly private relationship for that particular visit. The patient 
could claim insurance benefits in subsequent visits. It should be noted that 
the insurance doctor was also free to choose between two separate Medical 
Fee Schedules—the A Schedule or the B Schedule (Ko-hyo; otsu-hyo). How- 
ever, the insurance doctor made his choice annually on April 1, and was 
thereafter required to dispense medical care according to the Schedule 
selected for the rest of that year. If both insurance doctor and insuree-patient ` 
proceeded according to the specifications of the Schedule being used by 
the particular insurance medical care organization, the former collected 
the partial payment from the latter, completed the neces$ary standard claims 
form, and submitted it to the local branch of the Social Insurance Medical 
Fee Payment Fund at the,end of the month. If approved, the Fund made 
payment on the claim at the end of the following month. If the Fund ex- 
aminers decided, however, that the insurance doctor had given medical 
benefits to which the insuree-patient was not entitled or which were not 
specifically called for in the Medical Fge Schedule, the insurance medical 
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‘care organization would not be remunerated for that portion of the treat- 
ment or medicine given.2° ° 

The determination of the medical fee to which the insurance medical 
care organization was entitled in specific cases was made according to a 
complex formula incorporated in the Medical Fee Schedules—which varied 
for the two separate Schedules. In principle, the fee is based on a fixed 
number of points for particular units of medical care, with a “unit” being 
either a specified service or medicine. Each unit was worth ten Yen. How- 
ever, in Tokyo and sixteen other cities—the so-called “A” Region—the 
unit was worth 5% more in the A Schedule and 8% more in the B Schedule. 


The preceding description has been mainly on the provisions of the 
Health Insurance Law as they affect the private clinic or private prac- 
titioner. Substantially the same rules apply to private hospitals and hos- 
pitals and clinics managed by Health Insurance Societies. The important 
difference is that the insurance doctors employed in the latter are not 
directly involved in the financial and administrative aspects of health in- 
surance medical care. Nevertheless, the same rules regarding type and 
content of treatment apply to their relationships with insuree-patients— 
rules which they too tend to regard as restrictions on the exercise of their 
professional expertise. Private practitioners and employed doctors alike are 
ethically and legally responsible for the welfare of their patients and, for 
the most part, both groups feel uneasy over the presence of an impersonal 
government as a party to this essentially personal relationship. At least, 
leaders of the Japan Medical Association assert this to be true and, as a 
result of the Association’s vigorous lobbying during the 1960s, a number 
of important modifications in the mechanics of health insurance medical 
care have been made which allow the individual insurance doctor to exer- 
cise greater discretion. However, the system remains basically the same and 
the status and role of the medical profession in the Japanese version of the 
“welfare state” continues to be a matter of often bitter dispute between 
representatives of various contending points of view.*! A generally satis- 


7°A4 frequent complaint is that, “officials in charge of checking these statements know 
nothing about the patients concerned except their names and what is entered in the 
statements about their cases. ... it often happens that they strike out nearly one-half of 
the medicine or injections administered after going over the papers only—without seek- 
ing any explanation from the physicians concerned. The cost of what is disapproved 
must be borne by the physicians. Dofu Shirai, “Bare Survival for Japanese Doctors,” 
Asahi Evening News (January 8, 1961), p. 6. While the Law provides that the Fund 
examination committee may “demand the appearance and explanation of the purveyor 
of medical care conc@rned, and request him to report or to submit books and documents 
such as medical reports,” it does not provide for af appeal by the insurance medical 
care organization. Secial Insurance Medical Fee Payment Law, Law No. 129 of July 10, 
1948 (Article 14-3). i e 

For a “progressive” view of the medical profession, see: Kawakami Takeshi, Nikon 
no isha: gendai iryo kozo no bunseki (Tokyo: Keiso Shobo, 1961). A popular book by. 
a self-styled “social critic” which is extremely critical of doctors in general is, Owatari 
Jungi, Isha no erabi-kata (Tokyo: Hoken Donin-sha, 1962). Major documentary collec- 
tions include: Koseisho ni-ju-nen shj henshu- linkai, Koseisho ni-ju-nen sht (Tokyo: 
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factory substitute for the older doctor-patient relationship which developed 
after the Meiji Restoration and which also meets the demands for more and 
better medical care in contemporary Japan has yet to emerge. 


THE CHANGING SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE DOCTOR 


- Since the establishment of the system of medical care based on Western 
medical science shortly after the Meiji Restoration, the Japanese doctor 
has held a position near the top of the social prestige hierarchy. During 
the Meiji era, Western medical science was considered part of the “new 
learning.” The doctor was highly regarded not simply for the very valuable 
services which he performed but also as a member of the cultural elite. 
In the inter-war period, the doctor’s social status remained high, and his 
economic status rose accordingly. The doctor was usually the first and 
often the only member of his community to have a privately owned auto- 
mobile. His automobile and his frock coat were marks of his high social 
and economic status and symbols of his role as a “modern man.” 


Quite naturally, the doctor normally became a man of considerable in- 
fluence in his community. It is often said, for example, that every doctor 
carried several hundred votes in his medical bag, This was especially true 
in rural areas and small towns. One observer has written of the normal 
pattern of private practice as follows: 


He received his patients in the morning at his own clinic and made 
house calls in the afternoon. In most cases he used a rickshaw for his 
house calls although in a very few instances some used a horse buggy. 
In prewar years, the average number of patients a practitioner handled 
in one morning was from seven or eight to fifteen. In the afternoon, 
he made about five or six house calls. Nurses he trained at his own 
home, in principle, by himself. A practicing surgeon had an operation 
room and usually had an assistant. In most cases, however, practicing 
surgeons practiced in the form of a hospital rather than a clinic. In the 
prewar years, anesthesiology was not a recognized branch of medicine, 
and accordingly, the surgeon himself administered anesthesia. 


This account goes on to note: 


' A private practitioner usually practiced by himself with the assis- 
tance of a few nurses. His clinic was a part of his own residence and 
\ there were also facilities for filling prescriptions, which he wrote by 
\ himself for his own patients. There were practically no doctors who 
- wrote prescriptions for his patient and had it filled by @ pharmacist. 
It is true that the income of a practitioner like this was the highest 

in the local community in which he lived and practiced. There were 
cases of hospitals being bftilt by many doctors pooling their resources. 





Kosei Mondai Kenkyu-kai, 1960) ; Koseisho Imu-kyoku, Isei hachi-ju-nen shi (Tokyo: 
Okurasho Insatsu-kyoku, 1955); and “Kenko hoken shinryo hoshu tanka no rekishi,” 
Nihon Ishikai Zasshi, 48, 9 (November 1, 1962), gp. 691-912. 
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There were also cases of first-rate physicians building their own hos- 
pitals. There weré universify professors who operated their own hos- 
pitals during the hours when they were off duty from the universities. 
In the early days of the history of private hospitals in Japan, those 
operated by university professors as their side businesses were the most 
prosperous.?? 


This pattern has disappeared in postwar Japan. With the many changes 
in the system of medical care in the past few decades, the social and eco- 
nomic status of the doctor has also changed. It is a problem which has 
attracted increasing interest and stirred considerable controversy. While it 
is commonly accepted that the doctor’s social-economic status has declined, 
the estimates of the degree of decline vary from slightly to severely. The 
latter position is most frequently and forcefully argued by leaders of the 
Japan Medical Association. It is one of the major themes of JMA propa- 
ganda that the system of health insurance as well as the general socializa- 
tion of medicine has produced a severe decline in the social and economic 
status of all doctors in general and of the private practitioner in particular. 
Others who are not willing to go as far as the JMA nevertheless tend to 
agree that the Japanese doctor no longer occupies the very high socio- 
economic status of the past. 

A number of reasons have been offered for this apparent downgrading 
of the medical profession in the social prestige hierarchy. It is suggested, 
for example, that the increase in the number of doctors in the postwar era 
has made them less scarce and therefore less esteemed. A second explana- 
tion holds that the growing mechanization of medical care as well as the 
growing sophistication of the layman with respect to medical science has 
detracted from the doctor’s expertise, and thereby his social prestige. Critics 
of Takemi Taro and the JMA insist that the boisterous political activities 
of the Association have shattered the image of medicine as a “benevolent 
art” and of doctors as “selfless” servants of humanity. Others have sug- 
gested that the economic status of doctors is the key to the explanation of 
their decline in social status—i.e., as their economic status rose, their social 
status rose accordingly; now that their economic status has declined, their 
social status has followed suit. 

The popularity of the American television series, “Ben Casey,” during 
the early 1960s prompted a wave of controversy in the popular weeklies and 
it was commonly concluded that “there are no Ben Caseys in Japan.” 
Japanese doctors, it was asserted, do not possess the qualities of humani- 
tarlanism, courage, competence, devotion to duty, and benevolence written 
into the character of “Ben Casey.” Instead, "hey have become “kamikaze 
doctors” who rush through their appointments in a completely impersonal 
manner. It was also fashionable for popular writers to conclude that 
Japanese doctors have become “sanjutsu isha” (arithmetic doctors) who 


*?Takemi Taro, The Medical Practigioner of Japan, pp. 8-9. 
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have lost all sense of jin (benevolence). Thus doctors themselves were to 
blame for their decline in public esteem, actording tô most of the popular 
writers, because of their unbecoming behavior. 


It seems that it is the older generation of doctors who remember “the 
good old days” who feel the decline and protest most intensely. Yet it is 
apparent that doctors are highly esteemed in comparison with other occu- 
pational groups, and they continue to be addressed with the honorific 
“sensei” as a matter of course. If their social status has declined, it still 
remains very high. 

A more interesting problem is that of ascertaining what the “sensei” 
thinks of himself and his profession, and how this is translated into political 
expression and behavior. Were we to accept the word of the popular weeklies 
in Japan, it would be necessary to conclude that morale within the pro- 
fession is extremely low and that a great number of doctors are at the point 
of deserting the field. One of the more popular stories is that of the doctor 
who finds it necessary to rent out either part or all of his office in order 
to make a living. The picture of the medical profession painted by the 
popular weeklies often finds academic support—i.e., in their study of the 
Japan Medical Association, Taguchi Tokuji and Toshinai Yoshinori con- 
cluded that the political activities of Japanese doctors may best be in- 
terpreted as “status politics” born of the necessity for doctors “to rationalize 
their frustration over their changed social position.”’”* 

Data related to the economic status of Japanese doctors is even more 
limited and, perhaps, less reliable than that dealing with social status. Most 
commentators tend to agree that the salaries of employed doctors are 
extremely low in relation to other occupational and functional groups— 
considering the training and skill required and the general importance of 
their work. The Japanese wage structure is, of course, extremely complex 
and it is almost impossible to make meaningful comparisons between dif- 
ferent occupational categories on the basis of available data. Nevertheless, 
the proposition that employed doctors are poorly rewarded is widely ac- 
cepted. Until fairly recently, it was not uncommon for interns to work one 
or even two years without pay and for young doctors who had passed the 
intern stage to work also without pay in a hospital for as long as a year 
while waiting for a permanent staff appointment. 

As for private practitioners, it is often claimed that they too are poorly 
rewarded for their services and that some are actually near the point of 
poverty. The JMA has supported that claim in the past as a way of eliciting 
public sympathy for its continuing demands for increa@ses in health in- 
surance medical fees. Presid@nt Takemi Taro and other JMA officials at 
various levels either write gr support tHe publication of articles in the 
popular weeklies which tell of “a certdin doctor” who has finally given-up 


Taguchi Tokuji and Toshinai Yoshinori, “Atsuryoku dantai to shite no Ishikai,” 
Chuo Koron (April 1959), pp. 254-56: ė ; - 
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after years of struggling to maintain a minimum standard of living from 
his medical practice. The JMA has conducted surveys of the income of 
private practitioners but the results are closely guarded secrets. Also, the 
Association has steadfastly refused to cooperate with government sponsored 
surveys. 

Critics of the JMA both in and out of government insist that the poverty 
stories are pure fabrications and that, if anything, private practitioners are 
able to earn more from their practice than ever before. According to this 
argument, health insurance has led to a great increase in the number of 
people availing themselves of the doctor’s services as well as in the frequency 
of medical consultations. It is maintained that the national fondness for 
medication, and injections in particular, is taken advantage of by private 
practitioners many of whom are only too willing to accommodate a patient’s 
request, even though no medical justification is present. Also, it is claimed 
by the critics that the average private practitioner is reluctant to release 
a patient even though he may not have the equipment or training to cope 
with particular kinds of ailments, and that all too many succumb to the 
temptation to falsify diagnosis and give treatment for a non-existent ailment 
while ignoring the real one. Finally, it is claimed, that since the private 
practitioner is not remunerated for “curing” a patient but rather for the 
number of medical care “units” dispensed, he naturally keeps the patient 
coming frequently and over a long period of time. The JMA retort, of course, 
is that to the extent that any or all of these claims—and others—are true, 
they are the consequence of the health insurance system which encourages 
such practices and discourages sound and ethical medical practice. And so 
the dispute continues with little reliable evidence on either side. 

According to the most recent Welfare Ministry survey, as of the end of 
1968 there were 113,630 qualified medical practitioners in Japan. Of the 
total, 58,455 (51.4%) were private practitioners (or owners of hospitals 
and clinics), and 37,607 (33.1%) employed in hospitals or clinics. The 
remaining 17,568 doctors (15.5%) of the total number were engaged in 
teaching, research, public health work, or other medical related activities. 
Thus the majority of Japanese doctors are engaged in private practice as 
has been the case since the Meiji era. Although it is a mixed system of 
medical care, private practice is predominate and this is likely to remain 
true into the forseeable future. The distinction between private practice and 
employed status is very important in understanding the nature of the 
medical profession in Japan. 

It is common]y accepted in Japanese medical circles that most young 
employed doctors look forward to the day gvhen they can become private 
practitioners. Except for the migority exclusively engaged in research, edu- 
cational, and administrative work, few youtg doctors look forward to a 
career as an employee. It is said that as soon as the employed doctor has 
acquired the necessary experience, connections, and capital, he will move 
into private practice. Those who stay on as employed doctors do so with 
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the prospects of becoming directors or heads of large hospitals, or because 
they are dedicated to public service, lacking in funds’ and proper connec- 
tions, unambitious, or incompetent. Furthermore, it is claimed that because 
of his desire to bécome a private practitioner, the average employed doctor 
identifies his own interest with that of private practitioners, and feels no 
sense of common interest with others in his status. As evidence of this, it 
is pointed out that in spite of years of neglect by the JMA, employed doctors 
have not formed a separate organization of their own which would represent 
their special interests. Instead, they have been content either to string along 
with the JMA, or to remain apathetic onlookers. 


The available statistics show a definite movement from employed status 
to private practice as one ascends the age scale and, presumably, accumulates 
experience, connections, and capital. However, it must be remembered that 
the older generation came into the profession before the era of “organized 
medicine,” when there were few attractive employment opportunities. With 
the development of organized medicine and the consequent circumscription 
of the field for private practice, it can be assumed that there will be pro- 
gressively fewer opportunities in the latter and better opportunities in the 
former. It should also be noted that private practice of medicine in Japan 
tends to be a “family affair” with established practices being passed on to 
heirs. This factor will make it more and more difficult for newcomers to enter 
the field. It seems likely, therefore, that the rate of change from employed 
status to private practice will taper off and that the profession may be split 
into two roughly equal groups of private practitioners and employed 
doctors. If that happens, it seems unlikely that employed doctors will con- 
tinue to identify with private practitioners or to remain relatively quiescent 
as a group. Leaders of the JMA have indicated a growing awareness and 
concern for the status of employed doctors. Since they wish to remain the 
generally recognized spokesmen for the profession as a whole, they are 
more willing than formerly to accommodate and represent the interests of 
employed doctors. However, this may produce greater strain within the 
JMA than has been true in the past. 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that, as in other modern, in- 
dustrial nations, the system of medical care in Japan is undergoing pro- 
found change. Advances in medical science and technology, development 
of organized medicine and health insurance, changing attitudes of the 
Japanese people toward health, sickness and death, increasing allocation 
of national resources for health and welfare purposes by the government, 
plus the general tendency toward greater centralization and bureaucratiza- 
tion of the political and economic structureeof Japanese society are some of 
the more important causes for the change. An important effect has been the 
disruption of the more or less “traditional” doctor-patient relationship de- 
veloped following the Meiji Restoration and the gradual emergence of a 
new pattern involving doctors, patients, and government. 
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The response of Japanese doctors has been uneven. While many have 
been able to adapt themselves to the newer pattern of doctor-patient relations 
as well as to the tendency toward increased differentiation and specialization 
within the medical profession, others—especially among the prewar and 
immediate postwar generation—have found it difficult to make the transi- 
tion. Their uneasiness has produced widespread but vague feelings of loss 
of “social status,” ambivalence toward their profession, and resentment of 
government regulation. The fact that economic rewards for “service” have 
been relatively low has tended to intensify such feelings. It is likely that 
Japanese medicine will remain highly politicized during the 1970s as doc- 
tors; patients, and government are forced to work out a new pattern of inter- 
action and a new ideology of medical care.?4 


PN OD m 
2For a discussion of the EEA ac E of the JMA, see my “The Political Life 
of the Japan Medical Association,” Journal of Asian Studies (forthcoming). 
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INDONESIA'S GREEN REVOLUTION: 
THE ABANDONMENT OF A NON-MARKET 
STRATEGY TOWARD CHANGE 


/ Gary E. Hansen* 


T year 1970 constitutes an important juncture in agricultural develop- 


ment in Indonesia, for it marks a turning point in the formulation of 
policies on rice production. During the 1960s, the government’s strategy to 
increase rice production was predicated upon the use of non-market mechan- 
isms in the distribution of agricultural inputs. The peasant’s traditional pre- 
rogatives of choice in the selection and combination of inputs had been 
directly preempted and vested in the government’s own regulatory instru- 
mentalities, the public bureaucracy. This approach was incorporated into 
Indonesia’s five year plan, launched in 1969, one of the major goals of 
which is the achievement of self sufficiency in rice production by 1973. By 
early 1970, however, it had become painfully apparent to government plan- 
ners that this strategy would not bring a Green Revolution, let alone sustain 
a long-run increase in production equal to the minimal food needs of the 
population. Official production reports from early 1970 indicated that crop 
yields were lagging substantially behind anticipated targets and that many 
peasants were becoming increasingly defiant of government efforts to intro- 
duce the new technologies of rice production.? It was therefore, in a mood 
of concern and anxiety, that President Suharto made an incognito visit to 
the rice fields in April 1970 in order to discern for himself the basis of 
mounting peasant animosity against his regime’s program.” One month 


*This is a revised version of a paper presented at the SEADAG Indonesia Panel 
Seminar on “The Role of Local-Level Inputs in the Formulation and Implementation 
of Policy at the National Level in Indonesia” held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina on 
December 3-5, 1971. I wish to thank the panel participants for their helpful comments 
on the original draft of this paper. The views and conclusions of the paper are exclu- 
sively those of the author. This study was undertaken in 1969-1970, when the author 
was a Fulbright Research Fellow in Indonesia. 


'In March 1970, the Ministry of Agriculture released a report indicating that 
achievement had fallen short of its intended goal. Thus, yields frgm the miracle rice 
seeds (IR5 and IR8) had achieved 65.17% of their target and conventional seeda 
had attained 75.47% of their target. Berdikari, March 10, 1970. 


“Press reports in early April 1970 indicated that President Suharto and aides, in 
disguised identity, traveled to several villages h West and Central Java. Three reporters 
accompanied Suharto and recorded his reactions and conversation with the peasantry. 
Their press accounts of these interactions revealed that Suharto’s inquiries about the 
government’s rice program generally evoked a negative reaction from peasant re- 
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later, the President terminated the existing program and higher level officials 
feverishly set about" devising"a new set of policies to achieve the rice pro- 
duction goals of the five year plan. The President’s abrupt abandonment 
of a strategy which had prevailed for nearly a decade and its failure to 
substantially enhance peasant productivity, deserves closer examination, for 
it clearly illuminates some of the problems associated with bureaucratic 
action and the introduction of higher-level technologies in low income 
countries. | 

In Indonesia, the growing of rice consumes the labor of a majority of the 
country’s inhabitants and its production constitutes the underlying founda- 
tion of the national economy. This is particularly the case on the island of 
Java where nearly two-thirds of the population inhabit a land area which 
accounts for only 9% of Indonesia’s total land mass. Table 1 indicates the 
national importance of Java in the production of Indonesia’s principle food 
crop. Most of the rice producing land on Java is owned by small holders. 


Area Harvested and Milled Rice Production 
in Indonesia 1953-1967 (a) 


Area Harvested Production (b) Yield 
Year Java Outside Indo- Java Outside Indo- Java Outside Indo- 
Java nesia Java nesia Java nesia 
(millions of ha) (millions of tons) (tons /ha) 


1953 402 245 647 443 2.88 7.31 41.10 1.18 1.13 
1954 4.16 246 661 482 3.02 784 116 123 1.18 
1955 4.19 238 657 459 292 751 109 123 114 
1956 4.30 2.40 6.70 4.76 2.84 7.60 1.10 118 1.13 
1957 431 249 680 4.74 2.89 7.63 1.10 1.16 1.12 
1958 4.39 2.60 699 495 3.03 798 113 116 1.14 
1959 4.33 282 7.15 505 324 829 117 4115 1.16 
1960 432 2.96 7.28 5.06 3.70 8.76 117 125 1.20 
1961 3.99 2.87 -6.86 4.80 347 827 1.20 121 1.21 
1962 4.09 3.19 7.28 5.14 3.75 889 126 117 1.22 
1963 3.65 3.08 6.73 444 349 7.93 122 113 41.18 
1964 3.66 3.32 698 437 4.05 842 1.19 1.22 1.21 
1965 4.19 342 761 487 3.97 884 116 116 1.16 
1966 4.11 3.67 7.78 466 448 914 113 122 4117 
1967 415 343 758 5.12 420 932 1.23 122 1.23 


a Table secured from Rice in Indonesia, prepared by James Hawes, Ag- 
ronomy Advisor, USAID/Indonesia, May 1970, p. 9. 

b Total prd@uction for 1968 has been estimated at approximately 10.3 to 10.5 
million tons. For 1969, the Minister of Agriculture reported to the press that 
production had reached 10.79 pillion tons. See Pikiran Rakjat, April 23, 1970. 
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spondents. Peasant complaints tended’ to center upon issues of administrative defi- 
ciency—i.e., government fertilizer was delivered late, or the fear that they would be 
defrauded and victimized by government officials. For press accounts of the visit see 
Kompas, April 14, 15, Pikiran Rakjat, April 18, Indonesian Raya, April 14, and Berita 
Yudha, April 15, 16, 1970, 
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For example, holdings in densely populated Central Java average approxi- 
mately 0.3 hectares per farm family. In addition, population growth has 
provided an abundance of landless labor which is generally employed in 
the intensive cultivation of Java’s ricelands. 

In response to population pressure the Javanese peasant has skillfully 
sought to expand production. Most peasants are knowledgeable in methods of 
water management and many are well acquainted with the benefits derived 
from the application of fertilizer and pesticides. Nevertheless, in the post 
WWH era, Indonesia’s domestic supply of rice has not been sufficient to meet 
the needs of a growing population. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, the 
government began to expend large amounts of scarce foreign exchange to 
import rice for consumer needs on Java. It therefore became abundantly 
clear that Java’s rural sector would have to become more productive in 
order to support a growing demand for rice. 

The Indonesian government’s early approach toward rural modernization 
received its initial impetus in 1963, when the Institute of Agriculture in 
Bogor successfully conducted a series of village experiments in methods of 
encouraging peasants to adopt more advanced techniques of rice cultivation. 
These trials seemed to verify the basic project assumption that close and 
enduring interaction between a change agent (extension worker) and the 
peasant results in the acceptance of new technologies and in higher produc- 
tivity. Nevertheless, the results also revealed that peasants were constantly 
making modifications in the recommended practices, and many insisted 
on using a mixture of the old and new methods. The project, therefore, 
underlined a basic uncertainty as to whether the initial improvements in 
rice production would endure or whether the peasant would slip back into 
his old traditional patterns.* 

The Institute’s village experiments represent a landmark in the history 
of efforts to achieve higher rice productivity in Indonesia, as these studies 
occurred at a time when government programs had achieved few results 
and thus public officials were impatiently seeking new approaches to the 
problem. Government planners seized with alacrity upon the Institute’s 
experiment as the answer to Indonesia’s chronic rice deficit, and the project 
was thereafter transformed from a short-term university experiment in three 
villages into a massive national program that stretched throughout the 
1960s.4 More importantly, numerous changes subsequently occurred which 


For a brief discussion on the Bogor Institute of Agriculture and its role in the 
development of this project, see D. H. Penny and E. A. Roekasah, “Bimas: A New 
Approach to Agricultural Extension in Indonesia,” Bulletin of Infonesian Economic 
Studies, No. 7, June 1967, pp. 60-69@For the most detailed account of this project, see 
Djatijanto Kretosastro, Bimas SSBM: Bimbingan Masal Swa Sembada Bahan Makanan, 
Djakarta, Direktorat Pertanian Rakfat, 1967. 2 
` 4Thus, in the wet-season of 1964-65, the project was expanded from its initial three 
villages of 100 hectares to 11,000 hectares. In ensuing years, the area burgeoned to a 
high of 475,761 hectares in the wet-season of 1967-68. Most of this effort was concen- 
trated on the island of Java. The program came to be identified as “Bimas,” an 
acronym derived from “Bimbingan Massal” or “Mags Guidanee.” 
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served to transform this national program along lines hardly recognizable 
by reference to the standards of the initial project. Thus, for example, the 
Institute’s experiment was a highly flexible and cautiously administered 
project with an emphasis upon a mutual exchange between peasant and 
extension agent. However, once the project was expanded into a national 
effort, this was abandoned, and the emphasis was now less upon a personal 
interaction between innovator and recipient, and more upon the bureau- 
cratic implementation and organizational promotion of a large and un- 
wieldly government program." 

The rigidities which came to encumber this program were pre-eminently 
embodied in the government’s approach toward the distribution of inputs 
to its peasant clientele. In this instance, there was a definite bias against 
deferring to the judgment of the peasant in the amount and kind of inputs 
necessary for optimum growth, Thus, the market mechanism, which would 
permit the peasant to select the “right” combination of inputs, was eschewed 
in preference for the planning mechanism, which vested the power of choice 
in the hands of the bureaucracy. In practice, the government prescribed the 
kind and amount of fertilizer and pesticides and distributed these inputs 
in the form of a packet. In devising the “packet concept,” it was intended 
that each peasant would receive a standard quantity of pesticides and 
fertilizer, and while some variations in the packet contents were authorized 
at an administrative level, these modifications were marginal in scope. 


The distribution of a uniform input mix not only reflected a lack of confi- 
dence in the peasant’s capacity to perform his role as a rational decision- 
maker effectively, but it also constituted an attempt to rectify certain de- 
ficiencies in the government’s decision-making process. Government records 
on soil composition and agricultural conditions were either non-existent or 
unavoidable for immediate channeling into the policy making process. The 
development of a packet concept constituted an attempt to surmount this 
shortcoming in that the packet contents represented an educated guess on 
the combination of those factors of production considered most conducive 
to achieving optimum yields. In addition, the use of the packet formula 
corresponded with the requirements of a non-market strategy toward rural 
growth. Bureaucracies are goal achieving entities which seek to dispense 
their services according to a definite set of rules and regulations, and the 
packet approach, with its emphasis upon an invariable input-combination, 
meshed quite well with this administrative imperative. 

While the packet formula was designed to reduce the peasant’s freedom 
of choice in the Selection of fertilizer and pesticides, in practice the ad- 


This transformation was most evident in the manpower allocated to work with the 
peasantry. Whereas the initial guideline for the Institute’s project was one extension 
worker per 50 to 75 peasants, by 1968 the ratio was up to 300-350 peasants. The 
(nstitute severed its relationship with the government’s campaign in 1967, as many of 
its staff-felt that the program had been expanded too rapidly and thereby its impact 
dissipated by administrative inefficiency and negligence. 
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ministration of this task fell wide of its mark. The rural bureaucracy lacked 
the necessary manpower and control over its own intérnal hierarchy which 
would be needed to compel peasants to react in a manner consistent with 
government directives. Thus, many peasants sold to local vendors a portion 
of the inputs distributed by the government, which either in quantity ex- 
ceeded the peasants perceived needs or in terms of quality failed to measure 
up to their expectations. In effect, the emergence of an informal and illegal 
market mechanism served to modify and tailor the services of an inflexible 
bureaucracy to meet the needs of its peasant clientele. It also tended to 
rectify some serious deficiencies in administration action; for example, 
government fertilizer and pesticides frequently arrived at village sites after 
the planting season had started and peasants were able to rechannel these 
inputs onto the local market. 

Throughout the period from 1964 to 1968, the formal attributes of public 
policy, i.e., bureaucratic allocation, continued to be offset by a series of 
informal practices, i.e., market allocation, which gave vent to peasant at- 
tempts at maximizing the value of government inputs. A weak rural 
bureaucracy was unable to exact full peasant compliance with government 
directives and the same maladies of administrative incapacity gave rise to 
some serious tensions in many areas of government-peasant interaction. This 
was most apparent in the mounting accumulation of debts, as, with increas- 
ing frequency, peasants were failing to repay the government for the credit 
extended to them in the form of fertilizers and pesticides. Many peasants 
resisted payment because their yields were low and/or for reasons related 
to their growing dissatisfaction with government services. The peasant’s most 
common complaints were related to the lack of adequate instructional aid 
from the extension service, the procedural and logistical problems of secur- 
ing fertilizer and pesticides in time for planting, and the partial appropria- 
tion of inputs and credit repayments by corrupt officials." 

In response to this growing problem of peasant indebtedness, government 
banks refused after 1967 to extend credit to any peasant with debts still 
outstanding from former government programs. This policy immediately 
precipitated an administrative crisis, for the effect of this prohibition was 
to subvert the entire program to increase rice production. Since many 


“In general, officials of the central and regional government do not reside in the 
village. Rather, most offices will extend only to the district level. There are exceptions 
to this rule, as in the case of the Department of Agriculture, where one or two extension 
agents reside in the sub-district and administer agricultural programs to the 5 to 10 
villages within their constituency. © 


TÀside from press reports on @easant dissatisfaction with the program, the most 
systematic accounts of these problems can be found in the following two sources: (1) 
Perumusan Seminar Bimbingan Massal Swa Sembada Bahan Makanan 1965/66, Bogor, 
28 1966 s/d 3 Djuni, 1966. This is an evalfMative report compiled by student partici- 
pants in the government’s program. (2) Keputusan Rapat Kerdja Anggauta Gabungan 
Koperasi Pertanian (Gakoperta) Propinsi Djawa Barat, pada tanggal 13 s/d 16 
February 1967. This is a report compiled by leaders of the cooperatve movement jn 
West Java and concerns their misgivings about the government’s program. 
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villages were still in debt they could not receive additional government 
loans in order to secuge pesticides and fertilizer. On the basis of technical 
considerations alone, many of these villages were considered the most 
fertile target areas, and their exclusion from additional loans resulted in a 
rapid diminution in the areas eligible for government credits.® 


The ensuing paralysis in the government’s rice programs and the need to 
undertake some drastic measures to alter this condition was further ac- 
centuated by an excessively long dry-season in 1967 and an attendant decline 
in the supply of rice in late 1967 and early 1968. In addition, the prevailing 
political climate at this time was such as to encourage the Suharto regime 
to undertake a more telescoped and accelerated approach in resolving Indo- 
nesia’s rice problem. In this respect, the regime’s current and future base 
of political legitimacy rests in great part upon its achievements in the eco- 
nomic arena. In the intial post-Sukarno era little economic progress was 
attained as the regime had to defer its development efforts in order to 
salvage an economy ravaged by long years of neglect and ill-considered 
policies. By 1968, significant progress had been made in this area and the 
government was therefore prepared to undertake a more positive program 
to encourage growth and expansion. The agricultural sector became the 
focus of this effort and Bimas the political symbol around which the govern- 
ment now sought to recaste its image in a more positive light. 


This new interest in development and the problem of rice production 
became evident in mid-1968, when the government signed a contract with 
Ciba, a Swiss pharmaceutical and chemical firm, to saturate 300,000 
hectares of prime rice lands on Java with high yield seeds, fertilizer and 
pesticides for the 1968-69 wet-season. The contract obliged Ciba to deliver 
these inputs at the village level and also apply pesticides through aerial 
spraying. For many officials, the “Ciba” formula seemed to be the answer 
to Indonesia’s rice problem in that reliance upon external sources of assis- 
tance would compensate for the administrative shortcomings of local institu- 
tions which had not performed well in the old program. This confidence in 
external assistance led to the demise of the old program and, in late 1968 
and early 1969, Ciba, and a number of other foreign firms from Japan and 
West Germany, were contracted to undertake a massive campaign to achieve 

a Green Revolution by 1973.° This program was well underway by 1969, 


"This contraction gas dramatically manifested in the dry-season of 1968, when a 
pre-season target was set at 413,000 hectares and onjy 247,000 hectares was achieved. 
In the following 1968-69 wet-season, 261,400 hectares were included in this program, 
and in the 1969 dry-season the total detlined to 76,300 hectares. Statistics secured from 
Hawes, op. cit., p. 43. s 


"The firms included in the program were Ciba (Switzerland), Hoechst (West 
Germany), A.H.T. (West Germany), Mitsubishi (Japan), and Coopa, a company 
registered in Europe, but with considerable backing from Indonesian entrepreneurs. 
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with large areas of Java receiving pesticides and fertilizer to cultivate the 
new miracle (IR5 and IR8) rice seeds.?° A 


There were several aspects of this new policy which were expected to 
elicit a more positive peasant response. In particular, the value of the inputs 
made available through the old program were subject to price fluctuations 
on the international market and the Indonesian government was never 
certain how much foreign currency would be available for the purchase of 
fertilizer and pesticides. It was, therefore, difficult for the peasant as well 
as the government to plan and implement programs under conditions where 
the price and supply of inputs were not predictable. In the new program 
this problem was resolved, as the companies provided short-term credits to 
the government for the purchase’ of these items at a price which remained 
stable for the duration of the contracts. In addition, on the output side, the 
new contractual program, as it was initially conceived, appeared to possess 
a definite advantage over that of old pre-1968 program. 


. In the old program the peasant had to make a repayment in kind (rice) 
or money equal to the credit advanced to him by the government; in the 
new program the peasant would make a repayment in kind equal to 1/6 
of his yield. In short, the peasant could make his cost-benefit projections 
within a more stable environment. Thus, there was a fair degree of pre- 
dictability on the input side of the calculation; the price of ‘fertilizer and 
pesticides would not fluctuate over a wide margin and the 1/6 formula was 
more beneficial to peasant interests; repayment was not an absolute amount 
as in the old program but one that was pegged to the actual yield and, there- 
fore, more in accordance with peasant capacity to pay. In theory then, the 
new program seemed to offer a definite set of advantages on both the input 
and output side of production. This would only obtain however, if the 
government did not renegotiate the contracts and thereby alter the cost- 
benefit ratio midway through the growing season."4 


Aside from the above described features, the post 1968 program was 
essentially caste in the same mold as the pre-1968 approach toward agri- 
cultural production. Thus, the market mechanism was again shunned, and 


1°The original Ciba target included 300,000 hectares for the 1968-69 wet-season, and 
with the addition of the other companies, the target rose to 550,000 hectares for the 
1969 dry-season, and 1,115,000 hectares for the 1969-70 wet-season. Hawes, op. cit., p. 
43. The nëw post-1968 program was now identified as Bimas Gotong Rojang. 


11Stahility on the prices of inputs were generally assured for the duration of one rice 
growing season, as the contracts were valid for this period of time. A new set of con- 
tracts were negotiated for each wet and dry-season. Jt is assumed here that peasants 
knew that the balance of values in the input-output ratio would refflain stable, but there 
is no evidence that peasants in f@ct were aware of this new element of predictability 
in the post-1969 program. The evidence does suggest however, that even if the peasant 
was informed of these advantagé, he would be inclined not to trust the government’s 
promises to adhere to these terms. In the peasant’s view, the government had heretofore 
frequently reneged on its commitments and his suspicion was borne out again when, in 
September 1969, the government revoked the existing contracts in order to renegotiate 
their conditions. ` l 
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the foreign companies, acting in concert with the indigenous bureaucracy, 
dispensed a standard*dosage of fertilizer and pesticides for each hectare 
included in the target area. The new program, however, was more explicit 
and thorough going in its application of this strategy, and administrators 
were more intent upon making sure that the peasant used the packet con- 
tents in their entirety. The government’s efforts to circumscribe even further 
the opportunities for the peasant to exercise some discretion in his cultiva- 
tion pattern rested in great part upon the fact that the new miracle rice 
seeds were extremely dependent upon a higher dosage of inputs, more so 
than conventional seeds. It was therefore assumed that greater effort would 
have to be exerted to prevent the peasant from persisting in his former 
practices of selling inputs to local vendors and perhaps combining the new 
seeds with his traditional input formula. In short, the adaptation of a new 
technology was construed as necessitating a reduction in peasant autonomy. 


The most dramatic innovation devised to reduce the possible hazards of 
peasant indiscretion and non-compliance concerned the distribution of 
pesticides. In the old program, pesticide application was undertaken by 
giving over sprayers and pesticides to participating peasants, but under 
the new program, this was dccomplished through aerial spraying. The 
foreign concerns supplied airplanes and pilots for these operations. Aerial 
spraying appeared to be a more effective method because its application 
did not depend upon the initiative and skill of the peasant. Heretofore, 
hand-spraying had not been successful because peasants either did not 
possess the mechanical skills to maintain the machines or they did not apply 
the proper dosage. Many peasants tried to economize by avoiding the use 
of the pesticides. Aerial spraying now transferred this area of decision- 
making from the peasant to the government bureaucracy.?* This added a 
new element of coercion, for in order to profit from the benefits of aerial 
spraying, it was imperative that the planes be permitted to sweep across 
large areas of land. Thus, pressure was applied upon peasants with con- 
tiguous plots to enroll in the program, as the planes could not skip from 
one small paddy to another and effectively administer the spray. 

The use of aerial-spraying also involved a more authoritarian approach 
in the distribution of seeds and fertilizer. The government arbitrarily 
identifed large tracts of rice-lands for the use of IR5 and IR8 seeds in 
order to comply with the requisites of aerial spraying and the attendant 
need for contiguous plots to use the same inputs. It also followed that these 
peasants were compelled to receive a prescribed dosage of fertilizer con- 

g 


12Since a substantial portion of Indopesia’s annual rice crop is destroyed by pests, 
securing more effective methods of pest control, i.e., Serial spraying, would yield a 
sizeable return in production in and of itself? Thus, the Director General of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated to the press in April 1970, that 10% of Indonesia’s 
annual rice crop was consumed by pests and that with effective spraying for one or two 
years, not only would the pests be eliminated but so would the need for subsequent 
spraying. See Indonesia Raya, April 25, 3970. 
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sistent with the needs of a particular seed. Likewise, the old program had 
depended upon village initiative in transporting the inputs from government 
warehouses, and it frequently occurred that peasants were less than punctual 
in securing the material. In order to avoid this logistical lag in the new 
program, the foreign firms now assumed the task of transporting the inputs 
directly to the village.?® In effect, this reduced even more the amount of 
peasant contro] over the program. Formerly, a village could have given its 
initial and tacit approval to participate in the program, but then withdraw 
by failing to make an appearance at the warehouse. Now, however, once 
the application process was initiated, the village had no choice but to 
receive the inputs. The core element of the government’s post-1968 strategy 
toward rice production stressed the transfer of decision-making from the 
peasant to the public bureaucracy. 


Initially, the post-1968 approach to rice production appeared to be a 
workable solution for Indonesia’s rice problem, and by late 1969, it ap- 
peared that rice production was on the increase. Nevertheless, it was in- 
creasingly clear that these gains were being purchased at enormous political 
and economic costs. The program was extremely large, covering vast areas 
of Java and including millions of peasants. The excessive size of the program 
made it susceptible to wide-scale inefficiency, waste and corruption. The 
foreign companies were unable to resolve these problems because of their 
limited penetration of the rural sector.1*. More important, peasants and 
regional officials were becoming increasingly adamant in their opposition 
to the government’s contractual program and the onerous burdens it imposed 
upon the rural sector. By mid-1970, these economic and administrative 
pressures were of such magnitude and scope as to impel a major turnabout 
in government policies and a sudden scrapping of the post-1968 rice 
program. 


The ultimate demise of the government’s rice campaign in 1970 can be 
attributed to the same factors which engendered the downfall of the pre-1968 
program: the persistent attempt to dispense a homogeneous and uniform 
service in a regulated and predictable manner to an atomized and hetero- 
geneous clientele whose initiatives and responses were distinguished by a 
lack of collective regularity and predictability. The basic tenets of this 
strategy simply failed to accord with the empirical and objective realities 
of rice production in Indonesia, and therefore the gap between the intentions 
of government plans and actual administrative achievements remained ir- 
reconciled. å 

è 


13n general, the foreign firms were not directly involved in the distribution of 
pesticides and fertilizers, but frequently s®b-contracted these functions to Indonesian 
firms. 
14The foreign firms usually had five to ten representatives in each province to super- 
vise the distribution of fertilizer and pesticides. This number was too small, given the 
enormous size of the effort, to exercise adequate management control. 
* 
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These contradictions were dramatically displayed in the aerial spraying 
program, Aerial spraying was applied at different intervals over large areas 
of land in which the peasants exhibited great variability in their periods of 
planting. As a consequence, the spray was frequently applied at the wrong 
time and had a negligible impact upon pest control. In early December 1969, 
the Minister of Agriculture confirmed reports that several districts in West 
Java, the province most exposed to aerial spraying, were suffering from 
some serious pest control problems.15 In addition, the ecological dangers 
involved in a widespread program of aerial spraying were coming to the 
attention of government authorities. On September 10, 1969, the Ministry 
of Agriculture announced that it had initiated an investigation in response 
to complaints that fish in the inland ponds were being poisoned by aerial 
pesticides.® 


Major deficiencies in the government’s program were compounded by 
the use of IR5 and IR8, the miracle rice seeds developed in the Philippines. 
It soon became apparent that IR8 was quite vulnerable to certain pests in 
Indonesia. In addition, the rice produced from these seeds did not rate 
high in preferred consumer tastes, and limited consumer demand lowered 
its price below the market values of non-IR rice. Many peasants began 
shifting back to the use of conventional seeds, the cultivation of which 
requires a lower dosage of fertilizer.17 As a consequence, large amounts 
of under-priced fertilizer began to appear on local markets as peasants began 
to sell the surplus fertilizer acquired in the government’s program. The 
unanticipated injection of fertilizer within the free market had the effect in 
many local areas of driving the free market price of fertilizer below that of 
the price of fertilizer contained in the government packet. Thus, many 
peasants now preferred to secure these inputs from market sources rather 
than from the governments’ program. 


Thus, it was becoming increasingly more difficult for the bureaucracy to 
mobilize its peasant clientele in a manner consistent with government direc- 
tives. These shortcomings were inevitably reflected on the output side, and 


*8Kompas, December 2, 1969. In late September 1969, the provincial Department of 
Agriculture in West Java released a report indicating that over 1/3 of the area receiving 
aerial spray was still subject to pest attacks. Pikiran Rakjat, September 25, 1969. 


*°Reports concerning the harmful effects of aerial spraying upon fish and livestock 
as well as on human beings prompted a call from several sources for greater government 
control and regulation in the use of pesticdes. Finally in February 1970, at a seminar 
sponsored by the National Biology Institute and the Indonesian Biological Association, 
a resolution was passed urging the government to use pesticides only in cases of 
emergency when no Sther alternative was available. Kompas, February 25, 1970. 


17For an informative account of peasant behavior in this area and the problems 
encountered in the adaptation of the mew miracle rice seeds, see Problems of the Rice 
Intensification Schemes in West Java by Faisal Kasryno, William Collier and Irlan 
Soejono, published in Bogor, 1969. Their survey of three districts in West Java indi- 
cates that in June 1969, the price of IR5 rice, sold at the village Jevel, was substantially 
below the price of conventional rice. For example, in the district of Subang, conventional 
rice per quintal sold for 1800 rupiahs, while IR5 was selling for 1100 rupiahs. 
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in the government’s effort to balance its ledgers. The Minister of Agriculture 
consistently supported the position that the campaign’s annual production 
targets would be achieved. Nevertheless, when measured by the rate of credit 
repayment, i.e., the 1/6 return on actual crop yields, the program had to be 
judged an abysmal failure. By August 1969, one year after the introduction 
of the 1/6 repayment formula, official statistics indicated that rice repay- 
ments were falling from 35% to 90% below the projected rate of collection.1® 


Several factors can be identified which account for the peasant’s failure 
to return a rice repayment in accordance with government projections. 
First, it appeared that many peasants were submitting inaccurate reports to 
the government; deflating the estimates on actual yields and thereby reduc- 
ing the amount of repayment to the government. Second, there were indica- 
tions that many peasants were not achieving the projected increase in 
productivity, and therefore the 1/6 repayment was naturally smaller in 
absolute terms than what was originally anticipated.1® Nevertheless, since 
official channels of reporting were defective, the government was never in 
a position to measure these factors and determine to what extent poor 
collection rates reflected false estimates by the peasantry or failures in the 
achievement of higher production.”° The government was also encountering 
some serious problems in the logistics of collecting the rice payment. The 
agencies responsible for this task Jacked the skilled manpower and organiza- 
tional structures necessary to organize village check points for collection 
effectively, maintain quality control on the rice collected, and finally trans- 
port it to larger staging areas outside the village. 

In response to this poor repayment rate, and in an effort to restore the 
program’s fiscal integrity, the government undertook some immediate 
actions to modify the repayment formula in a manner more favorable to 
its own interests. In September 1969, the government announced it was 
abandoning the 1/6 formula and henceforth the repayment would be a 


Hawes estimates that in the first Ciba program (1968/69), covering a total area 
of 300,000 hectares, the government failed to recover 7.6 million dollars from a total 
investment of 14.6 million. See Hawes, op. cit, p. 109. Motooka, et. al, estimates that 
the government paid $305 for a ton of Ciba rice, which, if purchased on the world 
market would have cost $130. See Motooka, T. Martono and Ir. Atas Adji, Analysis 
and Evaluation of Bimas Projects Between the Wet Season of 1967/68 and the Dry 
Season of 1969, p. 44. 


18For an excellent survey account of the problems associated with the 1/6 repayment 
formula in Central and West Java see the two reports prepared in August 1969 by a 
team of agronomists from the University of Padjadjaran, entitled Bimas Gotong Rejang 
Ciba di Djawa Barat: Suatu Laporan Evaluasi and Bimas Gotong Rojang Ciba den 
Coopa di Djawa Barat dan Djawa Tengah: Laporan Evaluasi IB 


20°While accurate statistics on®rice production are difficult to secure in Indonesia, 
available studies on the first Ciba program ine 1968/69 indicate that a yield of 1.76 
tons was attained. The target Was 2.6. See ¿Motooka, Martono and Atas Adji, op. cit. 
p. 38. Up until its termination in May 1970, the government was never able to discern 
with precision thé effect of its program on increasing production. The absence of 
accurate statistics reflects the fact that government agencies had yet to develop reliable 
reporting systems. . 
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fixed amount of rice or its monetary equivalent. The invariable amount 
was calculated to equal 1/6 of a predetermined yield. In effect, the peasant 
now lost his opportunity to*calculate the repayment according to his own 
assessment of his yield. 

In retrospect, it can now be discerned that it was the adoption of the 
fixed repayment rate which decisively hastened the disintegration of the 
government’s rice program. From that point on, a groundswell of resistance 
began to mount, as many peasants became more resolute in their rejection 
of the repayment formula. Peasant opposition also centered upon the 
frequent delays in the delivery of inputs and the lack of variation in the 
content of the package. Although government administrators were prepared 
to improve their performance and introduce some variations in the packet 
contents, any significant move in this direction would have subjected 
government administrative structures to an inordinate strain. 


Since the bureaucracy was constrained from undertaking any major 
modification to satisfy these demands, field administrators had to employ 
a number of positive and negative inducements to secure peasant compliance. 
One positive inducement was frequently exercised when field officials 
ignored the new decree requiring a fixed repayment and based the rice 
collection on the old and more popular 1/6 formula. On the negative side, 
direct and overt compulsion was usually eschewed in favor of more subtle 
but equally effective methods. Thus, for example, official communication 
with peasants was frequently conducted in such a manner as to implicitly 
suggest that non-compliance would violate the intention of the program. 
In this manner, a member of the military or a district head might accompany 
the extension agent in a visit to a particular village, and their presence 
added considerable weight in securing peasant submission.?1 Nevertheless, 
by early 1970, many peasants were becoming quite steadfast in their opposi- 
tion to the government’s campaign. This frequently occurred in areas where 
members of the rural civil service balked at the rigid enforcement of an 
unpopular program. The increased opposition of local parliaments, political 
parties and the press, encouraged these officials to take a more critical 
stance vis-a-vis higher authorities, and with increasing frequency village 





*1These negative methods of overcoming peasant opposition had the effect of trans- 
forming the campaign’s ideological intent. Thus, formal proclamations heralded the 
Bimas program as an effort undertaken by the government to assist the peasant and 
improve his livelihood. In practice, however, the program was frequently presented to 
the peasant as an opportunity for him to assist the government. The entreaties included 
a variety of appeals which, if invoked, would hopefully transform peasant indifference 
or hostility into ay attitude of responsibility and support. 


The use of coercion to compel peasant compliance with government directives did not 
escape the attention of the survey team from the University of Padjadjaran. They 
expressed concern in their reports that the gevernment’s program, particularly in 
Central Java, where village administr@tion is somewhat more entrenched than in West 
Java, represented a return to the Dutch Culture System (“Cultuur Stetsel”) with the 
officialdom authoritatively compelling the peasant to comply with government in- 
structions. 
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heads and sub-district officers refused to support fully the government’s 
program. ` 

It was within this context of growing opposition that the central govern- 
ment moved to drastically alter its agricultural policies. By early 1970, it 
was apparent that rice yields were still less than expected and, as a conse- 
quence, many peasants persisted in their refusal to pay in full the fixed 
repayment demanded by the government. In some areas peasant intebtedness 
to the government was growing at an alarming rate and this constituted a 
source of great concern to many rural officials. In addition, the collection 
of the loans, whether in rice or money, continued to constitute a formidable 
logistics and management problem and corruption and waste continued to 
take a heavy toll. In short, the program remained a losing proposition both 
from a fiscal and political point of view.?? More alarming was the fact that 
an even higher level of underachievement could be anticipated in the near 
future. A massive amount of resources from internal as well as external 
sources had been expended in the rice production program and the full 
weight of the government bureaucracy had been brought to bear in its 
executive implementation. Nevertheless, the return simply did not equal this 
input and, short of some major policy change, there was little the govern- 
ment could do to improve the record of performance. Thus, on May 20, 
1970, an official announcement was made that President Suharto had decided 
to abandon the program and terminate the government’s relationship with 
the foreign firms.?® This decision ended another phase in Indonesia’s ill- 
fated attempt to achieve a rapid increase in rice production. 

With the sudden abandonment of this program the government was com- 
pelled to devise a new approach towards the agricultural sector. The attri- 
butes of a successor policy began to emerge in the summer of 1970, and 
a new program was well underway several months later. In many respects, 
the lessons learned from the past decade appear to have been integrated 
into the process of policy-making for the 1970s. In particular, many 
officials are now convinced that the packet formula suffered from a serious 
shortcoming in that its contents, whether measured in quantity or quality, 
frequently did not satisfy the needs of the peasant. Thus, the packet ap- 
proach has been replaced by a more flexible system which permits the 
peasant to select, within a maximum and minimum range, the quantity of 
fertilizer and type of seeds he desires. 


*2Ry early 1970, estimates from reliable sources indicated that the government had 
absorbed a loss of perhaps 10 billion rupiah in its post-1968 rice campaign. See 
Pikiran Rakjat, February 25, 1970, and Berita Yudha, February 28, 1870. 


*°Ths announcement occurred direcaly after a cabinet meeting when the Minister of 
Agriculture made a terse statement to the press conveying the President’s decision. 
The Minister cast the event in a positive light, indicating that after intensive study, the 
government had decided to undertake its own pfogram independent of external assis- 
tance. In his words, sufficient fiscal resources were available to finance the program and 
domestic institutions were now capable of functioning at a level consistent with plan 
targets. See Kompas, May 21, 1970. 
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Accompanying this change, some significant modifications have been 
undertaken in the déstribution of seeds and pesticides. First, the government 
wisely abandoned the efforts to distribute pesticides from the air and the 
peasant has regained full contro] over the allocation of this input through 
the use of hand-sprayers. Second, while many peasants resisted the use of 
IR5 and IR8 seeds, starting in 1970 the government began to make available 
its own miracle seeds. These strains were developed for use in Indonesia, 
and therefore promise to be more adaptable to the peculiar needs and 
conditions of agricultural production on Java as well as to consumer tastes. 


The advent of this new agricultural program represents an important 
turning point for public policy-making in Indonesia. During the 1960s, the 
role of the non-market mechanism constituted an important determinant 
in the government’s approach toward rural modernization. Thus, initiative 
for the adoption of new technologies in rice production was appropriated 
by the government and the peasant was expected to modify his behavior in 
accordance with directives emanating from an impersonal bureaucracy. The 
new post 1970 policy, however, constitutes at least a half-swing of the 
pendulum, for instead of being under the custody of an administrative hier- 
archy, the peasant is now accredited the role of a decision-maker. The 
incorporation of greater flexibility into the packet approach represents a 
partial restoration of the market mechanism, and subsumes the assumption 
that the peasant can effectively calculate a productive combination of inputs. 
The entire approach is implicitly predicated on the fact that, given the 
presence of certain economic incentives, the peasant will voluntarily take 
the initiative to increase his yields. 


The government’s new orientation towards rural modernization is also 
reflected in its current efforts at institutional reform. In this respect, the 
approach towards organizational change in Indonesia has gone full circle. 
In the early 1960s, indigenous institutions bore the full brunt of achieving 
higher production targets. The policy changes in 1968 shifted some of this 
responsibility to the foreign companies, but the recent program modifica- 
tions in 1970 constitute a return to the earlier dependence upon domestic 
institutions, and signifies a renewed confidence in their capacity to attain 
the plan targets. This optimism is associated with some recent changes in 
institutional practices, the direction of which reflects government efforts to 
employ market and economic incentives to stimulate peasant productivity.** 

Finally, the government has undertaken a massive effort to make its 
credit facilities more accessible to the rural areas, For example, village 
banks have been rapidly established throughout Java in order to con- 
veniently dispense credit to peasants. It is éntended that each of these units 


will be complemented by the presence in the village of a fertilizer retailer 
9 


"These institutional developments are most evident in the government’s efforts to 
improve the competitive marketing of fertilizer and the efforts to manipulate market 
rice prices in a manner consistent with peasant needs. 

® 
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and a villagé warehouse where peasants can deposit their rice during the 
peak of the harvest season and secure credit from the village bank for 
current living expenses. In the long run, it is envisaged that this matrix of 
‘institutions will eventually become a vital and integral part of village life, 
enjoying peasant support and participation. 

In summary, the medium of technological transfer has been shifting from 
coercive institutional intervention, in which the peasant was reduced to'a 
‘passive and dependent object of government aid, to a climate in which 
government policy reflects a more indirect and subtle attempt to foster 
peasant initiative in the process of economic growth. This new emphasis 
on the carrot rather than the stick will not allay the persistent administrative 
anxiety over the capacity to achieve the plan target of self-sufficiency in 
rice by 1973. In fact, the new strategy may be more exacting of the oficial- 
dom’s competency to cautiously orchestrate a complex set of policies. For 
example, the new strategy in rice production rests on the assumption that 
the government’s price support policy will have the effect of making it 
profitable for the peasant to increase production. The area of price controls 
on rice was sorely neglected in the 1960s and, therefore, government 
officials will be forced to rapidly acquire the skills and confidence necessary 
to undertake such a program in the 1970s. Apprehension about the future 
course of events is further heightened by the intrinsic nature of the low 
profile required of this more sophisticated approach to agricultural modern- 
ization. In the old program, officials could take some solace in their own 
self-initiated actions and even though these frequently stifled peasant initia- 
tive, the process did provide a false sense of security that something was 
being accomplished. These same officials must now hope that the presumed 
rewards of advanced technology will stir the peasant to cast his lot with 
the Green Revolution. 





GARY E. HANSEN is a Research Associate in the Technology and Development Insti- 
tute, East-West Center, Honolulu. 
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PROTEST MOVEMENTS po o 
IN JAPAN: 
A NEW POLITICS 


/ Yasumasa Kuroda* 


F very now and then a new style of politics emerges in a political culture. 
For example, we have observed among American youths the rise of active 
student politics on a large scale since the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley 
in 1964 and the advent of airplane highjacking by Palestinian commandos 
and others. One of the most noteworthy trends in Japanese politics today is 
the spectacular emergence of what the Japanese refer to as “jyūmin-undō” 
and “shimin-undo.” They refer to movements of the people, citizens, or 
residents who are interested in certain issues to the extent that they have 
formed organizations in order to get what they want. Today there are two 
or three thousand such organizations in Japan. This is an unprecedented 
event in its political history. The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
‘nature of these movements and to point out the significance of the move- 
ments to the politics of Japan in the future. 


The Asahi Janaru compiled a list of organizations and their addresses 
involved in these movements.* The table on page 948 is a summary of its 
listing. 

There are six characteristic dimensions of these groups. First of all, as 
can be seen in the table, the concerns of the people appear to be largely 
divided into two groups: man-made problems, i.e., pollution and the 
deteriorated state in which people are forced to live today;? and human 


*My attention has been called to an article entitled, “A New Era of Japanese Poli- 
tics: Tokyo’s Gubernatorial Election,” by Professor Tsurutani, which appeared in the 
May 1971 issue of the Asian Survey. Although his focus is on the Tokyo gubernatorial 
election, he points out the emergence of a new political style. The present paper 
focuses directly on the development of the new political style he discusses. Un- 
fortunately, I read the Tsurutani’s article after I completed the present article. 


'The Asahi Jänaru (The Asahi Weekly Journal), 13:16, April 23, 1971, pp. 45-62. 

*For a celebrated instance of the pollution case involving the death of 52 people, see 
“Death Flow from a Pipe.” Life. (June 2, 1972), pp. 74-84. Mercury pollution in the 
small village of Minamata on Kyushu has claimed many lives, and blinded and crippled 
many others. The giant Chisso Corpgration for whom many villagers work, is being 
charged with discharging industrial wastes into Minamata Bay, resulting in the con- 
tamination of fishing waters. Two representatives from the village were sent to the 

.N. Environmental Conference in Stockholm in June 1972. 
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Types of Organizations Numbers Listed 
1. Ecology Groups í © 412 (61%) 
a. Urban redevelopment 8 
b. Anti-Public enterprise e.g., airport, 
pipelines, highway construction 30 
c. Health e.g., drug, milk, etc. 38 
d. Preservation of natural and historical sites 38 
e. Researchers 20 
f. Anti-military base 33 
g. Anti-power plant 19 
h. Anti-building construction 8 
i. Ecology groups 69 
j. Garbage and sewage disposal 5 
k. Dust control 13 
l. Anti-offensive odors ll 
m. Anti-polluted water 20 
n. Anti-polluted ocean water 23 
o. Anti-polluted air 15 
2. Anti-War Groups l 134 (20%) 
3. Anti-Immigration Office 
(Org. to assist foreign residents in Japan) 37 (6%) 
4, Human (civil) Rights Groups 93 (13%) 
Total Number 676 


problems, including the question of peace and war. If the Asahi Jénaru list 
represents the total universe of these growing movements in Japan, the ratio 
of their concern is roughly three to two in favor of ecology groups. 

Secondly, many of these organizations are based in some community or 
regional area, and thus are largely local organizations. This may be due to 
the fact that environmental problems are often localized; for example, the 
Penke River in Hokkaido became polluted, after which an organization was 
formed to clean up the river. In recent gubernatorial and city elections, we 
have often observed an emerging phenomenon of cooperation between the 
Communist party and the Socialist party, which has led to the election of 
the Socialist candidate in such major cities as Kawasaki, Yokohama, Yoko- 
suka, Kamakura, Osaka, Fuji, and Tokyo. A key to the successful campaigns 
in Osaka, where the incumbent gubernatorial candidate who was responsible 
for the success of the 1970 Expo was defeated by an unknown constitutional 
historian, lies in the Socialist party’s decision to cooperate with the Com- 
munist party. The latter party has been campaigning hard under the general 
slogan of becoming a lovable Communist party. It is intéresting to note 
that the Communist party memBers make use of the old machine polities 
‘strategy. The Communist partye members aré known for their concern for 
local problems. They are just about the dhly party which pays attention to 
‘small but important problems of local residents who are faced with the day- 
to-day problems of living in the 20th century. 
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Thirdly, as Professor Akimoto aptly states, the movement is a national 
phenomenon taking place all over Japan.* Even though it is manifest in the 
form of local org&nizations, its impact is felt nationally. The emerging 
existence of these organizations and movements is attributed to the rapid 
and accelerated industrialization which took place in Japan after 1955. 
I would agree with this but I would consider it only as a necessary condi- 
tion for the phenomenal development of these movements. This leads me 
to the next point. 

Fourth, I would hypothesize that this represents the second stage of a 
growing democracy in Japan. The initial impetus to establish a democratic 
regime was given to the Japanese people through the Allied Powers in 1945. 
Now we are observing an incipient growth of grass-roots level democracy 
in Japan. What the Japanese observers have overlooked is the socio-psycho- 
logical dimension of political change. The Japanese people’s perception of 
problems had to change before they became indignant enough to participate 
in these movements. A survey conducted in March 1971 by the Shakai Chésa 
Kenkyiijyo shows that 42% of the citizens are willing to participate in a 
movement in their community, while only 29% would refuse to participate. 
This decade is not an era of non-involvement by any means. This change 
in perception of events around the people may have been caused by the well 
developed mass media in contemporary Japan. I would, therefore, look at 
these movements as a result of the people’s awakening accompanied by the 
phenomenal growth of Japan’s economy. 

Fifth, what appears to run through the entire movement is the spirit of 
anti-establishment. It is a form of resistance which in its origin is not 
intentionally political, but which has taken on political action. It is a new 
form of political participation hitherto unknown in the Japanese political 
history, at least in the sense that never before have so many citizens been 
involved in political movements on their own volition. Moreover, in contrast 
to the World War II period, no one is forcing anybody to participate in 
these movements, 

Sixth, it must be pointed out that these are not professional political 
associations with officers and staff members. As can be noted from the list 
of addresses of these organizations in the Asahi Jaénaru, many of them have 
their office in one of their members’ homes. It is an amateur political associa- 
tion growing naturally out of Japan’s growing economy. Furthermore, Pro- 
fessor Yokoyama notes that it is a movement of ordinary people who are 
faced with the real problems.* The movements are led by people of all ages, 
particularly over 30, often housewives and lay people as well as professional 
people of high education and income. This aspect of the movements dis- 
tinguishes them from the young student protest movements. 

+ 


. "Ritsuo Akimoto, Gendai-Toshi noeKenryoku-kozo, (Power Structure in Contempo- 
rary Japan), Tokyo: Aoki-Shoten, 197], pp. 263-282. 

‘Keiji Yokoyama, “Kono Wakitatsu Teik6 no Nami” (This Emerging Wave of Re- 
sistance), The Asahi Jadnaru, 13:16, April 23, 1971, pp. 41-45. 
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Lastly, these movements are characterized by the people who are willing 
to help themselves in order to improve their lives as manifested in an essay 
entitled, “We don’t depend on anyone” by a housewife. This essay appeared 
as one of the articles in Shimin Sanka (Citizens’ Participation) edited by 
Professor Matsushita.5 In this sense, an alliance between the Japan Socialist 
Party and the Japan Communist Party, on the one hand, and the protest 
movements, on the other hand, is not necessarily a permanent one. They 
need each other at this time in order for both to grow. 

The protest movements in Japan raise certain implications which need to 
be understood. For those of us who are interested in local government or 
community power structure, issue-oriented political activities are seen as a 
signal aspect of Japanese local politics. Anyone interested in the study of 
community power structure must reckon with the fact that different people 
are participating in different issues or areas of community decision-making. 
Issue-oriented mayors and governors backed by the Communist and So- 
cialist parties are winning seats in many elections at a local level. Whether 
or not this can extend to include politics at the national level is yet to be 
seen. But it is not likely that they can succeed in Diet elections at this time. 
One possible consequence of this new trend is that we might see a political 
system in which an increasing number of politicians at the local levels are 
progressive and issue-oriented, while the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party 
will continue to maintain its power at the national level; this may result 
in a widening of the cleavage between local and national governments. 

It will be interesting to see to what extent progressive mayors and 
governors, who are ideologically oriented, will adjust to issue-oriented 
politics. Basically what we are observing is not exactly an ideological move- 
ment. It is rather post-ideological politics directed at the prevention and 
solution of problems as they occur in any society. It is pragmatic politics. 
It is indeed ironical that the most ideologically oriented (at least sup- 
posedly), the Communists, are making the best use of the existing situation 
to increase their power. 

What we should not overlook in this regard is the role that the mass 
media is playing in Japan to dramatize the nature of pollution and other 
related problems. Environmental problems indeed are not limited to the 
United States. 

Although the roots of the movements lie largely in their dissatisfaction 
with the way in which the problems of pollution are handled and in the 
question of peace and war, as these participants become aware of their 
potential power to affect the scope of government activities, they will look 
further to the basic social structure which produced these problems. This 
may account for the success of prpgressive mayors and governors in recent 
elections. The re-election of a Socialist governor in Tokyo in April 1971 

® 

5Kei-ichi Matsushita, ed., Shimin Sanka (Citizens Participation), Tokyo: Téydkeizai 
Shinposha, 1971, pp. 91-111. 
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suggests that its citizens are willing to let an anti-establishment politician 
stay in power in spite of the,Prime Minister’s repeated plea to the people to 
vote for the LDP candidate. If the Socialist party fails to capitalize on these 
groups at this time, it is unlikely that it will gain sufficient votes to survive 
even as the major opposition party in Japan. 

As Akimoto has pointed out, ordinary citizens are beginning to realize 
the symbiotic relationship between large industries interested in continuing 
industrial expansion at the sacrifice of destroying nature, and the power 
structure, both at the local and the national levels, through their involve- 
ment in protest activities. Matsumoto, for instance, perceives of the protest 
movements as consisting of four basic elements, i.e., 1) industry, 2) national 
government bureaucracy, 3) local government administration, and 4) the 
people.® 

On the basis of the seven characteristic dimensions described above, I 
would offer an alternative model to that of Matsumoto. It would seem more 
useful to view the system as consisting of: (1) the government both at the 
local and national levels as being supported by the LDP and large industries; 
(2) the mass media and especially newspapers in Japan who play a critical 
role in reporting on government performance; (3) opposition parties con- 
sisting largely of the Socialist party, Democratic Socialist party, Komeité, 
and the Communist party; and (4) the people, some of whom are organized. 
The symbiotic growth of the Japanese government, industries and the LDP 
in recent years is now being challenged by emerging protest groups, who 
are joined by newspapers, which perceive of their role in Japanese society 
as that of being a critic of whoever is in power, in order to protect the public 
interest. A cogent explanation for the sudden increase in the number of 
protest movements is that the Japanese people are said to be the type of 
people who once having set their minds to something, will go all the way 
to accomplish what they perceive as their goals. They get excited and do a 
thorough job of whatever they start. This aspect of the national character 
may account for what appears to be a fortuitous emergence of numerous 
protest groups on the Japanese scene. Attempts are being made to develop 
some systematic method of explaining the growing protest movements, e.g., 
three papers, dealing with various aspects of the protest movements, were 
given at the annual meeting of the Japan Sociological Association in 1971. 
However, there seems to be little agreement among the authors as to the 
question of massive protest movements in Japan today. 

To be sure, this is not the first time we have observed the emergence of 
protest movements in Japan. There have always been rebellions and protests 
against authority. But what is new is that for the first time in the history 
of Japan the system is allowing people to do their own thing. Nearly 100% 
of the citizens participated in the World War II efforts. They voted. They 


‘Jiro Matsumoto, Nikon no Shakai Kaihatsu (Social Development in Japan), Tokyo: 
Fukumoto Shuppan, 1968, pp. 59-64. 
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were not necessarily forced by the authority to participate, but they certainly 
were encouraged. At the present time the government,*represented by the 
LDP, is hardly encouraging citizen participation in protest movements. The 
citizens are beginning to participate on their own initiative. Matsushita 
Kei-ichi begins his book entitled Shimin Sanka by saying that Shimin 
Sanka is beautiful and that it is for those who desire the growth of democracy 
from the ground up. 

This trend also seems to have its own Japanese quality about it. The 
Japanese have never experienced any revolution in the sense that Americans, 
Chinese, Egyptians, French, and Russians have. This development of the 
shimin undé has been spontaneous. The movement appears to be suf- 
ficiently basic and general that it may achieve what it normally takes a 
revolution to accomplish. Thus, in the long run what we are observing in 
Japanese politics may signify an important landmark toward the establish- 
ment of participatory democracy in Japan. 

If the present tendency continues and the LDP continues to suffer from 
national and international humiliation in the eyes of the Japanese public, 
this may lead to an alliance between the public and the opposition parties. 
How well the Socialist party and other opposition parties can utilize this 
golden opportunity will determine whether or not the protest movements 
will be successful. The mass media will cooperate with the movements in 
criticizing the government but will, however, remain independent because 
of their firm commitment to maintain non-partisan neutrality. My hypothesis 
is that the Japanese will continue to be active in their fight against pollution 
and war, which are essentially non-partisan in nature and origin. To what 
extent and in what ways can the existing opposition parties accommodate the 
demands of the protest groups and at the same time be able to maintain their 
party programs? How will the protest movements affect in the future the 
nature of local power structure as well as the national power structure? 
There have been a number of case studies reported by Japanese scholars, 
but what are lacking are some systematic ways to explain. and predict the 
future of protest groups in Japanese politics. What I offered in this paper is 
a model developed after the phenomenal growth of the movements has taken 
place. Whose theory could have predicted the mushrooming of protest groups 
in Japan today? What we are beginning to observe in Japanese politics 
today is not something we can explain by using Marxian models, as some 
do in Japan, the end of ideology hypothesis in post-industrialized societies, 
or any existing theoretical typologies or models, but we are in need of 
developing more relevant models of political systems thag are capable of 
predicting and explaining the guture of Japanese politics. 





YASUMASA KURODA is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University 
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RECENT SHIFT IN JAPANESE 
RIGHT-WING STUDENT MOVEMENTS: 
THE "MINZOKU-HA" STUDENTS 


/ Karl Dixon 


A significant change has occurred in the right-wing students’ movements 
in Japan which formerly devoted themselves to normalizing the chaotic 
campuses or to countering left wing activities. Their interest has shifted to 
a national reform movement based on the history and tradition of Japan.? 

To understand the significance of this change it is necessary to understand 
the nature of the movements prior to the shift. Right-wing students of the 
“old stripe,” to overstate the comparison somewhat, have harbored resent- 
ment against the leftists and their activities ever since the violent rallies at 
Haneda International Airport and around the Diet Building in 1960, These 
feelings were further inflamed by the series of subsequent violent left-wing 
student demonstrations—Haneda in October 1967 (to attempt to prevent 
Prime Minister Sato from going to Saigon); Sasebo in January 1968 (to 
protest the Enterprise port call); Oji, Tokyo in April 1968 (to protest 
against the opening of a U.S. field hospital); and joint demonstrations 
with farmers carried out repeatedly at Narita from February 1968 culminat- 
ing in three police deaths on September 16, 1971 (to protest the construc- 
tion of an international airport on that site).? The movements’ raison d’ 
etre was to counter these left-wing “outrages” and the goading from the left 
provided the foil for student support on the right. Without the leftists the 
rightists had few issues. 

Conservative and religious-affiliated students who had little interest in 
the student movement rose to “normalize” their campuses in the wake of 
the vehement struggle that started at Waseda University in 1966 and spread 
throughout the nation. These antiradical students may be placed at various 
points along the ideological spectrum—from center to right of center and 


"The principal authority for the arguments presented here concerning the recent 
change in the right-wing student movements is Minzoku-ha Gakusei Undé no Charyit 
(The Trend of nie Nationalistic Students’ Movgments), Koan Johé (Public Security 
Information), no. 213 (June 1971), pp. 82-91. Koan Johé is published by Shakai Undé 
Kenkyiikai, which is funded by the Public Secgrity Investigation Agency, the most 
authoritative source on such matters ingJapan. 


2See Hanji Kinoshita, “Uyoku, The Right Wing in Japan,” Contemporary Japan, 
XXIX:1 (September 1968), pp. 70-72 for a discussion of the effect of these events on 
the student right wing. 
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to extreme right. Therefore, as Kiyoaki Murata has maintained, it is not 
entirely correct to refer to them collectively as “rightists,” implying extrem- 
ism, or even “nationalists” in the context of thé prewar kokka shugi. They 
have called themselves the minzoku-ha—students of the racialist (Japanist) 
school or the nationalist faction. The minzoku-ha students themselves 
generally object to being identified with the prewar-type “rightists” and 
“nationalists” and maintain that the “genuine” rightist youths are usually - 
not university students. Perhaps the most important differentiation in 
practical terms, however, is simply that they are strangers to the kind of 
fanaticism that characterized the prewar nationalist youths. 

One of the representative minzoku-ha groups is Nihon Gakusei Domei, 
or in its shortened form, Nichigakudo (Japan Student Alliance) .‘ These 
were the students who opposed an antituition raise strike forced on the 
Waseda student body by the leftist radicals. The group is headed by Chair- 
man Hiromi Tamagawa, a Keio student, and as of April 1971 commanded 
a modest following of about 300 students throughout Japan, according to 
the Public Security Investigation Agency which maintains strict criteria in 
counting memberships.” A more liberal journalistic source was willing to 
credit the organization with about 1,500 activists in September 1971.° 

Its objectives are: (1) overthrow Zengakuren (meaning both the pro- 
Communist Party and extreme leftist factions); (2) destroy the Potsdam 
system and promulgate a Japanese-made constitution, the present constitu- 
tion being regarded as a consequence of Japan’s having accepted the terms 
of the Potsdam Declaration; (3) abrogate the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty 
and establish a self-reliant defense system; (4) regain the Russian-held 
northern territories; (5) stop ratification of the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty which it regards as being designed to ensure perpetual rule of the 
world by the U.S. and the Soviet Union; and (6) spread Mishima’s spirit 
and make the trial of the survivors of the affair not “just another criminal 
case” but an occasion for the nation to give thought to the “contradictions 
in the Constitution.” 

Nichigakudo is particularly adverse to prewar-style nationalism and 
identifies its basic ideology in one word as “neo-nationalism” (Shin-minzoku 


*See Kiyoaki Murata, “The ‘Minzoku-ha’ Students,” Japan Times, October 9, 1969, 

14, 
£ ‘For a recent account of the foundation and early development of Nichigakudo see 
Eisuke Otsuka, Uyoku Seinen wa Nani o Kangaeru ka? (What Do the Young Rightists 
Think?) , Eru Shuppansha, 1971, pp. 142-44. 

The information for this “as of April 1971” membership figure and those which 
follow was a chart compiled by the Public Security Information Agency so dated and 
titled Uhakei Shuyé Gakusei Dantai Ichiranhy6 (a Chart of Main Rightist Student 
Groups). 6 

See Gakusei Uyoku no ‘Yojin Massatsu? Gokuhj Risuto (Top-Secret List of Im- 
portant Personages to be Assassinafed by Rightist Students), Shiikan Posuto, Sep- 
tember 3, 1971, pp. 147-149 (hereafter Gakusei Yyoku). Although sensationalistic and 
unscholarly it provided up-to-date information which can be used in conjunction with 
other more reliable sources such as those published by or with the backing of the 
Public Security Investigation Agency. 
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shugi). Any such student organization is liable to receive overtures from 
such organizations as the Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) with offers of 
funds and other forms of batking. In fact the question of whether it should 
ally itself with the LDP resulted in the faction headed by the chairman, 
which favored the alliance, breaking away from the group and forming a 
separate one with identical name, slogans, and symbol as those of the “main 
-stream” group. The present leadership eschews all such temptations and 
refuses to be “used” by other conservative or rightist groups. 


Nichigakudo’s principal activities are lecture meetings and study sessions 
for students to which such anti-leftist speakers as writer Fusao Hayashi are 
invited. After the Mishima Incident the “main stream” faction organized an 
executive committee for a “Memorial Evening for Yukio Mishima” in 
cooperation with some forty individuals such as Hayashi and Yasunori 
Kawauchi who had been close to Mishima. About 3,500 people assembled 
for the event held at Toshima Public Hall on December 11, 1970. Subse- 
quently the Nichigakudo students decided to develop the mourning for 
Mishima into a movement to make the dead novelist’s spirit a national asset 
to be shared by ail, in the effort to restore the “true” Japan. A Mishima 
study group was started in February 1971 and the establishment of similar 
reading circles at universities and high schools has been promoted. The 
group’s main approach to augmenting membership is based on these small 
“circles” of students on each campus. As of April 1971, its membership 
was believed to be scattered among 40 university campuses. 

In September 1969 the “main stream” faction of Nichigakudo provided 
guidance in the organization of Zenkoku Kokusei Kyogikai (National 
Council of Senior High School Students) in order to recruit new members 
at this level. The first appeal for the organization was made about the end 
of July 1968 by then Chairman Shimon Yamamoto, a Waseda student.’ 
Their strength as of April 1971, according to the Public Security Investiga- 
tion Agency, was centered in Tokyo and Yamanashi Prefectures, with about 
100 students from 15 high schools. As of June 1971 there were several such 
organizations with a total membership of about 1,000.° All of them use 
strongly political slogans such as “Confront the New Left,” “Dissolve Nik- 
kyoso (Japan Teachers’ Union),” “Abolish the Occupation Constitution,” 
and “Recover the Northern Territories.” 

Another representative organization was formed on May 4, 1969-—Zen- 
koku Gakusei Jichitat Renraku Kyogikai or Zenkoku Gakkyo for short 
(National Liaison Council of Student Self-Governing Bodies), headed by 
Chairman Yoshida Ryoji, a Hokkaido University student.® The initial mo- 


*See Eisuke Otsuka, Kore ga Uyoku da (This ig the Right Wing), Eru Shuppansha, 
1970, p. 125 for an account of the fougding of the organization. 

8See Minzoku ha Gakusei Undo no Choryu, p. 89. 

"For a thorough account of the founding and early development of Zenkoku Gakkyo 
see Otsuka, Uyoku Seinen wa Nani o Kangaeru ka?, pp. 137-142. 
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mentum for Zenkoku Gakkyo reportedly came from a small group of students 
in Kyushu who at the time of the Enterprise port call at Sasebo in January 
1968, supported the visit and opposed the radical student protest movement. 
Sponsored by conservative elements and with the initiative taken by another 
minzoku-ha group, Seigakuren, Zenkoku Gakkyo was formed to control 
student associations on campuses and to mobilize student support behind 
conservative political causes. 

The organization originally consisted of gakusei kyogikai (student 
councils) groups which were formed on a campus by Seigakuren, the stu- 
dent arm of a religious organization called Seicho-no-Ie (House of Growth) 
and which aimed at taking over the official student self-government associa- 
tions. However, because of disputes which broke out among the students 
almost immediately, Seicho-no-Ie gradually withdrew monetary and other 
support from Zenkoku Gakkyo, with the result that Zenkoku Gakkyo, which 
claimed control of 20 student self-government organizations shortly after 
its formation, now controls only one. As of November 1971, Zenkoku Gakkyo 
formed student councils were said to be found in 50 universities throughout 
the country and had 300 active members. 

About 100 leaders of Zenkoku Gakkyo who graduated from their schools 
in March 1970 organized Nihon Seinen Kyogikai (Japan Youth Council) 
in order to continue their activities in the world outside their campuses and 
to extend a helping hand to those who have replaced them. Zenkoku Gakkyo 
has also extended its support “downward” giving organizational assistance 
to Zenkoku Kokosei Kyogikai Sorengo (General Federation of National 
Senior High School Students’ Councils). As of April 1971 this organization 
had five district organizations and 350 active members, according to the 
Public Security Investigation Agency. Nichigakudo and Zenkoku Gakkyo 
have been singled out here for detailed treatment in an attempt to describe 
the essential characteristics of all of the 24 major “minzoku-ha” student 
organizations and the movements. Some generalizations and conclusions 
will be made about the movements as a whole, the problems they face, and 
the way in which they seem to be headed. 

The minzoku-ha students had considerable success in winning the sympa- 
thy of the majority non-pori (non-political or indifferent) students but when 
the campus furor calmed down they found that their principal slogan, 
“normalize the schools,” was no longer that relevant. Out of their groping 
for a theme for their movement in the 1970’s emerged the ideology of the 
minzoku-ha. However, their intensive inquiry into national reform ideologies 
and espousal of political positions such as support for constitutional revision 
and autonomous defense brought forth differences of opiniow that have pre- 
vented the unification and consolidation of the minzoku-ha students into a 
single national organization. Tye most significant effect of this splintering 
tendency has been the dissolution of Zenko¥u Gakusei Dantai Kyogikai (The 
National Council of Students Organization), which was composed of six 
organizations. 
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The basic ideological stands of all of the minzoku-ha student organiza- 
tions can be summarized as follows: (1) anticommunism and support for 
“neo-racism” to be differenfiated from the prewar “ultranationalism;” (2) 
disapproval of the present constitution; (3) advocacy for abrogation of 
the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty and for Japan’s possession of its own means 
of defense; and (4) advocacy for the return to Japan of the former northern 
territories. Their common program covers these basic points but they also 
have important differences of opinion and interpretation. In the case, for 
example, of the constitution, Nichigakudo is demanding revision—or still 
better an entirely new constitution—maintaining that the “present constitu- 
tion is merely a basic law of occupation” and that a “Japanese constitution 
should be drafted by the Japanese for the Japanese.” Seigakuren (Students 
Associations), on the other hand, demands the revival of the prewar Meiji 
Constitution. Moreover, with respect to the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, 
Seigakuren’s stand is that it is not “realistic” to demand its immediate 
abrogation, although it must be scrapped someday, while Nichigakudo’s 
stand demands its “immediate abrogation.” 

‘Despite this tendency towards division which has always been endemic 
in both right-wing and left-wing organizations, the ‘minzoku-ha’ student 
organizations that have blossomed since 1966 have managed so far to con- 
tinue their activities despite some splits and loss of members. This is in 
distinct contrast to the pre-“minzoku-ha” rightist student organizations of 
the early 1960’s which typically appeared and then folded within a short 
time. “Minzoku-ha” movement zeal remains high and new organizations con- 
tinue to mushroom despite the inactivity of the leftists on campus. 


The Mishima Incident in particular inspired them and recharged their 
energies—‘“the intense signal of dawn for the minzoku-ha students” and 
“the pioneering achievement that opened the way for the Showa Restora- 
tion” in their own words.?° Using the incident as a rallying cry, they stepped 
up their movement to revise the constitution. Moreover, the incident for a 
while smoothed over the competition and antagonisms within the move- 
ment. Representatives of six major groups of “minzoku-ha’ students held a 
conference in Tokyo in June 1971 and agreed to carry out united front 
campaigns. The six were: Gakujundo (Student Purity Association); Zen- 
koku Gakkyo; Nihon Gakusei Kaigi (Japan Student Council); Nihon 
Gakusei Sorengo (Allied Association of Japanese Students) ; Tokyo Nihon- 
Shugi Gakuset Rengo (Tokyo Association of Nipponism Students) ; and the 
Kanda faction of Nichigakudo.71 They agreed to a unified campaign against 
ratification of the nuclear nonproliferation treaty. However, the united front 
has been dissélved subsequently, and the six organizations are now grouped 
together in a looser relationship—the Ban-Kakubo Toitsu Sensen (Anti- 
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10“ Minzoku-ka Gakusei Und no Choryit,” p. 83. 


See “Student ‘Hawks’ United Against Nuclear Accord,” Mainichi Daily News, June 
3, 1971, p. 4. 
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NPT United Front)—in which each group continues to do its own thing. 
For example, the Association of Nipponism students campaigns for the pas- 
gage in the Diet of the Yasukuni Shrine bill while the Zenkoku Gakkyo calls 
for the continued recognition of the Taiwan regime as the legal government 
of China. 

The Tokyo Association of Nipponism Students has talked about attempt- 
ing to mediate between the “main stream” faction of Nichigakudo, Zenkoku 
Gakkyo, and Nihon Gakusei Kaigi. If the “main stream” faction of 
Nichigakudo should decide to join forces with the Anti-NPT United Front, 
the front will consist of the bulk of the “minzoku-ha” students that play 
leading roles at present. If their narrow factionalism can be overcome it is 
possible that their joint struggle posture will spread to other issues that they 
share in common, and their nationally organized strength will be enhanced. 


Eisuke Otsuka, a journalist who has written a series of books on the right 
wing, commented in a weekly magazine on the rightist students’ feeling of 
crisis as expressed in the Zenkoku Gakusei Shimbun, which is published by 
Zenkoku Gakkyo: “They keenly feel,” Otsuka averred, “the necessity to 
take action in response to such events as the changing relations between 
Japan and Taiwan, revaluation of the yen and slackened economic growth, 
the expansion and growth of the JCP, and the new left radicals’ strategic 
escalation since the Asian situation began to shake as a result of President 
Nixon’s visit to Communist China.”!* Otsuka further speculated on their 
reverting to pre-World War II form with a “Hitori [tts” (One Man, One 
Dead) policy, a commonly used slogan of the rightist students which is 
characteristic of the old right.1® “It is possible that individual members of 
recognized nationalist organizations or sympathizers rather than the organi- 
zations themselves will start employing terroristic and radical methods,” 
Otsuka felt. “They are concerned only with well known personages and will 
target on, for example, Aiichiro Fujiyama in connection with the Japan- 
China question, Ota Kaoru in connection with the labor problem rather than 
Sohyo’s incumbent chairman, Tetsuzo Fuwa of the JCP without regard to 
his standing within the party, and Satoshi Kitakoji from the leftist 
radicals.”14 

The author’s own impression is that no such incidents will occur. Much 
of the right-wing rhetoric about one steadfast and virtuous man or several 
such men being able to move mountains is designed to give members an 
inflated sense of their own importance and to avoid coming to grips with 
the fact that they really haven’t had much impact upon society. Their frustra- 
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“Quoted in “Gakusei Uyoku,” pp. 147.148. 

t3Nisshō Inoue, Gokokudan (Natior®l Protection Corps) leader and former leader of 
the Ketsumeidan (Blood Pledge Corps) which Assassinated Finance Minister Inoue 
and Mitsui director Baron Dan in 1932, even went so far as to title his memoirs pub- 
lished in 1953 Hitori Issatsu (One Man, One Killing). 


4“Cakusei Uyoku,” p. 148. 
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tion is not so acute, however, as to cause it to boil over in the forseeable 
future as it has in the case of the extreme left wing. 

Those eruptionsmost resently the string of sensational exploits of the 
Rengo Sekigun (United Red Army) such as the April 1970 hijacking of a 
Japan Air Lines to Pyongyang by nine members, the February 1972 
last-ditch stand of five of their terrorists with a woman hostage in a 
Karuizawa lodge, the exposure of the lynching of 14 of their own members 
in a bloody purge, and the Tel Aviv Airport bloodbath perpetrated by three 
Red Army fanatics on May 30, 1972—-born out of frustration in being un- 
able to tinder a revolution in Japan, have revolted and shamed the entire 
Japanese nation. In such an atmosphere right-wing organizations know that 
any violence on their part would be counter-productive to say the least. 

Of course, Arthur Bremer-like attacks can happen anywhere and no 
“mizokuha” group can vouchsafe that no such twisted individual will not 
take its “Hittori Itto” slogan to heart and act upon it. But the last thing 
such groups want right now is such an attack as the one made on Governor 
Wallace. They are delighted with the current disrepute of the extreme left 
in Japan and have no desire to share in it. 

And, of course, the “minzokuha” students are not as frustrated as their 
countrymen on the extreme left because they are not running into a brick 
wall of resistance from the people; there are qualities in the Japanese 
national character which are responsive to their appeal. There is a wide- 
spread nostalgia for the “good old days” in Japan, of which Corporal 
Yokoi’s return after 28 years in the Guam jungle was an uncomfortable 
reminder, and a desire, especially in rural areas, for strengthening tradi- 
tional social patterns and for revival of patriotism among young people. 

The rightist student organizations’ call for a return to the observance of 
time-honored national traditions is completely indigenous in inspiration and 
appealing to those Japanese who long for a sense of cultural security and 
continuity. “Minzokuha” students capitalize on this feeling and they and 
their rightist elders, who are currently trying to back away from their 
association in the public mind with gangsters, are placing emphasis on an 
inward-looking type of nationalism which has replaced the dynamic, ex- 
pansive sentiment of pre-war days. This approach meshes well with public 
sentiment and the author rates their prospects for continued existence and 
growth following the post-university struggle slump as good if they can 
continue to eschew violence. 





KARL DIXON is a graduate student in Political Science at Florida State University. 


ANTICIPATION, DISASTER, AND 
VICTORY: INDIA 1962-71 


/ Steven A. Hoffmann* 


I n the space of nine years (1962-71) India has experienced both demoral- 
izing military defeat and exhilarating armed victory. Certainly the debacle 
along the border with the Chinese in 1962, and the achievements of the 
1971 war with Pakistan are not unrelated. The massive effort to increase 
Indian military capacities which followed the 1962 affair is a fact which 
must be part of any explanation of the December 1971 conflict. Yet the 1962 
defeat was caused, in part, by certain psychological practices carried on by 
the Indian decision-makers in the years and months immediately prior to 
the border war. It is our purpose to describe what these were, and raise the 
question of whether Indian efforts to deal with them after 1962 can help to 
account for their recent military achievement. 


PREDICTION-SCHEME PATTERNS AND FOREIGN Poticy DECISIONS 


There is a particular frame of mind which foreign policy decision-makers 
can be said to acquire while attempting to anticipate the future actions of 
an opposing country. This we will call the prediction-scheme pattern. Three 
different kinds of components go to make up that pattern: (1) predictions— 
propositions (i.e. factual assertions made consciously or unconsciously) 
which describe the kinds of harmful behavior which the other side is thought 
likely to engage in, despite the absence of provocation from one’s own side, 
and the limits that the other side is likely to impose upon its harmful be- 
havior, if there is no provocation from one’s own side; (2) expectations— 
propositions which describe the various consequences (or results), both 
direct and indirect, which one’s own actions are likely to produce; (3) be- 
lie/s—propositions which serve to explain why the other party will be pre- 
pared to restrict its own harmful activity. 


*This article is based on a larger study of the psychological digension of India’s 
China decision-making in the 1959- S7 period. It js partly based on interviews wìth Indian 
officials and military personnel, whd were either active in policy-making during this 
period, or were close observers of itẹ Unpublished documents are also used. The author 
was in India during 1966 and returned briefly ig 1967. 

*The term and concept are adaptations from the “prediction-scheme” concept found 
in Roger Sisson and Russell Ackoff, “Toward a Theory of the Dynamics’ of Conflict,” 
Peace Research Society, Papers, 5 (1966) : 191. 
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Errors in Prediction-Scheme Patterns: There are certain practices which 
can prevent decision-makers from adopting a prediction-scheme pattern 
which reflects the basic structure of the real situation they are facing. But 
before outlining these practices, it should be pointed out that persons inter- 
preting bits and pieces of information, which is sometimes all that intelli- 
gence agencies, foreign services and general staffs can gather, may not have 
enough unambiguous material in their possession to enable them to distin- 
guish the important indicators of the opponent’s intent from the meaningless 
“noise.” This is why observers like ourselves should refrain from pointing 
to signs which decision-makers failed to heed. Hindsight can supply a pat- 
tern to scattered and disparate information particles, when such a pattern 
could not have been easily discernible beforehand. 


Nevertheless, decision-makers can be criticized for engaging in a variety 
of practices which tend to render prediction-scheme patterns both mislead- 
ing and dangerous.” One of these is “wish-fulfillment,” and we would define 
this as the formulation of expectations, predictions, and beliefs which sup- 
port highly valued goals and policies. This is more than the human tendency 
to inflate the probability of a desired event/result occurring, and deflate 
the probability estimates attached to unwanted events or results. Instead we 
are speaking of favored resulis or events being considered matters of near 
certainty, while undesired outcomes/events are either considered unlikely 
or are thought to be impossible, despite information which indicates the in- 
accuracy of this thinking. It is the extreme degree of perceptual distortion 
that is the notable feature here, rather than the fact of the distortion itself. 

Another such practice is “pretending.” This is a form of “wish-fulfillment” 
wherein decision-makers adopt the belief that a particular problem has been 
solved, when in fact it has not been solved. Unrealistic expectations are then 
based on that belief. 

There is also a practice which has been called “conceptual failure.” It in- 
volves failure to imagine or speculate about unorthodox courses of action 
which the opponent:can adopt. Predictions and expectations which should 
be part of a prediction-scheme pattern can be wholly absent because of 
“conceptual failure.” The fact that, prior to June 1950, American decision- 
makers failed to predict that the U.S. might have to fight a limited war in 
Korea with a Soviet proxy (North Korea), rather than engage in a global 
war in which Korea would be of little strategic significance, can possibly be 
explained in this fashion. Somewhat similar to “conceptual failure,” but 
distinct from it, is the unjustified projection of past experience into the 
future. Decision-makers may fail, despite the existence of a wholly new 
situation, to regonsider those predictions and expectations which are derived 
from past events, and the beliefs upon whigh those other prediction-scheme 


-- ®Those practices called “wish-fulfillment,” “pretending,” “conceptual failure,” and 


“no other alternatives” thinking, are described in Joseph DeRivera, The Psychological 
Dimension of Foreign Policy (Columbus, Ohio: Merrill Publishing Co., 1968), pp. 71, 
78-9, 66-9. We have modified DeRivera’s reasoning somewhat. 
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elements are based. This becomes especially likely when presently obsolete 
prediction-scheme components were thought to have been confirmed by past 
episodes, and seemingly provided success and,gratification for one or more 
of the decision-makers on those occasions. 


Sull another practice which leads to the retention of inappropriate pre- 
diction-scheme elements, despite challenges by new events and information, 
is found when decision-makers perceive themselves as being within a “no 
other alternative” situation. Here additional erroneous predictions, expecta- 
tions, and beliefs can be adopted as well. When decision-makers feel there 
is just one alternative which must be made to work, there is a certain emo- 
tional force present which inhibits the search for more realistic prediction- 
scheme components, components which might testify to the unworkability 
of the alternative or policy-in-force. 


Operating in conjunction with the other practices described above are 
practices which prevent new and/or accurate pieces of information from 
upsetting accepted expectations, predictions, and beliefs. One way in which 
dissonant information can be discounted is to keep it in the form of bits 
and pieces, rather than place those bits in an overall pattern which would 
make the dissonance more salient. Another way is to stress some of the in- 
formation “bits,” and not others, when evaluating material received from 
intelligence agencies and other sources. The simple refusal to believe cer- 
tain conclusions drawn from available information by subordinate agencies 
or other decision-makers also permits the retention of prediction-scheme 
components, 


Finally we might mention as a practice which produces error within pre- 
diction-scheme patterns the tendency of subordinates to avoid contradicting 
the cherished notions of their superiors. This is done either consciously, un- 
consciously, or in a way which mixes the two. Since there are certain career 
rewards and costs associated with conveying both raw and interpreted in- 
formation upwards through the hierarchical channels of an organization, 
there is always the possibility that expectations, beliefs, and predictions 
within an organization will be shaped to some extent by the known biases 
and commitments of the top-level decision-makers. 


THE INDIAN PREDICTION-SCHEME PATTERN IN 1962 


Elements Created Prior to the Crisis: The pattern of prediction-scheme 
elements which the Nehru Government relied upon during the autumn crisis 
of 1962 was formed in large part between the autumn of 1959 and the sum- 
mer of 1962. A number of components of that pattern remained rather con- 
stant after the beginning of the Sino-Indian cold war in 1939.3 Of these the 
most crucial were: (1) the expectation that a hostile relationship between 
India and China would persis, for an indefinite period of time, whatever 
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*See my “The China Decisions of the Indian Government, 1959-62: A Social-Psycho- 
logical Interpretation,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1971, pp. 628-85. 
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the. Indian efforts which might be made to resolve it; (2) the prediction 
that the Chinese would stage small-scale intrusions into disputed border areas 
arid seize some pieces of territory, having already done both of these things 
in the autumn of 1959; (3) the expectation that the Chinese would eventually 
be pressured by Indian firmness, by world opinion, and by the diplomatic 
isolation which Indian efforts had helped to promote into accepting India’s 
point of view concerning the border; (4) the prediction, made with con- 
viction by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Defence Minister V. K. 
Krishna Menon, that there would be no Chinese attempt to invade India 
within the foreseeable future—a view not shared by all of their important 
advisors; (5) the prediction, also made by Nehru and Krishna Menon but 
not all regular advisors, that the Chinese would not respond violently to 
limited Indian provocation; (6) Prime Minister Nehru’s belief that the 
Chinese were rational enough to know that a war with India would even- 
tually involve the great powers and lead to a world war, and his prediction 
that they would not want to trigger this; (7) the prediction made by Krishna 
Menon that China, as a socialist and Asian state, would not attack another 
state which posed no threat; (8) the belief, also not shared by all persons 
intimately associated with the formulation of policy, that China’s leaders 
were highly conscious of world opinion, and the prediction that they were 
therefore unlikely to commit open aggression; and (9) the belief that the 
Chinese ‘were finding themselves restricted in what they could do externally 
by various internal difficulties, including (at different times) the failure 
of the “Great Leap Forward,” floods, poor harvests, and the Chinese efforts 
to subjugate Tibet in the wake of the Tibetan rebellion of 1959. 

There were also: (10) the prediction that the Chinese would not want to 
arouse the Soviet Union by invading India; (11) the expectation that In- 
dian efforts to defend the Western Sector, or Ladakh region, of the Sino- 
Indian border against a full invasion would not be successful if, contrary 
to Indian thinking, the Chinese did invade; and (12) the expectation that 
Indian defensive efforts in the so-called Eastern Sector, or NEFA (North 
East Frontier Agency) frontier would be effective in repulsing a Chinese 
attack there. Ladakh and NEFA were the parts of the border which had be- 
come the chief subjects of the Sino-Indian dispute. 

Some of these prediction-scheme elements were the outgrowth of psycho- 
logical practices described above. One such practice was “conceptual failure” 
—failure to imagine unorthodox forms of behavior in which the opponent 
can engage. The kind of action that the Chinese took in the autumn of 1962— 
a sudden massive raid designed to defeat Indian frontier forces, followed 
by a unilateralewithdrawal by most Chinese troops to their earlier positions* 
—was apparently never predicted or expa@eted by Indian decision-makers. 
Instead they thought in terms of the Chingse having only two alternative 
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‘The Chinese did not withdraw to their status quo ante bellum control line in the 
Western sector, but remained on their claim line there. But the loss of territory for 
India was small, and the terrain had never been fully controlled by the Indians anyway. 
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methods available to them by which they could inflict military damage on 
India: large scale invasion for the purpose of occupying.wery sizeable pieces 
of territory; and the continued harassment and infiltration into disputed 
zones by Chinese patrols and posts. The first method would not be used, 
Nehru predicted, because it would be blatant aggression and thereby arouse 
world opinion and because the Chinese knew it would eventually lead to 
world war. The second method was already being used by the Chinese and 
would probably remain the major threat which India faced on the northern 
border. 


Another practice involved here was “pretending.” This was defined earlier 
as a form of “wish-fulfillment” which involves decision-makers’ permitting 
themselves to believe that no problem exists because it has already been 
solved, when in fact that problem has not been dealt with properly. Concern- 
ing the Indian defensive posture in NEFA, we have noted the Indian expec- 
tation that NEFA would be kept out of Chinese hands in the event of an 
invasion. But the fact was that Indian defenses in NEFA were never ade- 
quate, nor did Indian decision-makers ever seriously undertake to make 
them so. Military contingency plans which should have made this sector 
secure were not implemented. 


The first contingency plan considered by Army Headquarters in New 
Delhi, and by the Defence Ministry (although apparently not by Krishna 
Menon personally), was offered in autumn of 1959, Its author was the officer 
in charge of Eastern Command* (a military zone which covered the northern 
border from Uttar Pradesh to Burma, as well as the eastern border with Pak- 
istan, and Nagaland), Lieutenant General S. P. Thorat. Thorat’s paper re- 
commended that an “inner line” defense be adopted, with the major Indian 
defensive positions to be placed at tactical strong points deep within NEFA, 
rather than in the high ranges close to the border. An invading Chinese army 
would thus be forced to stretch their supply lines over those ranges and would 
arrive at the Indian line at a distinct disadvantage. It is not clear whether 
Thorat’s plan was seriously considered, but a rather similar proposal was 
put forward and adopted in early 1960 by the Chief of the General Staff 
(his was then the second most important post in the Indian Army), Lt. Gen. 
L. P. Sen. This plan envisaged a front line of “flag flying” posts on the NEFA 
border (also called the McMahon Line) to serve as symbols of territorial 
possession and as warning beacons, and two other lines farther back. The 
second line was to resist a Chinese invasion and slow it down, while the last 
line would stop the Chinese and render them open to counter-attack once 


additional Indian forces arrived.® = 
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“Hereafter the term Eastern Commander will be ueed to designate the officer holding 
this post, even though it is not his official tigle. Similarly we shall describe as the 
Western Commander that officer who was General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, West- 
ern Command. 

From unpublished documents and informants. See also Neville Maxwell, India’s China 

War (New York: Random House, Pantheon Books, 1970), pp. 390-93; and also Lorne 
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But the Sen plan could not be followed. Too few troops were allotted to 
NEFA (partly because of the rebellion in Nagaland) to make the plan work- 
able. Instead, a “Defence Line” was created with the soldiers of two brigades 
of the Indian Fourth Division spread out along an east-west line of strong 
points. Judging from an Indian Army document seen by this writer, most of 
these positions seem to have been farther forward than those specified by 
Thorat and Sen, and did not allow for a defense-in-depth to the extent that 
earlier planning had called for. But they had the advantage of being more 
effective against Chinese incursions and infiltration, this being the Chinese 
action predicted at the time. 


‘There were several reasons for the scarcity of troops available for NEFA. 
Foremost was the failure to increase the size of the Army according to ex- 
pansion plans drawn up in January 1961, and the fact that sufficient funds 
were never allocated for the purpose. A critical bottleneck in the expansion 
program was the inability of Indian defense production to supply the equip- 
ment needed for Indian troops. The rate of development of the defense in- 
dustries, nearly all of which were in the public sector, had been slowed by 
difficulties which Krishna Menon experienced within the Defence Ministry, 
the armed services, and with other ministries. As the leading advocate of 
domestic defense production, the Defence Minister had problems involving 
technological backwardness in India, bureaucratic inertia, and antagonisms 
created by his own prickly personality. His high standing with Nehru could 
not protect him from all this. The situation was further complicated by the 
fact that the Army was engaged in a modernization plan, and was therefore 
not prepared to recommend increased production of obsolete equipment 
types. Nor were Nehru and Krishna Menon prepared to spend precious for- 
eign exchange to purchase modern weapons and logistical equipment from 
foreign countries, believing as they did that foreign suppliers were bound to 
be politically motivated and unreliable. ‘Not only did this restrict the size of 
the Army, but it also condemned it to fight the well-equipped Chinese in 1962 
with outmoded equipment of all kinds.® 


A substantial and prolonged effort to make Nehru and Krishna Menon 
aware of Army problems was made by the two officers who assumed the top 
command positions in the spring of 1961. These were Lieutenant General 
P. N. Thapar, the C.0.A.S. (Chief of Army Staff—highest position in the 
Army), and the C.G.S. (Chief of the General Staff) Lt. Gen. B. M. Kaul. But 
these warnings, given mostly by Kaul, seem to have been too general in 
nature to make Nehru and Krishna Menon look squarely at the state of NEFA 
defenses, and vere dismissed as instances of alarmism and special pleading 
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Kavic, India’s Quest for Security” (Berkeley and €os Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1967), pp. 88-9. 

*This paragraph drawn from unpublished Indian Army documents; and from B. N. 


Mullik, My Years with Nehru, The Chinese Betrayal (Bombay: Allied Publishers, 1971), 
pp. 541, 549-51; and Kavic, ibid., p. 89. 
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by the military brass.” It was not that the political leaders were unwilling to 
admit that the northern border was vulnerable, since weakness in Ladakh 
was a commonly accepted fact. But the COAS dnd CGS do not seem to have 
been determined enough to force their superiors to recognize that defending 
NEFA was a severe problem, and Nehru and Krishna Menon would not 
concede this on their own.® 

Certainly one factor to be emphasized in explaining why the Prime Minis- 
ter perceived the NEFA defense picture the way he did was his strong com- 
mitment to economic development and his reluctance to spend scarce re- 
sources on defense. Conflict between two values—economic development and 
national security—was being resolved by the “pretending” device.® 


Bat the military leaders, too, engaged in a form of “pretending” before 
(and after) the time of the Chinese attack. They constantly expected that 
more troops, better equipment, and an improved border logistical system 
would solve defense problems, not only in NEFA, but in Ladakh as well, 
This is what was stressed in their protests to the Government before the crisis 
of 1962, and in their actions during it. But despite possession of intelligence 
information which described the infiltration and envelopment tactics pre- 
ferred by the Chinese army when engaged in war, the tactical thinking of 
Army Headquarters was strictly conventional.?° In 1962, the Indian Army 
tried to fight battles in fixed positions and along the roads, while being out- 
flanked and outmaneuvered by the Peoples Liberation Army. 

More Indian “pretending” may have developed in the year immediately 
prior to the 1962 war, with the start of the so-called “forward policy” of the 
Nehru Government. This was a program of setting up small weak Army posts 
in those parts of Ladakh which had not yet been occupied by either side, and 
was instituted in November 1961 in response to what was perceived to be a 
similar effort by the Chinese. The Indian program also involved the station- 
ing of additional posts along the McMahon Line in NEFA. As Indian and 
Chinese troops came into close proximity to one another in Ladakh during 
the spring of 1962, the “forward policy” of each side came to include tactics 
designed to harass and intimidate the others posts and patrols. 


"According to the Director of the Indian Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses, 
improper Army planning practices were largely responsible for the lack of specificity 
in the presentations made to Nehru and Krishna Menon. These might be considered an 
additional factor. K. Subrahmanyam, “Neville Maxwell’s War—2,” The Hindustan Times 
(New Delhi) , October 25, 1970. 

êThere is a psychological process known as “shuttling” which might also have been 
operative here. It consists of shifting back and forth among several arguments in order 
to justify a course of action or inaction, although the arguments are not entirely mutually 
supporting. In this case Nehru and Krishna Menon may have told themselves that, in 
the unlikely event the Chinese did atack, NEFA defenses were adequate. Yet when 
made dimly aware by the generals that these defenses were inadequate, they may have 
again reassured themselves by predicting that there would be no Chinese attack. See 
DeRivera, The Psychological Dimension of Foreign Policy, pp. 128-29. 

*Informant information, 1966-67. See also Hoffman, “The China Decisions of the Indian 
Government,” pp. 395-6. - 

10Mullik, The Chinese Betrayal, pp. 294-96, 375-76. 
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One additional expectation to which ‘Nehru gave voice at this time was 
that although Indian forces could not yet protect Ladakh from invasion, 
these troops would make a successful Chinese invasion difficult.1! This was 
at variance with the facts, since the creation of the forward posts had spread 
Indian troops out and made their position weaker than before, despite the 
recent induction of some reinforcements into the area. Provision had origi- 
nally been made to station larger bases and concentrations of troops behind 
the “forward policy” posts, so as to support them in case of emergency. But 
Army Headquarters implemented the “forward policy” without attempting 
to create this supportive system. Some writers have maintained that Nehru 
did not know of this change in plan,!* while a knowledgeable military in- 
formant has given the opinion that the Prime Minister did know. Only if the 
second surmise is accurate can we accuse Nehru of “pretending” that La- 
dakh’s defenses against invasion had been strengthened. 

Since the “forward policy” also applied to NEFA, the implementation of 
the program there (in April 1962) did lead to additional “pretending” so 
far as NEFA was concerned. Nehru and Krishna Menon still believed NEFA 
defenses to have the necessary basic strength. But here, too, Indian military 
units (and border police detachments) were placing many of their men in 
small, isolated, and militarily untenable positions, and the Indian ability to 
protect this frontier from invasion was actually growing weaker. 

Several other prediction-scheme elements were associated with the “for- 
ward policy,” and these too were carried into the autumn 1962 crisis, One 
new expectation held that the Chinese would not openly attack an Indian 
post, while another asserted that the Chinese would not react violently to 
Indian harassment of Chinese posts. Events in the spring of 1962 seemed to 
confirm these expectations, and the Nehru Government reaped considerable 
satisfaction from the apparent success of its current policies in Ladakh.*? 
The Director of the Intelligence Bureau allegedly authored these expecta- 
tions,1* but changed his mind in May or June 1962. On the basis of newly 
acquired information, he then came to expect that the Chinese would attack 
Indian forward positions in Ladakh some time during the autumn.?® The 
DIB has claimed that Nehru and Krishna Menon took his assessment serious- 


Nehru publicly expressed this view. India, Ministry of External Affairs, Prime Min- 
ister on Sino-Indian Relations, Vol. 1 (Indian Parliament), pt. 2 (New Delhi: External 
Publicity Division, 1963), p. 110. 

123Maxwell, India’s China War, pp. 223-24, Subrahmanyam, The Hindustan Times, 
October 25, 1970. 


18Informant information, July-August 1966, and see Nehru’s statement in India, Parlia- 
mentary Dé&ates (Rajya Sabha), June 20, 1962. 


“Unpublished documentary information. See also Maxwell, India’s China War, p. 221. 
The Intelligence Bureau (IB) is India’s civilian intelligence agency, located within the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. Its Director until 1965 was B. N. Mullik (some writers spell 
the name Malik), a former police officer who is reputed to have usually enjoyed consider- 
able influence over the thinking of the Prime Minister. 


_ *Mullik, The Chinese Betrayal, p. 330. Apparently confirmed by Subrahmanyam, 
“Neville Maxwell’s War,” The Hindustan Times, October 18, 1970. __ 
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ly, but this is contradicted by nearly all the evidence pertaining to their sub- 
sequent expectations and behavior. Instead the evidence points to “wish- 
fulfillment” thinking by these two men, among others. 

Intelligence Director Mullik continued to be apprehensive of an attack on 
Ladakh, and during the summer of 1962 he passed along additional infor- 
mation, some of which indicated trouble for NEFA as well. One IB report 
suggested that Pakistan might try to take advantage of an Indian border war 
with the Chinese. On September 7, Mullik issued an alert concerning Chinese 
offensive preparations against NEFA, Ladakh, and against Sikkim (a semi- 
sovereign Himalayan principality, controlled in foreign affairs and defense 
matters by India.) +° But neither Nehru and Krishna Menon, the Ministry of 
External Affairs, nor Army Headquarters took Mullik’s expectations seri- 
ously, at least partly because he was saying what they did not want to hear.17 

Prediction-Scheme Elements Created During the 1962 Crisis: To the sur- 
prise of the political leaders and Army Headquarters, the Chinese attacked 
on October 20, 1962. But the autumn 1962 crisis commenced on September 
8, when the Chinese crossed a geographic feature known as Thagla Ridge in 
western NEFA and threatened an Indian post situated in a small river valley 
on the southern side of the ridge. According to the Indians, Thagla Ridge 
constituted the boundary in this part of NEFA. In the Chinese view, the 
McMahon Line ran several miles farther to the south, making the post (called 
the Dhola Post by the Indians) and the valley (of the Namkachu River) 
both in Chinese territory. 

One of the two Indian brigades then in NEFA (7th Brigade) was dis- 
patched to relieve the post and was also charged with driving the Chinese 
back over Thagla Ridge by force. This operation, code-named “Leghorn,” 
was postponed on October llth to await better conditions in the spring. 
But a somewhat augmented 7th Brigade was still in position along the south 
bank of the Namkachu River (and in a few adjacent posts) when it was 
attacked and destroyed by vastly superior Chinese forces after October 20th. 
The overall Chinese campaign also included eastern NEFA and those parts 
of the Ladakh sector which had been in contention. There were two Chinese 
offensives, one in October and the second in November after a short lull in 
the fighting. This border war ended on December Ist, but not until the 
Chinese had thoroughly routed the Indians in NEFA and forced them to 
retreat in Ladakh. Although Indian reinforcements rushed to the combat 
zones in September and October, and the Indians eventually nearly equalled 
the Chinese in numbers, the additional strength was committed in a piecemeal 
fashion, and faced a number of other disadvantages vis-a-vis the Chinese. 
These have been described elsewhere.'* ? 


16Mullik, The Chinese Betrayal, p. 336. ° 


“This is deduced from their subsequent behavior. Mullik leaves the impression that 
Krishna Menon and Nehru accepted these warnings also. 


18There is now a substantial literature on the 1962 fighting. The basic sources are Lt. 
Gen. B. M. Kaul (ret.), The Untold Story (Bombay: Allied Publishers, 1967) ; Brig. J. 
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Between September 8 and October 20, several additions to the prediction- 
scheme pattern served to make disaster more certain. Those persons making 
decisions on the basis of that pattern in September were Defence Minister 
Krishna Menon, Army Chief Thapar, the Eastern Commander (Lt. Gen. L. 
P. Sen, who had replaced Thorat in 1961), and the DIB (Mullik). Important 
as well was the holder of the most vital foreign service post in the Ministry 
of External Affairs, Foreign Secretary M. J. Desai. Prime Minister Nehru 
had left India on a trip abroad early on September 8th (before the news from 
NEFA reached New Delhi) , and was not to return until October 2nd. But he 
was kept informed during his travels. The Chief of the General Staff, Kaul, 
was on leave in Kashmir, and did not return until October Ist. 

The Chinese move against the Dhola Post was considered to be Peking’s 
newest response to the Indian “forward policy” in Ladakh. It was perceived 
as the opening gambit in a Chinese campaign of infiltration, occupation, and 
harassment in NEFA, similar to that which had been encountered and 
checked in the Western Sector. The Indians expected that certain rewards 
would be derived from forcing the PLA back across Thagla Ridge. The 
Chinese would be stopped from coming into NEFA, the Nehru Government 
would avoid the severe domestic criticism which was bound to ensue if no 
Indian counter-effort were made, the Indian version of the NEFA boundary 
would be upheld, and the Indian Army could continue to pressure the Chinese 
in Ladakh. But equally important was the expectation that, unless some 
violent show of force was made at this time, future Chinese “nibbling” at 
NEFA could not be forestalled, since “the length of the eastern boundary 
and the already stretched resources of the Indian Army would make it im- 
possible to prevent . . . piecemeal incursions once they began in earnest.” 19 
Of course, violence would not be necessary if the Chinese could be pressured 
out of the Namkachu valley, but this seemed unlikely once news was re- 
ceived that they were digging in. 

In short, as the situation came to be defined in ‘New Delhi, there was no 
other alternative but to attack the Chinese troops in the Dhola area, and 
push them over the crest of Thagla Ridge. Any information or opinion which 
indicated that this action would not be successful, or suggested that the 
Chinese might do the attacking, was quite unwelcome because of the per- 
ceived necessity that “Operation Leghorn” go as planned, whether staged in 
the autumn or the following spring. This was one of the factors apparently 
influencing the Indian prediction-scheme pattern, as well as the decisions 
that pattern helped to shape. 

Nehru and Krishna Menon clearly expected the NEFA operation to suc- 
ceed, and that expectation, in turn, was related to two others. These were: 


en LN ae a Seen av Te ES ee ee ar eee 
P. Dalvi (ret.) Himalayan Blunder (Bomb&y: Thacker and Co., 1969), Major S. R. 
Johri (ret.), Chinese Invasion oMNEFA (Lucknow: Himalaya Publications, 1968) and 
Chinese Invasion of Ladakh (same publisher, 1969) ; Maxwell, India’s China War, pp. 
291-414; Mullik, The Chinese Betrayal, pp. 323-424; and D. R. Mankekar, The Guilty 
Men of 1962 (Bombay: Tulsi Shah Enterprises, 1968). 


1®°Maxwell, India’s China 4 ar, p. 300. 
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(1) that the Chinese would not react in any massively violent way to being 
attacked-by the Indians in the Dhola area; and (2) that the Indians would 
suffer only minor losses from the PLA’s circumspect countermoves. Accord- 
ing to Indian Army documents, the Army Chief was somewhat skeptical 
about such expectations. On several occasions he expressed his doubts at 
méetings in which the other important decision-makers were.present. But 
he was overruled, once by Krishna Menon and later by Foreign Secretary 
M. J. Desai, who described his opinions as being in keeping with those of 
Mr. Nehru. At the same meeting in which Desai expressed this view, General 
Thapar requested that his orders be put in writing, his implication being 
that the Government should take full responsibility for “Operation Leghorn” 
and its consequences. This was granted after the Defence Ministry had re- 
ferred the matter to Krishna Menon, who had gone to New York to attend 
the annual General Assembly session. In several of the decision-making 
meetings in New Delhi, Thapar was supported by the Eastern Commander 
(Sen) and the officer in charge of Western Command (which included 
Ladakh), Lt. Gen. Daulet Singh. The most that was conceded to the mili- 
tary leaders, according to this account, was that a few Indian posts in Ladakh 
might be overrun by the Chinese, in retaliation for the Indian move in 
NEFA,?° 

If this version of events is correct, the civilians can be charged with “no 
other alternatives”—induced rigidity, and “wish-fulfillment” thinking, in 
that their expectations were being shaped by their policy commitments, and 
not by the professional military advice they were receiving. But since the 
generals went on to carry out their orders and did not threaten to resign 
(an accepted military practice under such circumstances), the intensity of 
their protest was quite mild. Probably the civilians were reassured by the 
ease with which the military let themselves be overruled. 

Both the Army documents and the controversial book by Neville Maxwell 
(London Times correspondent during this period)?! contend that the DIB 
(Mullik) reinforced the expectations of Nehru, Krishna Menon, and M. J. 
Desai. The Army sources allege that Mullik reported most of his information 
to the civilian leaders (and to Army Headquarters and the leading generals 
as well) in unrelated bits and pieces, this being the manner in which he 
presumably perceived it. The DIB is also said to have expected that no mas- 
sive Chinese countermoves against either Ladakh or NEFA would follow in 
the wake of “Operation Leghorn.” Small-scale Chinese threats to particular 
Indian posts weighed heavily on Mullik’s mind, and it was the pieces of in- 
formation pertaining to such threats that the DIB chose to emphasize, rather 
than other material which would hawe highlighted the imbalance between 
Indian and Chinese military forces gnd capacities. This permitted Mullik 

6 


On these deliberations, see ibid., pp. 303-16, and Kaul, The Untold Story, pp. 353-63 
passim. 
*1 India’s China War, pp. 310-11, 313, 330, 344, 391. 
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to expect the planned offensive military action in NEFA to succeed. This last 
expectation is one which he himself does not deny having held.?? 


Mr. Mullik’s concern for individual posts led him to urge that they be 
reinforced immediately. The Army leaders 4greed to this, and in September 
and October Indian defenses were further weakened by the dispatch of small 
detachments to those forward posts which seemed in danger. In NEFA, 
“Defence Line” positions were now being deprived of troops, so as to counter 
the only type of Chinese harmful activity which was seriously predicted for. 
that sector in the near future. That activity would entail incursion, intimida- 
tion, and possible attacks on Indian posts by small Chinese units. Although 
some of the defensive gaps in NEFA were eventually filled by shifting Indian 
troops from one place to another and sending some reinforcements to join 
NEFA’s two brigades, the process of “frittering away” Indian strength 
meant that defenses in that sector were in a state of flux and disorganization 
when the Chinese attack came. In Ladakh, where General Daulet Singh sent 
in reinforcements from Kashmir on his own authority, there was greater 
preparedness. After October 20, the Army in NEFA relied mostly on impro- 
visation. 

Army documents have also charged that both the DIB and the Army’s 
Director of Military Intelligence (DMI) had enough information to con- 
clude that the Chinese in the vicinity of Thagla Ridge greatly outnumbered 
the Indians at all times. The writers of these documents reported themselves’ 
astounded to-find this information not being given its due weight by the 
Army leaders, apparently because of Mullik’s influence. Jt is further implied 
that little thought was given to the possibility of a preventive strike by the 
Chinese, even though Indian movements below Thagla Ridge were making 
Indian intentions quite evident. 

There is one other charge against Mullik which ought to be mentioned. 
Both the Maxwell book?? and a knowledgeable informant talking to this 
writer have claimed that, in most matters, it was the DIB’s habit to support 
the opinions of Nehru. Supposedly, this was for career reasons, in that Mr. 
Mullik had long enjoyed personal access to the Prime Minister, something 
which was a source of power and privilege at that time. Mullik would not 
have wanted to lose his standing with Nehru by being the source of pessimis- 
tic prognoses. Of course, one need not make all this sound so crass, since 
Mullik’s -wanting to please Pandit Nehru could also have stemmed from 
genuine admiration and from sharing the Prime Minister’s political and 
ideological convictions. 

- Mr. Mullik disputes most of these allegations concerning his own role 
and gives d different picture of the role of the generals. 


Never throughout the eytire course of these discussions was any decision 
ever thrust on Army Headquarters. Tn fact, day after day, we heard 


> otMullik, The Chinese Betrayal, p. 356: 
*8Maxwell, India’s China War, pp. 310-11. 
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from the COAS what he proposed to do. .. . From the very beginning 
we were given the impression that the Indian Army wag capable of 
driving the Chinese beyond Thagla Ridge and Was going to do it.*4 


Instead it was the DIB, according to this version, who was giving warnings 
concerning the accuracy of prevailing expectations. Mullik claims that at a 
meeting held on September 17th he presented a summary of the intelligence 
picture which showed that fighting in the Dhola area “might not be a local- 
ized affair.” Further, he and his assistants told Krishna Menon, the Army 
leaders, and the Foreign Secretary of their “definite conclusion to the effect 
that the Chinese seemed well-set for offensive action at this time in Ladakh, 
Sikkim, and NEFA.”*5 At another meeting the next day, the DIB also 
allegedly told Lt. Gen. Daulet Singh, the Western Commander, of the IB’s 
certainty “that independently of what the Indians or Chinese did at Dhola, 
the Chinese were sure to attack the Indian forward policy positions in North- 
Kast Ladakh. . . .”*° This expectation, Mullik says, was accepted by the De- 
fence Minister and the generals, and the counter-measures then ordered en- 
abled the Indians to put up a stiff resistance in ‘Ladakh later on. 


But Mullik does not convincingly show that he told anyone that a large- 
scale Chinese offensive was definitely going to take place in NEFA. The 
cautious warning he gave could easily have been construed by his listeners 
to mean that the Chinese capability was clear, but that the DIB did not dis- 
agree with the prevailing estimate of Chinese intent. Further, it is to be 
wondered whether Mullik’s warnings to the other decision-makers were even 
less clear-cut and more cautious than he describes them. Hindsight may have 
given them greater sharpness and prescience than they really had. It should 
also be pointed out that Mullik does not claim to have repeated his warnings 
to Nehru in October, thus leaving unanswered the allegation concerning his 
structuring of reports to fit the Prime Minister’s preconceptions. 

One point Mullik’s book raises is that the procedures normally followed 
in most governments require that the Army’s intelligence agency, and the 
Army chiefs themselves, make the kind of assessments that were needed at 
this juncture, and not the civilian agency. The intelligence failures in 1962 
were therefore supposedly those of the generals and the Directorate of Mili- 
tary Intelligence, and not the IB. Not only had the IB supplied accurate in- 
formation, says Mullik, but he and his deputies had also gone beyond their 
' basic duties in providing assessments to the other decision-makers and Army 
Headquarters, only to be ignored.?7 

But this overlooks several basic facts. In the early 1950s the IB had been 
assioned responsibility for strategic military intelligence, i.e. A gathering 
evidence concerning the potential and actual strength of likely “opponents. 


"7i. p. 345. j 


, p. 349. 
Ibid., pp. 500-5, 523-26. This point was also made by Subrahmanyam, The Hindustan 
Times, October 25, 1970. 
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Subsequently, the IB became the de facto source of authoritative assessments 
in this field. The ‘Army was not precluded from having its own formations in 
the field try to gather information about enemy troop dispositions by send- 
ing out patrols. But the Army could do little else, since its intelligence agency 
was poorly staffed, ill-equipped, led by inexperienced Directors for whom 
this was a temporary assignment (“birds of passage” some writers call 
them), and generally neglected in favor of the IB. As for the generals, they 
too relied on the IB and its Director to deliver the authoritative assessments 
of information which the IB had gathered. That Mullik now chooses to 
ignore all this, while expounding his argument at considerable length, must 
lead the observer to suspect even more strongly that Mullik’s assessments in 
the autumn of 1962 were not clearly made and not strongly pressed. Why 
else would he advance dubious arguments which purport to show that the 
responsibility for making assessments lay elsewhere? 


Indeed, much of what Mullik has written is made less convincing by the 
obvious fact that his book is an exercise in self-justification. Most of the 
Army documents, on the other hand, were not intended to defend the actions 
of the 1962 general staff. Instead they contained critical evaluations of those 
actions, having been written by sources far from friendly to Thapar, (or 
Kaul, who entered the picture in October) and only mildly friendly towards 
Sen. Yet to be fair to Mullik, at least some of those documents might have 
been designed to further the Army’s post-1962 attempt to take over the 
strategic intelligence functions of the IB. Nor were the writers of these papers 
permitted access to the Intelligence Bureau’s files or permitted to interview 


the DIB. 


There is also one other decision-maker whose segment of the prediction- 
scheme pattern should be examined. On October 3rd, General Kaul was 
thrust into the forefront of the decision-making process as commander of 
the new Corps (IV Corps) charged with carrying out the NEFA operation.?® 
Kaul journeyed to the Namkachu valley (where his troops were still only 
those of the 7th Brigade) and devised his own plan for evicting the Chinese. 
That plan was to make use of the “forward policy”?? tactics which he had 
helped to devise for Ladakh during the preceding year. Having achieved 
success with them in the past (or so he thought), Kaul was determined to 
harass and intimidate the Chinese, hopefully without violence, until they 
withdrew. But he also expected to open fire, if necessary. He launched the 


28This change in organization and leadership was made at the instigation of Thapar, 
Sen, and Kr#@hna Menon, who had concluded that the Commander of 33 Corps, formerly 
responsible for NEFA, was obstructing “Operation Leghorn” by challenging its prac- 
ticality and delaying its implementation. While nominally subordinate to Sen as Eastern 
Commander, Kaul acted independently, thank@ to his being CGS and a person with con- 
siderable influence over the Prime Minister and Defence Minister. 


2°The term “forward policy” was coined by observers of the program, and not by its 
formulators or executors, at least at first. Government officials have emphasized to this 
writer that this term can’t be used here in the sense that it had in British colonial times, 
when it described British policy along the North-West frontier and in Tibet. 
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plan by sending out a small Indian party to occupy a tactically vital knoll, 
although the Chinese had given clear signs that they would not permit these 
tactics to be used. f 

Kaul’s subordinates in the Namkachu valley were astounded at his orders 
and the reasoning behind them. The Corps Commander’s explanations made 
it clear that his thinking was not only reflecting “wish-fulfillment” and the 
erroneous application of past lessons to the current situation. He was mind- 
ful too of the no other alternative perceptions which existed back in New 
Delhi. The Government was prepared “to lose 20,000 lives if necessary,” he 
is quoted as having said. Whether ultimately successful or not, his plan 
would at least satisfy the Government that “the Army had done its best to 
carry out its orders.”®° 

But to his credit, Kaul changed his mind when the Chinese attacked and 
drove back his forward detachment. Returning to the capital, he persuaded 
Nehru, Krishna Menon, Thapar, Desai, and Mullik, that “Operation Leg- 
horn” would have to be postponed until spring. This was on October 11th. 
But Kaul did not press his superiors to have 7th Brigade withdraw from 
the Namkachu valley, a position his subordinates considered a “death 
trap.”’1 Instead, he apparently accepted some expectations which held that 
the Chinese were unlikely to attack, and, if they did, 7th Brigade could stop 
the entire division that the Chinese would use. These expectations were 
generally shared among the decision-makers. It was with this background 
that Nehru made his now famous public statement on October 12th that the 
Army had been ordered to “evict” the Chinese from NEFA, at a time of its 
choosing. This operation would not take place immediately, Nehru said, be- 
cause “wintry conditions” had already set in.8? 

Despite this new and unambiguous indication of Indian intent, there was 
no expectation of a preventive move by the Chinese. Seventh Brigade re- 
mained in position in order to block any other Chinese move to occupy In- 
dian territory, and Nehru showed his confidence in the decision just made 
by departing for a short state visit to Ceylon. That decision was reaffirmed 
on October 17th, despite declining confidence in the expectation that the 
Chinese would not attack, occasioned by reports of their continued buildup 
on and near Thagla Ridge. Mullik has asserted that 7th Brigade could have 
defended itself properly if this period had been used for preparation, some- 
thing prevented mainly by the defeatist attitudes of the responsible officers 
in the field. Yet to this writer, the brigade commander has made an effective 
case against the view in his own book, and it would appear that Mullik has 
no particular expertise on the subject. 33 Seventh Brigade was dgomed from 
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Dalvi, Himalayan Blunder, pp. 285-86. This is Dalvi’s recollection of Kaul’s plan, 
described on p. 285-91. See also Johri, Chinese Invasion of NEFA, pp. 56-60. 

31Dalvi, ibid., p. 286. ! 
- 32Times of India (Bombay), October 13, 1962. Krishna Menon made a similar state- 
ment on n 14. See Times of India, October 15, 1962. 

See Mullik, The Chinese Betrayal, pp. 369-72, 389-92, and Dalvi, Himalayan Blunder, 

pp. 307. a 
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the moment that “wish-fulfillment” thinking helped prevent its withdrawal 
to a stronger defensive position on higher ground. 


THE 1962 AFFAIR AND THE BANGLADESH War*—-1971 


‘Were there any Indian efforts to deal with the psychological difficulties 
which were partially responsible for the 1962 fiasco? And does any Indian 
learning on this score help explain the outcome of the Bangladesh crisis? 
Since none of the persons making top-level decisions in India during 1962 
were still doing so during this past year, we cannot talk of Indian learning 
in the sense that individuals, or a group of decision-makers, behaved differ- 
ently in 1971 because of experiences they underwent nine years earlier. But 
the Indian Government is an ongoing organization, and decision-making 
units within it can be said to learn by drawing upon the organizational 
“memory.” Among the things constituting that “memory” are files, post- 
mortem reports on past events, and the advice of persons who have remained 
within the organization. Some use of that sort of “memory” was probably 
made by civilian leaders, including Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, and by 
the military, under the present Army Chief, Gen. S. H. F. J. Manekshaw. It 
should also be pointed out that both Mrs. Gandhi and General Manekshaw 
were personally involved in the 1962 crisis. For Mrs. Gandhi the connection 
lay primarily through her close association with her father, while General 
Manekshaw replaced Kaul as commander of IV Corps near the close of the 
1962 fighting in NEFA. There his task was to restore order to a broken 
military force and start constructing a new defensive posture. Manekshaw 
subsequently served as Eastern Commander until he was appointed Chief 
of Army Staff in 1969. 


It would appear that there were certain psychological practices associated 
with the 1962 crisis and the years preceding it, which were not repeated in 
1971. First, the Indians were no longer “pretending” that some military 
problems had been solved. Instead their belief that both defensive and offen- 
sive preparations had been adequate, and the expectations which flowed 
from that belief, now had a basis in fact. A three-year Defence Plan had 
been hastily devised and implemented after the 1962 war. It was superseded 
by the first five-year Defence Plan, which came into force in 1964, and the 
second such plan which applies to the present period (1969-74). 


Fairly detailed descriptions of these plans can be found in various 
sources.°* But it is not clear whether the 1964—69 plan, which affected present 
conditions to a large extent, was fully implemented, given the increased costs 
occasioned by the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war, India’s steady inflation in the 
: s 


“S, S. Khera, India’s Defence Problem (New Delhi: Orient Longmans, 1968), pp. 
42-43, 57-58, 244-45; Kavic, India’s Qhest for Security, pp. 192-207; K. Subrahmanyan, 
“The Challenge of the Seventies to India’s Security,” India Quarterly, 24, no. 2 (April- 
June 1970): 134-35. These sources cover the five-year plans. A description of steps taken 
uda the post1962 three year plan can be found in Maxwell, India’s China ‘War, pp. 
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1960s, the devaluation of the rupee in 1966, and the egonomic setbacks of 
1966-67. Yet if there were shortfalls, they do not seem to have been major 
ones, and the Indians have reportedly found it possible to turn their Defence 
Plans into “rolling plans,” i.e., plans updated periodically (now on a yearly 
basis) so as to take new intelligence reports and estimates of threat into ac- 
count. 

As a result of the plans, the Indian Army has largely overcome the prob- 
lems which plagued it in 1962. There is no longer a paucity of troops, since 
the Army now stands at over 800,000 men (in comparison to approximately 
450,000 in 1962).25 Perhaps most important from the standpoint of the 
northern border is the fact that there are between five and ten so-called 
mountain divisions in the Army. These are highly mobile, well equipped 
with the kinds of light weapons suitable for mountain fighting, and logis- 
tically self-supporting.®® Not more than two infantry divisions served on 
the Sino-Indian border prior to the 1962 war, with approximately four more 
having been added during the fighting. 

There have also been other improvements in the Indian armed services, 
particularly in the Air Force and Navy, and while India is still far from 
sufficient in defense production, very substantial gains have been made. Ad- 
ditional problems for the Indian defense effort were created by the cutoff of 
American military supplies (this program having started in 1962) as a con- 
sequence of the 1965 war, although the embargo on “non-lethal” supplies 
was lifted in March 1966. But this was apparently overcome by the emergence 
of the Soviet Union as India’s major source of foreign military aid, and by 
the stress on self-sufficiency, which was really taken up in earnest only after 
1965.37 

Independent observers of the new Indian defense posture prior to the re- 
cent war pointed out that India was indeed secure against conventional 
threats from the Chinese and the Pakistanis. Wars of short duration could 
be fought with each separately, or both simultaneously. Sino-Pakistani mili- 
tary collusion against {ndia was considered quite possible, and was one of 
the major assumptions of the Indian planners. As for the Chinese nuclear 
capacity, the Indian defense planners probably assumed (with some justi- 


sP, V, R. Rao, Defence Without Drift (Bombay: Popular Prakhashan, 1970), p. 138. 
Rao was Secretary to the Defence Ministry from November 1962 to 1967. Kavic gives 
the 1962 strength at approximately 550,000, having included “about 35,000 unenrolled 
(civilian) personnel and a substantial body of enrolled noncombatants,” in his figure. 
Rao sorely is dealing with regular combat units only. Kavic, India’s Quest for Se- 
curity, p. 97. 

86A_ L. Venkateshwaran, Defence Organization of India (New Defhi: Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information an® Broadcasting, 1967), p. 147. This source gives 
the number as five, but that may began outdated figure. Ten is the number given by 
Kavic as the target under the 1964-69 plan, oe Quest for Security, p. 194. For the 
source of our estimate of Indian divisional strength along the border in 1962, see Kavie, 
pp. 99, 175-176. 
© K. Subrahmanyam, “Five Years of Indian Defence Effort in Perspective,” Interna- 
tional Studies Quarterly, 13, no. 2 (June 1969): 158-89; Dilip Mukerjee, “India’s Air 
Power,” Times of India, November 20, 1971; Khera, India’s Defence Problem, 46, 58-59, 
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fication) that, as of the autumn of 1971, it posed no problem for an India 
which was being actively supported by the Soviet Union.*® 


The Indian general staff also seems to have avoided the kind of “pretend- 
ing” which led to the expectation that conventional military tactics would 
be effective. Newspaper reports of the Bangladesh campaign have stressed 
the element of innovativeness shown by the army in bypassing Pakistani 
garrisons in many major towns, moving off the roads when advantageous 
to do so, encircling the enemy rather than assaulting him frontally, and mak- 
ing use of naval landings, amphibious assaults across rivers, helicopter land- 
ings and parachute drops. Perhaps these claims should be treated with some 
caution, as the tactics just described are those of modern armies developed 
during and after the Second World War. Yet the Indians were applying them 
within the waterlogged delta that comprises most of Bangladesh, managing 
to overcome the obstacles that such terrain posed. Presumably this would 
require a certain degree of unconventional thinking on their part, as would 
the extensive use made of the Mukhti Bahini irregulars, both before and 
during the December 1971 war. 


After the 1962 affair, measures were also taken to improve methods of 
collecting, assessing, and disseminating intelligence information to army 
units. The Army’s Military Intelligence Directorate was strengthened, with 
the number of officers assigned to it increasing by approximately 50%. Ap- 
parently, it was intended that the Army’s intelligence agency would now 
have resources and influence, and not be dependent upon the IB. After both 
the 1962 and 1965 conflicts, the Army sought to take over all functions per- 
taining to military intelligence, but these attempts were not successful. Yet 
the functions of the Intelligence Bureau have not been left untouched. Pre- 
viously responsible for both external intelligence and for information per- 
taining to internal security, the IB has now been restricted to external in- 
telligence gathering. In 1970 it was also transferred from the Home Ministry 
to the Prime Minister’s secretariat.?9 

In order to assure that Indian decision-makers properly and objectively as- 
sessed intelligence information, the so-called Joint Intelligence Committee 
was upgraded. This interagency body was almost moribund prior to 1962 
and was at that time subordinate to the general staff. It now functions within 
the Cabinet Secretariat, but has a quasi-independent status which supposedly 
ensures that it will not reflect the views of any one agency. According to 
Mullik, most intelligence systems have such a body, charged with the task 


"See Girilal Jain, “Defining the Crisis,” Times of India, December 1, 1971; Brig. 
Rathy Sawhny “ret.), “Threats in the Seventies,” Seminar, 110 (October 1968): 31; 
Subrahmanyam, “Challenge of the Seventies,” pp. 135, 138; and Brig. D. K. Palit (ret.), 
“A National Security Policy,” The Hindustan Pines, April 20, 1970. 

Defence Minister Chavan’s 1963 remarks on intelligence reform are given in Manke- 
kar, The Guilty Men of 1962, p. 178. The other information in this paragraph comes 
from Kavic, India’s Quest for Security, p. 95; Mullik, The Chinese Betrayal, pp. 512, 
526-34; Subrahmanyam, The Hindustan Times, October 25, 1970; and Neville Maxwell, 
op. cit., (paperback ed.), p. 489. 
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of making the final and authoritative assessment of available information. 
On it sit senior officials from the civil and military injelligence agencies, 
and from the External Affairs, Defence, and Home Ministries. The commit- 
tee also has a full-time staff, consisting of three “service officers of the rank 
of Lt. Col. or equivalent,” and headed by a “brigadier or his equivalent from 
the other two services.”4° 


But are these administrative reforms within the intelligence system likely 
to_have forestalled the kinds of error-producing psychological practices 
which affected the Indian prediction-scheme pattern before and during 1962? 
Surely, if these are practices or traits chronic in human beings, no organi- 
zational tinkering can be relied upon to eliminate them completely. More- 
over, it should be borne in mind that the Indians were not consciously trying 
to deal with all of these problems through such reforms. J udging from the 
explanation given by the Defence Minister to Parliament in 1963, from 
Mullik’s testimony, and from the recommendations made in Army docu- 
ments, the only psychological practice that the reforms were to guard against 
was “bits and pieces” reporting of intelligence information. It was apparently 
assumed that two other practices—‘wish-fulfillment” and “pretending” 
(never described or understood in these terms, but perceived in a vague 
way) would be automatically avoided in the future, given the sorry experi- 
ence of the past. 


Yet a great deal may have been achieved inadvertently, if opportunities 
for debate and disagreement were built solidly into the procedures for in- 
telligence assessment and reporting. If the Military Intelligence Directorate, 
despite its added strength, is competing for influence with the IB, and if the 
Joint Intelligence Committee is operating in an independent fashion, certain 
practices may have become more difficut to carry on. “Wish-fulfillment” 
and/or “pretending” by one agency or by decision-makers who dominate 
an agency, may be subject to challenge at some point. From discussion and 
conflict can also come the creative thinking which reduces the likelihood of 
“conceptual failure.” Pieces of information that may not be emphasized by 
one agency, group, or leader, may be treated differently elsewhere. 

That there is a somewhat pluralistic intelligence system now in operation 
is the impression one gets from finding that retired IB Director Mullik, in 
his recent ‘book, does not complain of marked diminution in the role of his 
agency. Observers also assume that the Joint Intelligence Committee is func- 
tioning independently, whatever other faults it might have.*! But until some 


e 
“Quotation taken from K. Subrahmgnyam, “Decision-Making in Defence,” The In- 
stitute of Defence Studies and Analyses Journal (hereafter called IDSAJ), 2, no. 4 
(April 1970) : 439. Other information®is from Mullik, "Tke Chinese Betrayal, pp. 503-4; 
pe Mukerjee, “Decision-Making for Defence,” wee 1, no. 2 (January 1969), PP. 
10 


. “Subrahmanyam, “Decision-Making in Defence,” pp. 435, 438-40; eee ibid., 
pp. 105-7. 
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future revelations are made, similar to those which have now benefitted stu- 
dents of the 1962 affair (however much this may disconcert the Indian Gov- 
ernment) no firm judgement on these matters can be made. 


- STEVEN A. HOFFMANN is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


POWER AND TRADE JN 
U.S.-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


/ Koji Taira* 


T. United States’ New Economic Policy (U.S. NEP, hereinafter) of 
August 15, 1971 contained an abrupt attempt to compel other nations to 
take certain measures which, if in the interest of the United States, were 
counter to their respective national interests. To put it simply, the U.S. 
used its political power and diplomatic prestige to redirect the working of 
economic and market forces to its own advantage. This raises the perennial 
question of relationship between power and economics. J have explored 
cases and dimensions of this question in a different context, predominantly 
in the field of industria] relations and labor markets.1 Now it seems quite 
appropriate to apply a similar perspective to the understanding of inter- 
national bargaining over the balance of payments and exchange rates.” 
The so-called “internatonal monetary crisis” of August-December 1971 in 
the wake of the U.S. NEP is an ideal opportunity to bring the industrial 
relations perspective to bear upon international economic relations. 

With the benefit of hindsight, the objectives sought by the international 
component of the U.S. NEP may be placed on a spectrum of feasibility 
related to time.® First, to start with the longer end, the “long-run objective” 
of the United States was to maintain and enhance the U.S. leadership in the 
world. The effectiveness of this leadership was perceived to be a function 


*I am grateful to M. Bronfenbrenner and Raimon Myers for their comments on the 
earlier version of this article presented to the annual convention of the Southern Eco- 
nomic Association, November 3-5, 1971. Their comments and the subsequent evolution 
of events have led to a drastic revision and updating of the paper. My research on 
Asian affairs in recent years has been made possible by grants from the Center for 
nee. Comparative Studies and the Center for Asian Studies at the University 
of Illinois. P 

See, for example, Koji Taira, Economic Development and the Labor Market in Japan 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1970), Part II. 

“Economists are generally aware of the element of power involved in the adjustment 
of the balance of payments. B. J. Cohen, for example, observes: “Governments choose 
their policies in the light of interests interpreted nationally, even when forums exist for 
consultation at the international level. ... The process of adjustment, tlrefore, tends in 
fact to be a matter of considerable powgr play, as the capacity of each country to avoid 
transitional costs is constantly matched against the corresponding capacity of every 
other country.” See B. J. Cohen, Balafce-of-Payments ‘Policy (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin 
Books, 1969), p. 125. e 

This way of looking at the NEP objectives was not apparent at the beginning of the 
game, but became more visible in the course of the game. In fact, the separation of the 
long-run from the short-run objectives quickly led to the resolution of the initial 
impasse in international negotiations. oe 
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of gross national product (GNP) and its growth. In effect, the U.S. NEP 
demanded that othtr countries recognize the U.S. need for faster economic 
growth and help the U.S. attain this objective. 

Second, there was the “medium-run objective,” which was to realize a 
surplus (a positive balance) in the current account of international trade 
(i.e., more exports than imports of goods and services). This surplus had 
to be large enough to finance the U.S. overseas loans and investment and 
to leave a couple of billions of dollars as a “safety margin.” The amount of 
improvement in the current account large enough to wipe out the existing 
and expected deficit and to bring about the desired surplus was quoted as 
$13 billion. This was therefore popularly called a “$13-billion turnaround 
in the balance of payments.” This objective of the U.S. required other 
countries to incur deficits in their current accounts. The “medium-run 
objective” was clearly a means toward the “long-run objective.” 

Third, the “short-run objective” was to effect a re-alignment of foreign 
exchange rates through revaluations of other national currencies relative to 
the U.S. dollar at rates which would enable the U.S. to realize its larger 
objectives mentioned above. “Realignment” implied that some currencies 
would go up more than others, while all of them should result in an accept- 
able average rate of revaluation which the U.S. demanded to be 12 to 15 
percent. For example, the German mark had to go up higher than the 
average, while the Japanese yen had to go up higher than the mark. 

Finally, the immediate actions on the part of the U.S. that were designed 
to bring about the “short-run objective” included the suspension of dollar- 
gold convertibility and a 10% surcharge on all dutiable imports to the U.S. 
The suspension of convertibility was a warning to other countries that it 
would be a folly for them to accumulate a reserve of U.S. dollars in the hope 
of converting them into gold. It was also a demand that the value of the 
dollar, no longer tied to a specific weight of gold, should be determined in 
terms of other currencies through the medium of market forces. It was 
promised that the import surcharge, which discouraged other countries’ 
efforts to sell as much to the U.S. as they had, would be repealed in return 
for other countries’ cooperation in the pursuit of the U.S. objectives. 

All of these demands, unilaterally declared and implemented by the U.S., 
naturally angered the trading nations of the world. The world considered the 
“long-run objective” arrogant, for no countries owed any obligation to the 
U.S. to maintain it in the position of a leading super-power. Even Time 
magazine, which in the course of 1971 displayed an amazing degree of 
naked econoge nationalism, eventually relented on the untenable insistence 
of the U.S. and said: “Too often Administration spokesmen have talked as 
if the U.S. has an inalienable right to be No. 1] in world economic power, 
and that other nations have q duty to help it maintain that position.” 
The “medium-run objective” of the U.S. clearly conflicted with the balance- 


‘Time, January 24, 1972, p. 57. 
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of-payments objectives of other countries, for they, too, liked to earn a 
surplus in international trade. It would be logically impoŝsible for all trading 
countries to earn a surplus in trade. While the technical need for the U.S. 
“short-run objective,” currency realignment, was recognized, it should have 
been negotiated rather than demanded unilaterally. The means the U.S. 
employed for the “short-run objective” were illegitimate in the light of the 
existing rules and institutions governing international economic relations. 
The severance of the dollar from gold went counter to the terms of the 
Agreement on the International Monetary Fund (IMF) under which the U.S. 
was obligated to maintain the equivalence of the dollar and gold as reserve 
assets for all countries through the sale and purchase of gold with the dollar 
at a stipulated rate ($35 an ounce). The import surcharge was promptly 
declared illegal by the members of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) who also assumed the right to retaliate by like measures if 
the need arose.5 

Despite the shallow legality and extreme brutality of the international 
component of the NEP, the U.S. has succeded in getting away with it to a 
great extent. No retaliations were provoked by the U.S. moves. Of course, 
all that has been attained so far is the “short-run objective.” But since this 
is an important means toward the “medium-run objective,” its effect on the 
latter will become visible in time. The “short-run objective” was attained at 
the meeting of the Group of Ten (a group of industrialized countries 
originally formed as a counter-weight to the U.S. in world monetary and 
financial policy within the framework of the IMF) held at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington on December 17-18, 1971. In return, the import 
surcharge was “suppressed.” The dollar-gold convertibilty has so far not 
been restored, but certain statements by U.S. administrators suggest that it 
will be, provided the “medium-run objective” of the U.S. is secured. In view 
of the strength of the U.S. economy associated with the difficulty of other 
countries in moving out of their recessions in 1972, hopes for the “long-run 
objective” of remaining “No. 1” in world economic power may not be 
illusory after all. 

Throughout the process of readjustment of international economic rela- 
tions in 1971, Japan was in a special position with respect to the U.S. 
strategy. The import surcharge evidently originated in the idea of a special 
tariff on Japanese goods to offset the undervaluation of the yen. According 
to Time (June 7, 1971), newspaper stories to this effect were encouraged 
by “U.S. officals.” Thus, the U.S.-Japanese relations before and during the 
U.S. NEP constitute an ideally limited context for the undgrstanding of 
power and economics. What lessons relevant to international policy Japan 
may have learned from the events of 1971 is not yet entirely clear. One 
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"Throughout this article, current events are noted, without reference to their sources 
which are well-known dailies and weeklies such as the New York Times, the Wall Street 
Journal, the Asahi shimbun, the Nihon keizai shimbun, and the Mainichi Daily News, 
Time, Newsweek, Economist, and Ekonomisto. 
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only hopes that they were right ones in the sense that they helped Japan 
perceive the opportħmity of making a wiser use of resources for enhanced 
well-being at home and abroad. However, this is beside the purpose of this 
article, which is to explore why Japan was perceived as a primary target of 
the U.S. NEP, what means of influence the U.S. had to extract concessions 
from Japan, and how Japan responded to the U.S. pressure. 

Two theories of power have been found extremely useful in this connec- 
tion. Theory I has to do with questions as to why economic relations often 
breed power relations and how nations manipulate trade in order to advance 
their respective standings in the world in terms of power. Theory II is con- 
cerned with the analysis of how (once power relations are established) one 
country exercises its power over another and what the outcome of this 
interaction may be with respect to the conflict between the two countries. 


THEORY J. RELATIVE POWER 


A sovereign nation looks on the world as a structure of status, influence, 
and prestige and strives to improve its relative standing vis-a-vis other 
nations within this structure. “Power” denotes the combination of status, 
influence, prestige and other factors that enable one nation to influence or 
dominate other nations. The distribution of “relative power” among nations 
of the world is essentially “zero-sum,” i.e., if one gains, another loses. 
International trade is sometimes (not always) used as a variable in the 
strategy of this zero-sum game. 

A. O. Hirschman suggests that international trade leads to relationships 
of dependence and influence between nations.” This is because a nation’s 
sovereignty implies a latent ability “to disrupt its own export and import 
trade” just as it implies its right to cut off diplomatic relations with any 
other nation. Such an interruption of trade “obliges the other countries to 
find alternative markets and sources of supply and, should this prove im- 
possible, it forces upon them economic adjustments and lasting impoverish- 
ment.” The aggressor country may also feel the impact of the interruption, 
but if it moves in this direction, it does so when there are certain “conditions 
that make the interruption of trade of much graver concern to its trading 
partners than to itself.” 

These conditions are readily created when a nation with a large GNP 
trades with a nation with a smaller GNP. The trade between them inevitably 
results in a much higher percentage of GNP for the small than for the large 
country. A given amount of reduction in trade therefore hurts the small 
trading partner more than the large. Hirschman suggests that it will be “an 


“It is noteworthy that this question has engaged the attention and analysis of Japan’s 
best economists. See, for example, Hirofumi Uza@a, “Shin keizai seisaku o dö uketomeru 
ka” (How to Respond to the U.S.NEP), Chiié kéron (Central Review) (November 
1971), pp. 82-99, and “Nihon keizai no kokusaiteki koritsu” (Japanese Economy’s 
Alienation from the World), ibid. (February 1972), pp. 102-120. 

TA. O. Hirschman, National Power and the Structure of Foreign Trade (Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1945). 
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elementary principle of the power policy of a state to direct its trade away 
from the large to the smaller trading states.”, “Similarly, it will be an ele- 
mentary defensive principle of the smaller trading countries not to have too 


large a share of their trade With any single great trading country.” 


Hirschman’s theory, though derived from a different era and experiences 
of different countries, still adequately describes the power implications of 
the post-World War II trade pattern of the Free World where the U.S. has 
been the largest producer of GNP. The U.S. did not consciously have to 
exercise the “elementary principle” mentioned above, because the U.S. was 
“born powerful” so far as the post-World War II world was concerned. 
All trading partners of the U.S. have been the “smaller states.” However, 
the U.S. has not been totally oblivious of the power implications of trade 
relationships. One implication of the “elementary principle” of power policy 
is that the dominant country dislikes its trading partners’ efforts to imple- 
ment their own “elementary defensive principle.” An example that falls 
under this category is the U.S.-imposed embargo on trade between the Free 
World and the Communist World. A quick cooling of the U.S. attitude 
toward the European Common Market was another example of the U.S. 
awareness of the power implications of trade growth and diversion. One 
may also note that France has been amazingly successful in the use of the 
“elementary defensive principle” against the U.S. It has been at the center 
of the European Common Market movement and, in addition, has built up 
a coterie of client states in Africa and the Middle East in the pattern of its old 
colonial sphere of influence. France has also attempted, with considerable 
success, to defend its economy against U.S. monetary policy by systematic- 
ally converting dollar earnings into gold. The U.S. NEP, in which the 
suspension of dollar-gold convertibility figured prominently, was in part a 
U.S.-French war over gold, a point which, however fascinating, this article 
can only briefly touch upon. 


This article is mainly concerned with another front, U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions. In contrast to France, Japan has been completely ignorant of the power 
aspects of international trade, especially trade with the U.S. Up to the 
“Nixon Shocks” which disowned Japan, it had been quite content as a 
sort of “Slst state” of the United States. Its currency, the Japanese yen, had 
been tied to the U.S. dollar at an invariable rate (360 yen to a dollar) based 
on an apparent self-denial of Japan’s sovereign rights over the parity of its 
own money. This conceptual paralysis prevented Japan from cgmprehending 
the meaning of the U.S. NEP and has since resulted in consistently wrong or 
tardy responses to the U.S. actions. Before the NEP, Japan had been easily 
persuaded by the U.S. to hold any amount, of dollars without demanding 
gold in exchange. Japan had been faithful to the U.S. embargo on trade 
with the Communist world, undergoing radical readjustments in the geo- 


graphical distribution of its trade because of the loss of China as a trading 
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partner.’ Thus, the U.S.-Japanese economic relations built up over more 
than twenty years after the war were an ideal approximation to the type 
of international relations implied in Theory I. 


- The U.S.-Japanese influence-dependence rélations could have been main- 
tained in peace except for one disturbing factor. This was Japan’s extra- 
ordinary economic growth which rapidly altered Japan’s ranking in terms of 
GNP in the world. If GNP is an important indicator of national power and 
if the game of relative power among nations is essentially zero-sum, then 
the faster-than-average rate of growth of GNP in one country must be 
destabilizing for the existing power structure of the world. It is therefore 
not due solely to frictions in trade relations that Japan provoked the hos- 
tility of the U.S., but it also owes to the fact that in terms of GNP Japan 
is now No. 2 in the Free World, next only to the U.S. A country that in a 
generation rose to this position from that of no status at all cannot but be 
a menace to the status security of the No. 1 country. 


How Japanese Challenge Is Perceived: President Nixon has clearly per- 
ceived the destabilizing effect of Japan’s economic growth with respect to 
the world’s power structure. At the press conference of September 16, 1971, 
the President quoted a few facts about the Japanese economy to emphasize 
how large and productive it was. Then he said: “That shows you the prob- 
lem. It means that the United States and Japan inevitably are going to be 
competitors because we are both strong economies. On the other hand, it 
means that friendship and alliance between the United States and Japan 
are indefinable.”® In the world of pure economics where power does not 
exist as a variable in two-country relations, it is unimaginable that eco- 
nomic growth should shake friendship and alliance between countries. The 
problem for Japan is that in maintaining its “economic miracle,” Japan 
has behaved as if the actual world were like the hypothetical world of pure 
economics, What the Free World’s No. 2 position means has never been a 
serious question to the Japanese. It has always been the outside world that 
has defined and revised Japan’s status in the course of Japan’s economic 
growth. In the early 1960s, the world reclassified Japan as a developed 
country, and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
accorded membership to Japan. In due course, a new expression began to 
circulate in the world: Japan had become a “big economic power” (keizai 
taikoku). Edwin O. Reischauer, former U.S. Ambassador to Japan, pro- 
claimed “Japan Is One of the Biggest Countries in the World.”!° Japan’s 
status escalation with its ominous signs or threat to the world was made 


~~ a 

®On how Japan’s postwar teade structure was shaped, see Leon Hollerman, Japan’s 
cee on the World Econgmy (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1967). 

°"New York Times, September {7, 1971. 

10Edwin O. Reischauer, Japan Is One of the Biggest Countries in the World (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S.-Japan Trade Council, 1966). 
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all too visible for anyone to ignore when Herman Kahn pointed to the 
“Emerging Japanese Superstate.”12 š ° 

As may be predicted from Theory I, Japan’s status growth has been dis- 
equilibrating for the world’s power structure. What Japan was unconsciously 
gaining in relative power was necessarily a loss of relative power to other 
countries. The general public, mass media, and public officials in the U.S., 
for example, have been keenly aware of the power implications of Japan’s 
economic and status growth. Thus, the CBS “60 minutes” on October 11, 
1971 summed it up by saying: “Japan keeps moving up, moving us down.” 
Note that the world order, as indicated by this expression, is visualized as 
a vertical hierarchy of nations. It is no wonder that moving down relative 
to Japan has been a bitter experience for some Americans. The President’s 
calculated disregard of Japan’s interest when he announced his plans to 
visit China implied a downgrading of Japan as an ally or partner of the 
U.S. Evidently, it was quite all right to speak of Japan as an ally or partner 
when weak and dependent Japan did not really measure up to the stature 
implied by those words. Japan’s fall from grace served as a go-ahead signal 
for many Americans to voice their grievances against Japan. On August 4, 
1971, the New York Times reported on “a lot of bad blood” about Japan 
in the U.S. Government and, referring to statements made by “one informed 
official,” noted “that American criticism of the Japanese had spread from 
economic to military and political policies in Japan.” Another official, who 
for his part did not agree with the critics of Japan, nevertheless informed 
the Times correspondent that “there’s a feeling here that the Japanese are 
responsible for all our ills.” This official further asserted that “the Ad- 
ministration thinks [that] this is something the Japanese are deliberately 
doing to us [and] that they have some kind of master plan against us.” 
Harold B. Scott, Acting Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic and 
International Business, spoke of the impact of Japan’s export growth in 
this vein: “The Japanese have shown extraordinary stubborness in not seeing 
that the problem is not their coming into the U.S. markets, but how fast 
they come in. I don’t think that the lowered tariffs are the cause. There is 
just too much built-in advantage in the Japanese economy.”?” 

Many of the academic and semi-academic writings about Japan in recent 
years have been in complete accord with the general public in their emphasis 
on Japan’s uniqueness associated with mysterious power not readily under- 
standable to the Western mind. Japan’s “economic miracle,” once a happy 


“Herman Kahn, The Emerging Japanese Superstate: Challenge and Resp®nse (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970). 

12New York Times, August 15, 1971. M. Bronfenbrenner reviews the deterioration of 
U.S. sentiments toward Japan prior to JMly 15, 1971. See his “A Japanese-American 
Trade War?” Quarterly Review of Economics and Business, 11, 3 (Autumn 1971). 
See also M. Weinstein, “Japan and the Continental Giants,” Current History, 60 (April 
1971) ; Z. Brzezinski, “Japan’s Global Engagement,” Foreign Affairs, 50, 2 (January 
1972); and Koji Taira, “Reflections on U.S.-Japanese Economic Conflict,” Quarterly 
Review of Economics and Business (forthcoming). 
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hunting ground for economists looking for interesting hypotheses, not only 
irritates the people of the West by implicitly pointing to their countries’ 
lag in economic growth. Once “hardworking” Japanese are now despicable 
“economic animals.” The war-torn, strife-ridden Japan of former years is 
now “Japan, Inc.” which allegedly unites government, business, and people 
for group action in scales, and with impact, unknown in the reality of the 
Western society. Scholars are generally kind to Japan and, even with an 
admiring tone, describe the social cohesiveness, consensus processes, and 
many other cooperative aspects of Japanese life. However, the presentation 
of Japan as a society of unusual perfection backfires by stirring up fear and 
suspicion on the part of the general public that is daily confronted with 
problems and imperfections in its midst. “Unique” Japan can easily be 
turned, with some touch-up, into an “international bogeyman.”% The moral 
implications of this negative image of Japan are serious. Japan now is con- 
sidered lacking in human sensibilities and good faith. By defining Japan 
in this fashion, other countries claim to be justified in behaving differently 
toward Japan however ugly the behavior may be by the standards of their 
own international relations. Thus the U.S. even spoke of invoking the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act to enforce unilateral quotas on textile imports from 
Japan. (Japan finally capitulated on this issue in October 1971.) 

Yet there is no mystery about Japan’s economic performance. The 
“uniqueness” of Japan has been overemphasized. As William Givens, a 
member of the Boston Consulting Group, noted, “the secret of Japanese 
success lies in a mixture of hard work, a high degree of consensus, con- 
centration on efficient industries that produce high returns, and ruthless 
competition that eliminates inefficient producers.’’!+ Hard work, competition, 
cooperation, and efficiency are actually highly prized values in the West. 
It is indeed one of the most fascinating ironies in the history of U.S.- 
Japanese relations that American animosity toward Japan has been cor- 
related with Japanese success by standards and criteria in terms of American 
values.*5 The moral is that Americans cannot fully accept other people as 
their equals in moral strength and wordly achievements; i.e., other people 
have to be deficient in order to get along with Americans. So the “gut 
feeling” widely shared by Americans is that Japan has come too close to 
being like the U.S. to be acceptable from the standpoint of America’s 
national pride.! The traditional differential between the U.S. and Japan 


18®New York Times, July 28, 1971. 

14New York Times, December 5, 1971. 

"Japanese scholars specializing in the study of the United States are aware of this 
irony. See for example, Nagayo Honma, Gendai bunmei no jéken (Condition of Modern 
Civilization) (Tokyo: Diamond, 1969), Part I$ Chapter 2. How similarities in value 
orientation have drawn Japaneseeimmigrants an@ their offspring into trouble with the 
majority society is also pointed oug by students of the Japanese minority in this 
country. See Harry H. L. Kitano, Japanese Americans: The Evolution of a Subculture 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969) . 

+6There is a respectable tradition of economic theory to explain this kind of invidious 
comparison at the level of individual pride. It is associated with such names as 
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measured by many indicators, particularly by GNP and national power, 
has been shrinking too rapidly. In terms of GNP, Japam has risen from a 
meager position inferior to India in 1950 to the 5th in the Free World in 
1960 and by 1968 to second» By a simple extrapolation of the past trend 
much like the way Herman Kahn used to predict Japan’s emerging super- 
state, people who are conscious of national power cannot but ask when 
Japan will surpass and undermine the U.S. Even the remotest possibility 
that this might happen is horrifying to many Americans. Japan must be 
stopped before it is too late. 


Trade as a Tool: Once the need for stopping Japan is perceived, the next 
question is that of strategy. The most effective direct measure, as may be 
inferred from Theory I, is a refusal to buy Japanese goods. Those who hold 
Japan responsible for all U.S. problems claim that Japan sells too much to 
the U.S. They would like the Japanese to mind the unfinished business of 
solving Japan’s own problems at home like low wages, long hours of work, 
housing shortage, air and water pollution, and the like instead of pushing 
a “hard sell” abroad. Robert Guillain, a correspondent of Le Monde and a 
friend of Japan, while vigorously rejecting the notion that the Japanese are 
commercial invaders of other countries, is nevertheless keenly aware of the 
danger to Japan implicit in the “importance of the American market for 
Japan.” As if there were a conscious effort to prove Theory I, Guillain 
observes: “If the Americans were to stop buying Japanese cutlery or fishing 
rods or golf clubs, or if they were to buy less, it would mean ruin for 
thousands of small-scale family concerns in the Japanese countryside. .. . 
And, too, American buying in the fields of Japanese heavy industry is 
quite outstanding. The United States takes 45 percent of all the machine 
tools the country exports. ...”?* One could go on in this fashion to drama- 
tize how the U.S. can ruin Japan. The U.S. share in Japan’s exports, by 
industry and in the aggregate, is quite clearly perceived as an index of 
Japan’s “dependence” on the U.S., which may be manipulated by the U.S. 
for its political ends if it so chooses. 


A refusal to buy is not the only means for exerting influence on other 
countries. In U.S.-Japan relations, a refusal to sell by the U.S. is also 
considered a means serving the same end. This does not arise in naked 
form for ordinary commodities, although there is some latent resentment 


Veblen, Duesenberry, and Galbraith. An aspect of this theory is that the utility of 
income depends not only on its absolute level in dollars and cents but also on the social 
ranking that the income accords to its recipient. If the individual slips down in social 
ranking even if his income rises in absolute terms, the total increment’ in his utility of 
income may well be negative. Reactiow to this kind of status depreciation was seen in 
the middle-class backlash on the Wag Against Poverty which threatened to raise the 
income of the poor dangerously close to that of the middle class for its status security. 
For thoughts along this line, see Koji Taira, “C@8nsumer Preferences, Poverty Norma, 
and Extent of Poverty,” Quarterly Review of Econdynics and Business (July 1969). 


Robert Guillain, The Japanese Challenge, translated from the French by Patrick 
O’Brian (New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1970), p. 226. 
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of the fact that Japan buys raw materials from the U.S. and ships finished 
goods to it, thus reducing the U.S. by implication to the ignominious posi- 
tion of an “underdeveloped céuntry.” A refusal to sell arises in relation to 
technology. Since about 1960, Japan has found the West less and less 
inclined to let it use technical discoveries through buying the patents. 
Guillain says: “For it is no longer the Western countries’ interest to 
strengthen Japan by selling it their most recent techniques. They prefer 
to let Japan wait; they prefer to sell only those processes that are not the 
very latest.” He then asks an ominous question: “May this go so far that 
one day Japan will be faced with a kind of embargo on the part of the 
foreign and particularly the American firms, all combining to deny the 
country access to their new techniques, in order to keep Japan behind the 
times or even to bring it to a standstill?”18 In addition, ecologists in the U.S. 
today may be inadvertently playing into the hands of economic nationalists 
by their attempts to block the supply of resources to Japan in the name of 
environmental protection. 


In general, foreign trade which is not even 5% of the U.S. GNP is in- 
consequential to the U.S. economy.’ One therefore wonders why the U.S. 
makes so much fuss about foreign trade. Surely, the reason cannot be that 
trade helps the U.S. economy grow rapidly-—it cannot, because of its mini- 
scule share in the whole U.S. economy. With the help of Theory I, however, 
one suspects that the prominence of trade issues in the U.S. international 
policy is because trade with the U.S. is very important to other countries. 
A small change in trade with the U.S., while meaning nothing to the U.S., 
entails enormous consequences to other countries. A manipulation of any 
matter likely to affect trade costs the U.S. nothing, while enabling the U.S. 
to wield power over other countries. Trade therefore is largely a political 
tool in the case of the U.S. and for this reason impervious to the counsel of 
rational economic analysis. The international trade of the U.S. easily vascil- 
lates between “free trade” and protectionism depending upon how the U.S. 
national interest in maintaining power over other countries is best served 
under specific circumstances. Trade, “free” or protected, means little to 
the U.S. domestic economic performance. Those who equate “free trade” 
to national interest are just as mistaken or, at least, just as naive as those 
who equate protection to it. Even economic warfare accompanying major 
trade disruptions is not ruled out as a political tactic because, as Herman 
Kahn suggests: “It is, of course, true that the United States, almost alone 
in the world, could withstand a great deal of confusion in international 
trading.”2° While Kahn does not think that it is appropriate for the U.S. 


181 bid., p. 302. . i 


Lawrence B. Krause, “Why a are Becoming Irrelevant,” Foreign- Policy, 3 
(Summer 1971), pp. 62-70. 


: Herman Kahn, “More ET Thoughts: I,” New York Times, September 14. 
1971, p. 39M. 
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“to instigate international chaos, confusion and crisis,” the power of dis- 
cretion to do so is clearly within the range of political calculations. 
a 


THEORY IT: DIMENSIONS oF THE POWER GAME 
2 


The import surcharge and the exchange rate revaluation were alterna- 
tive means for discouraging other countries’ exports to the U.S. and en- 
couraging their imports from the U.S. Under the existing rules of inter- 
national economic relations, the surcharge was illegal. Even if legally 
secured after consultation with the member countries of the GATT, it would 
have been temporary at best. In contrast, changes in exchange rates when 
legitimized by the IMF would be permanent, or at least stable for a long 
time. The U.S. used the temporary, illegal surcharge as a means for securing 
fully legitimized revaluations of other currencies relative to the dollar. 
Theory II is useful for understanding how the U.S. used its power over 
other countries and to what extent the U.S. attained its objective through 
the international power game (which the USS. specifically called a “poker 
game,” setting the rules of the game by analogy much to the dismay of other 
countries that had not learned the skills for the game). 

Theory II defines the power of Country A over Country B as A’s ability 
to induce B to adopt Policy X which B would not otherwise do.?1 In this 
paper, A is the United States, and X exchange rate revaluation. B may be 
any or all of the countries which the U.S. pressured into exchange rate 
revaluation. But power is not absolute in the sense that A can induce B to 
do anything according to A’s prescription. A’s power is limited by the cost 
to A itself of attempting to influence B’s behavior. Likewise, B is not 
entirely powerless; it can resist A’s demand in so far as the cost of resistance 
does not outweigh the cost of adopting X. Since it is A that starts pressing 
B into X, A also calls off the game when it reaches some sort of optimun 
regardless of what may have happened to B in the meantime. At the termina- 
tion of the game, A may have made B accept all, part, or none of X. It is 
therefore an interesting analytical question what percentage of X is associ- 
ated with A’s willingness to call off the game. With some more specifications 
of power and of relations between cost and pay-off, certain useful answers 
can be mathematically deduced for this question. For our purposes, how- 
ever, the theoretical framework and associated reasoning are more valuable 
than specific analytical exercises. Theory II serves as an organizing frame- 
work for events and data which are otherwise chaotic and inscrutable. 

With respect to U.S.-Japanese relations, the useful point of departure is 
to establish the empirical counterpart for the proposition that X is a policy 
that B would not adopt unless forced by A. This is to ask whether the U.S. 
use of power over Japan was really necessary for making Japan revalue the 
yen by the rate satisfactory to the U.S, To answer this question, it is neces- 


2J, Harsanyi, “The Dimension and Measurement of Social Power,” in Power in 
Economics, ed. K. W. Rothschild (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1971) Chapter 4. 
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sary to review the state of Japan’s trade and exchange policy prior to 
August 15, 1971. Im brief, there are three indicators that suggest that Japan 
was not inclined to revalue the yen in time and by the rate sufficient to 
forestall the U.S. NEP. ° 

First, by the summer of 1971, even the most conservative leaders of the 
Japanese Government were convinced that the foreign exchange reserve of 
Japan had increased to an unusual level. Until the spring of 1968, Japan’s 
foreign exchange reserve rarely exceeded $2.0 billion, not enough to 
finance three months’ imports. But by the spring of 1969, the reserve had 
risen to $3.2 billion by an unprecedented increase of $1.2 billion within 
a year. Though “unprecedented,” this sharp increase did not seem to be a 
temporary affair and called forth an argument that the yen needed a revalua- 
tion. This argument was particularly strong among foreign observers of 
Japanese economic affairs,** The reserve took a sharp upturn at the year-end 
of 1969 and had doubled by July 1971 to reach $7.0 billion. Under the 
circumstances, an upward revaluation of the yen seemed unavoidable. In- 
formal] signals for a 15 to 20 percent revaluation were given to Japan by 
the U.S. in May 1971. 

It was against this background that the Japanese Government debated 
about the best strategy to avoid a further increase in the foreign exchange 
reserve, or more positively, to diminish it. A revaluation of the yen was one 
choice, which was rejected in favor of other measures popularly known as 
an eight-point program “to avoid revaluation.” The billing was extremely 
unfortunate, because it made the program sound like a direct rebuff to the 
desire of Washington for a revaluation of the yen. The program was 
adopted on June 4, 1971. The eight points were: (1) further liberalization 
of imports, (2) the adoption of preferential tariffs on imports from less 
developed countries, (3) further reductions of tariffs, (4) further liberaliza- 
tion of capital transactions, (5) removal of non-tariff barriers, (6) increases 
in economic aid, (7) “orderly marketing” in foreign markets, and (8) 
flexible fiscal and monetary policies. Practical measures under each heading 
were to be worked out by the end of August. The basic argument in favor 
of a thorough liberalization before the revaluation of the yen was that the 
rise in the foreign exchange reserve in recent months, having occurred 
under protection, might not have reflected the true strength of the Japanese 
economy. The revaluation would be the next step when the Japanese 
economy, shorn of all the protective measures, was still seen to be earning 
the foreign exchange at the pace of recent years.*8 

Second, at about this time, the semi-official Japan Economic Research Cen- 
ter made a questionnaire survey of opinions of cross-sections of the Japanese 


ne eee é a 
*For a very helpful assessment of the strength of the yen as of January 1970, see Ira 
O. Scott, “Japan,” The Times, January, 30, 1970. 
28For observations on Japan’s amifivalence and indecision with respect to the yen 
prior to the U.S.-NEP, see Kanji Haitani; “Prospects for Revaluation of the Yen,” 
Business Perspectives, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Fall 1971), pp. 11-18. 
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elite in relation to the revaluation of the yen.?4 The responses (the dead- 
line: June 10, 1971) indicated that although a majority opposed the re- 
valuation, an equal majority was resigned to its inevitability in the course 
of 1972. Two-thirds of thoseewho anticipated the revaluation in this fashion 
felt that external pressures would have a lot to do with Japan’s decision to 
revalue the yen and that a revaluation would be unavoidable if the foreign 
exchange reserve should exceed $10 billion. As for the mechanism of 
revaluation, 58% of all respondents anticipated the adoption by the IMF of 
a wider band of fluctuation around the current exchange rates as a pre- 
liminary step for multi-national revaluations. With respect to the rate of 
revaluation, 82% mentioned 5-10 percent. 


Third, concurrently, a group of 36 leading economists was working on 
the problem of the yen and concluded that the eight-point program was 
perhaps not enough and that the best measure in addition to full liberaliza- 
tion would be a series of small-step revaluations carried out from time to 
time without exceeding 4 or 5 percent of revaluation over one year. Their 
cautious proposal was presented to the Minister of Finance on July 10, 
1971.25 Even if implemented immediately, this policy would have offered 
no prospect for a revaluation large enough to satisfy the U.S. What is sur- 
prising about this economist group, in hindsight, is that it did not strongly 
urge the immediate floating of the yen. 

Thus at the time of the U.S. offensive calling for a currency re-alignment, 
the Japanese Government had no desire to take the initiative for floating or 
revaluing the yen, although there was a plan to subject the yen and the 
economy to the test of free trade. The public was largely against the revalua- 
tion of the yen, although it anticipated a revaluation by 5-10% in the course 
of 1972. In view of this state of Japanese policy and public opinion, it was 
no exaggeration that the announcement of the U.S. NEP fell on Japan like 
a bombshell, subsequently called “Nixon Shock II”? (the first having oc- 
curred on July 15, 1971 when the President, without a prior consultation 
with Japan, announced his plans to visit Peking). 


How THE GAME WAS PLAYED 


The outcome of the power game under consideration is now history. 
For major currencies, the exchange rate realignment worked out at the 
Smithsonian meeting of the Group of Ten in December 1971 was as follows: 
the U.S. dollar, devalued against gold by 8.57% (which actually means the 
rate of revaluation of gold relative to the dollar from $35 to $38 per 

® 


“Japan Economic Research Center, “Yen kiriage” ankéto (An Inquiry into “Yen 
Revaluation”) (Tokyo, 1971). Thegbi-weekly Kaihg (Bulletin) of this Center is also 
valuable for sensing the drift of thinking and sentiment in the Japanese business 
community. 4 

2For the full text of this proposal, see Nihon WWizai shimbun, July 11, 12, & 14, 1971. 
oe a of this paper, however, rejected the idea of yen revaluation (ibid., July 
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ounce) ;. the French franc, maintaining parity with gold, appreciated rela- 
tive to the devalued dollar by 8.57%; the German mark, revalued relative 
to the devalued dollar by 13.58%; and the Japanese yen, revalued relative 
to the devalued dollar by 16.88%. The average rate of revaluation for all 
currencies was estimated to be more than 12%. In other words, the U.S. 
attained the “short-run objective” mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 
Since this was among the means toward the “medium-run objective” of a 
$13-billion turnaround in the U.S. balance of payment, the U.S. had moved 
a step closer to the ultimate end of solidifying its supremacy in world eco- 
nomic power. The attainment of the “medium-run objective” needs other 
measures like dismantling trade barriers of other nations (not discussed in 
this paper) in addition to the currency realignment. Serious negotiations 
on trade barriers (promised by the Group of Ten in the “Smithsonian” 
Communiqué) were made possible thanks to the separation of the “shortrun 
objective” of currency realignment from this and other longer-run problems. 
The currency realignment therefore was a great diplomatic triumph for 


the U.S. 


The U.S. played the power game extremely well during the four-month 
economic war after August 15, 1971. While knowing fully well all the time 
that the best the removal of the U.S. import surcharge could buy was the 
exchange rate realignment, the U.S. appeared to be after a bigger kill 
(including the “medium-run objective”) without an additional price. The 
bluff was as perfect as might have been expected of any first-class poker 
player. For example, at the press conference of September 16, President 
Nixon emphasized that the surcharge was not “temporary” because a 
“permanent solution” to everything was being sought.2® Later, at the IMF 
conference of September 30, 1971, Secretary John B. Connally declared: 
“Tf other governments will make tangible progress toward dismantling spe- 
cific barriers to trade over coming weeks and will be prepared to allow 
market realities freely to determine exchange rates for their currencies for 
a transitional period, we, for our part, would be prepared to remove the 
surcharge.”*? The conditions mentioned here made the removal of the sur- 
charge appear hopeless for a long time to come, for “tangible progress” in 


dismantling trade barriers was not likely to be achieved “over coming 
weeks.” 


Even as late as the closing days of November just prior to the meeting 
of the Group of Ten in Rome (November 30-December 1) where hypo- 
thetical figures were quoted and debated for rates of revaluation of various 
currencies incyiding the devaluation of the dollar, a well-known U.S. 
economist, Francis M. Bator, still beligved that Secretary Connally’s 
strategy was as follows: r e 


28New York Times, September 17, Én. 
37Tbid., October 1, 1971. 
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He seems confident that with the dollar cut loose from gold, and the 
U.S. market protected by the surcharge and the “buy American” pro- 
vision of the investment credit, we can affoyd to wait. The others, after 
all, have more at stake than we; they dare not retaliate. When they 
become convinced that the Administration will stick to its guns, they'll 
come up with a plan that will assure a $13-billion turnaround in U.S. 
payments, relieve us of some of the burdens of defense and promise 
“fairer” treatment of American exports.28 


A better description than this about the game which the U.S. wanted others 
to believe it was engaged in would be difficult to find. Naturally, much of 
it was a poker-player’s bluff. 

As far as the nature of the short-run solution was concerned, it was 
surprisingly clear from the very beginning. For example, Herman Kahn 
proposed in early September that the dollar should be devalued against gold 
(i.e. gold be revalued by 10%) to $38.50 per ounce in lieu of the import 
surcharge of 10%, that the value of the French franc in terms of gold could 
stay constant, that the German mark should go up above the franc by 3%, 
and that the Japanese yen should go somewhat higher than the mark, say 
3.7% higher (which would make the new dollar worth 300 yen).?° But the 
political processes in search for the solution were much more complicated 
than à priori exercises. It took time to bring the political arithmetics of 
various countries in line. 

France was the most intractable of all countries throughout the currency 
realignment process. Its story needs a chapter by itself. In short, two con- 
flicting factors besides the reputed Gaulist nationalism paralyzed the French 
Government with respect to the gold-dollar-franc relationships. On the 
dollar-franc dimension, France was running a deficit in trade with the U.S. 
and therefore saw no reason to have the dollar devalued or the franc revalued 
to give more competitive advantages to the U.S. Throughout the period of 
the game, France tenaciously stuck to the current dollar-franc exchange rate 
in commercial transactions, while letting the franc float against the dollar 
in financial deals. On the other hand, France recognized the difficulties of 
the U.S. in world trade as a whole. Although France refused to revalue the 
franc under pressure from the U.S. (where French national pride intervened 
strongly), France would acquiesce without taking any action if the U.S. 
admitted its weakness and devalued the hitherto “almighty” dollar, pro- 
vided the rate of devaluation was not too high, say 5% or lower. Further- 
more, the large gold stocks in official and private holdings amounting to $9 
billion (compared with the U.S. official gold reserve of $10 billion) would 
appreciate relative to the dollar in the wake of the dollas’s devaluation. 
Just as the U.S. would gain “seigniorage” on its gold stock by “debasing” 
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*8Francis M. Bator, “Mr. Connally’s War: 1, Wew York Times, November 29, 1971. 

Herman Kahn, “Thinking More Unthinkable Ghoughts: I,” New York Times, Sep- 
tember 13, 1971. For a similar adjustment called “a virtual consensus among experts,” 
see Bator, op. cit. 
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the currency, France would also gain an indirect seigniorage from the de- 
valuation of the dollar against gold. (In the case of revaluation of the franc, 
the French would have suffered from a negative seigniorage—a given stock 
of gold now worth fewer francs.) Thus the devaluation of the dollar could 
have a neutral effect with a feared loss in future frade with the U.S. balanced 
against the immediate gains in the dollar value of gold. The only question 
was what the rate of devaluation of the dollar should be that would be con- 
sistent with the neutrality of its effect. 

Germany was straightforward in its wish to restore monetary stability by 
giving in to the U.S. demand. One technical point Germany insisted on was 
that there should be a spread of 5% or Jess between the mark’s and the 
franc’s rates of revaluation relative to the dollar. Coincidentally, France 
was demanding a 7% or more spread between the two currencies. Another 
wish Germany had, though without insisting too strongly, was a 5% or 
more spread between the Japanese yen’s and the mark’s rates of revaluation. 
Japan for its part wanted to limit that spread to 3% or less. In the German 
view of the matter, the adjustments needed for the realignment in late 
November would therefore have been 17% or more for the yen, about 12% 
for the mark on the basis of the then market rate for it, and 7% or more 
for the franc, over the U.S. dollar. France would have disputed the 7% 
appreciation of the franc against the dollar, but would have accepted the 
figures for the mark and the yen. Japan, as described below, wanted to 
limit the revaluation of the yen to less than 15% against the dollar, which 
coupled with Japan’s assessment of the French and German desires, implied 
a 5 to 7% devaluation of the dollar. These divergent political arithmetics 
had at least one thing in common: i.e., the dollar should be devalued by 
less than 10%, hopefully by about 5%. It was when calculations were 
implicitly shaping up in this fashion that the U.S. at the Rome meeting of 
the Group of Ten asked “hypothetically” how other countries would respond 
to a U.S. offer to devalue the dollar by 10%. The immediate response is 
reported to have been long minutes of stunned silence. 


Japan’s INDECISION AND DEFEAT 


Anyone familiar with the Japanese consensus-method of decision-making 
would have predicted a protracted process even for producing a policy on 
a matter as important as the revaluation of the yen. When the dollar was 
cut loose from gold, the first thing the Japanese policy-makers thought about 
evidently was how to minimize the losses of foreign exchange banks and 
trading companies in the event of the yen’s floating. Until August. 27, 1971, 
the Bank of Ja@pan frantically bought dollars at the old parity. and inflated 
the foreign exchange reserve to $12.5 billon. After these possible sources 
of strong opposition to revaluation were fken care of, Japan decided to 
let the yen float against the dellar. The floating exchange rate created 
uncertainty and anxiety, preven&ing effective conclusions of new commercial 
contracts for imports and exports. Japanese exporters, confronted with the 
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floating exchange rates for the first time, did not know how to use the 
futures market to hedge against possible losses due to the change in the value 
of the dollar between the time of a contact and that of receiving the pay- 
ment for exports. They therefore demanded an early return to fixed exchange 
rates by revaluing the yen once and for all. Other people theorized that 
unless the import surcharge was removed, the revaluation of the yen would 
be too great a concession. Indeed, until the end of September, it was not 
clear that the U.S. would definitely remove the import surcharge in return 
for satisfactory revaluations of other currencies. After the U.S. strategy of 
trading the surcharge off against revaluation was made clear, the Japanese 
Government began to think about the rate of revaluation for the yen. In 
the meantime, the issue of the textile quotas occupied a major portion of 
U.S.-Japanese economic negotiations. On this issue, Japan finally gave in 
to the U.S. demand on October 15, 1971. 


On October 19, 1971, the Japanese Government announced that it was 
willing to accept the revaluation of the yen by 9.09% (330 yen to a dollar) 
and a wider margin of fluctuation around the central rate (2.5% or 3% 
instead of the former 1%). During his visit in Japan, October 29-November 
1, Robert Anderson, former Secretary of the Treasury in the Eisenhower 
Administration, mentioned to Prime Minister Sato that the U.S. was after 
a more than 15% revaluation of the yen and warned that “Japan has more 
to lose than the United States in a protectionist trade war and therefore 
should accede to a package of economic demands from President Nixon.”®° 
By the time of Secretary Connally’s visit in Japan (‘November 9-14, 1971), 
the yen had floated further upward to 9.5%, nullifying the previous hopes, 
of the Japanese Government to secure an agreement on the 9.09% revalua- 
tion of the yen from Secretary Connally. Connally’s visit in Japan produced 
absolutely nothing save unusually mild diplomatic generalities. On No- 
vember 20, 1971, the Japanese Government announced a revised position 
in which the rate of revaluation for the yen was said to be “15 percent less 
x percent” where x was expected to be such as to give a higher rate of 
revaluation than the previous announcement but to hold it below 15% at the 
same time. A week later, in preparation for the imminent meeting of the 
Group of Ten in Rome, Italy, the Japanese Government defined x in such a 
way as to limit the rate of revaluation within a range from 12.5%, most 
desirable from the Japanese point of view, to 14.285%. a maximum con- 
cession expected to be made with greatest reluctance. 

Even at the end of the Rome meeting, the Japanese Government did not 
entirely abandon hopes to obtain 12.5%. The Ministry of Finance was 
telling the public that the settlement of the realignment problem before the 
end of 1971 only had a 50-50 chance (when it was a virtual certainty as 
may be seen from the previous description of ‘the event), implying that the 
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New York Times, November 2, 1971. Note that Anderson’s reasoning follows that of 
Theory I. 
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Japanese Government still had plenty of time to make up its mind on 
realistic concessions to the U.S. In the U.S. and Europe, however, frantic 
diplomatic efforts wefe under way for a speedy solution of the problem. 

The exchange rates that emerged from the Smithsonian meeting of the 
Group of Ten roughly followed the relative rafes of appreciation that dif- 
ferent currencies had experienced during the four-month “free market 
period” after August 15. In addition, differences in the bargaining power 
of various nations also played a significant role. The first problem was the 
rate of devaluation of the dollar against gold. Without much trouble, it was 
fixed at 8.57% (ie., the rate of appreciation of gold against the dollar), to 
which 5% was added to fix the rate of revaluation for the German mark. 
The par value of the French franc relative to gold remained unchanged, 
automatically going up against the dollar by 8.57%. Other currencies rapidly 
fell into line. The last hurdle was the revaluation of the Japanese yen. By 
this time, the set-up of the game looked as if the whole world was out to 
bring Japan to its knees. The U.S. opened the game by quoting 18.5% 
which was met by Japan’s counter-offer of 14.6%. Failing to convince the 
Group of Ten, Japan’s Minister of Finance raised the offer to 16.1%. 
Secretary Connally asked if Japan intended to stall the currency realign- 
ment by quibbling a few yen. Shaken but still hopeful, Japan’s Finance 
Minister Mizuta edged up his offer to 16.88%, which interestingly met the 
approval of Secretary Connally and other ministers of finance. Now, the 
rounds of the game for currency realignment were over. President Nixon 
walked in and proclaimed, true to the rhetoric of “poker game,” that “The 
Whole Free World has won.” The President was right with respect to 
' Western countries. The sole “Oriental” country in the Group of Ten, Japan, 
had to bite the dust, crushed under the weight of the whole Western world. 
In Tokyo, Foreign Minister Fukuda lamented Japan’s defeat, saying that it 
was the greatest economic shock Japan had suffered since the Second World 
War. 


CONCLUSION 


The U.S. NEP and its aftermath demonstrate the potency of U.S. power, 
initiative, ingenuity, and prestige with respect to major economic and 
institutional adjustments in the world. The GNP differential between the 
U.S. and any other country is still too large to warrant any suspicion about 
the dethroning of the U.S. from the position of economic supremacy in the 
world in the foreseeable future. Besides, in the world after the U.S. NEP, 
it is no longer as certain as before that the economic growth of Europe and 
Japan will maigtain a distinctive edge over that of the U.S. One may well 
suspect that the postwar trend of narrowing GNP differentials between the 
U.S. and other industrial counjries has come to an end. 

The NEP-induced delay in Jagan’s recovery from the current recession 
has produced a veritable recessgon rate of growth for the fiscal year of 
1971-72 (April 1971 to March 1972), which according to a preliminary 
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estimate, amounts to 5.7% in constant prices (only a shade higher than the 
last recession rate of 5.6% in 1965). In view of the German experience with 
revaluations of the mark in 1961 and 1969, which*were associated with 
substantial long-run reductions in the rate of growth, one may reasonably 
expect an adverse effect on Japan’s economic growth of the 16.88% re- 
valuation of the yen which was even higher than the sum of the two former 
German revaluations mentioned here (5% and 9.3%) .34 

The review of Japan’s response to the U.S. NEP points up Japan’s 
amazing naiveté about its place in world economics and politics as well as 
its grave deficiency in flexibility and ingenuity, let alone initiative, in 
international negotiations. Indeed, one wonders how a country with the 
Free World’s No. 2 GNP could be as passive as Japan in the desire and 
action to participate in international economic policies. Saburo Okita offers © 
an explanation in terms of a “GNP-mentality gap.” “Because of the too- 
abrupt change from a poor to a rich economy and the change from recurrent 
deficits to a continuing-surplus in the balance of payments, the mentality of 
the people—including politicians, bureaucrats and businessmen—could not 
be adjusted quickly enough to meet the new conditions,” Okita then cor- 
rectly diagnoses the trouble in U.S.-Japanese relations. “This gap, which 
we call ‘GNP-mentality gap, was sometimes the cause of irritation and a dis- 
credited view about Japan’s economic policies among some Americans.”3? 

How Japan will fill this gap in the near future is surely one of the most 
interesting subjects for study. At present, I only would warn against too 
hasty an attempt to fill the gap. Now that Japan’s rate of economic growth 
has been brought down to below 6% per annum, Japan should never return 
to the 10% plus growth rate that characterized its economic performance in 
recent years. Rather, Japan should use time, care and resources for new 
policies based on a serious reassessment of the meaning and quality of life 
instead of dissipating them for a few more perceritage points in the rate of 
growth. Furthermore, Japan’s ‘economic relations with “smaller states” of 
` Asia have taken on characteristics which would enable Japan to play power 
games in much the same way as the U.S. has played them with Japan and 
other countries. It would be a grotesque mistake for Japan to attempt to 
shift the pains of the “Nixon Shocks” to Asian countries through “Japan 
Shocks.” 


81Yoshiro Miwa, “Fukyé no jisé közö” (The Structure of Recession), Chiié koron 
(Central Review) (January 1972), pp. 102-112. 

"Saburo Okita, “Japan,” in “How 3 Foreign Economists View Kole of U.S.” New 
York Times, January 9, 1972. 
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REGIONAL MILITARY POWER: 
THE AFTERMATH OF THE 
CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


/ Parris H. Chang* 


A s a result of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) start- 
ing in 1966 a number of significant, far reaching changes have taken place 
in China’s political system. Among these changes is the redistribution of 
power among groups and between central and local authorities. To be more 
precise, the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) has enormously expanded its 
political role at the cost of the Party and the government, and the provincial 
authorities which are dominated by the military personnel have acquired a 
substantial degree of political and economic autonomy vis-a-vis the central 
leadership. 

How did these changes come about? What are the meanings of such 
changes? What is the nature of the central-provincial relationship? How does 
the central leadership control and elicit compliance from the provincial au- 
thorities? What resources are possessed and used by the provincial authori- 
ties to counteract the central control? What are possible courses of future 
development? These are the major questions dealt with in this essay.* 


THE Risinc POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE PLA SINCE THE EARLY 1960s. 


Although the events since 1966 have drastically expanded the role and 
influence of the PLA in Chinese society the rise of the military’s political 
influence can be traced back to the fall of 1959 when Lin Piao took over 
control of China’s military establishment from Marshal P’eng Teh-huai. 
On assuming the leadership of the PLA, Marshal Lin Piao moved quickly 
and vigorously to indoctrinate the PLA in the thought of Mao Tse-tung, to 
raise the political-ideological standards of the PLA, to rebuild Party control 
mechanisms within the army, and flayed his predecessor’s alleged emphasis 
on professionalism. Lin Piao, in his first public statement as head of the 
military establishment, pledged the “unconditional loyalty of the People’s 
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*Prepared for presentation to the Annual Meetiffg of the Association for Asian Stud- 
ies, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, NeweYork City, Ma®ch 27-29, 1972. 

*This essay is part of a larger stugly on military intervention in Chinese politics 
since the 1960s, which is in progressgI am grateful to the Office of Vice-President for 
Research and Graduate Studies at Pennsylvania State University for an Institutional 
grant which supports the study. 
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Liberation Army to the Party and to Comrade Mao,”? and from 1960 
onward he carried out an intensive campaign of political indoctrination in 
the PLA, centering on the study and applicatjon of thé thought of Mao.? < 

It seems paradoxical that, on the one hand, there were éxtensive efforts 
to bring the PLA under tigitt Party control and to counter professionalism 
but that, on the other hand, after 1963, the PLA increasingly became the 
Party’s competitive political institution and made considerable inroads into 
those functions previously in the domain of the Party. The main explanation 
of this paradox lies in the division of the Party leadership; in the wake of 
the collapse of the Great Leap Forward programs, many top CCP leaders, 
such as Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao-p’ing and others, had begun seriously to 
doubt the infallibility of Mao’s leadership and questioned Mao’s methods 
for modernizing and revolutionizing China. Opposed and obstructed by his 
colleagues who controlled the Party organization, Mao was compelled to 
find a new power base outside the Party organization to project his will and 
to recapture control of the Chinese revolution. He turned to the PLA which 
had, in his eyes, evolved into the foremost revolutionary organization in 
China. 

There is no evidence to substantiate the thesis that Mao or Lin Piao 
planned in advance to use the PLA to assail and replace the Party. Mao did 
use the PLA for political purposes, but initially these purposes and the poli- 
tical role of the PLA were limited. Mao’s endorsement of the emulation of 
individual model soldiers in 1963 and his call for the entire nation to “learn 
from the PLA” (an unmistakable rebuke to the Party for having not done 
its job properly) can, in retrospect, be viewed as a tactic by Mao to press 
the Party to reinvigorate itself with revolutionary elan.* In time, Mao in- 
tensified the pressure by broadening the role of the PLA, such as the estab- 
lishment of a network of “political work departments” in Party, govern- 
mental and economic organizations which was modeled after the PLA’s 
political organization and staffed largely by its officers. Despite these efforts, 
Mao did not seem to have succeeded in reforming the Party and in pushing 
it to carry out the policies he favored. Only then did Mao apparently decide 
to use the PLA as a power base to attack and remove the centers of opposi- 
tion within the Party. 

The first such sign came on November 29, 1965, when the organ of the 
PLA, Liberation Army Daily, reproduced an article by Yao Wen-yuan criti- 
cizing a historical play, “The Dismissal of Hai Jui,” by Wu Han (Vice- 
Mayor of Peking), and accompanied it with an “Editor’s Note” which 


Lin Piao, “March Ahead under the Red Flag of the Party’s General Line and Mao 
Tse-tung’s Military Thought,” Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily, hereafter JMJP) Sep- 
tember 31, 1959. 

See “The Resolution of the Enlargéd Session of the Military Affairs Committee Con- 
cerning the Strengthening of Indoctrfiation Work in*Troop Units” (October 29, 1960), 
in J. Chester Cheng (ed.) PLA Kung-tso Tung-hgun: The Politics of the Chinese Red 
Army (Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1966), p. 6 

‘Ellis Joffe, “The Chinese Army in the Cultural Revolution: The Politics of Interven- 
tion,” Current Scene, VIII:18 (December 7, 1970), p. 3. 
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denounced the play as a “big poisonous weed.”® The reproduction of Yao’s 
article in the Liberation Army Daily clearly signalled the PLA’s endorse- 
ment of Yao’s attack; moreover, the severe indictment had the effect of 
redefining the nature of offenses by Wu Han and his protectors within the 
Party.® 

From that time on, the PLA steadily broadened its role in the political 
arena as Mao used the PLA as his instrument of power to struggle with other 
Party leaders who were entrenched in the Party organizations. On February 
2, 1966, Lin Piao had Chiang Ch’ing (Madame Mao) convened a “Forum 
on the Literary and Art Work in the Armed Forces” in Shanghai.” At the 
conclusion of the 18-day forum, a summary report was prepared under 
Chiang Ch’ing’s guidance and revised three times by Mao personally before 
its release. The “Forum Summary” did not confine itself to the literary 
matters in the armed forces; it spelled out the Maoist position, policy and 
intention on the cultural revolution in the nation. Clearly, Mao had secured 
the full backing of Lin Piao and was using the PLA as a power base to fight 
P’eng Chen and his allies in the central Party apparatus. 


In the spring of 1966, Liberation Army Daily took the lead in the attacks 
on Mao’s intellectual critics and their supporters within the Party hierarchy. 
For instance, the editorial on April 18, which was based on and paraphrased 
the PLA “Forum Summary,” declared war on the anti-Party, anti-Socialist 
“black line” in the nation’s cultural front. Furthermore, the PLA’s organ 
now openly challenged the Party’s authority by attacking and ridiculing the 
editorials of the Party’s organ, The People’s Daily.® In May, Lin Piao was 
apparently a key figure at the enlarged Politburo session which sealed the 
fate of P’eng Chen and other top leaders such as Lo Jui-ch’ing and Lu Ting- 
yi. Lin expressed his wholehearted support for Mao, warned of the danger 
of a capitalist restoration in China and strongly hinted that the danger was 


“Mao had harbored resentment against Wu Han who allegedly authored the historical 
play “The Dismissal of Hai Jui” to defend Marshal P’eng Teh-huai’s criticisms of Mao 
at the Lushan Meeting. Although Mao had called for the Party to publicly repudiate 
Wu in a conference in September-October 1965, his demand was resisted by other Party 
leaders, particularly Wu’s superior P’eng Chen, so Mao instructed Yao Wen-yuan to 
write the article which was published on November 10, 1965 in the Shanghai Wen-hui 
Pao, to attack Wu Han and, by extension, P’eng Chen and others who supported P’eng. 
Due to P’eng’s maneuver, few newspapers reproduced Yao’s article, and P’eng appar- 
ently succeeded in circumventing the publicity and minimizing the political repercus- 
sions of Yao’s attack. 

"Bowing to the pressure which the Liberation Army Daily obviously exerted, the 
People’s Daily repgoduced Yao’s article the following day (November 30) but added its 
own “Editors Note,” said to have been authored by P’eng Chen, which mentioned 
nothing of the political offenses of Wu Han’s pla and described the issues involved as 
“academic.” a ? 

"NCNA (Peking), May 28, 1967, ig Survey of China Mainland Press (Hongkong, 
American Consulate-General, hereaftgs SCHMP), no. 3951 (June 2, 1967), p. 10. 


a eae Liberation Army Daily (LAD), May 29, 1967 in SCMP, no. 3951 (June 2, 
7), p. 2L 


"See LAD, April 17 and May 20, 1966. 
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most acute at the upper levels of the Party leadership.?° | 

In the summer of 1966, PLA support was,crucial to Mao’s defeat of Liu 
and Teng. There were reports that troops loyal to Lin Piao were moved into 
Peking in June 1966; in fact, Fu-Ts’ung-pi, a long time aide of Yang Cheng- 
Wu, the newly appointed Acting Chief of Staff, took over the command of 
the Peking Garrison at this juncture, and the People’s Daily editorial board 
was reorganized on June 1 and placed under the control of the PLA. It is 
not known whether troops were used to intimidate Mao’s opponents during 
the 11th Central Committee (CC) Plenum. Nevertheless, it is quite obvious 
the PLA leaders played a very vital role in the victory of Mao and the defeat 
of his opponents in the Plenum. This is suggested by the fact that Lin Piao 
was chosen as Mao’s deputy and heir-apparent, and three Marshals of the 
PLA—Yeh Chien-ying, Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien and Nieh Jung-chen—were re- 
warded with membership in the Politburo. 


PLA INVOLVEMENT IN THE CHINESE PoLirics Since THE GPCR 


Although the PLA played a substantial supporting role in helping Mao 
defeat such powerful Party figures as Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
in the 11th CC Plenum in August 1966, and was also instrumental in orga- 
nizing and providing transport and logistical support for the hordes of Red 
Guards who journeyed to Peking in the summer and fall of 1966, its exten- 
sive involvement in the subsequent “seizure of power” from below by the 
Maoist rebels was evidently not planned from the outset. In fact, it appears 
that many of the PLA’s commanding officers were opposed to army involve- 
ment in what they considered to be an intra-Party dispute and had initially 
adopted a hands-off policy. 

In the course of the assaults on the provincial Party structures by the Red 
Guards and “revolutionary rebels” following the 11th Plenum, however, 
many local PLA leaders appeared to have shifted their sympathy toward the 
provincial authorities. Since the local PLA units had the responsibility to 
assist in maintaining law and order and the PLA was part of the establish- 
ment, their leaders probably viewed those who attacked the establishment 
with suspicion and resentment and were more inclined to align themselves 
with the provincial Party leaders. Personal and organizational ties between 
PLA and Party leaders were also close. In many provinces, children of the 
local PLA leaders and of local Party leaders had worked together to organize 
the initial Red Guard groups, an action possibly initiated by the parents and, 
in any case, quite likely to affect parental attitudes. Moreover, since senior 
regional-provincial Party secretaries often served concurrgnily as First Po- 
litical Commissars of Military Regions or Districts, and the PLA command- 
ers were also members of the Party’s Regional Bureaus or Provincial Com- 
mittees, close ties tended to be forged between civilian Party leaders and 
PLA officials in the provinces. $ 


10 Pei-ching P'ing-lun (Peking: Propaganda Department of the Capital “December 26” 
Commue), no. 4 (February 28, 1967). 
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Thus, even though the PLA was originally to stay on the sidelines, the 
unfolding of unanticipated events in the GPCR as well as local PLA leaders’ 
personal, political and organizational ties rendered the PLA neutrality in 
the political conflict impossible. This was precisely Mao’s argument for PLA 
intervention, and intervention on his side. He was quoted as having said: 


The so-called ‘non-involvement’ is false, for the army was already in- 
volved long ago. The question, therefore, is not one of involvement or 
non-involvement. It is one of whose side we should stand on and whether 
we should support the revolutionaries or the conservatives or even the 
rightists. The PLA should actively support the revolutionary leftists.11 


In January 1967, Mao and his supporters in the leadership succeeded in 
reversing the policy of non-involvement by the PLA and pushed the PLA 
into active support of the “revolutionary leftists,” and a central directive to 
that effect was issued on January 23, 1967.1? Subsequently, the PLA was to 
become the controlling political force in China. But the PLA did not seize 
political power through a coup as the military has done in many other politi- 
cal systems; rather, power devolved into its hands largely by default. 

History may record that, in pushing the military into active participation 
in the political arena, Mao also signed the death warrant of his revolutionary 
crusade. Although PLA leaders in Heilunkiang, Shansi, Shantung and Kwei- 
chow did aid the Maoists to seize power from the provincial authorities 
during the first quarter of 1967, in many other provinces the PLA leaders 
actually intervened against the Maoist rebels. 

Even in those provinces where the PLA chose not to intervene against 
either side initially, it was pushed by events to take over political power. 
What happened was that the rebel assaults on the provincial authorities in 
their attempts at “seizure of power from below” (in emulation of the 1871 
“Paris Commune”) paralyzed the Party and Government machinery in 
many provinces; riots and the “struggle by force” between rival rebel groups 
resulted in chaos in public social order. As the civilian Party and gov- 
ernment organization could no longer exercise any effective authority, the 
PLA had to move into the power vacuum to maintain order, and power in 
many provinces devolved into the hands of local PLA leaders. 

From March 1967 onward, the political situation in many provinces ap- 
proximated a military takeover. Not only did the PLA supplant the civilian 
Party/ government authorities and set up “Military Control Committees” to 
enforce direct military rule, but it also assumed various political and eco- 
nomic functions,such as the tasks of “Three Supports and Two Militaries,” 
some of which had been performed by the Pagty and government authorities. 
In those provinces where the Revolutionary Gommittee (RC), the new organ 


“See “Decision of the CCP Central fomnittee, the State Council, The Military Af 
fairs Commission and the Cultural Revolution Group on Resolute Support for the Revo- 
lutionary Masses of the Left” (January 23, 1967), in Current Background (Hongkong: 
American Consulate-General) (hereafter CB), no. 852 (May 6, 1958), pp. 49-50. 
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of power which replaced the former Party and government authorities, had 
been set up, the military did not rule directly, but its influence was nonethe- 
less dominant and its representatives actually constituted the backbone of 
the new leadership structure. 

The Wuhan Mutiny of July 1967 resulted in further expansion of military 
influence in Chinese politics.4* The incident clearly represented local mili- 
tary leaders’ support of the anti-Maoist rebel groups and their overt defiance 
of the central leadership. It also symbolized the direct and sharp clash be- 
tween the two major forces in the GPCR—the PLA and the revolutionary 
rebels—and the opposition of the “Jaw and order” forces to the radical goals 
of the GPCR. Although Ch’en Ts’ai-tao, the Commander of the Wuhan Mil- 
itary Region (MR), and several of his collaborators were ousted after the 
mutiny was quelled, the conflict between the PLA and the rebels did not end 
there. In fact, the Wuhan Incident was, in retrospect, a major turning point 
in the course of the GPCR. Facing the prospect of other similar incidents 
and apparently under the pressure of regional-provincial military leaders 
who met in Peking in early August 1967, Mao apparently felt compelled to 
change the tactics of the GPCR. Subsequently, the military was authorized 
to use force to quell disobedience in a central directive issued on Septem- 
ber 5, 1967.14 

The effect of the “September 5th” Directive was to make the PLA the con- 
trolling political force in the provinces. The military authorities soon took 
great advantage of their enhanced power and made many efforts to crack 
down on unruly and protesting rebel groups. They sent the Red Guards and 
rebels back to schools and factories, enforced stern discipline against trouble- 
makers and forcefully dissolved many rebel organizations. Under the aegis 
of the local PLA, the RC in 23 provincial-level administrative units were 
also quickly formed between August 1967 and September 1968. The estab- 
lishment of this new structure of authority politically symbolized the “seizure 
of power” from the former provincial authorities; it not only restricted fur- 
ther the rebels’ scope of activities but also tended to negate their raison 
d’être. 

At the time of the Communist takeover and consolidation (1949-1952), 
military leaders had ruled China through the “Military Control Committeee” 
and the “Military and Administrative Committee,” the highest organs of 
authority in China’s provinces and six major regions. As Communist power 
was consolidated, the military governors of the provinces rapidly “returned 
to the barracks” and handed the political power over to the civilian Party/ 


18For a detailed and excellent account of the incident and its “consequences, see 
Thomas W. Robinson, “The WuharIncident—Local Strife and Provincial Rebellion 
oe the Cultural Revolution,” Te China Quarterly, No. 47 (July-September 1971), 
pp. 413-438, 

The “September 5th” Directive is translate in SCMP, no. 4026 (September 22, 
1967), pp. 1-2. On the same day, Chiang Ch’ing made a speech tacitly admitting the error 
of having advanced the slogan of “dragging out handful of capitalist power-holders in 
the army,” and enjoined the rebels from raiding the military headquarters or seizing 


arms from the PLA; see SCMP, no. 4069 (Novembgr 29, 1967), pp. 1-9. 
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government officials, or in some cases they themselves took up the civilian 
posts in the provinces and gave up their military status. Until the early 
1960s, there had been a rather clear-cut separation of civilian and military 
functions, as Party/ government cadres and the PLA officials became highly 
specialized in their own respective spheres of work. 

In view of the experience in the early 1950s, it was thought that, in spite 
of the overt military rule in the wake of turmoil generated by the GPCR, 
the military men would eventually go back to the barracks and transfer 
power to civilian Party/government officials after a semblance of order 
returned to the provinces. Thus far, this has not materialized. Rather, in 
sharp contrast to the early 1950s, the military has continued since 1967 to 
dominate politics in most Chinese provinces and the PLA leaders have 
constituted the core elements of the power structure of their provinces. The 
23 provincial RC’s formed in 1967 and 1968 unmistakably mirror this po- 
litical reality. Thus of 46 chairmen and first vice-chairmen appointed to 
these 23 RC’s, 37'(81%) were identified as high-ranking regional or pro- 
vincial PLA officers;15 in September 1968, of the 220 chairmen and vice- 
chairmen of China’s 29 provincial level RC’s, 95 (43%) were military men 
with 20 of them occupying the post of Chairman. In fact, most of the 23 
RC’s set up after the Wuhan Incident were the creation of the local military 
leaders, and not a few of them were a disguise for the continuation of 
military rule.1® 


PREDOMINANCE OF MiniTary-REGIONAL FORCES 

The political prominence of the military and the drive to curb the rebels 
following the Wuhan Incident continued throughout 1968,17 and were af- 
firmed by the Ninth Congress of the CCP in April 1969. The membership 
of the new CC elected at the congress clearly reflected such political trends. 
The military-regional forces, generally articulating conservative to moderate 
viewpoints and opposing radicalism, were overwhelmingly represented in 
the CC, whereas the supporters of the CRG and the Red Guards were con- 
spicuous by their absence.?8 


Fs Baum, “China: Year of the Mangoes,” Asian Survey, IX:1 (January 1969), 


p. 8. 

1®Jurgen Domes, “The Role of the Military in the Formation of Revolutionary Com- 
mittees 1967-1968,” The China Quarterly, no. 44 (October-December 1970), pp. 142-143. 

“In August 1968, work-peasant-soldier “Teams for Propagating the Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung” forced their way into colleges, schools and other educational institutions to 
sort out recalcitrant students and intellectuals and to carry out “struggle-criticism-trans- 
formation.” Fresh attempts were made again by the authorities to disband “illegal” 
mass organizations and to send students and unemployed youth to work in the country- 
side or in border regions. An official line to devalue the role of Red Guards and rebels 
was laid down by an authoritative article signed by% ao Wen-Yuan in Hung Ch’i, no. 2 
(August 25, 1968). á d 

180f the 279 (170 full and 109 alternate) members, approximately 127 (76 full and 
51 alternate) members (46%) were from the PLA ranks. Of these 127 PLA men, 71 
(35 full and 36 alternate members) had their work locale in the regional/provincial 
military hierarchies and field armies in 1969. Fifty-six members of the CC were civilian 
cadres working in various provincial RC’s. In addition, there were approximately 75 
mode] workers and model peasants, gost of them from the provinces. 
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At the close of the Party Congress, the Party assigned top priority to the 
reorganization of the Party committees at provincial and other levels and 
the rectification of the Party members (review of old members and admis- 
sion of new ones), but the progress was extremely slow. The first new pro- 
vincial committee was set up only in December 1970, and the reconstruction 
of all the 29 provincial-level committees was not completed until August 
1971. This was a reflection of the dissension in the Party leadership. 


Mao has prescribed that the Party’s reconstruction and rectification should 
be conducted on the basis of “getting rid of the stale and taking in the new” 
and of an “open door” principle. These principles, if strictly implemented, 
could entail a large-scale expulsion of the old Party members and a massive 
admission of the “new” (the radical youth) into the Party. The “open door” 
principle, in line with the radicals’ idea of participatory democracy and 
their strategy of expanding the arena of political conflict during the GPCR, 
was intended to involve the new elements in Party affairs so as to change 
the political balance. Such ramifications were not lost on the incumbent 
powerholders and they naturally tried to forestall the radicals from “pack- 
ing” the Party. They were also hostile to the notion of participatory democ- 
racy which would allow the participation of non-Party elements in the Party 
rectification to threaten their prerogatives and dilute their power. 


By the Second CC Plenum in late August 1970, the conservative to mod- 
erate elements in the leadership, a coalition of the Party bureaucrats and 
the military-regional forces, apparently decided to have a showdown with 
the radicals. Information that has since emerged indicates that Ch’en Po-ta 
came under fire at the Second Plenum and was purged soon afterwards.?® 
Ch’en’s ouster represented another significant victory for the conservative- 
moderate elements in their continuing struggle with the radical forces. With 
the scale in the balance of power further tipped in their favor, the conserva- 
tive-moderate elements were able to proceed quickly to establish the 29 
provincial-level Party committees. 


As was the case with the establishment of the 23 RC’s after the Wuhan 
Incident, the reorganization of the provincial Party committees has been 
carried out under the aegis of local leaders, most of them military men. 
Undoubtedly the central leadership has the ultimate authority to approve 
or reject, yet this appears in most cases to be a formality. The central lead- 
ership may have actually intervened in the selection of Party secretaries 
in some provinces, but the composition of the provincial Party leadership, 
judging from the name-list of 29 provinces, was by no means imposed by 
the center. j 

Not surprisingly, most topeprovincial leaders who were already part of 
their provincial political structure prior,to the formation of the Party com- 
mittees, have also entrenched themselves $n the reorganized provincial Party 


1°Parris H. Chang, Radicals and Radical Ideology in the Cultural Revolution, (New 
York: Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia University, 1972). 
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organizations. The military representation in the new provincial Party 
leadership is very substantial. Of the 158 first secretaries, second secre- 
taries, secretaries, and deputy or assistant secretaries, 95 (60%) are mili- 
tary, 53 (33.5%) are civilian Party/government cadres and only 10 (6.5%) 
are mass representatives. Of the 29 first secretaries, 21 are military men 
(11 are concurrently military commanders, 9 are professional political 
commissars, and one is commander of Public Security Forces) and eight 
are ranking civilian Party officials. 


In the course of forming the provincial Party committees, a number of 
top provincial leaders who espoused the radical cause were edged out by the 
conservative-moderate elements.2° Although Shanghai remains the strong- 
hold of the radicals, the rest of the Chinese provinces are dominated by 
conservative-moderate elements with the local PLA leaders holding sway. 


The local military leaders now not only control the government (RC) 
and Party organizations, but also have greatly enhanced their economic 
power. The provincial authorities have in recent years exercised consider- 
able de facto control over economic activities, as was the case during the 
Great Leap in the late 1950s, even though no decentralization measures have 
been formally decreed as in 1957-1958. Many provinces have made great 
efforts to build up their own “independent industrial system” and are play- 
ing an important planning and production role in the drive to expand local 
industries. Whether such provincial efforts are undertaken in defiance of 
unified central planning, as has been hinted obliquely,?1 or merely reflect 
a deliberate central policy (attributed to Mao) to disperse China’s pro- 
ductive capacity and to make the provinces self-sufficient in preparation 
for a possible war, cannot be easily determined. In any case, the provincial 
authorities have clearly enhanced their economic and financial autonomy 
and strengthened their position vis-a-vis the central leadership. 


If decentralization of power since the GPCR resembles in many aspects 
that of the late 1950s, it is also different in at least one important way. 
Whereas the provincial authorities in the late 1950s were led by civilian 
Party officials (except in outlying regions like Sinkiang and Tibet), local 
PLA commanders or professional political commissars now head the Party 
and government organizations in most provinces and the PLA leaders ac- 
tually provide the backbone of the leadership in virtually every province. 
Prior to the GPCR in 1966, senior provincial or regional Party bureau 
secretaries served concurrently as the first political commissars in the Pro- 
vincial Military Districts or Military Regions to provide Party control over 
the local PLA, bft today in most provinces this practice has been discon- 
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*°These include P’an Fu-sheng, Chairman of the Meilungkiang RC, Wang Hsiao-yu, 
Chairman of the Shantung RC, Liu K’o-g’ing, Chairman of the Shansi RC, Liu Chieh- 
ting and Chang Hsi-t’ing, Vice-Chairm@gn of the Szechuan RC, Li Ts’ai-han, Chairman 
of the Kweichow RC, and Li Yuan, Chairman of the Hunan RC. 

“See “Achieve Greater, Faster, Better and More Economic Results in Developing 
Local Industries,” Hung Ch’i, no. 6, 1970. 
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tinued, as local PLA commanders or professional political commissars are 
concurrently top provincial Party secretaries. The ihterlocking Party, gov- 
ernment and military leadership positions and the concentration of the 
political, military and financial powers in the same hands have generated 
new power equations in Chinese politics, so that the new provincial forces 
may ultimately prove more intractable to control by the central Jeadership. 

This is not to say that the central leadership no longer possesses resources 
and control mechanisms of its own to deal with the provinces. There are 
still several trump cards in the hands of the central authorities which were 
used during the GPCR to keep the provincial military civilian authorities 
in line and to elicit compliance from them. 

First of all, the central leadership still wields the power of appointment 
and dismissal. A system of nomenklatura enables the center to dismiss and 
shift recalcitrant officials, civilian and military alike, and effect periodic 
shake-ups and reorganizations. This is a formidable weapon, for provincial 
leaders’ authority to command obedience and to allocate resources stems 
largely from their possession of leadership positions in the Party, govern- 
ment or military hierarchies, and once such positions are removed from 
them, their source of power is also preempted. 

Furthermore, the central leadership also possesses its own military power 
and, when necessary, can use the military force to try to achieve certain 
political ends. It did just that in early 1967 by ordering the PLA to sup- 
port the leftists’ seizure of power from civilian provincial authorities. Since 
the military units to undertake the intervention were those controlled by 
various Military Regions (MR) and provincial Military Districts (MD), 
and the leaders of such local military establishments were closely tied to 
local Party/government authorities, their response to the central directive 
was largely negative. Confronted with this unanticipated development, the 
central leadership dispatched through the Party’s Military Affairs Com- 
mission (MAC) the centrally controlled troops, some formally designated 
“Central Support-of-Left Units,” to trouble spots. Soon after the Wuhan 
Incident, the command personnel of such units in several provinces were 
authorized the reshuffle and take over the command of local MR’s or MD’s. 

When necessary, the central leadership can be expected to use military 
power to coerce and enforce its will. Looking from a different angle, how- 
ever, the command-obedience relationship is really a persuasion process; 
the use of coercion and dismissal is but a method of persuasion, not a sub- 
stitute, and not a method suitable for frequent employment. The dispatch 
of troops to Wuhan to quell a local rebellion and the subsequent dismissal 
of the Wuhan military officerg were painful last resorts when other means 
had been exhausted. Such acéions are more suggestive of the failure of the 
center’s control mechanisms than its aDility to elicit compliance. If Ch’en 
Tsai-tao’s less sophisticated, less tactful®open protest and overt defiance of 
the central leadership gave the latter ample justifications for drastic counter- 


measures, other local leaders have apparently elected to oppose the dis- 
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agreeable central directives by means of subterfuge, sabotage, and passive 
resistance while displaying outward conformity. The central leadership is 
undoubtedly aware of such “double-dealing” tactics, yet political considera- 
tions constrain it from imposing drastic measures. 


Another leverage the center may have over the provinces and the re- 
gional military authorities is the control of resource allocation. In the mid- 
1950s most provinces depended on central appropriations to meet their 
“normal annual expenditures.” The provinces’ power in financial manage- 
ment was then tightly restricted also; authorization from the Ministry of 
Finance was needed for local expenditures and a large number of items in 
local budgets were controlled by the central government. ` 


The effect of the GPCR and the economic decentralization instituted in 
the late 1950s and reintroduced in the late 1960s, however, may have cur- 
tailed the center’s power of financial and fiscal control. In the late 1950s, 
provincial authorities took over a broad range of previously centrally- 
controlled industries and commercial enterprises, and received definite 
sources of revenue, were authorized to levy special taxes and use their own 
initiatives to raise funds. The central government, thus, was no longer in 
position to control local revenue and expenditure. Such changes substan- 
tially enhanced the financial autonomy of provincial authorities during 
1958-1960. Although concrete evidence is lacking, it is possible that similar 
decentralization measures are again in effect, judging from press reports 
on economic decentralization and the campaign to build local industries. 


Other than the basic allocation of manpower and money the regional and 
provincial military establishments have no short-term need for Peking’s 
service. In many provinces, the military operates its own industrial enter- 
prises; in particular, ground forces often reclaim land and engage in agri- 
cultural production. Less dependent on the center for resource allocation 
and tied more to local conditions than the air force and navy, the ground 
forces tended to be more responsive to local reality than to central authority 
during the GPCR, whereas the other two services showed a high degree 
of support for the center’s command.?? 

Yet the central leadership has in its hands the final tramp card—the con- 
trol of legitimate political symbols of the system. The “Party center” or 
the Chairman is the source of legitimacy, and the provincial leaders can 
only exercise power and justify their policies by claiming conformity to 
the standards set by the center and Mao. The Party center and Mao can 
redefine the standerd, change the “rules of the game,” thereby politically 
and ideologically disarming those who “wave the red flags to oppose the 
Red Flag.” Insofar as the regionel-military leders have come to dominate 
the decision-making councils of thee Party, however, they can also control 


"Allen S. Whiting, “China: The Struggle for Power,” The New Republic, December. 
4, 1971, pp. 19-21. 
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the sources of legitimacy, and manipulate and invoke the proper political 
symbols to legitimatize their policy. $ 

That Peking’s leaders have already shown great concerns for excessive 
local power and political fragmentation is indicated by their frequent criti- 
cism of manifestations of so-called “polycentrism.” The People’s Daily 
stated that: 


The proletarian headquarters headed by Chairman Mao... is the one 
and only leading centre for the whole Party, army, nation and all the 
revolutionary masses. They can have only such a centre and no other 

. The so-called theory of “many centres” is a reactionary theory of 
the bourgeois “mountain-stronghold” mentality and individualism. It 
disintegrates the unity of the revolutionary ranks based on Mao Tse- 
tung’s thought and hinders implementation of the proletarian revolu- 
tionary line. If every department and unit wanted to “make itself a 
centre” and there were many “centres” in the country, then there would 
be no centre at all.?3 


Despite these admonitions, the problems of “many centres” and of officials— 
acting independently of central Party policy appear to have persisted. This 
is indicated by a People’s Daily editorial of August 27, 1971 which, mark- 
ing the completion of the re-establishment of the 29 provincial-level Party 
committees, has again called for all Party members and all departments to 
place themselves “under the absolute leadership of the Party and reject the 
reactionary theory of many centres, that is, the theory of no centre.” 


THe Future ROLE or MILITARY IN CHINA 


Since the purge of Lin Piao and several of his top aides last fall, the 
Chinese leadership has also renewed an intensive nation-wide campaign to 
downgrade the role of the military and to reassert Party control over the 
military, the RC’s in the provinces and lower levels, and all spheres of life 
in Chinese society. In particular, the arrogance, complacency and com- 
mandism of the military and the tendency of military leaders in the various 
Party and government organizations to ignore the principle of democratic 
centrism and to rule by fiat have been singled out for attack, and their role 
has increasingly been subjected to mounting criticism and close scrutiny 
by their civilian colleagues.?4 


It is still too early to assess how much the campaign has succeeded in 
subordinating the military to Party control. Although many provincial PLA 
leaders have already displayed impressive conformity to various central 
directives if judged by recent press reports, yet their oiftward compliance 
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287M JP, August 5, 1968 in Pekiĝg Review, no. 32 (August 9, 1968), p. 8; see also the 
1969 New Year’s Day editorial, JMJP. öğ 

“See, for example, “Firmly Support Party®Principles, Uphold the Party’s Unified 
Leadership,” JMJP, October 18, 1971; “Brief Comment” and “Uphold the Proletarian 
Party Nature,” Hung Ch’i, no. 12 (November I, 1971), pp. 7-10, 14-19; and joint edi- 
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may be totally misleading. It is quite possible that the more one has ob- 
structed and sabotaged the central directives, the more loudly one may give 
verbal support to those orders. Chinese officials, civilian and military alike, 
are known to have often resorted to “news management” and manipulation 
of the flow of information for their own purposes—they could parrot the 
proper slogans and phrases stipulated in the central directives without nec- 
essarily enforcing policies contrary to their vital interests.?° 

In the long run, it seems quite doubtful that the civilian elements of the 
Party would be able again to place the military leaders under control and 
reduce the political role of the PLA in the system. For one thing, many 
military leaders have now entrenched themselves in many Party organiza- 
tions and, as a group, have formidable representation in the CC and the 
Politburo. Furthermore, with the mechanism of social and political control 
seriously impaired, and the image of the Party leadership badly tarnished 
in a series of sweeping purges since the GPCR, the ability of the regime to 
control and elicit compliance from the population has visibly diminished. 
Consequently, the regime has resorted to and must continue to resort to 
coercive means, and those who control intruments of coercion—the PLA 
men—will perforce remain the dominant political power in China. 

It is often argued that since all PLA leaders are also members of the CCP, 
therefore any generalizations about “military takeover” or military dom- 
ination would be fallacious. True, the military leaders have invoked and will 
certainly continue to invoke the authority of the Party or Mao, but it does 
not necessarily follow that the military is under Party control or leader- 
ship. Prior to the GPCR in 1966, there was a system of civilian supervision 
over the military (e.g., the senior secretaries of the regional or provincial 
Party committees served concurrently as first political commissars in the 
military regions or military districts), and the civilian elements of Party 
leadership were able, as a rule, to overrule the military opposition and im- 
pose their policy priorities upon the military leaders. 

Since 1967, however, most of the civilian Party officials in the regions 
and provinces have been purged. The 29 provincial Party committees re- 
constructed after December 1970 have, with only a few exceptions, been 
headed by military commanders or professional military political commis- 
sars, and the ability of the Party’s civilian leaders to control the military 
has been substantially reduced. 

If the purge last fall has succeeded in removing an alleged Bonapartist 
(Lin Piao), the ouster of Mao’s formally designated successor is bound 
to generate a succession crisis upon Mao’s death and lead to further ex- 
pansion of the fhhilitary’s political role in the system. Should Mao die to- 
morrow, most likely Chou En-lai would tdke over and fill the leadership 


*5¥or a fuller treatment of Chinese officials’ tactics of deception, see Parris H. Chang, 
“Provincial Leaders’ Strategies for Suival During the Cultural Revolution,” in Robert 
> ea {ed.), Elites in Communist China (Seattle: University of Washington 
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gap. Despite his enormous prestige and great political and administrative 
talent, however, Chou clearly lacks the kind of power and authority Mao 
has possessed, and he would have to operate on the basis of a collective 
-leadership involving a coalition of diverse political groups. Collective lead- 
ership, by its nature, is unstable, however; even if it works in the short run, 
Chou, at 74, may not be around too long, and an intense struggle for suc- 
cession will eventually ensue. 

In such a struggle, not only is the military going to be actively involved, 
but several military leaders are also likely to seek the top leadership posi- 
tion. As of now, three Politburo members, Ch’en Hsi-lien, Hsu Shih-yu 
and Li Teh-sheng, appear to be the stronger contenders. Ch’en is Com- 
mander of Shen-yang (Mukden) MR, which encompasses Manchuria, and 
is concurrently First Party Secretary of Liaoning; he has under his com- 
mand more than half a million troops and the industrial might of Man- 
churia. Hsu is Commander of Nanking MR, which has jurisdiction over 
Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhuei provinces, and is concurrently First Party 
Secretary of Kiangsu; he has close to 300,000 soldiers and the rich resources — 
of the three Eastern China provinces behind him. Li Teh-sheng is Director 
of the PLA General Political Department and concurrently First Party Sec- 
retary of Anhuei, and he controls the Party machinery in the PLA. Due to 
their present positions and the corporate strength of their groups,?® they 
have a considerable advantage in a future struggle for succession. Even 
should they not become “candidates” for the national leadership, they un- 
doubtedly will play the role of “‘king-makers” in determining China’s future 
leaders. 

The qualities of future contenders for national power, however, may 
serve to prolong and intensify the forthcoming succession crisis which in 
turn may deepen the military involvement and expand the military influ- 
ence in the regime’s political affairs. Men in Mao’s peer group, like Chou 
En-lai and the disgraced Liu Shao-ch’i, Lin Piao. Teng Hsiao-p’ing, and 
even P’eng Chen, have had distinguished revolutionary careers; each, in 
his own right, has had great stature and has been a national leader of long- 
standing. On the other hand, none of the future contenders possess such 
credentials and appear to lack the high personal and intellectual qualities 
of the old generation of the top CCP leaders. While they are not exactly 
faceless and some of them have indeed been ranking regional Party/military 
leaders for more than a decade (e.g., Ch’en Hsi-lien and Hsu Shih-yu), 
‘they are by no means household names—they are probably better known 
to “China-watchers” outside China than to the rank-and-file of the CCP, 


——_—___—— © 

*°Ch’en and Li belong to the Secgnd Field Army System which has its power base in 
Manchuria and Southwest China, while Hsu belongs to the Third Field Army System 
which is entrenched in East China, In addition, nfembers of these two groups are also 
represented in leadership positions in several ether military regions. For the theory of 
the five “Field Army Systems” as corporate fact¥onal groups in the PLA and its elabora- 
tion, see William Whitson, “The Field Army in Chinese Communist Military Politics,” 
The China Quarterly, no, 27 (January-March 1969). 
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let alone to the Chinese masses. As they differ so very little in terms of their 
careers, accomplishments, and seniority, each will probably feel that he 
is equally deserving and has an equal right to aspire to the supreme leader- 
ship position. Should someone come to the top momentarily, he will have 
extreme difficulty consolidating his positions as his co-equals would not be 
deterred from attempts to unseat and replace him. 

lf the above projection has any validity, then it seems reasonable to say 
that China will soon enter a period of transition in which the leadership 
will face a succession crisis marked by instability and abrupt changes. In 
such a situation, the political influence of the military in China is bound 
to increase further. Not only will the military, as a group, actively partici- 
pate in the resolution of political conflicts, in decision-making processes 
and have a deciding voice in shaping the policy priorities of the regime, but 
some of its leaders who have formidable military, territorial and economic 
bases of power and hold interlocking Party-government-military leadership 
positions will also contend for China’s supreme leadership position. 


— 
PARRIS H. CHANG is Associate Professor of Political Science at Pennsylvania State 
University. 


THE FORMATION OF PROVINCIA 
REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEES, 1966-1968: 
HEILUNGKIANG AND HOPEI 


/ Gardel Feurtado* 


Ta article will analyze politics in two Chinese provinces during 1966- 
1968 in order to address the following questions: What were the deter- 
minants of the formation of pressure-type groups during the Cultural Revo- 
lution? What determined the rights of these groups to compete in the political 
arena? and, what determined the final composition of the provincial 
level revolutionary committees of the two provinces? Briefly, the ability of 
the Red Guard groups to unite around issues acceptable to Peking, the 
connection of local military and civilian officials with their superiors at 
the Center, and the period of time during which a provincial-level revolu- 
tionary committee was established would appear to be three of the most 
“independent” variables. 


During the period of the Cultural Revolution under study, provincial 
politics were highly salient. The campaign against the provincial-level po- 
litical elites was especially severe in the more modernized regions and the 
urbanized areas of China. The elites in these places, apparently sensitive 
and responsive to the material interests of the various social and occupa- 
tional groups, actually subverted the masses by the practice of “economism” 
—from Mao Tse-tung’s perspective they misused resources and resisted 
his goals for Chinese society. Paul Harper’s study of Party-Trade Union 
relations, for example, suggests that: 


The party apparatus has Jost its revolutionary elan and prefers bureau- 
cratism, expertise, professionalism, and material incentives as it grows 
older. Thus the bureaucrats in the Party worked together with trade 
unions at the local levels in the 1960’s and “energetically propagated 
material incentives and strenuously operated the ‘welfare trade union’ 
using sugar-coated bullets to corrupt the revolutionary will of the 
working class.”! © 
® 


ə 
*The author extends appreciation to the members of the Stanford-based Tientsin-Tang- 
shan project for their perceptive and helpful critiques of earlier drafts of this essay. 
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SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


By limiting this study to a discussion of the process of creating provincial 
revolutionary committees in*two provinces, we will be able to investigate 
in depth several specific problems concerning, the formation of committees 
without obscuring crucial variations in that process in different areas. 

Heilungkiang was the first province to create a revolutionary committee, 
which was used as a model by the Maoists in Peking to evaluate the quality 
of later revolutionary committees in other provinces. This emphasized the 
fact that struggle and conflict in Heilungkiang had much more than local 
level significance. Heilungkiang has a strategic importance in China’s North- 
east, with its capital, Harbin, situated on the Sungari river; such strategic 
considerations must have conditioned the rapid alliance forged between 
the local military garrison, the Red Guards, and the revolutionary cadres, 
and the central Maoist leadership’s early support of it. 

In Hopei province, in contrast, the actions by the pressure-type groups 
were more constrained. The Maoists were willing to engage in extended 
negotiations with the entrenched elite for the purpose of curtailment of 
conflict and the final establishment of a revolutionary committee. This ac- 
tion resulted in moving the site of the provincial capital and denying the 
Red Guards access to membership on the committee. 

Two of the specific problems raised by a comparison of the formation 
of revolutionary committees in these two provinces are those of timing and 
outcomes. The Heilungkiang committee was organized in a shorter period 
of time than the Hopei committee. Also, the Heilungkiang Red Guards were 
initially allocated a share of power in the committee whereas the Hopei 
Red Guards were never included in the redistribution of power. Neverthe- 
less, the final outcome in both cases evidences essential similarity: Red 
Guards exclusion from the committees and military and party cadres mo- 
nopolization of power. 

Some of the ways Mao Tse-tung shaped the “temporary” arena for strug- 
gle in the provinces (which led up to the establishment of revolutionary 
committees) can be identified by a brief and selective look at the decisions 
made at the Party Central Committee’s Eleventh Plenum (August 1-12, 
1966). These decisions? constituted the basic programmatic guidelines of 
the Cultural Revolution. They analyzed the rationale for the Cultural Revo- 
lution, its main objectives, and its chief targets. For our purposes, the 
most significant emphasis in the decisions were: (1) the criticism and con- 
demnation of the work teams sent the previous June and July to take local 
control of the Cultural Revolution; (2) the emphasis that the masses were 
to be the engines of change in establishgd institutions, rather than change 
coming through bureaucratjc decree; (3@ finally, the decisions specifically 
called for the creation of voulgaral revolutionary groups, committees, and 


*Decision Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1966). 
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congresses” to be the “organs of power of the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution.” 


The plenum, for example, charged that theework teams had “organized 


counter-attacks against the masses ...” and obstructed the correct develop- 
oc E P- 


ment of the Cultural Revolution because the “blows” of these “counter- 
revolutionaries . . . inevitably . . . fell on some really revolutionary activists.” 
Not only were the masses exhorted to “liberate themselves” and “draw a 
clear line between ourselves and the enemy,” but it was also stated that 
“the key to the success of this great Cultural Revolution is to have faith 
in the masses, rely on them, boldly arouse them and respect their initiative 
.., oppose the creation of a lot of restrictions to tie the hands of the masses.” 
In sum, the net result was to place countervailing pressures on entrenched 
bureaucratic organizations. 


These decisions meant that during 1966-1968 in the urban centers “strug- 
gle” was raised to a high level. Mao has stressed his belief that struggle 
and conflict are the motive forces “that impel things to move and change.” 
Crucial to his belief is the idea that struggle is a way to unfreeze the po- 
litical system and the men who run it. The urban provincial leaders would 
now be forced to “disclose the quality and intensity of their feelings and 


commitments and to reveal the data by which they can be manipulated and 
influenced.”* 


HEILUNGKIANG PROVINCE 


The conflict in Heilungkiang was distinguished by the rapidity of the 
formation of an alliance between the Red Guards, the local military gar- 
rison, and the revolutionary cadres. After the Eleventh Plenum the position 
of the Provincial Party Committee and the Provincial People’s Council and 
their supporters was jeopardized as opposition to them took the offensive to 
struggle against the “handful of power-holders taking the capitalist road.”® 
The principal component of the Heilungkiang revolutionary movement, the 
“Red Rebels” of the Harbin Military Engineering College, on August 27 
and 29 and September 4 led attacks on the “black line” of the provincial 
leadership.® The Red Rebel (published by the Red Guards of the military 
engineering college) demanded the dismissal of the entire provincial Party 
organization. They further asserted that in early 1966 the Party Central 
Committee had called on the officials in the North-East Bureau to resolve 
the question of poor leadership in the province, and also, that the Pro- 
vincial Party Committee in Heilungkiang had devoted its meetings to dis- 
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cussion of topics such as increasing production through material incen- 
tives, disregarding problems of ideological and political work.’ 

The development of the Red Guards as a pressure group was also facili- 
tated by the position the provincial organization tried to maintain in the 
wake of the Eleventh Plenum. Its actions motivated various Red Guard 
groups in Heilungkiang (with the main components from inside Harbin) 
to unite in opposition to it. In general the Red Guards charged that the 
provincial leaders’ proposal that the “revolutionary merits” of the work 
teams be debated throughout the province was a counterrevolutionary ploy.’ 
In mid-September the actions of the Peking leaders indicated that the pro- 
vincial organization was being effectively undermined. Chou En-lai re- 
portedly addressed a Harbin Red Guard delegation in Peking® and chastised 
its members for having publicized in the mass media their initial attacks 
on the provincial organization. He also said that the provincial organization 
was not all bad. His point was that the Red Guards ought to have carried 
out “careful investigation” to determine the identity of the “bad” individuals 
in the provincial organization. Nonetheless the criticized officials and the 
dismissed ones were neither protected nor exonerated. In fact, the provincial 
leadership in Harbin was reported to have been further reorganized, thereby 
giving credibility to the Red Rebel’s assertions. 

Throughout the latter months of 1966 the solidarity of the Red Guards 
grew at the expense of the Provincial Party Committee. In late November, 
at mammoth rallies held in Harbin, three ranking Party cadres, P’an Fu- 
sheng, Sung Jen-ch’iung, and Ma Ming-fang, supported the Red Guards’ 
denunciation of “certain” officials in the Heilungkiang Party and govern- 
ment hierarchy as “anti-party” and “anti-socialist” elements. Chou’s Sep- 
tember admonitions to the Red Guards were observed because the names 
of the “certain” officials were not divulged. The trend in late 1966 is clear: 
the organizational underpinning of the provincial power-holders was being 
undercut by the manner in which the leaders in Peking responded to the 
struggle between the radicals and the bureaucratic machinery, by the move- 
ment of some high-ranking Party cadres'in the province to the radicals’ 
side, and the resulting organizational success of the radicals. 

In mid-December the Cultural Revolution Group in Peking issued orders 
to extend the Cultural Revolution to factories, enterprises, and the rural 
areas.*° This caused the emergence of other pressure-type groups to com- 
pete with the Red Guards and thereby brought the leadership crisis in Hei- 
lungkiang to the breaking point. The result (to be discussed in the follow- 
ing section) w& that the provincial leaders were unable to control the issues 


Ibid. ° ° 

®Current Scene, op. Cite, p. 3. 

°A Red Guard poster in Peking. Ched i in Philip Bridgham, “Mao’s Cultural Revolu- 
tion: Origin end Development,” China Quarterly, 29 (Jan-Mar, 1967), p 
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being raised and acted upon; they could not manipulate the alternatives 
open to the various groups and therefore had to react to an ever-increasing 
number of demands and initiatives as their own political resource base 
was being drastically narrowed. This power vacuum was resolved finally 
by a complex array of central and local initiatives. 


Pressure Groups in Action: These other pressure groups which emerged 
in mid-December were motivated less by ideological perceptions than by 
concrete social and economic grievances. Additionally because these groups 
were disaffected, the opportunity to focus grievances appealed to them. In 
Harbin’s rapidly disintegrating situation the political impact was immense. 

In Harbin itself lower level bureaucrats instigated workers to fight Red 
Guards by encouraging them to leave their jobs, offering them bonuses, 
more time off, better working conditions, and outright bribes. In addition, 
peasants began to leave their cooperatives and farms and seized money 
and agricultural products as the local rural cadres did not try to restrain 
them. 

Outside Harbin, the most significant groups which emerged were vet- 
erans’ organizations. Veterans’! and urban youth who had been sent to 
Heilungkiang to work on farms, construction and land reclamation projects, 
spontaneously formed organizations. These organizations were facilitated 
because (as Michel Oksenberg points out) ,}? in Heilungkiang 70% of the 
rural militia leaders were veterans. Again, these organizations, such as the 
“Glorious Veterans’ Army” and the “Red Flag Army,”?* did not form on 
the basis of ideological issues. Nor did they form an umbrella organization 
to give greater strength and thrust to their demands. This meant that each 
of the various veterans’ groups independently engaged in disruptive and 
violent actions to force the beleaguered provincial leaders to respond to its 
own demands. Concurrently the railway, transport, and communications 
workers went on strike.1* These breakdowns in stability placed the pro- 
vincial organization in an extremely vulnerable position. Later as the Peking 
leadership responded to this local upheaval and chaos, the Red Guards, 
led by the “Red Rebels,” were able to exploit the weakness of the provincial 
organization in order to solidify their own political strength. 

By the end of 1966 each group of workers, veterans, and the Red Guards, 
out for itself, labeled all its competitors as “anti-socialist” or “counter- 
revolutionary.” The Harbin military garrison, which was to play an im- 
portant role in legitimizing the new organizational structure, did not at 
first intervene or attempt to sort out these groups. It took®a neutral stance 

ə 


**According to Michel Oksenberg8 survey, Heilusgkiang had the highest percentage 
of veterans per population. See his “Local Leaders in Rural China,” in A. Doak Barnett 
pend Se Communist Politics in Action (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 

» P. ` 

*27bid., pp.-163-4. on 

1*Current Scene, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

MY bid., p. 5. ; 
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and stepped forward only to prevent bloodshed and to preserve a minimum 
of order. This was the situation in Harbin in January 1967 when a Central 
Committee statement!’ recognized the direction of the struggle in the prov» 
ince by setting out again the objectives of the Cultural Revolution, and also 
recognized objective local conditions. 


Now that the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution has reached the 
stage of the struggle to seize power... it is essential for revolutionary 
mass organizations to forge a great alliance. 


This statement also condemned the Glorious Veteran’s Army and several 
other “royalist and reactionary counterrevolutionary organizations” of this 
type throughout China: 


... the handful of ringleaders of these reactionary organizations have 
schemed ... to seize power from the proletarian revolutionaries ... they 
have stabbed the revolutionary people in the back, bought over workers 
and staff, halted production, interrupted communications and transport, 
wrecked and looted state property ... some of these organizations are 
carrying out counterrevolutionary activities on the orders of those in 
authority who persist in taking the capitalist road. 


The significance of this statement is related to the fact that Mao has in 
practice (and the Cultural Revolution is not an exception) been willing to 
allow and encourage local initiatives and arrangements to develop and suf- 
fice as long as the directional thrust of a given mass struggle movement is 
correct. This is so despite the ‘Peking Maoists’ inability to arrive at a con- 
sensus of their own, and appears to have been applicable in the case of 
Heilungkiang. 

Moreover, the Red Guards in Harbin were able to supplement their ideo- 
logical thrust with organizational strength. Parris Chang suggests that the 
“Red Rebels” component of the Red Guards received early assurance of 
support from the Harbin military garrison.?® If this is the case the meteoric 
rise of Red Guard influence can be accounted for in part because the prob- 
ability is that the “Red Rebels” exploited the military’s support as a lever 
to build an alliance with other groups. This point has not been fully docu- 
mented but the sequence of events in Harbin leading directly to the “seizure 
of power” in January gives it a high level of plausibility. 

In January the position of the “Red Rebels” was strengthened and broad- 
ened when the students of the Railway College allied with them in order 
to unsnarl the tgansport and communication tie-ups in the province. Sec- 
ondly, when the “Red Rebels” seized congrol of the bank in Harbin on 
January 12, New China News Agency declared that it was a “good thing” 


PES REAN E s 

15On the Proletarian Revolutionariés’ Struggles to Seize Power,” transl. in K. H. 
Fan (Comp. amd ed.), The Chinese Cultural Revolution: Selected Documents (New 
York: Grove Press, 1968) . 


*Current Scene, op. cit., p. 5. 
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that the province’s finances were once again in proletarian hands. In addi- 
tion, the “Red Rebels” led other groups in sęizing mass media such as the 
Heilungkiang Jih-pao, the Heilungkiang Wan-pao, and the provincial and 
municipal broadcasting stations. Simultaneously, they seized the offices of 
the public security bureau.’? These actions were significant enough to 
demonstrate the power of the Red Guards on the local scene, especially 
since the public security bureau was, according to one interpretation, the 
Party’s main instrument for enforcing political control over the popula- 
tion as a whole.18 


Another significant reason the Peking officials endorsed the Harbin Red 
Guards’ political actions was the fact that on January 20, four Red Guard 
groups in Harbin signed a statement with the “Red Rebels”and published 
it in the Heilingkiang media as an “urgent appeal” to “rural revolutionary 
rebels.” The Red Guard in this statement charged that the provincial power 
holders had conspired with “landlords, rich peasants, and rightists” to “pick 
up the torn flag of economism to deceive the masses and incite them” to 
unlawful actions. The Red Guards further called upon “rural revolutionary 
rebels” to oppose and smash “economism” by mobilizing peasants “at their 
own initiative” to return the public funds and grain seized and also to 
“educate the peasants” as to the correct relations “among state, collective 
and individual, and to make the masses see clearly the far-reaching inter- 
ests.” On January 27 Jen-min Jih-pao picked up the article. Its editor added 
the note that the Heilungkiang revolutionaries’ proposals were applicable 
not only to the villages of Heilungkiang, but also to the villages of the 
whole country.?° 


The Red Guards’ urgent “appeal” was timely; they achieved a significant 
fit with the Peking Maoists’ issue preference. This point is clarified when 
we consider that on January 11 the Central Committee had sent out a cir- 
cular dealing with “economism”?° which the later one by the Red Guards 
resembled Sy tone and substance. The issue of economism appears to encap- 
sulate the central thrust of the Cultural Revolution. The exhortations to 
purify the mass line leadership was an attack upon the approach to indus- 
trial “modernization” taken since the Great Leap Forward. Paul Harper 
points out that “. . . Liu [Shao-ch’i] and the Party apparatus had led the 
[trade] unions to give priority to ‘money, welfare, production, experts and 
techniques’ instead of class struggle, ideological education and ‘grasping 
revolution to promote production’. ”?1 


pata, è 
Ibid., p. 5. ® 
184A, Doak Barnett (with a contribution by Ezras Vogel), Cadres, Bureaucracy and 

Political Power in Communist China (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1968), p. 220. 


1°Survey of the China Mainland Press (hereafter referred to as ee 3873 (Feb. 
1967) , pp. 12-13. 


2°CCP Documents of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, pp. 166-7, 
“Paul Harper, op. cit., p. 116, (quoting People’s Daily, 1 Dee. 1967) 
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The resulting seizure of power in Harbin was a consequence of a con: 
fluence of local and central initiatives. On January 5, according to a Red 
Guard wall poster in Peking, Mao instructed Lin Piao to commit the mili- 
tary to intervene in the Cultural Revolution in support of the “leftists.”?? 
This report is supported by subsequent words and actions of the Peking elite. 
On January 11 the Military Affairs Committee issued a notice concerning 
the reorganization of the Cultural Revolution Group in the People’s Liber- 
ation Army. A new group was established under the direct guidance of the 
Military Affairs Committee and the Cultural Revolution Group of the Party’s 
Central Committee.?3 In the immediate aftermath of these organizational 
moves, the Central Committee, its Cultural Revolution Group, and the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee issued joint orders for the local units of the People’s 
Liberation Army to intervene in support of “genuine revolutionary 
groups.”*4 Hence on January 30 when the “Glorious Veterans’ Army” be- 
seiged the “Red Rebels” by force of arms in Harbin, the intervention by the 
military garrison was the product of organizational maneuvering by the 
local forces and the Maoists in Peking. 


The Heilungkiang Revolutionary Committee: On the day the committee 
was established (January 30) Peking issued a statement dealing with its 
organization: 


The revolutionary “three-in-one” provisional organ of power should be 
formed by leaders of revolutionary mass organizations that truly rep- 
resent the broad masses, the representatives of the People’s Liberation 
Army stationed in the area, and revolutionary leading cadres. None of 
these three bodies can be excluded. It is wrong to overlook or under- 
estimate the role of anyone of them.?5 


How closely did the Heilungkiang committee approximate these criteria? 
Several important points ought to be made in answering this question. 


First, the structure of the new ruling organ in Heilungkiang reflected the 
actual constellation of power relationships in the province at the time of the 
power seizure. In the original seventeen member standing committee there 
were thirteen Red Guards,?* two former Party cadres, and two military of- 
ficers from the Heilungkiang Military District.27 From this standing com- 
mittee was selected a leadership core of five persons: two Red Guards (both 
from the “Red Rebels” component) ; two military officers (Wang Chiao-tao, 
commander of the military district, and Chang Wan-ch’un, vice command- 
er)?8 and one fogmer cadre, P’an Fu-sheng, former First Secretary of the 

® 


Document 12, “Mao’s Instructiong to Lin Piao,” China Topics, YB 421, 1967. 
237 bid., YB 424, 1967; also, China News Analysis, no. 646 (Feb. 3, 1967), p. 1. 
* China News Analysis, no. 646,p.1. ¢ 

**Hung-ch’i, no. 5, 1967, transl. in K. H. Fan, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 
**Jen-min Jilepao, Feb. 15, 1967; and June 11, 1967. 

*7Current Scene, op. cit., p. 19. 

*Ibid., p. 7. 5 
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Provincial Party Committee in Heilungkiang (P’an, was also chosen the 
Chairman of the revolutionary committee) .¢° 

P’an’s case was not atypical of “revolutionary leading cadres” elsewhere. 
He had supported the radicals in the province after attending the Eleventh 
Plenum in August 1966. He was not, in pre-Cultural Revolution periods, a 
consistent revolutionary. For example, in the 1957-1958 Anti-rightist cam- 
paign he had been removed from his post as First Secretary of the Honan 
Party Committee and sent to labor reform camp.°® He was charged with 
resisting and breaking up collectives and was found guilty of “right oppor- 
tunism, opposition to class struggle, [and] agricultural collectivization.’?+ 
He was resilient enough to survive and in 1966 was appointed to replace 
Ou-yang Chin as First Secretary of the Heilungkiang Provincial Party 
Committee. 

The political survival of someone with P’an’s background cannot be said 
to represent a failure of the goals of the Cultural Revolution, ipso facto. 
For example, Lynn T. White notes that in Shanghai, men with questionable 
“revolutionary” credentials were “retained . . . in many units.”3? These 
men were called “revolutionary leading cadres because they had not opposed 
attacks on some of their fellow functionaries.” There were other practical 
aspects to P’an’s early survival in Heilungkiang’s Cultural Revolution: his 
relatively recent reintroduction to politics there may have meant that he 
had not constructed local political networks which the Maoists in Peking 
perceived as an immediate threat. The Maoists make their own case for the 
retention of “revolutionary cadres”: 


Cadres who have made errors should be treated correctly and should 
not be overthrown indiscriminately. Moreover, it must be recognized 
that they are more experienced in struggle, they are more mature po- 
litically and they have greater organizational skill. The seizure and 
retention of power will be helped immeasurably by their inclusion in 
the core of leadership.34 


The phenomenon of P’an’s survival contrasts with the fate of two other 
ranking Party cadres in Heilungkiang. For example, Sung Jen-ch’iung, a 
secretary in the North-East Bureau, and a member of the Party’s Central 
Committee and National Defence Council, and Ma Ming-fang, Third Sec- 
retary in the North-East Bureau and a member of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee, had both been present at the mass rally held previously in Harbin 
to denounce “certain” officials in the province and also had been present 

© 


aoTbid., p. 7. ? 
Whos Who in Communist Chfha, 1965 (Kowloon, Hong Kong: Union Research 
Institute, 1966), p. 477. e 


“7 bid., p. 477. ® 

32 ynn T. White, TI, “Shanghai’s Polity in Cultural Revolution,” jn John Wilson 
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at the inaugural gathering for the revolutionary committee. Neither was 
identified in later press releases as members of the committee.** 

Secondly, Party and goverrtment functions, formerly separated, were 
merged. This was undoubtedly facilitated because of the destruction of the 
provincial political apparatus. The military in Heilungkiang undertook to 
fill the political vacuum and to some extent act as the channelling structure 
between locality and center. 

The revolutionary committee, therefore, approximated the “model” three 
way alliance, with most positions apparently monopolized by the military 
and the Red Guards.®® In the article on the three way alliance the Peking 
Maoists had pointed out that participation by the military ensured that “the 
forces of the local proletarian revolutionaries would become still stronger.”9® 
Also, in two widely disseminated articles on February 25 and 27, the Maoist 
leadership in Peking stressed that military participation was the crucial 
aspect of the seizure of power in Harbin and elsewhere. They warned that 
the local “proletarian revolutionaries” could not expect their particular 
seizure of power to be endorsed by the Center unless they had previously 
forged an alliance with the local military garrison.37 

These statements were ex post facto descriptions of power seizures which 
had succeeded (in Heilungkiang, Shansi, and Shanghai). These seizures 
had the support of the local military garrisons and were endorsed by the 
Maoists in Peking as legitimate. The Center’s statements also set out the 
minimum conditions necessary to be used to endorse future power seizures. 
For instance, groups in other provinces had responded to exhortations to 
struggle against provincial powerholders and “by the end of January 1967 
this process of seizure of power had repeated itself in 13 provinces.”38 Yet 
only five of the thirteen power seizures (in Heilungkiang, Shanghai, Kwei- 
chow, Shantung and Shansi)®® were endorsed by the Maoists in Peking 
in the first two months following the initial exhortations to “seize power.” 

Nonetheless, the Red Guards in Heilungkiang were not fated to have a 
final role in the makeup of the new provincial power structure; between 
March and January 1968 the Red Guards were forcefully excluded from 
the committee. Most reports are vague on this phase of Heilungkiang’s 
politics, and after the early months of 1967, periodization is difficult. But 
briefly, it appears that in early spring of 1967, when the composition of 
the power center in Peking was being itself redefined, the Central Com- 


*¢Sung’s removal may have been because of his membership on the National Defence 
Council, whose members were appointed by the Chief of State, Liu Shao-ch’i. 

Members of thẹ“Red Rebels” held positions such as Director of Policy Research, 
Deputy Director and Deputy Editor of the H eilungkjang Jih-pao. China News Summary, 
no. 199, 1967, lists these and other positions. 

*°Transl. in K. H. Fan, p. 253. ` R 

"Transl. in Survey of the China Mainland Magazines (hereafter, SCMM), no. 567, 
March, 1967, p. 6; and China Topics, YB 420, 1967. 

"Victor Falkenheim, “Cultural Revolution in Kwangsi, Yunnan, and Fukien,” Asian 
Survey, IX:8 (August 1969), 582. 

*°All five had former Party First Secretaries in leading positions. 
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mittee reiterated that all cadres should be “decently treated.” This stimu- 
lated an “adverse current” in Heilungkiang which, resulted in the break- 
down of the alliance between the Red Guards, the military garrison, and 
P’an Fu-sheng. It not only meant the return of many old cadres to power, 
but it meant that the Red Guards were removed from the revolutionary 
committee.*° These reports are obliquely substantiated because P’an was 
called to Peking in the fall of 19674! following reports of armed conflicts 
between the Harbin Red Guards and Red Guards from outside Harbin (led 
and organized by old cadres) ; P’an was kept under wraps until the forma- 
tion of the Provincial Party Committee in Heilungkiang and was not an- 
nounced as its First Secretary. In any case, the Red Guards did not return 
to the revolutionary committee. 


Hoper Province 


This section will center on the attempts of the province’s Red Guards to 
become an effective pressure group. In contrast to their Heilungkiang com- 
patriots at the same time, they were not successful because their political ` 
position did not fit with the Center’s and because they were highly faction- 
alized. Moreover, the Peking Maoists, by bargaining with the existing local 
elite in Hopei, assured the continuance of the old politicians in power at 
the cost of rejecting the Red Guards. 

This was the general pattern; some of the information on Hopei’s Cul- 
tural Revolution is not as complete as that on Heilungkiang and therefore 
the reconstruction of events must still be considered tentative. Nevertheless, 
the information available does appear adequate to support certain crucial 
areas of comparison between Hopei and Heilungkiang. 

After August 1966, the Red Guards in Hopei mounted criticisms of the 
Party apparatus and, particularly, attacked the Tientsin Municipal Party 
Committee (it seems that the provincial Party apparatus was viewed as a 
secondary target; I will suggest reasons for this phenomenon later). The 
Red Guards’ early efforts were truncated. For example, after Wan Hsiao- 
Vang (First Secretary of the Municipal Party Committee) and the leader- 
ship in Tientsin instigated an attack on a group of Red Guards from Peking 
and ordered them arrested, the Tientsin Red Guards leaders conducted a 
wide campaign but were not able to mobilize sufficient power against Wan’s 
supporters.4* The leaders in Peking at this time were not in any position to 
take any outright action on the Red Guards’ behalf. x 

One attribute of the conflict in Hopei was that the Red Guard movement 
from the start was highly fragmented. The Red Guards in Tientsin were 
especially distinguished by their inability to unite into®a broad coalition 
to struggle against the Munichal Party Committee. Also, unlike the Harbin 
Red Guards, they supported an issue which in the end did not bring them 

* Radio Heilungkiang, May 9, 1967. ` 

“China News Summary, no. 199, 1967. ® 

“New China News Agency, 21 September, 1966; China News Summary, no. 138, 1966. ` 
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the outright support of the central Maoist leadership. Not only are observers 

unclear why such was fhe case, but even the Red Guards were not clear as 

to what was occurring in their ranks. One group of four Red Guard units 
_ pleading for city-wide unity against the Party organization complained: 


In August Chiang Feng exposed many of the counterrevolutionary 
crimes of Wan Hsiao-t’ang. Why, when... Wan fell into ruin, did some 
revolutionary masses [section unclear in text] criticize Chiang Feng on 
such a large scale? Why? Why?# 


Factionalism and confusion became more significant when in the month 
of September it became clear that support from the local military garrison 
was a distinct possibility. In September some Red Guards in Tientsin tried 
to create unity by mobilizing college and middle schoo] students to criticize 
and expose “all monsters and demons” in the political hierarchy.** On 
September 19 Wan UHsiao-t’ang was taken to an eight-hour public trial 

~ following which he is reported to have died.*® In the aftermath of these 
events the local military garrison took action in support of the Red Guards 
and overtly opposed the leadership in the city, but this intervention did 
not clarify for the Red Guards a common platform on which to base their 
opposition to the city’s politicians.*® 

Factionalism prevented the Red Guards from capitalizing on the mili- 
tary’s support and structuring their struggle with the local Party authorities 
and gaining the support of the Maoists in Peking. As late as January 1967 
they were unable to submerge their differences in order to present a united 
front to the city authorities on the question of the disposition of the case 
of the Red Guards who had been arrested the previous August.*? Conse- 
quently with their influence restricted in this manner the emergence of fights 
between Red Guards and workers, and factionalism amongst groups of 
workers*® served in the end only to strengthen the old political forces in 
the city. 


f 


«Samples of Red Guard Materials,” transl. in Joint Publication Research Service 
(Aug. 1, 1967) ; Red Guard misunderstanding and confusion is understandable in light 
of the fact that there appeared to have been more than one official named “Chiang Feng” 
in Tientsin at that time. See review article by Hsu Liang in Issues and Studies, VIL:2 
(Nov. 1970). 

_ “*New China News Agency, 21 September, 1966. 
4 ‘]bid., Wan reportedly died of a “heart attack.” 


“*They conducted public trials of Chang Huai-san (member of the municipal Party 
Committee), three vice Mayors, and Wan’s wife (she held a position in the municipal 
secretariat). See Chiea News Summary, no. 138 for some details. 


._ “An Ashai Shimbun report transl. in Daily Summary of the Japanese Press, April 
30, 1967 ; China News Summary, no. 147, 1966, reposts that at Nankai University there 
were petty quarrels and factional infighting among more than ten different Red Guard 
proupa who in turn had ties to one or pe other of two larger Red Guard factions in 
ientsin. 
“China New® Analysis, no. 651 (March 10, 1967), p. 6, has reports of wide scale 
x dock and railroad strikes in Tientsin; also, no. 698 has a report of a conflict between 
two rival workers’ organizations in the Railway bureau. 
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- The large scale worker opposition to Red Guards in early 1967 coincided 
with the beginning of the official anti-Liu Shao-ch’i campaign, which in- 
cluded the mobilization of various occupational and social groups to criti- 
cize and condemn Liu’s pélicies.*® According to Ching-kan-shan®® the “De- 
fend Mao Tse-tung” Red Guards from Tsinghua University (in Peking) 
went to Tientsin to organize factory workers to criticize Liu by making 
explicit the insidious character and local repercussions of his “anti-socialist” 
practices. A good example of their campaign was their activities at the 
Tung-ya woolen mill in Tientsin. They discussed with workers the close ties 
and cooperation in the 1950s between Liu and Sung Fei-ching, a “reaction- 
ary capitalist factory manager.”*! The struggle at the Tung-ya mill was 
important for the light it shed on the economic, political, and social net- 
works through which industrial operations were carried on; it is also im- 
portant because it suggests the significance of the reforms that Mao Tse- 
tung was advocating in the Cultural Revolution. But the item that concerns 
us mainly here is that the campaign was led not by Red Guards from Tient- 
sin, but by Red Guards who eame to Tientsin from Peking’s Tsinghua 
University. 


When the Tsinghua Red Guards met resistance in overcoming the tacit 
alliance between the regular workers and industrial managers in Tientsin, 
they and the Tientsin Red Guards turned their appeal to one other potential 
support group. This group was the temporary employees and apprentices, 
generally called “‘contract-laborers.”5* Under this system, factories had re- 
ceived cheap temporary or contractual rural labor in return for more highly 
paid permanent workers who were sent down to the farms. Also, the fac- 
tories passed on payment of expensive welfare benefits and food expenses 
to the communes while giving very few benefits to the contracted rural la- | 
borers. These workers were objectively mobilizable. They were treated as 
a special class of workers by the Party, the industrial managers, and the 
trade unions: they were not eligible for union benefits, were paid on an 
inequitable scale, were on contracts which did not protect them from being 
summarily released in periods of economic recession. Also, many were peas- 
ants who had been recruited for unskilled tasks in factories and for their 
value as “shock troops.” According to a Red Guard bulletin in Peking,” 
the contract-labor system was instituted in Tientsin by Liu Shao-ch’i in 1964 
after he became aware of a similar practice in the Soviet Union. Initially, 
it appeared that the Red Guards had located a viable issue position con- 
sonant.with the Maoists in Peking, especially after reports began to circulate 
fara e ene ® 

*°SCMM, no. 574, pp. 1-3; no. 58¢, pp. 27-35. 
- "No, 17 (Feb. 15, 1967), a Red Guard publication from Peking, transl. in SCMP, 
3898 (March 15, 1967). 

°1Peking Review carried a lengthy discussitn of Sung’s activities, relationships with 
Liu Shao-ch’i, and his “crimes.” See no, 17 (April 21, 1967). @ - 

. “Current Scene, VI:5. (March, 1968). ï 

Red Guard bulletin transl. in “Samples of Red Guard Materials,” op. cit. ` 
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that Chiang Ch’ing and Ch-en Po-ta5* addressed a rally of contract-laborers 
and apprentices and condemned the “exploitive and oppressive” aspects of 
it and demanded that they be alleviated. People’s Daily also carried articles 
demanding that factory managers release back pay to the contract-laborers. 
Nonetheless, the Red Guards were not aided by these developments. 


In the first place, the factory managers and urban cadres turned the mo- 
bilization of the contract-laborers to their own advantage. The contract- 
laborers themselves were concerned with upgrading their economic status 
and getting better treatment. The Party cadres and factory managers gave 
them what they demanded while instigating them to fight Red Guards.®® 
Many of the contract-laborers were not urban residents; it was not difficult 
for them to view city dwellers (including students and “regular” workers) 
as obstacles to the betterment of their own situation and as the persons who 
had been getting the economic and social benefits of the contract-laborers’ 
exploitation and oppression.®® 

Secondly, the extreme egalitarianism of Chiang Ch’ing and Ch’en Po-ta 
did not have complete support in Peking. The contract-laborer system had 
appeared generally in China in 1958, a “Maoist” phase in political economy, 
and, more significantly, a phase when most of the leadership were in agree- 
ment on policy. I am suggesting that the Red Guards, apart from considera- 
tions of their factionalism, were not able to capitalize on this particular 
gambit because the making of public policies is complex and the assignment 
of responsibility (and blame) after the fact may be an element of political 
gaming. Although in their operational dimensions the “Maoist” or “Liuist’57 
imprint appear clear, location of the source of decision may show an am- 
biguous or even inverse relationship. The critical point here is that the Mao- 
ists in Peking were mobilizing loca] forces as a way to overload the local 
Party organizations and take away their patronage powers. Chiang Ch’ing 
and Ch’en Po-ta appeared to favor extreme egalitarianism when they sug- 
gested that the contract-laborers have a say in any decision about their 
status. The final response from Peking to the contract-laborers’ and the 
Red Guards’ demand for permanent rectification of the contract-laborers’ 
status was that such demands constituted “personal and short-term pursuit 
of self interest” and that advocators of such demands had been “hood- 
winked” into following the “evil road of economism.” 


“Reported by Philip Bridgham, “Mao’s Cultural Revolution: The Struggle to Seize. 
Power,” China Quarterly, 34 (April-June, 1968), p. 9. 


John Wilson Lewis, “Commerce, Education, and Political Development in Tangshan, 
1956-69,” discusseghow contract laborers were used by cadres affected by administrative 
and economic changes to attack Tangshan city (Hopei) political structures. In Idem, 
The City in Communist China. e 

obid., discusses the long-termepolitical and Yocial consequences of the “worker- 
peasant” (contract-laborer) system in $ city of Tangshan. 

“Gordan White has a lengthy disđtssion of identification of policies as Maoist or 
Liuist, in “A @omparison of the Operational Codes of Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi,” 
unpub. mss., Stanford University (August, 1970). 
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Transfers of the Provincial Capital: In April decisions made by the Peking 
officials and the leaders in the provincial capital jointly served to point 
out the difficulty of resolving Tientsin’s political problems. It suggested also 
the nature of the balance between the municipal and provincial structures 
in Hopei and the Center.58 The Peking and the Tientsin municipal leaders 
agreed that a provincial-level revolutionary was out of consideration under 
the prevailing level of tension, conflict and confusion amongst the social 
forces. They also agreed that such an environment was not conducive to 
long-range political bargaining. To bring peace and order in Tientsin ten 
military units were moved into the city. At this time a preparatory team 
with the military in the mediating role was established. The military’s task 
was to set up viable bargaining situations between all conflicting parties 
in the city. According to one report, the military tried to “follow a path 
of conciliation” by meeting with the mass organizations which were not 
represented in Peking and “discussed issues and were ready to adjust their 
[own] positions” and “opinions” regarding these mass organizations.°® 
Yet as it became clear that the Maoists in Peking were willing to bargain 
with the old political forces, factionalism among Red Guard units, and 
between Red Guards and workers was exacerbated. Moreover, conflict be- 
tween the Red Guards and the military units broke out and continued dur- 
ing the remainder of 1967 in Tientsin.®° 


In 12 other provinces with prolonged factionalism military-dominated 
provincial-level preparatory teams were created.®? The decision to manage 
Hopei’s problems by shifting its capital appears to have been unique. The 
reasons are not discussed in the literature dealing with the Cultural Revo- 
lution in Hopei, but we can speculate that Tientsin’s past history of direct 
association of municipal organs with the national capital meant that its 
municipal-level structures attained a great deal of strength and tenacity. 
It was not possible to settle provincial-level affairs in Tientsin so long as 
municipal-level problems remained unsolved. The Maoist leadership, in the 
light of the fragmentation and disunity amongst the Red Guards (and the 
dissonance between its own issue position and theirs), was unwilling to 
radically reform Tientsin’s municipal structures at the costs which might 
have been incurred. 


The negotiators were reported to have been Chou En-lai and possibly Li. Hsueh- 
feng, and from Tientsin, Hsieh Hsueh-kung, Hu Chao-heng, and other municipal poli- 
ticians. The key military representative was Liu Chen, a member of the “Support the 
ie te Station” of the PLA in Tientsin. See China News Analysis, no. 710 (May 

"Statement by PLA officer in Tientsin, transl. in Ibid., p. 3. 

The municipal revolutionary comittee was not established until December, 1967. 
In November 1967 Tientsin Radio oy its local broadcast announced the creation of a 
municipal committee, but later the same day in its transmission of the national news 
from Peking the statement was omitted. 


China News Summary, no. 199, 1968; See al® China News Summary, nos. 252-272, . 


1969 for a review of the composition and establishment of the provincialgrevolutionary 
committees. 
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As a result of the April 1967 decisions the provincial capital had initially 
béen shifted to Paoting. This may have been because Paoting had the ad- 
ministrative apparatus to function as the provincial capital. During 1949- 
1958 Paoting was the administrative capital of Hopei while Tientsin was 
under the direct control of Peking. But conditions there during 1967-1968 
did not augur well for the creation of a provincial revolutionary committee. 
There are reports of prolonged and violent armed clashes between radical 
Red Guards and Liu Tzu-hou, a ranking provincial Party cadre (supported 
by elements of the Paoting Military District).8? The reports also claim 
that military units from the Peking Military District (which is superior to 
Paoting Military District) were ordered into Paoting to curtail the fight- 
ing.®8 These reports are not fully substantiated but during this period the 
command structure of the Hopei Military Region was reorganized.*¢ 

The provincial revolutionary committee was not established until the 
site of the provincial capital had again been transferred, this time to Shih- 
chiachuang, the third largest city in Hopei.®® The precise date of this last 
move was not given; however, in late fall 1967 Li Hsueh-feng and the Hopei 
Military District submitted a report to Mao Tse-tung which advocated trans- 
ferring the provincial capital to Shihchiachuang because of extensive and 
prolonged fighting in Paoting.® 

The Hopei Revolutionary Committee: Immediately following the move 
to Shihchiachuang the provincial revolutionary committee in Hopei was 
established (February 1968). The inaugural statement issued by the com- 
mittee duly recognized the struggles gone through to arrive at the present 
stage: 


During the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution the proletarian revo- 
lutionaries, Red Guard young generals, and the vast revolutionary 
masses in Hopei province had repeatedly tested their strength with the 
handful of capitalist roaders and defeated them.®7 


Significantly, comment on the future tasks of the revolutionary committee 
omitted mention of the Red Guards; by its inclusion of peasants as “models” 
it suggested the complexity of the “urban” Cultural Revolution: 


The working class and poor and lower-middle peasants are determined 
to be models in grasping revolution and promoting production. Tens 


China News Summary, no. 200, 1967. 

8° 7id., no. 200, 1967. 

**Other local commands reorganized in 1967 were Anwhei, Chekiang, Honan, Hunan, 
Hupeh, Inner Mongolia, Kiangsi, Shansi, Szechwan, and Tsinghai (in alphabetical 
order). See Plglip Bridgham, “Mao’s Cultural Revolution: The Struggle to Consolidate 
Power,” China Quarterly, 41 (Jan-Mar, 1970), footnote on p. 5. 

"For a survey of the general economic and political growth of Shihchiachuang, see 
Tili Chi-shih, no. 11 (Nov., 1958). 

“Reported in Red Guard bullgin, Hung-ch’i T’ung-hsun (Kwangtung), transl. in 
SCMP, 4137 (March 1969). 

“NCN Shihchiachuang, Feb. 4, 1968. Transl. in SCMP, 4113 (Feb. 7, 1968), p. 
12; see also, SCMP 4114 (Feb. 1968), p. 22. 
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of millions of worker-peasant masses act as the main forces of the revo- 
lution. This is an important guarantee to greater victory in the Cultural 
Revolution in Hopei.&8 


Li Hsueh-feng was selected as Chairman of the Committee. His back- 
ground®? was not conducive to reassuring the revolutionaries in the prov- 
ince. Moreover he appears to have been more closely tied to the Center 
than to any “local” areas in Hopei. In June 1966 he was selected to head 
the “new” Peking Municipal Party Committee after the fall of P’eng Chen. 
The radicals in Peking opposed Li (he was blamed for the dispatch of work 
teams in Peking in June) and he was withdrawn by the Center that winter. 
In early 1967 he devoted his energies to interceding in conflicts in Tientsin, 
but the radicals opposed him and Chou En-lai and Ch’en Po-ta were re- 
ported to have intervened in April 1967 on his behalf.?° 


Liu Tzu-hou was identified as first vice-chairman of the committee. As 
other provincial-level revolutionary committees do not have a “first” vice- 
chairman,’ this meant that concessions had been made to Li, particularly 
since no Red Guards were listed for the committee. It also meant that the 
Center conceded the defeat of the radicals in Hopei. Of the five “regular” 
vice-chairmen on the committee, three were military officers. 


The Red Guards in Hopei were obviously isolated and excluded from 
the provincial coalition. They had early military support but were not able 
effectively to unite in order to really undercut the bases of municipal political 
power. Moreover, on a crucial issue (that of the contract-laborers) their 
position was dissonant from Peking’s final preference. These were two 
necessary conditions preventing the Red Guards from building up an effec- 
tive power base of their own. Additionally (though this was not a central 
part of our analysis) the historical center-local Party relationships (that is, 
between Tientsin city politicians and the Center in Peking) may have been 
as important singly in determining the final results of the struggle in that city. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Cultural Revolution was a complex and difficult game for the partici- 
pants in the provinces. Crucial aspects must be stressed. The time at which 
a provincial revolutionary committee was established reflected the difficulty 
or ease the mobilized Red Guards had in struggling against the entrenched 
politicians. Timing affected the target the Red Guards could and did attack. 
The political elite in Heilungkiang was fragmented early, and the Red 
Guards were able to seize provincial power, gaining a key role in setting 


87 bid. 

Donald Klein and Anne Clarke have, a preliminary biographical sketch of Li up to 
mid-1966. Asian Survey, VI:7 (July, 1966), pp. 400-5. ° 

7°Sankei, in Daily Summary of the Japanese Press, ępril 2, 2, 1967. 


Compare the organizational charts of the various tommittees in Directory of Chinese 


Communist Affairs: Provincial, Municipal, and Military (Washington, D.C.: W. S. Dept. 
of State, April, 1969) 
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up a committee. In Hopei, the Red Guards’ struggles came later and did 
not focus on the elite in the provincial capital. The Red Guards, because 
they could not mobilize enough strength to use either political means or 
force to control the situation or to influence that elite to include them in 
the new power structure, were forced into a city-by-city strategy which 
dispersed their energy and failed in its ultimate objectives. 


Two necessary conditions for the immediate success of provincial revo- 
lutionaries in seizing power were: one, the degree of factionalism or unity 
in the Red Guard groups; and two, the degree to which their position on 
issues was consonant with the Cultural Revolutionary Group’s in Peking. 
Yet these two conditions alone did not insure long-term success in the case 
of Heilungkiang or even immediate success in the case of Hopei. 


A critical factor, as we have already suggested in the case of Tientsin, 
was the city elite’s ability to negotiate with the central Maoist leadership 
from a position of relative strength. This ability may be traced to long- 
standing Center-local political relationships. It may bear investigation, now 
that the provincial Party committees have been formed again, whether this 
condition was more crucial than either Red Guard unity or position on 
issues. That is, it may be significant to discover whether ‘Red Guard-local 
Party relations in different areas of China may have been moderated by 
different types of Center-local Party relations which ran counter to what 


local Red Guards did. 


A major political problem facing China in the 1970s is that of keeping 
the provincial revolutionary committees responsive to Central initiatives. 
The cases of Heilungkiang and Hopei show a marked increase in localism 
and an anti-Center bias. The internal dynamics of the problem, as evidenced 
by political differentials during the Cultural Revolution, make a suggestion 
of the present social limits on inducing rapid changes difficult. We began 
this essay with the suggestion that the Cultural Revolution attempted to 
mobilize the masses in urban areas to set up countervailing pressures against 
bureaucratized, unresponsive institutions. The Maoists initially won because 
they were able to topple top officials who had set the course of socio-economic 
development. 


Under the slogans of “self-sufficiency” and “mass-line leadership” there 
was a radical deconcentration of power in the provinces. With revolutionary 
committee members resisting local and Central Party control this process 
of deconcentration may have gone further than even the Maoists would 
have wanted. This may mean that central direction will be excessively cur- 
tailed or preoccupied with local problems while the leaders in Peking tread 


softly and fbuild confidence among social and occupational groups. 
® 


GARDEL FEURTADO is a =e, Oe student in the Department of Political Science, 
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THE RED GUARDS: INSTRUMENTS => 
OF DESTRUCTION IN THE 
CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


/ Juliana Pennington Heaslet 


... Red Guards composed of the most active, the bravest, and the firmest 
of the revolutionary students packed the reviewing stands on both 
flanks of Tienanmen gate and were scattered all about the square. Many 
were clad in khaki, with belts around their waists and red armbands. 
..»Anumber of the Red Guards went onto the rostrum to pay their pro- 
found and sincere respects to Chairman Mao and to present their arm- 
bands to Chairman Mao, Comrade Lin Piao and other leaders. Tumultwu- 
ous cheers broke out from the packed square as Chairman Mao, wearing 
the red armband, waved greetings to the paraders. Red Guards down 
below shouted joyfully, “Look, Chairman Mao is wearing our armband. 
He approves of our Red Guards... .” 


August 18, 1966 
Peking, New China News Agency 


I. Red Guard movement which began with this one-million-strong 
Peking rally represents one of the most unusual facets of the Cultural Revo- 
lution. Through this movement the youth of China became involved in the 
most basic and powerful levels of the Chinese political process. How did 
this come about? Why the Red Guards? How did the youths become or- 
ganized? What were their goals? Who controlled the Red Guards? How 
did they relate to each other? What did the Red Guards accomplish? This 
study proposes to answer these and other questions in order to supply a 
clearer definition of the nature and scope of the Red Guard movement. 


FORMATION OF THE RED GUARD FACTIONS 


The Red Guard movement grew out of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Minister of Defense Lin Piao’s need to create a powerful new body of 
political support to purge the Communist Party from without. Red Guards 
were made into the tools Mao and Lin used to déstroy oppogents within 
the established Party, government, gnd military bureaucracies.? 

e 


———— J 

*Interesting studies on Red Guards include John Isrgel, “The Red Guards in Historical 
Perspective,” China Quarterly, No. 30 (April-June $67) , Hans Granqvist, The Red 
Guard (New York: F. A. Praeger, 1967), and Gordon A. Bennett and Ronald Ni. Monta- 
perto, Red Guard (Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 1971). 
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First signs of the newly emerging youth movement appeared in the spring 
of 1966 at Peking middle schools and universities where the Cultural Revo- 
lution was then focused. At that time, membership was restricted to only 
those youths from the “five red categories”—that is, workers, poor and 
lower peasants, revolutionary cadres, and revolutionary martyrs. Members 
of the “Red Flag Militant Team” at Peking University claimed in a later 
interview that their organization was formed in March 1966.7 Red Guards 
from Tsinghua middle school reported they were organized on May 21, 
1966.8 As the movement against Peking middle school and university ad- 
ministrators intensified, many more Red Guard groups began to emerge. 
The majority of Peking Red Guard groups took shape after the May 25 
appearance of the first ta tzu pao (big character poster) at Peking Uni- 
versity calling for the dismissal of Peking University president Lu Ping 
which marked the first official endorsement of Red Guard activity by Mao 
himself. 


Despite the intensive political struggles which were underway in Peking 
academic institutions in June and July and the expansion of the power of 
Peking youth, the Red Guard movement did not spread to the provinces 
until after the first Red Guard rally in Peking on August 18. Moreover, 
the Cultural Revolution itself did not have much impact on the provinces 
until after the eventful llth plenary session of the 8th Central Committee 
held in early August. On the contrary, numerous observers reported that, 
unlike Peking, all was quiet and running normally in the provincial capitals 
during the summer of 1966. 


Several unofficial sources have reported that the Red Guards as a group 
really came into their own at the August plenum. According to reports, 
Mao and Lin packed the plenum with thousands of these young people 
whose sheer number played a leading part in forcing acquiescence to Mao 
and Lin’s policies and drowning out opposition. It may be concluded that 
the Red Guards proved themselves to be a successful extra-Party power 
group at the August plenum and earned for themselves, at that time, a lead- 
ing role in the Cultural Revolution. 


Four categories of Red Guards: In the weeks that succeeded the first Red 
Guard rally, the Peking press was ablaze with praise and commendation 
for the daring exploits of these “revolutionary fighters.” From the outset, 
every effort was made to emphasize the “spontaneous” nature of the Red 
Guard movement and to depict all Red Guard activities as the real expression 
of the “will of the masses.” Mao and Lin wanted the Red Guards to appear 
to be a spontan@ous grass-roots movement reflecting massive popular sup- 
port for their policies. They made every effort to conceal all evidence that 
the Red Guards were serving ¢he particular needs of Peking officials, For 


ore a 
An interview between Japanese correspondents and Peking Red Guards, Mainichi, 
September 25,8966. 


*Sankei, September 29, 1966. 
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this reason, information regarding the structure and organization of the 
Red Guard movement is sparse. i 

From what can be pieced together, howevar, it is possible to break down 
the Red Guards as a whole ipto four broad categories representing different 
types of organization and objectives. Again, it should be emphasized that 
officially Peking never made any distinction of this kind regarding various 
Red Guard groups. 

The first and by far the largest category of Red Guards included the 
major portion of young students enlisted into the Cultural Revolution fol- 
lowing the shutdown of all mainland schools in June 1966. This group 
moved independently throughout China by taking advantage of free trans- 
portation, food, and lodging provided by locals acting on Peking’s instruc- 
tions to support the “young rebels.” All that was needed to travel was a 
school identification card and a Red Guard armband. This broad-based, 
amorphous group of young people was subject to very little organizational 
control. Red Guards in this first category took their directive from official 
Peking press pronouncements. A Red Guard from Manchouli who has since 
left the mainland confirmed that he and his fellow students lacked directions 
from above and finally banded themselves together into “rebel groups” 
on the basis of those described in Maoist newspapers. 

Although many of the Red Guards in this first group traveled to Peking 
to participate in the massive Red Guard rallies held bi-monthly in the fall 
of 1966, the young people in this group did not, in fact, play a major po- 
litical role in the Cultural Revolution. This group did come into national 
prominence during the first phase of the Red Guard movement when the 
target was the “four olds.” Bands of these young rebels roved Chinese 
cities destroying ancient relics, accosting citizens wearing Western or “bour- 
geois” clothing styles, and renaming buildings and streets Tung Fang Hung 
(The East is Red). An observer can only muse at the difficulty strangers 
to Chinese cities must have had finding their way around the innumerable 
maze of Tung Fang Hung streets. 

The license given to these young people to carry out the campaign against 
the “four olds” was quickly revoked by Peking in early September when 
the Cultural Revolution began to focus more on political targets. At this 
point, the function of this first group was overshadowed and became largely 
ceremonial. Millions of these young people continued to pour into Peking 


—sleeping bags in tow—and filled in the ranks at the massive Red Guard 4 


rallies. After a week’s stay in the capital city, they were hustled back onto 
the heavily taxed transportation system and sent off to “make revolution” 
throughout the country. Many youths regarded free travel as an extended 
holiday and took the opportunity to travel extensively throughout the various 
provinces and participate in local pultai ‘Revolution activities. By and 


“Wang Ch’ao-tien, “Wo shih i-ko hung-wei-ping,” Taipei: Chung-kug Ta-lu Wen-t’i 
Yen-chiu So (Januarv 1967). 
“Bennett, Red Guard, p. 119. 
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large, these Red Guards came as observers and did not assume dominant 
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roles in the local political struggles. 


_ The activities and movements of this first category of Red Guards were 
sharply curtailed in December 1966. Because of the economic dislocation 
caused by Red Guards clogging the rail lines plus the rising reports of epi- 
demics, Peking announced that Red Guards should return to their homes. 
Revolutionary exchange was henceforth to be conducted in the Communist 
tradition of the Long March—on foot. In addition, the government called 
off all further Red Guard rallies in Peking and ordered all young people 
out of the city. Free food and lodging was also revoked. 


These actions on the part of Peking leaders ultimately had the effect of 
abolishing this first category of wandering, relatively aimless Red Guards. 
Following the January Revolution, these young people found themselves in- 
creasingly subject to military control. A few of these Category I Red Guards 
became part of the more powerful contingencies of Red Guards that fol- 
lowed. However, the percentage of political activists in the Red Guard move- 
ment was relatively small. The majority of the millions of young people who 
called themselves Red Guards during the Cultural Revolution were ideologi- 
cally impassioned—-but politically impotent. 


The second and for a long time the most powerful category of Red Guards 
was the select group of young radicals who served as Mao and Lin’s trouble- 
makers in spearheading political assaults in Peking and the provinces. 
Trusted young radicals were organized into crack troops and sent out to 
bring down political leaders out of favor with Mao and Lin. These agents 
provocateur came from selected universities and institutions in Peking such 
as the Aviation Institute, the Geology Institute, the Mining and Industrial 
College, the Institute for the Performing Arts, the Forestry Institute, the 
Aeronautical Engineering School, and Peking Teacher’s College. 


This second category of Red Guards was activated against political targets 
following the August plenum and the brief social and cultural offensive 
against the “four olds” at the end of August. Some remained in Peking to 
demonstrate against opponents at the highest level, in particular, Chief of 
State Liu Shao-ch’i. Others were sent out to specific provinces to begin strug- 
gles against Party powerholders intrenched in their areas. By mid-Septem- 
ber, posters in Peking began to report on the Peking Red Guard actions 
against Party officials in practically every area of the country. Newspaper 
correspondents in Peking issued daily chronicles on poster accounts of 
Peking Red Guards arriving in a provincial capital, occupying communica- 
tions stations, surrounding Party offices, ane demanding the reorganization 
of Party committees. Red Guard Pi a from Canton have confirmed that 


9 
For example, see accounts of poster reports on violence in Anhwei and Fukien in 


a Tanyug, September 23, 1966; Mainichi, September 10, 1966. 
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Red Guards were sent down from Peking to direct the political campaigns 
in Kwangtung.” : a 

The impact of these Peking Red Guards can only be described as phe- 
nomenal; their success in virtually eliminating the existing provincial Party 
leadership attests to the logistical as well as strategic support given them by 
powerful Peking leaders. In a speech to Red Guards from Heilungkiang, 
Chou En-lai confirmed that only the Standing Committee of the Central Com- 
mittee could authorize the arrest of provincial party leaders. ‘Thus, the Red 
Guard groups responsible for arresting and bringing down leading Party fig- 
ures in the provinces were acting on orders from the Central Committee.® 
In Kwangtung, radical Red Guards received long-distance instructions from 
Peking to seize power and purge the provincial Party leadership.® 


Unlike the first category of Red Guards which lost its raison d’etre in late 
1966, this second group continued as Mao and Lin’s political hachetmen 
throughout the entire Red Guard movement. Following the successful an- 
nihilation of the provincial Party apparatus, these radical Red Guards were 
set against new targets within the newly emerging provisional governments 
in the provinces. Once Liu Shao-ch’i and the Party lost the struggle for 
power in the January Revolution, propaganda campaigns in Peking con- 
tinued against them, but the major contingent of Mao and Lin’s young radi- 
cal supporters were assigned the more important job of making their influ- 
ence felt in the provinces. 

Many of the provincial and regional military leaders who took over run- 
ning the provinces in the spring of 1966 soon came in conflict with Mao and 
Lin’s plan for the Cultural Revolution. The new military leaders were pri- 
marily concerned with restoring order politically and economically in their 
disrupted domains. For this reason, they—like the Party leaders before 
them—moved to curtail the excesses of the Cultural Revolution and in so 
doing came into direct conflict with Mao and Lin. Most specifically, the 
new military leaders moved to rein in the unruly Red Guards and bring them 
under control. The second group of Red Guards in particular found them- 
selves for the first time confronted by powerful opposition, directly in the 
form of the military leaders themselves and indirectly in the form of numer- 
ous newly-formed and powerful opposition Red Guard factions loyal to the 
military discussed as the fourth category of Red Guards below. 

Unlike the quick success the Peking radicals had enjoyed in bringing 
down the provincial Party leadership in the fall of 1966, the struggle of 
Peking Red Guard agents against regional military leaders proved long and 
bloody. Ultimately this second category of Red Guards logt the battle and 

i 
"Stanley Karnow, “Why They Fled: Refugee {rierviews,” Current Scene, YV, No. 18 
(October 7, 1966). See also Bennett, Red Guard, 


*Philip Bridgham, “Mao’s Cultural Revolution: Origin and Develégment,” China 
Quarterly, No. 29 (January-March, 1967), p. 31. 


"Bennett, Red Guard, p. 153. 
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suffered defeat and dishonor at the hands of the powerful new provincial 
military leaders. 

One subgroup of this second category comprised the provincial radical 
Red Guard contingents who worked closely with Peking agents and enjoyed 
the backing of Mao and Lin. These groups were particularly strong in prov- 
inces where the Party chief in the area had been spared and was endorsed 
by Mao and Lin. Thus, for example, in Honan where Liu Chien-hsun had 
stayed on as head of the province, the radical “7 February Commune” Red 
Guards became the major power force ensuring Liu’s status against both 
Party and local opponents. Similarly, in Heilungkiang, the “Hanlientsung” 
Red Guards became the protectors of Party chief P’an Fu-sheng who re- 
mained in control of the province. These Red Guard factions were extremely 
powerful in their heyday, but ultimately were defeated and abolished with 
the termination of the Red Guard movement. 

The third major category of Red Guards included those groups which 
served as defenders of Party leaders under seige in Peking as well as in the 
provinces during the fall of 1966. These groups actively resisted the offen- 
sives of the radical Peking Red Guards and attempted to counter attempts 
to topple many Party leaders. Red Guard tabloids written from the radical 
Peking Red Guard point of a view gave detailed accounts of the attempts 
made to protect and defend key Party luminaries such as Liu Shao-ch’i and 
Teng Hsaio-p’ing. 

Little is known about these defensive Red Guard groups except that they 
were active during the fall of 1966 and went down in defeat along with the 
majority of Party leaders at the end of the year. Radical Red Guard posters 
identified the major “conservative” group as the United Action Committee 
(UAC) and charged that it was led by the children of top ranking Party 
officials including Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsaio-p’ing, Ch’en Yi, Li Fu-chun, 
Ho Lung, Lu Ting-yi, Po I-po, and many others. No information has ever 
been made available to corroborate the radical charges and the UAC may 
never have existed and may merely have been created for polemical purposes. 
Although it is impossible to pinpoint the organizational framework of the 
Category II Red Guards, their existence seems to be confirmed by the 
numerous poster reports which appeared defending Party leaders being 
criticized by Peking radical Red Guards. 

The provincial counterparts to Category II Red Guards have been more 
easily identified by name and activity. In Peking opposing poster reports 
identified Red Guard factions which were defending local Party leaders. In 
Hupeh, one series of posters put up by Red Guards from Peking University 
criticized Acting First Secretary Chang Tifpsueh. Another series posted by 
Red Guards at the Wuhan Hydroelectricity School criticized the Red Guards 
from Peking who had arrived iy Wuhan and demanded the overthrow of 
Chang Ti-hgieh and the rest of the Party committee.!° Similar poster con- 


1°Mainichi, September 13, 1966; Tass, October 7, 1966. 
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tests were noted defending the status of Hunan First Secretary, Chang P’ing- 
hua, Anhwei First Secretary, Li Pao-hua and Fukien First Secretary, Yeh 
Fei to name a few.11 

As in the case of the defender Red Guard groups active in Peking, the 
provincial defender Red Guards were totally unsuccessful in preventing the 
downfall of their Party masters. There is no evidence that any of these groups 
staved off the overthrow of provincial Party leaders in their area. All of 
these groups disappeared and apparently were abolished along with the Party 
leadership in December 1966. 

The fourth and ultimately most powerful category of Red Guards to 
emerge during the Red Guard movement were those young people organized 
by regional military leaders to counter Peking Red Guards in the provinces. 
Red Guard groups in this category began to surface following the January 
(1967) Revolution, in February and March, at the time the military was 
ordered in to take control of the provinces and became the new target of 
Peking radicals. Lurid reports from several areas described how local mili- 
tary leaders acted firmly to counter criticism of themselves and curtail Red 
Guard excesses. In many areas, military leaders organized Category IV Red 
Guard factions and directed them to do battle with Peking radicals. 


The case of Honan province was probably not unique and may well have 
reflected developments in many of the other provinces. The military man in 
charge of Honan was Chang Shu-chih, Commander of the Honan Military 
District. According to posters, the “Public Security Commune” Red Guards 
loyal to “Butcher Chang,” as he was labeled, created bloody encounters dur- 
ing February with the radical “7 February Commune” Red Guards in 
Chengchow and Kaifeng. Some of the radicals were killed, many were ar- 
rested, and all were suppressed. Posters in Peking screamed for the Military 
Affairs Committee to intervene.1” 

Poster vignettes from Fukien, Kiangsu, and Kwangtung indicated that the 
top-ranking commanders of the powerful military regions governing these 
provinces had been responsible for organizing opposition to Peking Red 
Guards and their radical programs. In Fukien the “29 August Group” de- 
fended Foochow Military Region Commander Han Hsien-chu in numerous 
battles with the radical “Red Flagists.” In Kiangsu, Nanking Military Re- 
gion Commander Hsu Shih-yu covertly organized the “Supporter Faction 
(Chih Pai)” and “Red Headquarters” Red Guards to counter the hostilities 


of radical factions such as the “Revolutionary Faction (T’i Pai)” and the. 


“Red Flagists.” In Kwangtung, “East Wind” Red Guards Joyal to Canton 
Military Region Commander Hyang Yung-sheng fought violently with the 
radical “Red Flag” Red Guards attempting to discredit the regional military 
leadership. if aa 


Tokyo Shimbun, October 15, 1966; AFP Paris, October 26, 1966; MBnichi, August 
27, 1966; Tass, August 22, 1966. 
12 Mainichi, February 16, 1967. ‘ 
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Regional military leaders came to take a more aggressive stand in support 
of fourth category Red Guards following the Wuhan Incident and the abor- 
tive offensive against the PLA in early August 1967. Throughout the final 
months of 1967, confrontation continued at local levels between second and 
fourth category Red Guards. In every case the Category IV Red Guard 
groups successfully overran the radical agents of the Peking leadership. By 
early 1968 Category II Red Guards had clearly lost the battle. For example, 
the once mighty “7 February Commune” radicals in Honan meekly an- 
nounced at the first of the year that they had voluntarily voted to disband. 


Ultimately, the fourth category of Red Guards were the only young people 
to retain any power after the Red Guard movement was officially quelled in 
the summer of 1968. Because of their ties to the victorious regional military 
leaders, members of fourth category Red Guard groups were named to posi- 
tions on the Revolutionary Committees. Although probably not many of the 
Red Guard members have been given much real power, it is likely that some 
of these young people will be in a good position to expand their authority 
in the future. Former membership in one of the fourth category Red Guard 
groups during the Cultural Revolution may some day carry political weight 
analogous to that formerly enjoyed by participants in the arduous Long 
March of the 1930s. Young people who served the regional military as Red 
Guards can expect a brighter political future than any other segment of 
China’s youth. 


ORGANIZATION OF RED GUARDS 


As noted earlier, the majority of Red Guard factions lacked organiza- 
tional unity and operated outside any clear channels of command. Although 
this remained the case throughout the Cultural Revolution, certain officials 
did make concerted efforts to bring the Red Guards under control. 


One China analyst has suggested that the Red Guards from the outset 
were under the auspices of “cultural revolution groups” within regional, 
provincial, and municipal party committees.13 In fact, all evidence indicates 
that these “committees” referred to in the August 8th Central Committee 
decision never got off the ground and existed on paper only. The closest 
resemblance to such a committee were the cultural revolution work teams 
sent out by Liu Shao-ch’i and other Party leaders in June 1966, which were 


' discredited at the August plenum. 
H. 
. ganizational control over the Red Guard movement. Provincial broadcasts 
. from Kweiyang, Kunming, Urumchi, Chengtu, Chekiang, Canton, Shenyang, 


In early September 1966, provincial authorities moved to establish or- 


_ Hofei, and Sining acclaimed the formatiow of Red Guard General Head- 
< - quarters. Many reports indicated that milifary officials had been assigned 
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were also organized to help direct the Red Guard movement.** In almost 
every case Party leaders in the provinces headed up the celebration rallies 
heralding these new organizational units. Thus, it appears that this attempt 
to structure the Red Guard.movement was one further line of defense for 
the established Party hierarchy. 

Red Guard activities in Peking centered around three main headquarters 
-——groups which eventually came in conflict with each other. The first head- 
quarters, called the General Headquarters, took form in September and 
appeared to represent the moderate point of view. It published the first 
unofficial Red Guard newspaper, The Red Guard, in mid-September. This 
headquarters came into serious conflict with the Third Headquarters in 
late September and was forced to disband following the Central Work 
Conference in late October when the moderate point of view was defeated 
and the decision was made to bring down the majority of Party leaders 
throughout the country. 

The Second Headquarters was the Red Guard Head Office responsible 
for investigation units of Red Guard military police. These provost teams 
or picket squads were used to expedite Red Guards’ objectives in Peking 
as well as in many provincial capital cities. The Second Headquarters was 
brought down in early December by the growing strength of the Third 
Headquarters. 

The Third Headquarters became dominant after the Central Work Con- 
ference and grew extremely powerful during the final months of 1966 and 
the first months of 1967. This organization was comprised primarily of 
radical Peking troublemakers, described earlier as Category IJ Red Guards. 
Red Guard publications of the Third Headquarters included Capital Red 
Guard, Chingkangshan, Red Flag, and Tung Fang Kuang. 

The Third Headquarters enjoyed a high level of success in pushing for- 
ward radical policies during November and December 1966. Its member 
organizations were responsible for spearheading the first widespread poster 
campaign against Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing in late November. 
In addition, the Third Headquarters Red Guards instigated the massive 
denunciation rallies against former Peking First Secretary P’eng Chen as 
well as the arrest of former Minister of Defense P’eng Teh-huai in December. 

Aside from the Third Headquarters in Peking, all other organizational 
control over the Red Guards such as the provincial Red Guard headquarters 
and provost teams broke down in late 1966 at the time of the downfall of 
the Party leadership in the provinces. Thus, the Red Guard movement was 
once again left with little direction from above. e 

This lack of organizational®control over provincial Red Guards may 
be cited as one of the major reasons for the failure of the January Revo- 
lution in 1967, the abortive’ attempt of Red Guards to take over the ad- 
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ministration of the provinces. First reports in early January detailed the 
Red Guard takeover of broadcast stations and provincial newspaper offices 
throughout the country. Confirmation of an ongoing struggle came soon 
after when many of the provincial radio stations “blacked out” and carried 
only a solid relay of Peking broadcasts. Takeovers of Party, government, 
and even army offices followed close on the heels of the communication 
media takeovers as Red Guards, flushed with power, acted swiftly to expand 
their authority. 

Evidence indicates that the result of these disorganized, indiscriminate 
Red Guard “power seizures” was total chaos throughout China which forced 
a reversal in Mao and Lin’s plan for overthrowing the established order. 
Although provincial Party leaders went down in defeat, Peking posters in 
late January supported a new policy pullback which for the first time 
assigned a major role in the Cultural Revolution to the People’s Liberation 
Army. A January 21 announcement issued by Mao Tse-tung to the army’s 
General Political Department reversed the former policy of military non- 
interference and called for the army to restore order in the troubled prov- 
inces. According to poster reports on this announcement, Mao stated, “The 
army should extend help wherever they ask for help. The so-called non- 
interference is false interference. It has long ago become interference. In 
connection with this, I ask that a new order be issued and the former one 
be rescinded.”15 

To further curtail Red Guard activity during this moderate phase, Peking 
endorsed a new policy of bringing Red Guards under organizational control 
through Red Guard Congresses. On February 22, 1967, Red Guards in 
Peking held a massive rally celebrating the “great alliance” of all rebel 
factions in Peking colleges and universities. Similar rallies celebrating alli- 
ances of Red Guard groups took place throughout the provinces in March. 

By and large, the Red Guard Congresses do appear to have brought the 
disorganized groups of Red Guards (Category I) under the supervision 
of military authorities who took charge of the provinces at this time. To 
this end, the Congresses were responsible for organizing one phase of the 
Red Guard movement out of existence. 

In its initial phases the Red Guard movement was splintered and fac- 
tionalized. Targets were not clearly defined and Red Guard activities were 
highly disorganized. Following the defeat of the Party and the January 
Revolution fiasco, Red Guards without organizational backing from leading 
officials lost all power. Those groups with responsibility to specific leaders 
—Category II and Category IV Red Guards—became extremely powerful 
and played a m@jor role in the succeeding stages of the Red Guard movement. 

Red Guard confrontations in the profinces: Red Guard developments 
within each of China’s twenty-nine provinces varied considerably. While 
each province was subject to simflar zealous éutbursts during the campaigns 
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against the “four olds” and Party leaders in the fall of 1966, Red Guard 
activity from province to province became distinctly different in purpose 
and intensity following the January Revolujion and the takeover by the 
military in the spring of 1967. 


The degree of Red Guard activism and the status of Red Guard factions 
in each area was directly related to the political conditions existing in the 
province. Red Guard provincial participation can be divided into two broad 
classifications. The first classification includes Red Guard factions in prov- 
inces where political issues had been resolved. In these provinces the lead- 
ership was held by men acceptable to the Mao-Lin leadership. The leaders 
in these provinces had received Peking’s endorsement soon after the Janu- 
ary Revolution. Red Guard participation was largely ceremonial and Red 
Guard confrontation was minimal and nonviolent. This group includes 
Heilungkiang, Hopeh, Inner Mongolia, Kweichow, Peking, Shanghai, Shan- 
si, Shantung, and Tientsin—provinces located near Mao and Lin’s power 
center in Peking. 


In these nine provinces, Red Guard activity came to an abrupt halt as 
youth was no longer needed to play an important political role in bringing 
down local leaders. The number of Red Guard factions active in these areas 
decreased and those which remained no longer acted as independent forces 
but rather were subject to the control of the endorsed leadership. In certain 
of these areas, one Red Guard faction was sanctioned as the leading faction 
and became the official Red Guard group in the province. 


The second major classification includes Red Guard factions in the twenty 
provinces where military leaders were struggling to gain Mao and Lin’s 
endorsement and were meeting with varying degrees of resistance from 
Peking. In these areas, the Red Guard movement was usually chaotic and 
factional fighting was often intense and violent; Category II Red Guard 
instigators and their local support factions clashed in Category IV mili- 
tary-backer Red Guards. 

Although the Red Guard movement became more disruptive in most of 
these areas, a few provinces were headed up by military officials who were 
never seriously challenged by Peking. This condition existed in Kirin, 
Liaoning, Ninghsia, Shensi, and Tsinghai. Red Guard factions in these five 
provinces were not encouraged by outside forces and the military was able 
to establish firm control in an early period and exercise their authority 
over the Red Guard movement. 

The Red Guard scenario was acted out during the turbulent year of 
1967-1968 in the remaining fifteen provinces. Each of the8e areas became 
the site of serious factional figĦting during the Cultural Revolution’s vio- 
lent and long hot summer of June, July, and August 1967. Red Guard 
politics became extremely confplicated durfng this chaotic period; hundreds 
of Red Guard factions operated in each of these provinces, all ith varying 
loyalties on a wide range of issues. 
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Attempts made by China scholars during the peak of the Cultural Revo- 
lution to analyze Red Guard developments and single out provincial patterns 
proved extremely ftitile. Reporting which poured in seemed to indicate 
that each province was operdting independent from the rest. Besieged pro- 
vincial leaders appeared to deal with Red Guasd developments on an ad hoc 
basis. For their part, Red Guard factions in each area seemed to devise 
programs and policies irrespective of any directions from above. 


This view of the Red Guard movement as a blurred kaleidoscope of law- 
lessness and disorder has been partially dispelled by time. Further research 
into Red Guard publications and new information made available by refu- 
gees have offered insight into certain aspects of the Red Guard movement 
in the provinces. One important aspect of Red Guard provincial politics 
which has been revealed relates to the degree of interaction between Red 
Guard factions within different provinces. 


It may now be concluded that certain Red Guard factions maintained 
direct contact with groups from other provinces; other factions appear to 
have had no communications with Red Guards outside their own provinces. 
Radical Category II Red Guard factions maintained a network of liaison 
stations throughout the troubled provinces and interacted extensively with 
other radical groups. In contrast, local Category IV military-backer Red 
Guard factions had no contact with other conservative groups and restricted 
their activities to participation within their own areas. 


Category IV Red Guards defending local leaders made no apparent at- 
tempts to organize plots or form alliances with Category IV Red Guards 
in other provinces. Although their local military sponsors were no doubt 
aware of each other’s attempts to counter Peking radicals, they never at- 
tempted to unite their Category IV factions into any inter-provincial re- 
sistance force against Category II radicals. 

Comparison of the names of Category IV Red Guard factions from prov- 
ince to province revealed in poster and leaflet publications shows no indica- 
tion of direct associations between factions. None of the Category IV Red 
Guards were noted as being active in fighting outside their own province. 
Even within the same military region, Category IV Red Guard factions did 
not appear to cross provincial lines. Thus, in the Canton Military Region, 
the besieged commander, Huang Yung-sheng, was supported in Kwangtung 
by the “East Wind” faction, in Kwangsi by the “Alliance Command” fac- 
tion, and in Hunan by the “Changsha Institute of Higher Learning” faction. 

Category IT Red Guard instigators did establish numerous alliances and 
maintained actjve relations with other radical factions throughout the prov- 
inces, Red Guards from Peking colleges and universities were noted active 
in many of the fifteen troubled provinces. Moreover, they kept each other 
informed of their activities through their communication links and pub- 
lications. For example, interacfion between radical factions was noted in 
appeals calfled by Tibet’s “Lhasa Revolutionary Rebel Headquarters” fac- 
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tion to sympathetic Category II factions in east and southern China for 
support in their struggle against the “Grand Alliance Headquarters” con- 
servation faction. s 

In addition, local Category II instigators $howed up in provinces other 
than their own to bolster the radical cause in certain trouble spots. For 
example, members of the Harbin Engineering College Red Guards and 
the Wuhan 3rd Headquarters Red Guards played an active role in Kwang- 
tung politics.?® 


Communications between radical factions were maintained through the 
vast array of Red Guard publications including newspapers, pamphlets, 
leaflets, handbills, and the highly publicized Red Guard posters. Due to 
the broad distribution of these publications, events of political significance 
in one area came to have an important impact on provincial developments 
throughout the country. A Canton refugee reported that his radical “Red 
Flag” faction made the decision to launch a campaign against Canton Mili- 
tary Region commander, Huang Yung-sheng, at the end of March 1967, 
following reports received from Tsinghai that Red Guards were criticizing 
PLA officials in that western province. Moreover, the same source indicated 
that violent fighting broke out in Kwangtung in the summer of 1967 fol- 
lowing reports from Szechwan that conservative Red Guards had fired on 
radical students and killed a Peking liaison Red Guard assigned to the area.17 


News reporting on the Red Guard movement presented at the time by 
press services outside China focused on the sensational reports of violence 
and fighting taken from Red Guard publications. This view of massive Red 
Guard bloodshed now seems to have been exaggerated. In perspective, what 
originally appeared to be severe and widespread violence was actually po- 
litical chaos and civil disorder. Red Guards greatly magnified their de- 
scriptions of factional fighting to win sympathy for their side. Reporters 
seem to have been too anxious to generalize for all of China from scattered 
reports of killings and bloodshed in particular trouble spots. 

Red Guard confrontations did expand in the spring of 1967 following 
the’ initial criticism of military leaders in the fifteen troubled provinces. 
In these areas, the leaders stepped aside and permitted Red Guards to clash 
freely and disorder to develop into anarchy. One Red Guard confirmed that 
military personnel withdrew from the schools in his area in May and did 
not return until September.?® In the interim, no authority existed and wide- 
spread chaos resulted. Red Guards fought among themselves over a wide 
range of issues, but many of these confrontations were pitch battles involv- 
ing only rudimentary weapons rather than highly organiged military en- 

‘counters. 
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While much of the factional fighting resulted in only minor casualties, 
some areas did become the site of bitter fighting and numerous casualties. 
Serious fighting inekey cities within the central provinces of Honan and 
Hupeh broke out during June and July of 1967 as well as in the other prov- 
inces of ventral China including Anhwei, Chekjang, Hunan, Kansu, Kiangsu, 
and ‘Kiangsi. However, following the Wuhan Incident and the reversal of 
Mao and Lin’s offensive against many provincial military leaders in August, 
fighting subsided in these areas completely. Military ground forces deployed 
to these areas in September brought an end to Red Guard factional fighting. 

Seven provinces not resolved following the Wuhan Incident became areas 
of the heaviest Red Guard conflict of the Cultural Revolution. Some were 
turned into virtual battlefields. These core trouble spots were Fukien, Kwang- 
si, Kwangtung, Sinkiang, Szechwan, Tibet, and Yunnan—all provinces lo- 
cated in periphery and border areas and thus farther from Mao and Lin’s 
power base in Peking. Many of these provinces have historically resisted 
control by the central government. In these areas, bloodshed was extensive 
and hundreds of youths were killed in serious combat which lasted through- 
out the fall of 1967 and in some areas continued during the spring of 1968. 


The case of Kwangsi may not have been unique. It illustrates that many 
Red Guard youths did become victims of the Cultural Revolution. During 
the summer of 1967, observers cited many bodies of young people floating 
down the Pearl River into Hong Kong, the apparent casualties of violence 
in Kwangsi. 

The Red Guard movement finally subsided by late spring 1968, as military 
leaders in these seven provinces gained the upper hand and brought a halt 
to Red Guard factional fighting.?® In July, Mao himself called an end to 
the Red Guard movement. Following renewed fighting at Peking univer- 
sities, Mao met with Red Guard students and denounced their actions. He 
confirmed the removal of his support for the Red Guards by bestowing a 
highly-publicized gift of mangoes to soldiers sent to Peking universities to 
halt Red Guard activism. 


The power and prestige of the Red Guard movement has been further 
undermined in the years that have succeeded the Cultural Revolution. Of- 
ficial reporting has indirectly criticized numerous errors committed by Red 
Guard youth, In addition, the formerly activated Red Guards have been 
de-fused through the process of hsia fang, transferring the youth from urban 
centers to remote rural areas to participate in manual labor. Thus, Peking 
has been able to arrange a cooling off period for the majority of the Red 
Guard youth who were perhaps dangerously over-politicized by the Cultural 
Revolution. ‘ 
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Units of the Shenyang Military Region were deployed to Hupeh, the 12th Army was 
sent into Anhwei, units of the 20th Army and the 3th Air Force took control of Chekiang, 
an infantrygdivision of the Tsinan Military Region was deployed to Kiangsi, and the 47th 
Army took contro] in Hunan. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Red Guards were originally Mao and Lin’s instruments used during 
the Cultural Revolution to destroy the established order in China. They 
later came to include young people organized by opponents of Mao and 
Lin to circumvent the original objectives of Mao and Lin. The political life 
of the Red Guard movement did not extend beyond the Cultural Revolution. 
It is highly unlikely that China’s youth will ever be reinvested as Red Guards 
or that there will be any revival of the Red Guard movement. 


The Red Guards did serve their political masters well in several areas. 
Red Guard youth must be credited with the overthrow of the Party hierarchy 
throughout China in the fall of 1966. With the military acting on orders 
from Mao and Lin to remain aloof from the struggle, the Red Guards 
brought down all of the twenty-nine provincial Party committees. In addi- 
tion, they played an important role in discrediting over 80% of the Central 
Committee members who were purged during the Cultural Revolution. 


The strength of the Red Guards rested in their ability to destroy. Like 
many of the former political campaigns of the Communist Chinese regime, 
the emphasis of the Red Guard movement was negative—against the estab- 
lished order, against the Party, against the military. As a destructive force, 
the Red Guards were highly successful. However, once their negative ob- 
jectives had been accomplished, Red Guards proved themselves unable to 
act effectively along positive lines and thus extend the life of the Red Guard 
movement. Mao and Lin had not trained Red Guards constructively and 
had not established effective organizational control over the majority of 
Red Guards. 

Thus, the major weakness of the Red Guard movement was its lack of 
clear guidelines and effective organizational control. These weaknesses were 
highlighted by the January Revolution when the briefly empowered Red 
Guards proved themselves unable to assume the job of constructing new 
forms of government to replace the deposed Party structure. 

For the youth of China, the Red Guard movement offered intensive in- 
struction into the workings of the political process in China. This expanded 
sense of political awareness can be singled out as the most striking conse- 
quence of the Red Guard movement. 

This intensified political awareness has resulted in two divergent themes 
which seem to be running through the lives of former Red Guard youth. 
The first is disillusionment with post-Cultural Revolution policies which 
have relegated young people to meaningless positions on rural farms and 
which are now endorsing the rehabilitation of many of the officials the 
Red Guards struggled so hard to dgpose. As a result of this disillusionment, 
many former Red Guard youth—eonfused and, bewildered—have escaped 
the mainland to Hong Kong. , z 

The second theme which characterizes fofmer Red Guard thigking is a 
demand for an active political role in the Chinese political system. Having 
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experienced real power, these young people are unwilling to once again 
heed the dictates of an authoritarian few in Peking. Mao Tse-tung wanted 
China’s young people of the 1960s to experience revolution and, as Red 
Guards, China’s youth was brought to the forefront of political and military 
struggle. This revolutionary experience of the Red Guards may prove bitter 
to future Chinese leaders. China’s future leaders will be forced to contend 
with a sophisticated generation of young people who have been practically 
schooled in political infighting and can be expected to be keenly interested 
in the Chinese political scene. Thus, like their non-Communist counterparts 
throughout the world, the youth of China will demand a larger role in deter- 
mining the course of China’s future history. 


JULIANA PENNINGTON HEASCET was a political analyst with the Central Intelli- 
gence Ageficy from 1966 to 1968; she has recently received her doctorate in history 
from the University of Colorado. 
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RADICAL IDEOLOGY AND ° 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA: 
THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION AND 

ITS IMPACT ON THE ECONOMY 


/ Robert F. Dernberger 


A aoin to the Father of Socialism, social changes are brought about 
according to the internal dynamics of a society which are the consequence 
of the “relations of production.” | 


The mode of production in material life determines the general char- 
acter of the social, political and spiritual processes of life. It is not the 
consciousness of men that determines their existence, but, on the 
contrary, their social existence determines their consciousness. ... No 
social force ever disappears before all the productive forces, for which 
there is room in it, have been developed; and new higher relations of 
production never appear before the material conditions of their exis- 
tence have matured in the womb of the old society. 


It was the capitalist stage in the inevitable evolution of the different modes 
of production which saw the remarkable increases in the productive powers 
of labor known as the Industrial Revolution or economic development of 
the Western world. Only in mature capitalism does the worker have nothing 
to lose but his chains. 

When the socialist movements in the mature capitalist societies failed or 
were successful in democratic elections following a considerable modifica- 
tion in their programs so as to emphasize the goals of more equitable dis- 
tribution of income, greater welfare expenditures, and a greater voice for 
labor in decision-making at the top levels of the government, socialists faced 
an ideological and theoretical dilemma. They could remain purist and await 
the inevitable unfolding of history as societies moved from one stage to 
the next as predicted by Marx.” These purists need not be inactive, of course. 


1Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works. Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
1968, pp. 182-183. ‘ © 

*For example, Marx himself perceived the world as a whole by concentration on, what 
was for him, its “ritual center”: industrYalized Europe. China was on the periphery of 
that world, an economy of small scale agriculture and domestic manufacture which fit 
into his schema of history in two major ways. Being a stagnant economy, its failure to 
follow Marx’s explanation of historical evolution was of little consequence. Inasmuch 
as that isolation has been broken by the expansion of Western capitalists in Gheir search 
for markets, the stagnant economy was released from its coffin, was dissolving and would 
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Quite the contrary, the Communists could serve as mid-wife in the process 
of historical evolution. During most of their pre-1949 activities, the Chinese 
Communist Party claimed it was engaged in a united front with the Nation- 
alist Party to secure bourgeoise, democratic revolution which would secure 
the economic and political development in’China necessary to set the stage 
for the transition to socialism. 


Others sought to amend or alter Marx’s analysis so as to explain the 
failure of the revolution in the industrialized West or to explain why the 
Marxian analysis did not work when applied to certain non-Western so- 
cieties. For example, Wittfogel, arguing on the basis of the historical evi- 
dence,® claims Marx’s analysis does not include those ancient agricultural 
societies where the control of water was so vital a requirement it was neces- 
sary to rely on coordinated activities beyond the local level. Thus, the only 
solution was the emergence of a very authoritarian central government to 
perform these necessary tasks. These societies had evolved a system, called 
Oriental Despotism by Wittfogel, which was not included in Marx’s schema 
and, thus, was not included in his analysis of historical evolution, both past 
and future. In a somewhat less scholarly vein, but with a much greater 
influence on the future of Communism, Lenin rewrote Marx* so as to in- 
corporate a theory of Imperialism as the highest stage of mature capitalism, 
explaining both why the mature capitalist economies were able to survive 
and how the revolutionary forces in the underdeveloped, feudal, colonies 
could be recruited to the Communist cause. 


Lenin’s ideological union of the workers in both the industrialized and 
underdeveloped countries against the monopoly capitalists and governments 
of the West aimed to secure a Communist takeover in the mature capitalist 
countries as originally predicted by Marx. Lenin’s theory of imperialism, 
however, was soon grafted onto the rising tide of nationalism in the colonial 
or underdeveloped countries which made these areas the most promising 
ones for successful Communist revolutions. The success of the Russian 
Revolution with the moral and material support it provided to the Com- 
munists in the colonial and underdeveloped countries, the serious erosion 
of traditional imperialist power during the WW II,’ and the failure of 
alternative elites to emerge and offer effective leadership combined to pro- 


enter the dynamic evolutionary process. On the other hand, the inability of that stagnant 
economy to serve as a ready market for the Western capitalists would reinforce the 
dynamic evolution from capitalism to socialism in Europe. See Donald M. Lowe, “A 
Review Article: Marx and China, a Disparity of Two Worlds,” The China Quarterly, 
No, 41, Janua®y/ March 1970, pp. 114-121. 


*Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism. Ney Haven; Yale University Press, 1957. 


tV. I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. New York: International 
Publishers Company, Inc., 1933. ¢ ® 
Some would argue the traditional imperialist powers were replaced by two vastly 


pee po erful imperialist, but non-colonial, nations during WW II, the U.S. and the 
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duce the realized success of the Communist revolution in many of these 
6 
areas. 


No matter how or why, the Communist Party in,an underdeveloped coun- 
try such as China which relied on an internationalist ideology enlisting 
their aid in a general assault on’ the monopoly capitalists and imperialist 
governments of the world suddenly emerged victorious in their own coun- 
try. The Communist Revolution had succeeded in an underdeveloped coun- 
try with little ideological or practical experience, except the Russian model, 
to serve as a guide to practical economic and political policies and insti- 
tutions.’ Because they were Communists, certain courses of action’ were 


ruled out as available options, but this still left a large area of choice for 
China’s new leaders. 


This lengthy introduction for a relatively short article on the impact of 
the Cultural Revolution on the Chinese economy is believed necessary inas- 
much as this ideological uncertainty in received Communist doctrine goes 
a long way in explaining the evolution of the opposing lines of economic 
policy pursued by the two contending groups within the Communist lead- 
ership in China after 1949.8 Ultimately, as I argue in this article, these 
economic policy debates became irreconcilable and culminated in the almost 


unbelievable open clash between these two groups in what is known as 
the Cultural Revolution. 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION AS A Mayor Economic Porrcy DEBATE 


The Cultural Revolution, of course, was a unique historical phenomenon 
which had its origin in a complicated matrix of domestic and international 
political developments and ideological debates, the emergence of serious 
domestic economic problems, and the normal play of private ambitions 
spawned and seeking legitimacy in an unstable revolutionary situation.® 


‘In some cases, of course, non-Communist nationalist leaders did emerge to lead suc- 
cessful revolutions in the underdeveloped countries, but whether or not they have been 
effective and will continue to be successful is debatable. 

"The Chinese Communists had held many guerilla bases before 1949 and, thus, had 
dealt with the serious short-run problems of production and administration in those 
areas. Some scholars argue their policies after 1950 can be derived from their policies 
in these guerilla areas, but such a derivation relies more on the existence of some super- 
ficial similarities rather than on an explicitly expressed process of relying on or borrow- 
ing from earlier experiences. 

®To refer to these two groups as the Mao-group and the Liu-group places too great an 
emphasis on the personal clash between the two leaders at the very apex of the conflict; 
the disagreement permeated the entire hierarchy in both the Party and the Government. 
To refer to these two groups as the radicals and the pragmatists implies one group 
had a better sense of reality, while the others were wild dreamers. As I will try to show 
in this article, this is not true. One group could be referred to as thespoftical oriented 
group; the other, the economically oriented group. But again, neither group was con- 
cerned with one of these areas of policy at the expense of the other. Unfortunately, I 
do not have a solution to this dilemma in determining wifkt labels should be used and, 
thus, will use no labels in this article. e a 

°Given the limits of this brief article, no attempt°is made to provide s,complete 
description or analysis of the Cultural Revolution. Rather, my purpose is limited to an 
analysis of the economic content and consequences of the Cultural Revolution. 
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Even so, the continuing debates over economic policy were not only a per- 
vading theme of the Cultural Revolution, but the protagonists in those 
debates were also the major opponents in the Cultural Revolution. 

Among those Communist elites who had participated in the success of 
the Revolution in 1949 and were loyal members of the Party was one 
leadership group, later identified as followers or associates of Liu Shao-ch’i 
who believed China’s path to true socialism was subject to a great many 
constraints—the level of economic development being a major one—and, 
therefore, must proceed gradually to be successful. Only when the necessary 
preconditions for socialism had been created could a true socialist society 
itself be achieved. In 1949, there was common agreement as to the initial 
steps in economic policy required for laying those foundations for socialism 
in China. 

1) A major land reform which would result in the elimination of tenancy 
and a more equitable, even though inefficient, ownership of land throughout 
the Chinese countryside. A necessary corollary of land reform was the 
complete eradication of the landlord-gentry and rich peasant classes, i.e., 
the land reform was a significant and vital first step in the class struggle 
leading to socialism in China.?° 

2) In the urban-industrial areas, the initial steps in the socialist trans- 
formation involved the eradication of foreign and comprador capitalists, 
i.e., those whose economic position derived from their ties with the Na- 
tionalist government. Except for those enterprises already owned by the 
Nationalist government and new enterprises created by the government, 
the tasks of rehabilitation precluded an immediate nationalization of the 
means of production. Thus, although somewhat restricted, private property 
rights were allowed in both agriculture and industry in the early 1950s. 

3) Upon completion of the period of rehdbilitation—stopping the ramp- 
ant inflation, finding a means of paying for the traditional Chinese import 
surplus, and restoring the pre-war productive capacity of the economy, 
planning was to be introduced for the industrialization of China. The proven 
success of the Soviet Union and the lack of a ready alternative source of 
assistance meant this planning would follow the Soviet model. 

After the takeover in 1949 and the elimination of the “most reactionary 
classes,” Liu Shao-ch’i and those who interpreted China’s situation as he 
did, saw economic development as the immediate goal. According to Liu, 
”Economic development has now become the central task of our country 
and our people.”?1 In other words, once the class structure in China had 
been confined to the former middle and low income levels, property had 


© 
*°The Chinese Communists’ Agrarian Reforan Law of June 1950, divided the agricul- 
tural population into the following classes: landlords, rich peasants, middle peasants, 
poor peasants, and workers. Por an excellent description of the land reform and the 
many problems it encountered inepractice, see Harold Hinton, Fanshen. New York: 
Random House, 1966. 7 
Pe Sifio-ch’i, Speech at the 3rd Peking Municipal People’s Congress, February 
, 1951. 
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been redistributed to remove the major source of income inequalities, and 
the national, i.e., loyal, industrial capitalists were under close government 
control, further attempts to achieve the socialist transformation of Chinese 
society would be counter-productive. Quite the contrary, the initial steps 
were believed to be sufficient ih preventing any “capitalist restoration,” 
and a valid socialist transformation of Chinese society must await the in- 
dustrialization of China. 


Great successes were achieved in the early 1950s; the economy was re- 
habilitated by 1953 and the first three years of the First Five-Year Plan 
recorded very impressive growth rates in industry.1? Nonetheless, “events 
began to reveal the nature of the dilemma faced by China’s leaders. With 
private property in land and, although somewhat reduced, the unequal 
distribution of land and capital, a substantial difference between the new 
rich and old poor peasants was reemerging in the rural areas. Furthermore, 
although the high rates of savings and investment were able to secure high 
rates of growth in industry, relatively low growth in the neglected agricul- 
tural sector was leading to a crisis situation.15 Not only was the rate of 
growth in total agricultural production too low compared with the very 
high rate of industrial growth and, therefore, causing a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium in the economy, but even more important was the govern- 
ment’s inability, despite several institutional changes for that purpose. 
to gain control over a larger share of the agricultural output. Finally, the 
Soviet Union was proving to be somewhat stingy. No new Soviet loans were 
offered after 1954 and China was required to pay in “cash” for any help 
received from that country. 


Those who had viewed the Soviet model as the solution of China’s de- 
velopment problem now had to admit it wouldn’t work and they began to 
look for alternative solutions. In general, the solutions suggested repre- 
sented a move towards liberalization with a greater reliance on markets, 
prices and profit motive.’* These suggestions did not add up to a “restora- 
tion of capitalism”; those making these suggestions believed such a restora- 
tion was impossible due to the physical elimination of the “capitalist classes” 
and the introduction of government control over the economy. However, 
Mao Tse-tung and those who believed “politics should take command” 


12The average annual growth rate for net material product in 1952-1957 was 9%; 
for industry alone the growth rate was 20.8%. Nai-ruenn Chen, Chinese Economic 
Statistics. Chicago: Aldine, 1967, pp. 140 and 207. These rates, of course, are the ofh- 
cially reported rates of growth and cannot be accepted as accurate, but the problem 
of the validity of the official data need not concern us in this paper. 

18While the average annual growth rate for gross agricultural outpet in 1952-1957 
was officially reported as 4.5%, most Western observers believe thf is too high and, 
even in the official data, the actual rate was equal to or less than 3.5% in three of the 
five years. Ten Great Years. Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1960, p. 118. 

“For an analysis of the economic eeforms suggegted by various authorities in the 
planning, statistical, and political organs of the gdéVvernment, see Franz Schurmann, 
Ideology and Organization in Communist China, Berkeley: University of@California 
Press, 1968, pp. 195-210. 
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were successful in moving economic policy more to the “left,” rather than 


to the “right,” in reaction to the economic problems which emerged during 
the mid-1950s. ° 


Accusing those planners who argued for a go-slow policy in the socialist 
transformation of Chinese agriculture as*being like Chinese women with 
bound feet, the Maoists presented a logical counter-argument on behalf 
of a very rapid pace. With very small plots and limited capital, private 
farming was inefficient; the productive powers of the peasant could be 
“unleashed” only through cooperative efforts in agricultural output, and 
the standard of living of the poor peasant could be increased and made 
more equitable only through a cooperative sharing of output in socialist 
consumption. With the latent, petty bourgeoise mentality associated with 
all private economic activity, a true socialist society could be realized only 
by implementing socialist values and incentives in socialist institutions. 
In view of developments in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, as well 
as at home, this evolution to socialism depended upon a relentless class- 
struggle, especially when so many divergent policy options were viewed 
as short-run necessities, so great a difference in people’s standard of living 
and economic and political roles existed, and the basic incentive mecha- 
nisms still relied on material rewards.?® 


Finally, with the bureaucratic hierarchy in both the Party and the Gov- 
ernment becoming entrenched and acting as a barrier to more radical poli- 
cies, in addition to its failure to enlist the participation of the “masses” in 
policy making and the active pursuit of these socialist goals, decision mak- 
ing and control needed to be decentralized so as to involve the participation 
of the masses and create a short-cut between the leaders and the masses. 

In the mid-1950s, the Maoists were successful in securing the rapid re- 
organization of agricultural production through the logical succession of 
stages commensurate with their objectives: the elementary agricultural pro- 
ducer’s cooperative, the advanced agricultural producer’s cooperative, and 
finally the commune in the Great Leap Forward (1958). The steady erosion 
of the limited free market activity, private plots and production, differential 
money-wage payments, and the steady erosion of the unilateral, vertical 
control of the Central Government’s bureaucracy over the economy accom- 
panied these successive reorganizations. In industry, the Soviet model and 
its centralized allocation of resources was abandoned in favor of local ini- 
tiative and adaptation to the productive powers inherent in the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the masses. These rapid changes in policies and institutions 
ended in failure -with the severe agricultural crises of 1959-1961 and the 

. ® 


In a major rewriting of Communist ideglogy and contrary to Soviet policies, Mao 
argued that class contradictions existed even under Socialism. These contradictions 
were obstacles to the realization gf true Socialism. See Mao Tse-tung, “On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the People,” in Robert R. Bowie and John K. 
Faubank@eds., Communist China, 1955-1959: Policy Documents with Analysis, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1965, pp. 273-294. l 
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devastating disruptive effects which soon spread throughout the economy.?® 
Not only did this crisis lead to an open challenge to Mao’s leadership, but 
it also provided those who saw industrialization and econémic development 
as China’s most urgent short-run goal a second chance. 

The communique of the Sixth Plenary Session of the Eighth Central 
Committee of the CCP in December 1958 already had indicated there was 
a considerable challenge to the Great Leap policy within the Party.17 Mao 
offered not to run for another term as Chairman of the PRC and the com- 
munique cites the need to “get rid of blind faith” and to “conform as nearly 
as possible to reality.” During the Cultural Revolution in 1967, Mao ad- 
mitted he found himself in the minority in the December 1958 meeting and, 
following the election of Liu Shao-ch’i as President of the National People’s 
Congress in April 1959—the last such congress until March 1962, he was 
treated by his opponents like “one of their parents whose funeral was taking 
place.” During the economic crisis itself, few economic policy statements 
were made by any of China’s leaders and the situation undoubtedly was 
one of great uncertainty. Nonetheless, the observed changes in the economy 
made it clear the opponents of Mao were in charge. 

Private plots and markets reappeared, and effective decision-making was 
returned to the production teams (the old elementary producer’s coopera- 
tive). Material incentives were restored as the fundamental incentive mecha- 
nism in the economy. Centralized planning and allocation of resources were 
abandoned, except for the most essential industries (military, iron and 
steel, etc.) and normal activities of a central government (budget, etc.). 
Local authorities emerged with the major responsibility of restoring balance 
in the economy, as well as the task of restoring the level of production. It 
is important to view these changes not as a “restoration of capitalism,” 
as some writers both in China and in the West would claim, but as the 
attempt to achieve the rapid recovery and economic development of China 
within a socialist framework. These reforms did not add up to anything 
like the liberal reforms which were advocated in many of the socialist econ- 
omies of Eastern Europe in the 1960s and the accusation that the Chinese 
“liberals” were arguing for the abandonment of socialism in favor of capi- 
talism is nothing but the political license of their opponents. 

But Mao must be given his due. Having devoted his life to the cause of 
socialism in China, he correctly saw the real threat posed to the accom- 


18The economic crises of 1959-1961 probably were not triggered by the successive 
stages of socialization of agricultural production in the 1950s, but the declines in agri- 
cultural output, experienced throughout the Far East due to very bad weather in 1959 
and 1960, and the disruptive effects of the withdrawal of the Soviet tecgnical advisors 
in 1960 were reinforced and made into a ajor catastrophe by the m@ny inefficient and 
even counter-productive institutional innoyations during the Great Leap Forward. No 
attempt is made here to analyze the reasons for China’s economic crises in 1959-1961. 
Our only purpose is to claim it was a mgjor setback for the Maoist approach to economic 
development in China. o 

17Communique of the Sixth Plenary Session of the Eighth Central ConSmittee, in 
Bowie and Faubank, Communist China. pp. 483-487. 
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plishment of that goal. Even though a basic socialist economic framework 
was to remain, ¿these economic reforms would only reinforce those dif- 
ferences in roles and standards of living which obstructed the development 
of a true socialist ethos or value system in China. If allowed to continue, 
they would result in the perpetual postponement of his socialist revolution. 
Having suffered a severe setback by the failure of the Great Leap Forward 
and being required to surrender control of the economy to his opponents, 
Mao still was able to rely on his remaining position of considerable prestige 
to launch a guerilla attack on the economic reforms being introduced. 


While giving formal approval to the economic reforms of the early 1960s, 
the Tenth Plenum of the Eighth Central Committee (September, 1962) 18 
also gave its backing to Mao’s call for a socialist education campaign to 
continue the class struggle against bourgeois elements in society with “Mao’s 
Thought” as the basic text. In addition, the spartan and cooperative spirit 
of the masses in their assault on China’s development problems were to be 
used as exemplary models: the Taching oil fields, the model for industry; the 
Tachai commune, the model for agriculture; and the People’s Liberation 
Army, the model for the whole nation. These models, of course, were models 
of Mao’s economic policy, not the economic reforms of his opponents. 


By 1965, however, it became apparent that despite the lip-service being 
given these models, they were not being used as models for any remodeling 
of the economy and, except for the army, the socialist education campaign 
was more perfunctory than real. Obviously, Mao’s opponents permeated the 
entire Party and Government hierarchy, undermining his guerilla counter- 
offensive against their economic reforms. Thus, “a full-scale revolution to 
establish a proletariat culture”—the correct translation for the full Chinese 
title for what has come to be known as the Cultural Revolution, was the only 
solution. 


Just as most major revolutions or wars in the world’s history have had 
somewhat strange or unique beginnings, the Cultural Revolution was no 
exception. No one still in a position of power had gone further in openly 
obstructing Mao’s theories and policies than P’eng Chen, the Mayor of 
Peking, and the Peking government, especially its ideological apparatus, 
was dominated by anti-Maoists. Thus, the first salvo in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was in the cultural arena: a critical review by a loyal Maoist, Yao 
Wen-yuan, was published on November 10, 1965 in the Shanghai newspaper, 
Wen Hui Pao, and attacked a play written by the Vice-Mayor of Peking, 
Wu Han, about a man who lived in the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.). 
The Vice-Mayor was accused of using the medium of the stage to “call for a 
restoration of a private economy.” Feom this apparently insignificant be- 
ginning, the major struggle for leadefship of the Chinese Revolution began 
to unfold while a startled world looked on. 


CEEE, 
18Communique of the Tenth Plenum of the Eighth Central Committee of the CCP, 
Jen Min Jih Pao, renin 29, 1962. 
#” 
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Almost from the start, the Cultural Revolution concentrated on the politi- 
cal aspects of the power struggle at the highest levels of the s Party and Gov- 
ernment. Discussion or debate over well-specified economic programs or 
institutions were conspicuously lacking and the general debate over eco- 
nomic policy—the keystone of the ideological struggle taking place—was 
often obscured by the more lurid details of the power struggle. In fact, the 
Maoists quickly gained control over the national media and launched an 
attack on the economic policies of their opponents, not by confronting these 
policies with a serious analysis, but by successfully accusing their opponents 
of being followers of Lieberman at best or members of the Chicago school 
of economics at worst.?® 

The economic arguments involved in the Cultural Revolution are obvious 
and can be deduced from the many debates over economic policy in China 
during the past two decades. In the space available, only the basic list of 
fundamental differences between the Maoists and their opponents led by Lui 
Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao P’ing can be presented here. These differences, 
however, were at the very core of the Cultural Revolution. The Maoists 
argued: 

1) politics must take command. In other words, a correct political policy 
for the attainment and maintenance of socialism in China cannot be sub- 
verted or overridden in the name of some economic argument based on either 
textbook theories or historical experiences. If this were to be allowed, eco- 
nomics would take command and the socialist transformation of China 
would be postponed forever as it has in ‘Russia. 

2) excessive reliance on vertical bureaucracies in both the government 
and party, as well as excessive regard to economic constraints, also hinders 
the attainment of socialism in China. Rather, the Maoists desired to cut 
through or around the top-heavy bureaucracy and its bureaucratic mentality 
to foster the active mobilization of the masses for a frontal assault on the 
development problem. Only by mobilizing China’s masses and relying on 
their own abilities in a “big-push” attempt to tackle what past theory and 
experience said was “impossible” could the Chinese break out of their vicious 
circle of poverty. Expertise, both domestic and foreign, must be utilized and 
the obvious interdependencies in the economy must be respected in any suc- 
cessful development program, but the masses must be involved without undue 
respect for the need to rely on expertise and all sources of growth must be 
encouraged without rigid concern for static equilibrium. 

3) the class struggle must be actively pursued to reinforce the emergence 
of a socialist ethic or the natural evolution of those in different economic 
situations will allow the reemergence of and continual existenge Of bourgeois 
values in Chinese society. Essential 8 the struggle was the continual elimi- 

+ 


1°T he Lieberman reforms in the Soviet Union call fer nib reliance on profits and 
the profit motive in regulating industrial production, while the Chicago grhool of 
economists are the main purveyors and defenders of the benefits of a free-market 
economy. 
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nation of wide income differentials and standards of living—both between 
and within sectors; greater reliance on normative, socialistic incentives; 
and a reduction in the individual attachments to private property and wealth, 
i.e., the elimination of private plots, the profit motive,” and free markets 
for the allocation of resources. 


All these arguments were implicit ingredients in the Cultural Revolution 
and the outcome of that struggle had obvious implications for China’s future 
economic policy. 


è 
THE IMPACT OF THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION ON THE ECONOMY—THE 
SHorr Run 


The Cultural Revolution was fought on two levels and this explains why 
it is difficult to observe any decisive and radical change in the economy over 
the past few years in China. At the highest level, the Maoists were eminently 
successful. Mao has emerged as the unchallenged leader and the thought of 
Mao is the liturgy at all levels of Chinese society.71 At the local level, how- 
ever, the Maoists encountered considerable difficulty and never were able to 
achieve unqualified success. First of all, it was difficult to determine who 
were the loyal Maoists; every group in the local struggle tried to claim 
loyalty to, as well as the support of, Mao. A sub-committee of the Central 
Committee, the Central Cultural Revolution Group, was set up to act as a 
central directorate of the Cultural Revolution and the People’s Liberation 
Army was called upon to act as administrator and arbiter at the local level. 
In spite of this Centra] directorate, considerable confusion as to who were 
the real Maoist revolutionaries continued to exist. 


Second, Mao’s soldiers at the local level were the Red Guards: the stu- 
dents. Here, too, a great many contending Red Guard units sprang up and, 
while it was obvious some were in support of the local authorities or even 
were created by the local authorities, all claimed their loyalty to Mao. The 
confusion was not reduced by Mao’s own role in that he relied on others 
such as Lin Piao and his wife to speak for him, making it difficult to know 
who was his true spokesman at the local level. A more important problem, 
however, was the inability of the student groups to overthrow the local anti- 
Maoist authorities. Much like the situation in this country, and using much 
the same tactics, the student groups were able to cause considerable trouble, 
but the establishment remained unchanged. This situation changed signifi- 


“UnfortMatgly, the attack on the profit motive has become confused with the exis- 
tence of profits—~a necessary element ingeconomics accounting for making rational 
economic decisions. See Joan Robinson’seForeword in E. L. Wheelwright and Bruce 
McGralane, The Chinese Road to Socialism. New York: Monthly Review Press, 1970. 

“AN of Mao’s opponents a? the highest $evels have been purged, and a counter- 
ae from the radical left when Mao attempted to stem those of his followers who 
o “dizzy with success” ended in failure with the death of Lin Piao in an airplane 
cras 
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cantly when the workers were enlisted in the cause of Mao’s Cultural 
Revolution.?” 


Initially, the economy was isolated from disruptive effects from the Cul- 
tural Revolution, but once the workers became active participants, serious 
disruptions in transportation and production soon followed. The Central 
Committee was very reluctant to take such drastic steps and some attempt 
was made to protect the economy by urging workers to “stay at their jobs 
and take part in the movement after hours,” but this attempt failed. Further- 
more, the Maoist contradictory slogan “Make Revolution: Boost Produc- 
tion” was used by the local anti-Maoist authorities to thwart the Revolution. 
Students were sent to the countryside to “boost production” and rebel work- 
ers left their jobs to go to Peking to “make Revolution.” Workers were 
granted large bonuses and welfare benefits to “boost production.” In Shang- 
hai, this liberal use of state funds to bribe the workers led to a run on furni- 
ture and household goods in department stores and on the bank deposits of 
production units. 


While at first arguing the Cultural Revolution was not disrupting econom- 
ic growth but actually promoting it, the Maoists soon began to claim that a 
small decline in production in the short run was an acceptable price to pay 
for the attainment of socialist economic development in China in the long- 
run. The Maoists, however, also found it necessary to launch a counter-attack 
against the sacrifice of long-run revolutionary principles for short-run eco- 
nomic benefits for the workers or “the ill wind of economism” when the 
spread of the Cultural Revolution to the production units in November of 
1966 did lead to a serious disruption of transportation and production in 


1967. 


The absenteeism due to the workers’ participation in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion; the almost complete disruption of the railway system due to the local 
authorities trying to prevent Red Guard units from outside entering their 
city, those same authorities sending their own Red Guard units to Peking to 
get rid of them, the rebel workers seizing trains to send their own delegates 
to Peking for support, and outright vandalism; and finally, the open physical 
clashes which led to the temporary closing of many production units, con- 
struction projects, and transportation facilities can be compared to a rash 
of sporadic strikes in major industries in an industrialized nation.?? There 
is one major exception, however. In a Western market-economy, those eco- 
nomic units not involved can continue their operations by adapting to the 
sudden shortages and disruptions as best they can by entering the market 
to obtain goods or services they need. In a non-market economy such as 
China, the flow of goods and services depend upon the prior coordination of 


22In Shanghai, not a single high party aaa had been “purged before the workers 
became engaged in the Cultural Revolutich. 

*8For a detailed summary account of the many ae reported in the Gultural 
Revolution, see Jan S. Prybyla, The Political Economy of Communist China, Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Company, 1970, pp. 477-567. 
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administrative planning and trade organizations and when the interdepen- 
dent activities of ‘the various economic units are suddenly disrupted, as they 
were in China during the’ Cultural Revolution, the whole economic system 
is disrupted. Aware of the serious consequances of what was happening, Le., 
faced with imminent chaos, Peking began to issue orders stressing the need 
for order and giving the People’s Liberation Army the job of supervising 
the necessary restoration of the political administration and the economy. 
By September 1967, the excesses of the summer were being denounced as 
“left extreme deviations.” 

Without the necessary macro-data, it is impossible to assess the short-run 
impact of the Cultural Revolution on the economy. In April 1968, Chou 
En-lai admitted the 1967 plan had not been fulfilled and that the output of 
some products fell below the level attained in 1966. Western estimates show 
a decline in industrial production in 1967 of 18 per cent and, while increas- 
ing in 1968, the level of industrial production did not regain the peak level 
of 1966 until 1969. (See Table 1.) 

The local anti-Maoist authorities, of course, were ultimately overthrown 
and the slow process of reinstituting effective administration in China began 
with the creation of Revolutionary Committees and rebuilding the Party at 
all levels. Although order was quickly restored, the various rebel Maoist 
groups which had attained success obviously were unable to offer an effec- 
tive administration for the coordinated operation of the economy. Rather, 
the People’s Liberation Army sent the idealistic students back to their class- 
rooms to study Mao’s works and the workers back to their units to restore 
production. The new organs of administration which were developed rep- 
resent a compromise: the three-in-one combination included in the Revo- 
lutionary Committees which were established at all levels of government 
and in all economic units. The three participants in this compromise were 
the representatives of the rebels or “revolutionary masses,” the rehabilitated 
Party cadres, i.e., those with experience, and—most important—the People’s 
Liberation Army, i.e., those with authority. 

The formation of these Revolutionary Committees was a difficult task and 
the methods for their creation and their resulting composition varied greatly 
throughout China, but the process of creating these Revolutionary Commit- 
tees throughout the country was completed by September 1968. Due to a 
decline in agricultural production, China’s gross national product also de- 
clined slightly in 1968, but with order restored, the economy had survived 
the short-run disruptions of the Cultural Revolution. In April 1969, a hand- 
picked assertment of 1,500 delegates attended the long overdue Ninth Na- 
tional Party Congress to reaffirm theis support of Mao which they did with 
gusto. Noticeably absent from the agenda, however, was any discussion of 
an economic plan. Rather, the post-Cu]tural Revolutionary structure and 
perforyance of the econorhy must be gleamed from observed events. Sur- 
prisingly, the Cultura] Revolution failed to produce an official pronounce- 
ment of the radical institutional changes in the economy sought by the ap- 
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parently victorious Maoists leading some observers to claim “the mountain 
of the Great Prolętarian Cultural Revolution gave birth to a mouse.” 

This is a most erroneous,reading of events in the past four years, however. 
While no single document has been issued by the central authorities which 
spells them out in detail, the Cultural Revofution has resulted in significant 
long-run changes in the economic structure of China. 


THE IMPACT OF THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION ON THE EcONOMY—THE 
Lonc-Run 


A maj or problem in detecting those significant and fundamental changes 
which have occurred in China’s economy following the Cultural Revolution 
is the very nature of the changes sought by the Maoists before the Cultural 
Revolution; they desired a reorientation of the values and norms of eco- 
nomic activity, not a reorientation of the economic development program 
itself. The most essential goals of the Maoists were the destruction of the 
emerging elitism and the fostering of greater popular participation in that 
economic development program. It is not surprising, therefore, that those 
changes which have occurred as a result of the Cultural Revolution relate 
to these two goals, 

One of the most important institutions in formulating the values and 
norms for a society, of course, is the educational system and the publica- 
tions made available to the public and these were major targets of the 
Maoists. As a result, the Universities were closed in 1966 and some remain 
unopened to this day.** Those that have reopened have done so only after 
significantly altering the procedure for selecting students, the courses and 
their content which those students take, and the methods by which the stu- 
dents are evaluated. Students no longer go directly from secondary schools 
to the University by passing an entrance exam. Rather, they go from secon- 
dary schools to a production or army unit where they learn “to relate to the 
people and their needs.” On the basis of their work in these units, their par- 
ticular unit can recommend them (or anyone else for that matter) to fill the 
quotas distributed to these units for admission to the university. If the per- 
son recommended does not have the necessary education for admission, it is 
the university’s job to see he or she gets it, i.e., there are no entrance exams 
or academic prerequisites. In addition, the courses and their content, as well 
as the length of the program at the university have been reorganized so as 
to “meet the needs of society”; theoretical work has been down-graded in 
favor of practical training. Even while attending the university, the student 
is expected_to engage in practical work and each university has established 
its own works&ops and agricultural plots for this purpose. The implications 
of these changes in an attack on educational elitism is obvious. 

A second major innovation as a result of the Cultural Revolution is in the 
area of gecision-making. Thêre can be little doubt that a considerable degree 

*4Many scholarly publications were also suspended during the Cultural Revolution 
and very few have resumed publication, creating a very difficult problem for Western 
scholars who had refed on these publications in their study of developments in China. 
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of popular participation in decision-making has been introduced throughout 
all economic units in China following the Cultural Revolution. While not 
elected according to a democratic procedure, the Revolutionary Committee 
in each unit consists of members representing all major factions in that unit 
on a quota system with those actually appointed resulting from a process of 
nomination, consultation, and consensus. The decision-making powers of 
these Revolutionary Committees obviously must be subject to some con- 
straints and coordination or direction from higher levels of authority. This 
coordination and direction originally came from the representatives,of the 
People’s Liberation Army, but there are many indications that this role is 
being assumed by the rebuilt Party and Government. But the important 
feature of this new system of decision-making is the significant allowance 
for popular participation in decision-making even if the decision itself is 
made by those in authority. As one student of this new system has said, al- 
though the economic unit may not have the right to decide a matter with full 
sovereignty, it does provide the impulse to those who do have the authority 
for making the decision and the efficiency of the present system relies on 
the potential enthusiasm and energy it has stimulated.?° The evidence avail- 
able supports this conclusion. 

In regard to the economy itself, two significant changes can be observed 
since the Cultural Revolution. The Maoists have always attacked the exis- 
tence of large differences in income or economic well-being as counter-pro- 
ductive to the elimination of class differences. Thus, income differentials 
are the monetary bases for the existence of “capitalist” values in a socialist 
society. Nonetheless, forced to admit the wage differentials also are the basis 
for increases in labor productivity and efficiency in economic activity, these 
have been allowed to remain. At the same time, however, these differentials 
are based, to a large extent, on seniority which serves a welfare as much as 
an incentive purpose, and bonuses—a major source of income differentials 
in the Soviet Union—have either been reduced or eliminated. According to 
the available evidence, this attempt to reduce income differentials has not 
been entirely successful and serious income differences continue to exist 
among individual communes, between agriculture and industry, among in- 
dustries, and within industries. 

A second major ingredient of Maoism is the need for self-reliance. Large- 
scale, modern factories rely not only on imported equipment, but also re- 
quire reliance on the technical expertise possessed by a relatively small core 
of Chinese technicians and foreigners. Again the Maoists realize the need 
for this technology and expertise and do not argue in favor of gbandoning 
modern, large-scale industry.?* Rathey, an attempt is being nfade to supple- 

Ld 
25Marianne Bastid, “Levels of Economic Decision-Making,” (unpublished paper). 


26Not all modern industrial capacity Being added ineChina’s economy today can be 
called large-scale, In fact, compared to industrial investment in the 1950s, thé Chinese 
placed much greater emphasis on medium and small-scale modern enterprises in the 
1960s. Compared with the rural, small-scale industries, however, ail modern industry 
@ 
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ment urban, modern, large-scale industry with rural small-scale industries 
operated by the local authorities at the Asien level or by the commune or by 
production brigades within the communes. Employing less than 500 em- 
ployees and utilizing self-provided equipment or used machinery provided 
by modern enterprises, these rural factories often resemble workshops. But 
they perform a most valuable function in utilizing agricultural and rural 
raw materials, training a rural industrial labor force," and producing the 
basic needs of the agricultural sector for iron, cement, coal, and machinery. 
According to published reports, these rural factories accounted for approx- 
imately 40% of China’s total output of cement and 60% of the total output 
of chemical fertilizer in 1971.28 Unlike the abortive attempt to sponsor rural, 
small-scale industries during the Great Leap, the current campaign is found- 
ed in a much more rational appreciation of the capabilities and needs of the 
rural areas and, therefore, has a much greater chance of success. 

Finally, a basic objective of the socialist economic development of China 
is reliance on a planned allocation of resources instead of a blind reaction 
to short-run market forces. Yet there is no evidence to support the argument 
that the Chinese have recreated the Soviet model of planning utilized in the 
1950s. Every factory is. a socialist enterprise, i.e., under the authority of 
some level of the government, central, provincial, hsien, or commune. As a 
public enterprise, it receives its output and other economic goals from that 
authority, after consultation and deliberation by the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the enterprise. These goals constitute the plan. Western observers 
have been unable to determine the exact nature of the planning mechanism 
in operation in China today, but there obviously is no nation-wide plan 
which incorporates the enterprises at all levels of the economy. Rather, each 
level of authority appears to be responsible for planning and coordinating 
the activities of those enterprises it controls, with each successive level of 
authority responsible for planning and coordinating only the resource flows 
between those political units directly under it. In other words, planning in 
China today consists of several tiers of planning from the hsien level and 
commune at the lowest level to the central government on the top, a plan- 
ning system which can best be described as decentralized-planning or a 
‘decentralized-command economy in contrast to a market economy. 

All of these innovations add up to a considerable adaptation of the Chinese 
economy as it existed before the Cultural Revolution. Furthermore, that 
process of adaptation is still being carried out, and, thus, it is impossible to 


in China is large scale. For a good discussion of these rural, small-scale industries, see 
Jon Sigurdsgn, “Rural Industry—-A Traveller’s View,” The China Quarterly, April/June 
1972, pp. 315-338. 


27 According to Sigurdson, “Rural Industry,” these rural factories employ only about 
1% of the total population in the rural area, but on an absolute basis this would add up 
to over 50 million employees. ə 


**NCMA, November 28, 197P and Peking Review, January 14, 1972, p. 8. These per- 
centages would appear on the high side, especially if differences in the quality of the 
output from the rural and modern factories were taken into account. 
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depict the present situation as the end result of the Cultural Revolution. 
While considerable changes in economic institutions and policy may occur 
in the near future, enough empirical evidence is now available to judge the 
effect of those adaptations already made. Quite simply, insofar as aggregate 
economic performance is concerned, these adaptations appear to have 


worked very well. (See Table 1.) 


According to the estimates published in reports recently submitted to the 
Joint Economic Committee of the U. S. Congress, the average annual rate 
of growth in 1963-71 was 8.8% for industry, 3.1% for agriculture, and 
5.7% for total Gross National ‘Product.?® While not spectacular, esptcially 
in agriculture, these rates of growth, if sustained, would allow for a steady, 
but small, annual increase in the standard of living and a doubling of GNP 
in 12 years. Nonetheless, China is still a relatively underdeveloped country 
by almost any quantitative measure and the favorable results in the last few 
years do not warrant the euphoric conclusion presented in the report sub- 
mitted to the Joint Economic Committee. 


The People’s Republic of China has become an economically strong, 
unified nation. Its capability simultaneously to meet requirements of 
feeding its population, modernizing its military forces, and expanding 
its civilian economic base must now be assumed from its record to date. 
Moreover, its expanding economy and military establishment provide 
a base for projecting increasing power in consonance with its enormous 
human resources. Chinese influence may also be felt both through direct 
use of economic and military aid and the indirect example of its model 
of development. Thus China may in the next decade or two join the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Japan, and the West European com- 
munity in a pentagon of world powers.®° 


CONCLUSION 


While still a long way from having successfully solved its economic prob- 
lem, the Chinese have emerged from the Cultural Revolution with consider- 
able adaptations in their approach which have, thus far anyway, secured a 
modest, but positive and steady rate of economic growth. At times during 
the past two decades, China has appeared to the Western observer as a 
nation gone mad and the Cultural Revolution was certainly an unexpected 
or unpredictable period of instability. Yet the Cultural Revolution is an in- 
tegral part of the Maoists attempt to carry out one of the greatest social 
experiments in the world’s history: an attempt which began in the early 
1920s and continues to this day. As a Western trained economist with the 
many biases such a training involves, I have been critical of Mao’s econom: 

e 


2 Arthur G. Ashbrook, Jr., “China: Economic Policy and Economic Results, 1949-71,” 
People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, Gompendium of Papers sub- 
mitted to the Joint Economic Committee, Congress ofthe United States, Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972, p°47. e í 

“John P. Hardt, “Summary,” People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, 
p. Xiv. 
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ics and, if a participant in the internal Chinese debate over economic policy, 
would have and still do support the arguments of the followers of Liu Shao- 
ch’i. Their prograni for the economic development of China is not only 
consistent with the lessons of traditional economic theory and analysis, but 
also with our historical experience. But Chine under Mao since the Cultural 
Revolution is doing well economically and the prospects for continued 
growth are good. 

If it proves possible to achieve economic growth while at the same time 
achieving equality of income distribution, popular participation in decision- 
making and in production itself, an education adequate for the needs of 
society which does not generate an elite based on sophisticated, but irrelevant 
intellectualism, and an allocation of resources which is coordinated accord- 
ing to what a society plans rather than the “blind” forces of the market, 
then the Chinese experiment indeed will have developed a new model for 
the other underdeveloped countries of the world. Following the disasters 
resulting from the Great Leap Forward in 1958, it appeared that the Maoists 
would not have a second chance to apply the Maoist model in China. The out- 
come of the Cultural Revolution has given them that second chance. China, 
however, is still underdeveloped and the experiment is just beginning. Thus 
we can’t pass judgment on the basis of the satisfactory, but not spectacular, 
results in the last few years. In other words, the long-run impact of the 
Cultural Revolution on China’s economic development is yet to be deter- 
mined by the course of future events. At the present time, there is no evi- 
dence to warrant excluding the possibility of either success or failure, but 
the Maoists are still alive and well in Peking. 


6 ° 
` ROBERT F. SERNBERGER is Associate Professor of Economics and member of the 
Center for Chinese Studies, University of Michigan. 
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THE POLITICS OF : 
PEKING OPERA,  ' 
1962-1965 


/ Byung-joon Ahn 


Th. cultural Revolution of 1966-1969 in China resulted from a series of 
debates within the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in 1962-1965. One of 
these concerned reforms in Peking opera, a theatrical form for which China 
had a long tradition. This debate occurred between Mao’s supporters, par- 
ticularly his wife Chiang Ch’ing, who set out to replace the traditional themes 
of Peking opera with more contemporary and revolutionary themes, and 
the Party Propaganda Department which showed little enthusiasm for such 
reforms. 

This article explores the debate that took place in 1962-65 over the reform 
of Peking opera between Mao’s supporters in Shanghai and P’eng Chen’s 
supporters in Peking. The issue in debate centered on whether cultural re- 
forms in general and the reform of Peking opera in particular was a political 
question or a purely artistic and academic question. This difference of views 
was transformed into one of the conflicts that eventually led to the Cultural 
Revolution. 


Tae Backcrounn: 1962-1963 


In order to understand the positions assumed by both sides in the debate 
some background information is required. Curiously, the reform of Peking 
opera had a great deal to do with the Great Leap Forward (GLF) in 1958 
and the Party’s subsequent retreat from and adjustments to it in 1959-1962. 
During this adjustment period, some intellectuals, mostly from the Peking 
Municipal Party Committee, wrote satirical plays and newspaper columns 
about Mao’s GLF policies in the guise of artistic and academic themes. 
These conformed to Party policy which, in fact, Mao himself had laid 
down in the revised version of his February 1957 speech under which open 
discussion was permissible only for purely artistic and academic questions 
but banned for political-ideological questions.t Mao and, his supporters 
were in no position to ban such þeretical writings even & they had wanted 
to, for the Propaganda Departmest applied the liberalized rules in its “Ten 


1For the background of this policf, see Dennis Daplin, “The Revival of the 100 Flowers 
Campaign. and the Chinese Intellectuals: 1961,” China Quarterly, No. @ (October-De- 
cember 1961), pp. 34-41. © | 
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Articles on Literature and Art” of 1961 and the revised “Eight Articles” 
of 1962.2 After the Tenth Plenum of 1962, however, Mao put a halt to this 
trend by raising the spector of class struggle. Then, through the reform of 
Peking opera in 1962-65 he sought to repudiate the political implications 
of the plays and other works produced in°1960-62. Embittered by some 
harmful effects of previous campaigns, the Propaganda Department, how- 
ever, attempted to counter Mao’s reform plans by allowing only artistic 
and academic discussions. 

Mao had good reasons to question the political culpability of the literary 
works of 1960-62, all of which portrayed some ancient themes but actually 
caricatured contemporary society. Among the prominent authors were Teng 
T’o, Wu Han and Liao Mo-sha, the coauthors of Notes from Three-Family 
Villiage (San-chia-ts’un ch’a-chi) published in Peking Daily; Yang Shu 
and others who wrote Long and Short Notes (Ch’ang-tuan-lu) in People’s 
Daily; and some playwrights who wrote historical allegories such as Wu 
Han’s Hai Jui Dismissed from Office or ghost plays such as T’ien Han’s 
Hsieh Yao-han and Meng Ch’ao’s Li Hui-niang.® Specifically, these play- 
wrights chose the format of Peking opera to make the ancient emperor and 
ministers in their plays speak for themselves. In this way, they could couch 
political debates in terms of academic issues such as whether a particular 
Ming emperor (meaning Mao) improved the lot of the peasants. 

The first and most important work along this line was the historical play 
on Hai Jui by Wu Han, a historian and Vice Mayor of Peking which was 
the play brought under attack as the first shot of the Cultural Revolution 
in November 1965.4 Wu Han completed this play in November 1960 on 
the basis of a story he had written in 1959 while the Lushan Conference 
was in session; the play was staged first by the Peking Opera Troupe in 
February 1961. Hai Jui was an honest and upright official of the Ming 
Court. Of his various activities, Wu Han singled out his role in eliminating 
tyrants and returning the land confiscated by the tyrants to the peasants.® 
Wu Han praised Hai Jui for his uprightness and compassion for the peas- 
ants, and argued that Hai Jui’s virtue was worthy of emulation.® More 
importantly, by praising Hai Jui, Wu Han championed—by implication 
—P’eng Teh-huai’s challenge of Mao’s GLF at the 1959 Lushan Conference 
and satirized Mao’s dismissal of P’eng. 


For the general background of this period and the contents of these directives in 
particular, see Byung-joon Ahn, “Adjustments in the Great Leap Forward and Their 
Ideological Legacy, 1959-1962,” in Chalmers Johnson (ed.), Ideology and Politics in 
Contemporary China (Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 1973). 

For some detis of these writings, see Merle Goldman, “The Unique ‘Blooming and 
Contending’ of 1961-62,” China Quarterly, No. W (January-March 1969), pp. 54-87. 

“Two Diametrical Documents,” Hung-ch’i, No. 9 (May 27, 1967). 

“Fai Jui Dismissed from Offite,” Shanghai ’en-hui pao, December 7, 1965, pp. 4-6. 

“On Hai Jui,” in Wu Han yü “Hei Jui pa-kuang shih-chien (Wu Han and the Inci- 
dent of ‘Haig ui Dismissed from Office”), Ting Wang (ed.), Chung-kung wen-hua ta 
ke-ming tz’u-liao hui-pien (Compendia of Materials Concerning the Great Cultural: Rev- 
olution in China) (Hong Kong: Ming-pao yueh-k’an, 1969), vol. 4, pp. 155-173. 
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In search of more diverse themes, Shao Ch’iianlin, Vice Chairman of 
the Writers Association, convened the Dairen Conference on creative writ- 
ings in August 1962. At this forum he propounded the thesis of portraying 
“middle characters” (chung-chien jen-wu). “Since the both ends (heroes 
and villains) are few while the middle are many,” Shao asserted that writ- 
ers should portray the complex situation of such middle characters.? He 
contended that portraying only the heroic characters was not real, for the 
reality of the masses was far from such an ideal.® 

One significant thing about this period was that through these efforts the 
Party-State authorities and the constituent organizations came te form a 
coherent circle. The leading proponents of these movements were the lead- 
ers of the so-called “literature of the 1930’s.” In the Party Propaganda 
Department, Deputy Director Chou Yang assumed an overall leadership 
together with Lin Mo-han, the Department’s chief of the Bureau for Culture 
and Arts, and concurrently Vice Minister of Culture. In the Ministry of 
Culture, Minister Mao Tun and Vice Ministers Hsia Yen and Ch’i Yen-ming 
took the lead, while among the practitioners, leadership fell to Yang Han- 
sheng—Vice Chairman of the All China Federation of Literary and Art 
Circle (ACFLAC)—Shao Ch’iian-lin, T’ien Han (Vice Chairman of the 
ACFLAC and Chairman of the Playwright Association), and Meng Ch’ao 
(Director of the Playwright Association). 

At the Tenth Plenum in September 1962 Mao served notice on the “anti- 
Party activities” of these writers and criticized Chou Yang. This led to a 
shift in cultural circles. Chou Yang, for example, made a self-criticism for 
not “having made full mental preparation,” though he still maintained that 
any act of “going to the other extreme” must be avoided.® It was about this 
time that Chiang Ch’ing set out to eliminate plays with ancient themes in the 
Peking opera and ghost plays.?° But Ch’i Yenming, for one, was opposed, 
attributing the prevalence of ghost plays to the paucity of themes, for ghosts 
were made to say things which common people could not openly say. Chiang 
Ch’ing then pressed her case in the field of cinema by appealing directly to 
the Director of the Propaganda Department and the Minister of Culture. 
But Lu Ting-yi and Mao Tun “turned a deaf ear” to her, as did Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing.14 


™Wu Wen-hui, “A Tentative Discussion on the Difference Between So-called ‘Middle 
Characters’ and Character of the Middle Status,” Hsueh-shu yen-chiu (Pedagogic Re- 
search), No.3 (May 5, 1966). 

°Wen-i-pao (Literature), No. 8/9, September 30, 1964, pp. 15-20. 

"Yao Wen-yuan, On the Counter-Revolutionary Double-Dealer Chou Yang (Peking: 
Foreign Language Press [hereafter FLP], 1967), pp. 41-42. 

29Fen-min jih-pao (hereafter JMJP), May 29, 1967. © 

“Chronology of Events on the Culanral Front in Communist China,” Current Back- 
ground (hereafter CB) (Hong Kong: @J.S. Consulate-General), No. 842, pp. 7-8; also 
see “Do New Service for the People,” Peking T ung-fang hung (The East Is Red), June 
3, 1967. I should make a few cautgonary remarke about the use of these Red Guard 
sources, Since these materials were prepared for ptlitical purpose, their eliability and 
authenticity must be suspect. Although I tried to crosscheck them with other official 
sources, the problem still remains. 
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Since her efforts in Peking had produced few results, Chiang Ch’ing 
went to Shanghai. There, with the help of K’o Ch’ing-shih (Mayor of 
Shanghai and Fvrst Secretary of the East China Bureau), Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao (Secretary of the Shanghai Party Committee) and Yao Wen-yuan 
(a young staff member of the Shanghai Chieh-fang jih-pao), she started 
a campaign to introduce contemporary themes into Peking opera. Unlike 
other reform movements Mao had initiated previously, Chiang Ch’ing sought 
support from outside the Party’s central machinery. Yet at this time, she 
brought up neither Hai Jui nor Three-Family Village. In 1963, while re- 
cuperating from an illness in Shanghai, she conducted a systematic exam- 
ination of current literary works. She wanted to attack Wu Han’s drama 
on Hai Jui at this time, but on P’eng Chen’s suggestion Mao restrained her 
for the time being. It was reported that P’eng Chen had opposed her efforts 
to depict the whole circle of historians as politicaly unreliable. Chiang 
Ch’ing then asked Mao whether she could “reserve” her view; with Mao’s 
approval she began preparing an article on exposing the political culpability 
of the play on Hai Jui.” 

The Party’s policy with regard to ihe cultural reforms was to confine 
them within academic and artistic discussions. From August 1963 on, how- 
ever, some young critics, possibly under Chiang Ch’ing’s direction, began 
to challenge the Party policy by questioning the political orientation of 
the writings by Wu Han, Lo Erh-kang and Chou Ku-ch’eng. For example, 
they charged Wu Han with perpetuating feudal morality with his support 
of moral inheritance. The Propaganda Department then had Wu Han rebut 
this charge.*® Mao’s radical critics then raised the question of evaluating 
some historical figures. Ch’i Pen-yü challenged the standard Party inter- 
pretation of Li Hsiu-ch’eng advanced by Lo Erh-kang, the noted historian 
of the Taiping Rebellion and Director of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom 
Museum in Nanking. According to Lo’s thesis, Li Hsiu-ch’eng, a Taiping 
general, was a hero who merely pretended to surrender to the Manchu 
Court’s general, Tseng Kuo-fan, in order to give the Taiping troops more 
time to strengthen their forces. In fact, the play, The Death of Li Hsiu-ch’eng 
which Yang Han-sheng wrote in 1937 and revised in 1956 actually depicted 
Li along the line advocated by Lo Erh-kang. Significantly, the Propaganda 
Department allowed the restaging of this drama in 1963. According to Li’s 
interpretation, the Taiping rebels represented the peasants, while Tseng 
Kuo-fan was a reactionary who suppressed them. The point at issue, then, 
was whether Li was really a traitor to the Taiping cause and hence was to 
be reviled or whether he only pretended to be a traitor and hence was a 
hero.1# Ch'i@en-yii contended that Li was a traitor and his “autobiography” 


“Comrade Chiang Ch’ing’s OutstandingsContribution to the Cultural Revolution,” 
Peking Hsin pei-ta (New Peking University), May 30, 1967. 

For details of this debate, seq Joseph Simon, “Ferment Among Intellectuals,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, SeptemberOctober, 1964, pp. 20-31. 

“For détails of this debate, see Stephen Uhalley, “The Controversy over Li Hsiu- 
ch’eng,” Journal of Asian Studies, February 1966, pp. 305-317. 
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was a “renegade document” slandering the Taiping Rebellion.1® 

It was reported that Chiang Ch’ing personally brought Ch’i’s article to 
Mao’s attention at this time. After reading it, Mao—wko apparently be- 
lieved Li Hsiu-ch’eng had harmed the Taiping cause—reportedly com- 
mented: “Black characters written on white paper furnish proof as unshak- 
able as mountain. Disloyalty in his declining years is an example not to be 
followed.”+6 Chou Yang, however, called an emergency meeting at the Propa- 
ganda Department to discuss Ch’i Pen-yii’s article, and this meeting reaf- 
firmed the view that Li was a national hero, not a renegade. The participants 
of this meeting included Teng T’o, Wu Han and Chien Po-tsan, who con- 
cluded that Ch’i’s article was not only politically damaging but also aca- 
demically dubious. They subsequently decided to repudiate the article but 
Mao’s intervention put a halt to this move.17 

At issue in this debate was not so much the verification of an historical 
fact as the political implications of the different interpretations of Ch’i’s 
actions, that for the whole incident could be compared to the “self-exam- 
ination” written by 61 communist leaders to secure their release from 
Kuomintang jails in 1936. Apparently, an old and hotly debated issue was 
whether these confessions, written with the approval of Liu Shao-ch’i (then 
in charge of the CCP Northern Bureau in Kuomintang areas), had betrayed 
the CCP (as Ch’i Pen-yii so charged in 1967).18 Thus, the attack on Li 
Hsiu-ch’eng may have been a veiled attack on Liu Shao-ch’i and others 
associated with the 1936 incident such as Yang Hsien-chen, Po I-po and 
Liu Lan-tao. It was also a warning to those in the Propaganda Department 
who had not carried out Mao’s cultural policy, particularly those literary 
figures of the 1930s who had been defying Chiang Ch’ing’s quest for con- 
temporary themes in Peking opera.?® 

By challenging the accepted theories of the writers, Chiang Ch’ing seemed 
to have aimed at testing the Propaganda Department. Commenting on Chou 
Ku-ch’eng’s theory that art reflects the spirit of the era and even transcends 
class division, Yao Wen-yuan charged in September 1963 that such a stand 
denies the class struggle. But the Party Propaganda Department had Chou 
rebut Yao with the argument that, in point of fact, revolutionary as well 
as non-revolutionary spirits co-exist in the contemporary period.?° Jn this 


*5Ch’i Pen-yu, “On the Autobiography of Li Hsiu-ch’eng, Discussions with Messrs. Lo 
Ehr-kang, Liang Ku-lu and Lü Chi-wen,” Li-shih yen-chiew (Historical Research), No. 4 
(August 15, 1963). 

6H sin Pei-ta, May 30, 1967; also see CB, No. 842, p. 10. 

Yao, On the Counter-Revolutionary Double-Dealer Chou Yang, p. 44. 

18Ch’i, “Patriotism or Betrayal? Criticizing Reactionary Film Secret History of Ch’ing 
Court,” Hung-ch’i, No, 5 (March 30, 1967), p. 22; also see JMJP, August12, 1967, p. 4. 

1°Merle Goldman has offered a differen, interpretation for this. Sh@ suggests that Li 
Hsiu-ch’eng was depicted like P’eng Tehghuai as Li courageously challenged Hung 
Hsiu-chuan who, like Mao, was portrayed as unwilling tp listen to the advice of his 
associates. See Goldman, “The Party’s ‘Cultural Revojution’ of 1962-1964,” in Chalmers 
Johnson (ed.), Ideology and Politics ir? ContemporaryeChina. 

“Kor Yao’s view, see Kuang-ming jih-pao (hereafter KMJP), Septembe® 24, 1963; 
For Chou’s reply, Ibid., November 7, 1963. 
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way the Propaganda Department was able to contain Chiang Ch’ing’s at- 
tack within the bound of academic debate by mobilizing counterarguments 
from authorities in the field. 


THE REVOLUTIONIZATION OF PEKING OPERA: 
SHANGHAI vs. Pexine, 1963-1964 

Against this background, Chiang Ch’ing in Shanghai started a campaign 
for the revolutionization of Peking opera, but the Propaganda Department 
continued to curtail her efforts. Mao then intervened in the dispute by issu- 
ing several directives demanding drastic reforms in Peking opera. As the 
Party authorities again tried to enforce Mao’s reforms through their own 
methods, conflicts deepened between Shanghai and Peking in 1963-64, 

In 1963 Mao issued two important directives for cultural reforms. In 
September he made a statement in which he called upon the cultural circle 
ito “develop the new from the old.” He stated: 


Those in charge of literary and arts, ballads and the cinema should also 
pay close attention to the question of developing the new from the old. 
The stage is now dominated by emperors, kings, generals, prime min- 
isters, household and servant girls. Any change in form should be 
accompanied by a change in content. In developing the new from the 
old, what should be emphasized? Feudalism or Socialism? Try to 
evolve new content from the old forms. If nothing is done, then nobody 
will have any interests in [opera and stage plays] 20 years later. The 
superstructure should always conform to the economic base.?1 


According to Yao Wen-yuan’s later revelation, Mao also charged that the 
Ministry of Culture under Ch’i Yen-ming, Hsia Yen and Lin Mo-han was 
a ministry of “emperors and ministers, scholars and beauties.”?* 

Despite this demand, Chou Yang took the position that Peking opera 
was an art form specially suited to depicting emperors and ministers. On 
the premise that much had been achieved in the reform movements, Chou 
cautioned against the “oversimplified method of using labels indiscrimi- 
nately.”?3 In November 1963 Mao reiterated his warning to the Ministry 
of Culture, saying: “If nothing is done, the Ministry of Culture should be 
changed into the Ministry of Emperors, Kings, Generals, Ministers, Scholars 
and Beauties, or the Ministry of Foreign Things and Dead.”*4 In December 
when K’o Ch’ing-shih made a report on the reform plan in Shanghai, Mao 


"Chairman Mao’s Important Instructions on Literary and Art Work since the Pub- 
lication of ‘Talks at the Yenan Forum on Literature and Art’ (1942-1967),” in Selections 
from Chinege Mainland Press (hereafter SCMP) (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate-General), 
No. 4000, p. 239 

Y0, On the Counter Revolutionary D@uble-Dealer Chou Yang, p. 43. According to 
this source, Mao made the comment “in The first half of 1963.” It seems unlikely that 
Yao’s misdating was an error in view of his relation with Mao. Perhaps he was suggest- 
ing that he had started the cri{fcism against @hou Ku-ch’eng in August 1963 with Mao's 
approval. 
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issued a second directive stating that problems still abounded in all forms 
of arts, for the dead still dominated many artistic fields.2> , 


Now that Mao had openly supported Chiang Ch’ing’s program to reform 
Peking opera, the Party Center had,to take some measures. In January 1964, - 
Liu Shao-ch’i convened a Politburo meeting to lay down central policies. 
Reporting on the Propaganda Department’s attitude to this meeting, Chou 
Yang recommended three principles for the reform: (1) on the whole, the 
achievements made in the past outweighed the mistakes, and therefore, had 
to be upheld; (2) the mistakes by the Ministry of Culture were not neces- 
sarily one of line but “a question of understanding”; and (3) the Party 
had to promote creation and construction rather than destruction, for de- 
struction was always easier than construction. Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao- 
ping and P’eng Chen endorsed this report.” Liu, moreover, advocated a 
gradual reform of Peking opera so that the contemporary themes would 
take the primary place and traditional themes a secondary place. He pro- 
posed that at least 80% of the plays be concerned with contemporary themes. 
He was aware, however, that “some people” might not be satisfied with this 
policy. Nevertheless, he stressed that criticisms in this area must be made 
for the sake of genuine reform, not for the sake of vilifying some people 
as if they were the enemy. In evaluating the quality of current works, too, 
Liu’s view was at variance with Mao’s. He held that the artistic level of 
the New Democratic era was not so high as that of the feudal era, nor were 
contemporary works as good as some of the feudal era. In his judge- 
ment, this accounted for the continuation of ancient themes and traditional 
forms.”* Lin Mo-han went farther than Liu by saying that Mao’s criticism 
of the Ministry of Culture was so “laughable” that he could not transmit it!?® 


The difference in outlook at the top level was soon reflected in the imple- 
mentation of the reform, Chiang Ch’ing proposed certain reforms which 
the Propaganda Department could not accept. On January 1, 1963 K’o 
Ch’ing-shih had proposed to the literary workers in Shanghai that they 
write about the past thirteen years to reflect the reality of the Chinese revo- 
lution.*® In response, the ACFLAC Council held an enlarged meeting in 
April-May 1963 and passed a resolution calling on writers to portray “all 
kinds of contradictions and struggles of the era.” At this meeting, Chou 
En-lai urged a strident anti-revisionist movement in the literary circle, 
asserting that “some harmful influence of the bourgeoisie” had appeared 
on the cultural front.2° But Chou Yang took a different position, for he 


Ibid.: CB, No. 891, p. 41. @ l 

*°“T iu Shao-ch’i’s Counter Revolutionary Revisionist Utterance on Cufture and Art,” 
Peking Hung-se hsuan-ch’uan-ping (Red Progaganda Soldier), No. 4 (May 10, 1967) ; 
JMJP, April 23, 1967; CB, No. 842, p. 11. ° 

Peking Hung-se hsuan-ch’uan-ping, No. 4. 

387 ist of Lin Mo-han’s Crimes in Destroying Revolution in Literature and Art,” 
JMIJIP, December 28, 1966. 

2Ya0, On the Counter Revolutionary Double-Dealer Chou Yang, p. 43. 
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believed that no matter what themes the writers chose, they could all reflect 
the spirit of the era; hence, Chou Yang advocated a division of labor 
in writing.3+ ° 

It is important to note that Chiang Ch’ing, at this juncture, chose to 
question the traditional form of artistio expression rather then the sub- 
stantive contents. She began with an attack on the ghost play Li Hui-niang 
and Liao Mo-sha’s thesis that “ghosts are harmless.” The cultural circle 
then promptly responded to this move. In August 1963 the Ministry of 
Culture, the All China Playwright Association and the Cultural Bureau of 
Pekifig City jointly sponsored a forum of the playwrights to discuss re- 
forms in plays. Participants of the forum conceded that “some conserva- 
tive trends” existed in the current plays which failed to distinguish feudal 
elements and democratic elements.3* Following this example, many papers 
such as Hsi-chii pao (Play and Drama News), Kuang-ming jih-pao and 
Shanghai’s Wen-hui pao discussed such conservative plays and criticized 
ghost plays. In an October report to an enlarged meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Social Science of the Academy of Sciences, Chou 
Yang also called upon the academic circle to begin a struggle against “mod- 
ern revisionism,” while warning at the same time against “the oversim- 
‘plified method of using labels indiscriminately.”%* 


-To overcome this subtle form of resistance, Chiang Ch’ing’s radical 
group had to demonstrate their case first in Shanghai. From December 25, 
1963 to January 22, 1964, K’o Ch’ing-shih inaugurated the East China 
Contemporary Drama Festival in Shanghai. In a speech to this Festival, 
K’o sounded the keynote of the Maoist thinking on the reform of Peking 
opera. First of all, K’o called on the writers and actors to do away with the 
vogue of taking up the ancient themes of emperors, kings and ministers; 
instead, he urged them to take up more contemporary themes of heroes and 
examplary men imbued with socialist ideas.2+ He proposed that traditional 
dramas be adapted in such a way as to enable the ancient to serve the 
present. Even though the Chinese economy had become socialist, the arts 
still remained that of New Democracy, and while the artists ate socialist 
food and wore socialist clothes, they still thought in terms of feudalism and 
capitalism. To change this mode of thinking, he believed that the artists 
should portray the workers, peasants and soldiers, The Shanghai First 
Secretary argued that literature and arts must not merely be “things to 
amuse and entertain” but must be “weapons” for carrying out the revolu- 


“Yao, On the Counter Revolutionary Double-Dealer Chou Yang, pp. 43-44. 

32K MIP, September 9, 1963; also see Hsin pei-ta, May 30, 1967. 

Chou Yang, “A Fighting Task Conffonting Workers in Philosophy and Social 
Sciences,” CB, No. 726, p 2, 24; also see Yao, On the Counter Revolutionary Double- ' 
Dealer Chou Yang, p. 45. à 

**K’ogChing-shih, “Energetically Develop fnd Foster a Socialist Theatre, the Better 
to Serve the Socialist Economic Base,” Hung-ch’i, No. 15 (August 15, 1964) translated 
in A Great Revolution on the Cultural Front (Peking: FLP, 1965), pp. 31-32. 
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tion, thus forcefully defending Mao’s dictum that political criteria must have 
precedence over artistic criteria.’ 

With backing from K’o, Chiang Ch’ing embayked upon a program of 
producing “model plays” (yang-p’an hsi) with revolutionary themes. From 
November 1963 on, she selected ‘one of the twelve scripts of the play Red 
Lantern (Hung teng-chi) in Shanghai, and handed it to the Chinese Peking 
Opera House attached to the Ministry of Culture for adaptation into a 
Peking opera. This story depicted a family’s struggle against the Japanese 
in 1939. Chiang Ch’ing asked the Peking Opera House to play up the positive 
role of Li Yii-ho, the hero of the story who resisted torture and atrocifies by 
the Japanese. To portray Li as an epitome of the proletarian fighter, Chiang 
Ch’ing wanted to delete the parts that described the agony of Li’s daughter 
at her father’s death, the gendarme’s torture of Li and a Chinese traitor’s 
mental suffering. She justified these changes on the ground that the crux of 
the play lay in educating the youth that political power of the proletariat 
was not easily won. But the Ministry of Culture considered that such changes 
denied not only the substance of the story but the very characteristics of 
Peking opera. The Ministry did not accept her ideas.°® 

More important than this was her second effort, which forced Chiang 
Ch’ing into a direct confrontation with P’eng Chen. Chiang Ch’ing trans- 
mitted the script of a Shanghai play, Sparks amid the Reeds (Lu-t'ang huo- 
chung) to the No. 1 Peking Opera Troupe attached to the Peking Municipal 
Council. The drama, another anti-Japanese war story, originally told the 
story of 18 wounded soldiers led by Kuo Chien-kuang, a political instructor 
of the New Fourth Army, and an old lady (one of the underground com- 
munist agents) who ran a tea house in a Kiangsu village called Shachia- 
pang after the Army had withdrawn. On order from the CCP underground 
organization, the lady cleverly misled two Japanese agents searching for the 
wounded soldiers and succeeded in hiding them in her village. When they 
had fully recovered, she led them in an attack on the Japanese in the area. 
But Chiang Ch’ing changed the whole story to feature the armed struggle, 
relegating the underground activities to an insignificant sub-plot. She made 
Kuo Chien-kuang into the hero who, inspired by Mao’s Thoughts, led his 
wounded colleagues, mobilized the peasants, and finally defeated the Jap- 
anese troops.?T 

P’eng Chen banned the staging of this adapted play because it had been 
rewritten rather “crudely and at random.” He ordered Li Ch’i, Director of 
the Propaganda Department of the Peking Party Committee, to respond to 
Chiang Ch’ing. But P’eng revised the letter three times before it was sent to 
her; the letter said that while the Peking Committee would allew the Peking 
(Opera Troupe to experiment with her plot, it had to do so on a small scale. 


*SIbid., p. 31. 
Chiang Chring, On the Revolution of Peking Opera (Peking: FLP, 1968), $p. 34-43; 
Hsin pei-ta, May 30, 1967. 
"Ibid; Peking Pei-ching kung-jen (Peking Worker), May 27, eel p. 4. 
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The Peking Opera Troupe also wanted to retain its own musical arrange- 
ments, claiming that music was politically neutral and could be used for 
plots focused on ancient*emperors as well as on contemporary workers. 
Later on, when Chiang Ch’ing attempted to make the opera into a symphony, 
Chou Yang ridiculed the idea, saying that it would take 20 years before the 
peasants could understand symphonic music.*® 

The conflict between Chiang Ch’ing and P’eng Chen over this drama was 
more than a disagreement over the artistic quality or the historical authen- 
ticity ef the story. Apparently at issue was whether the activities of the 
liberated area or the underground activities of the “white area” before 1949 
should be emphasized to the next generation. As in the controversy over Li 
Hsiu-Ch’eng, this episode may have involved a Maoist challenge of the intel- 
lectuals in the white areas, and perhaps of Liu Shao-Ch’i’s leadership.*® 


As for the method of producing operas, Chiang Ch’ing adopted a noncon- 
ventional approach. First, the leadership set the theme; then, the author 
prepared a script on the basis of actual experiences. The masses were sup- 
posed to participate in this process: if it was about military action, the sol- 
diers simulated the experience. She called this method “a three-way alliance” 
(san chieh-ho) of the leadership, the masses and the authors.*° Through this 
process she produced such model operas as Taking the Bandits’ Stronghold 
(Chi-ts’it wei-hu-shan), Raid on the White Tiger Regiment (Ch’i-shih pai- 
hu-tuan) and On the Deck (Hai-k’ang). At this point the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) came to the support of Chiang Ch’ing. In April-May 1964, the 
PLA held its own literary and art festival in Peking. Stressing the educating 
role of art, Lin Piao urged the festival to carry out simultaneously viewing, 
writing and alteration. This was an attempt to emulate Chiang Ch’ing’s 
“three-way alliance” principle. Lin envisioned that the Army’s example in 
this field become a national model.*! 


But P’eng Chen, Chou Yang and Lin Mo-han still did not approve of 
Chiang Ch’ing’s innovation and characterized her “model plays” as unin- 
teresting—like “plain boiled water.” The Propaganda Department complied 
with the Party’s directive that both traditional operas and modern operas 
be staged for the time being under the principle of “walking on two legs.””4? 
It was under this policy that the Department denied Chiang Ch’ing funds 
and the use of the official press.*° 

The increasing conflict between Chiang Ch’ing and the Propaganda De- 
partment prompted the Party Center to take more forceful measures. The 


*“Anti-Re®lutionary Revisionist P’eng Chen’s Crimes”: Selections from Chinese 
Mainland Magazines (SCMM) (Hong Kongg U.S. Consulate-General), No. 639, p. 16; 
Hsin pet-ta, May 30, 1967. e 

*°IMIP, April 28, 1967, pe 4; Hung-ch’i, No. 7 (May 21, 1967), pp. 33-34. 

*°Chiang Ch’ing, On the Revolution of Peking Opera, pp. 1-11 and p. 49. 

“CB, ijo. 842, p. 20. e 

. “Chiang Ch’ing, On the Revolution of Peking Opera, p. 47. 
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Party Secretariat set up a top-level task force known as the “Five-Man 
Group,” probably in May or June 1964, to coordinate the activities of cul- 
tural reforms. It was reported that P’eng Chen heard about Chiang Ch’ing’s 
model plays and said: “What model plays? I, head of the Five-Man Group, 
do not know about it.”44 The membership of this group consisted of P’eng- 
Chen (as head of the Group), Lu Ting-yi (Director of the Propaganda De- 
partment); K’ang Sheng (Secretary of the Secretariat), Yang Shang-k’un 
(Director of the Secretariat Office) and Wu Leng-hsi (Editor of People’s. 
Daily and Director of New China News Agency).*® l 
Before this Five-Man Group devised a new policy, the conflict herwon 
Shanghai and Peking came to a head-on clash at the Peking Opera Festival. 
on Contemporary Themes, June 5-July 31, 1964. By submitting another di- 
rective which called for a drastic rectification, Mao issued an ultimatum 
to the cultural circle at this Festival. He also approved Chiang Ch’ing’s 
efforts in Shanghai while censoring the Party Center’s policy. A Hung-ch’i 
editorial then claimed that the reform of Peking opera was not only “a cul- 
tural revolution but also a social revolution.”*® 
Actually, this Festival had been planned by Mao and his wife since Sep- 
tember 1963. All important leaders of the cultura] bureaucracy were present; 
and Chiang Ch’ing was very active in it. Yet, of 35 plays submitted from 18 
provinces and municipalities, only four were produced by Chiang Ch’ing: 
Red Lantern, Sparks Amid the Reeds, Taking the Bandits’ Stronghold and 
Raid on the White Tiger Regiment. Judging from Chiang Ch’ing’s speech 
which was made public for the first time in May 1967, a confrontation appar- 
ently took place between her and P’eng Chen. She pointed out that only 90 
of the 3000 theatrical companies in China were concerned with contempo- 
rary themes. Chou En-lai publically denounced the “Eight Articles on Liter- 
ature and Art”—-the document which had served since 1962 as the charter 
permitting limited freedoms in the arts—reminding the Party that Mao had 
issued a directive supporting contemporary themes in 1958. K’ang Sheng 
and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao also spoke in support of Chiang Ch’ing.** | 
P’eng Chen, however, noted that some differences had existed within the 
Party on how the reform of Peking opera should be carried out. While 
agreeing with the principle of promoting contemporary themes, he cautioned 
that many difficulties appeared in the method of reform. He stressed that 
tactically, the Party must take into account the special problems inherent in 


i eo Chiang Ch’ing and Peking Opera, Shachiapang,” Pei-ch’ing wen-i, May 
8, 1967. 
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writing, directing, acting and singing, for the reform cannot be done “at one 
stroke.” Seemingly, addressing Chiang Ch’ing, he stated: 


Everyone should listen to’all kinds of constructive criticisms and discuss 
them together. If there are criticisms, they,should be made face to face 
and not behind someone’s back. This should become a habit. In the past 
among Peking opera circles it was a matter of “you form your group, 
I form mine”; bickering between this and that company, and between 
this and that guild was quite serious. This bad habit was a left-over 
from the old society. Has it all been swept away at one stroke? It is 
not likely. “You put on an opera and I pull away a prop from behind. 
I put on an opera and you pull away one of my props from behind.” 
That was how things were. Each held together his own group but they 
did not want to form the big group of the People’s Republic of China, 
not to speak of the big group of proletarian internationalism.*® 


Despite this appeal to unity and cooperation, Mao supported Chiang 
Ch’ing’s position. On June 27, Mao commented on the report from the 
Propaganda Department for the rectification to be carried out within the 


ACFLAC. He said: 


In the last 15 years these associations, most of their publications (it is 
said that a few are good) and by and large the people in them (that is 
not everybody) have not carried out the policies of the Party. They 
have acted as high and mighty bureaucrats, have not gone to the work- 
ers, peasants and soldiers and have not reflected the socialist revolu- 
tion and socialist construction. In recent years, they have slid right down 
to the brink of revisionism. Unless they remould themselves in real 
earnest, at some future date they are bound to become groups like the 
Hungarian Petofi Club.*9 


This June directive was notable in that Mao accused the intellectuals of 
having “acted as high and mighty bureaucrats” and of having slid to the 
brink of revisionism. It was also about this time that Mao issued a directive 
calling upon the Party to train “revolutionary successors,” reflecting his 
increasing concern over the influence of bureaucratization and revisionism 
on the second generation. 


THe REFORM OF PEKING OPERA AND THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION, 1964-1965 


In order to avoid being labelled “bureaucrats,” the Party Center had to 
step up efforts to rectify deviations in the cultural circle. From August 1964 
to September 1965, the cultural bureacracy and its constituent associations 
carried out ® rectification program, but still sought to minimize its scope. 
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Since Mao would no longer accept these attempts at accommodation, the 
conflict gradually turned into a larger political struggle. 

In July 1964, right after Mao’s June directiye, Liu began to take some 
rectification measures. He convened a conference of representatives from 
the various literary associatiohs belonging to the ACFLAC and from the 
Ministry of Culture. At this conference, P’eng Chen, Lu Ting-yi and Chou 
Yang urged all the associations to carry out rectification. Chou Yang 
led the way by offering a self-criticism for being “bureaucratic.” The 
Ministry of Culture also set up a four-man group consisting of three Vice 
Ministers—Ch’i Yen-ming, Ch’en Huan-mei, Hsii Kuang-hsiao—and Li Ch’i 
of the Peking Party Committee for rectification.®# 

In carrying out rectification, however, the cultural bureaucracy opted 
for an institutional approach instead of an ad hoc mass movement which 
had been the previous format for this type of campaign. The Party Center 
laid down two guidelines: first, it was to be directed by the Party: organiza- 
tions; second, it was to be conducted as academic and artistic discussions. 
The Propaganda Department and the Ministry of Culture assumed overall 
leadership by specifying the initial targets. For example, the Department 
singled out Vice Minister Hsia Yen as a first target of the Ministry; the 
Ministry also chose Yang Han-sheng of the ACFLAC, Shao Ch’itian-lin 
of the Writers Association and T’ien Han of the Playwright Association as 
such targets. In this strategy, the leadership and the practitioners protected 
each other. Liu Pai-yii, Secretary of the Writers Association Party Com- 
mittee, maintained that the writers’ errors had affected the Party leadership 
while Chou Yang informed the accused of the charges labelled against 
them in advance. When literary journals offered their self-criticisms, Chou 
Yang and Lin Mo-han personally reviewed the wording. Accordingly, such 
publications as Literature, Plays and Dramas and Folk Literature all sang 
the same tune, stating that they had erred mainly due to their “lack of 
understanding,” but that, on the whole, their achievement outweighed their 
mistakes. After these self-criticisms were voiced in November 1964 the 
ACFLAC ceased to function.5? 
= The Propaganda Department also made every effort to confine such 
criticisms only to artistic discussions designed to assertain the truth, and 
to curb personal attack or political struggle. In directing academic debate, 
Chou Yang called for differentiating “the past from the present and political 
from academic issues” to prevent such excesses as lack of analysis, exag- 
geration and simple labeling.®? 

These caveats indeed rendered the rectification a “sham” gs Yao Wen- 
yuan would later charge. The Minigtry of Culture was a c@se in point. As 
soon as the Propaganda Departmerné’s work team headed by Chou Chin 
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and Su Ling-yang (Chou Yang’s wife) left the Ministry after having con- 
ducted a rectification movement there, the three Vice Ministers—Hsia Yen, 
Hsii Kuang-hsiao and Ch’i, Yen-ming—tried to alter the records of their 
own involvement 3 in the 1960-62 policy adjustments. Later on, when Chou 
Yang himself led a work team to the Ministry, he reaffirmed the principle 
that criticism of any leader be approved by the Department in advance, 
and even advised cadres that they should not denounce each other.*4 


Meanwhile, in August 1964 several young critics suddenly called into 
question, the academic theories espoused by such prominent figures as 
Yang Hsien-chen, Shao Ch’iian-lin and Feng Ting; at the same time, they 
revived the debate on Li Hsiu-ch’eng and Chou Ku-ch’eng’s aesthetic view. 
Though still couched in academic discussions, these critics now hit squarely 
at the political implications of the theories despite the fact that Party policy 
prohibited this. They charged that Yang Hsien-chen’s view that “two com- 
bine into one” catered to “modern revisionism,” denying Mao’s theory that 
“one divides into two.” They attacked Shao Ch’iian-lin’s “middle charac- 
ters,” maintaining that such characters, neither revolutionary nor reac- 
tionary, were an anathema to the heroic masses who were actively sup- 
porting the Chinese revolution. They also criticized Feng Ting’s position 
that human nature is selfish and happiness derives from satisfying human 
desire, calling it a bourgeiois philosophy and an affront to a hero like Lei 
Feng. While these accusations were being made, Ch’i Pen-yii reasserted the 
view that Li Hsiu-ch’eng was a betrayer of the Taiping; then, other critics 
again attacked Chou Ku-ch’eng’s aesthetic view, calling it idealism and sub- 
jectivism.®°> The Party authorities not only let the critics make such bold 
charges but even encouraged the literary journals to make their own ex- 
aminations. 

By the beginning of 1965, it became clear that without changing the 
leadership of the cultural circle the rectification campaign could not satisfy 
Mao’s demands. The Party Center had reorganized the Ministry of Culture, 
and the third National People’s Congress (NPC) revealed that a reshuffle 
of the Ministry of Culture had also occurred. In his report to the NPC in 
December 1964-January 1965 Chou En-lai stated that “a great debate on a 
series of questions of principles” had been under way within the Party.5¢ 
This debate began to take its toll. The Minister of Culture Mao Tun, a “demo- 
cratic” writer (who also was Chairman of the Writers Association) was re- 
moved at the NPC and Lu Ting-yi directly assumed the ministership. In 
April 1965 Lu dismissed three Vice Ministers: Hsia Yen, Ch’i Yen-ming 
and Chen Hyan-mei. He appointed Hsiao Wang-tung, then Deputy Party 
Secretary of the Nanking Military Region and member of the National De- 
fense Council, as first Vice Minister and Secretary of the Ministry Party 


“tI bid., p. 46; CB, No. ii, pB. 24-25. 
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Committee; Lu also appointed Shih Hsi-min, then Secretary of the Shanghai 
Party Secretariat, as second Vice Minister. By selecting these two men from 
the East China Region, one military man and the other a Party man from 
Shanghai, P’eng Chen and Lu Ting-yi perhaps tried to placate Mao’s sup- 
porters in Shanghai. o 


Despite these personnel changes at the Ministry of Culture, however, no 
change took place at the top policy-making level, for P’eng Chen and Chou 
Yang still supervised Party policy implementation. The new leaders of the 
Ministry of Culture continued to reject Chiang Ch’ing’s model operas, ex- 
cept for Red Lantern. Hsiao Wang-tung made it clear to Chiang Ch’ing that 
the Party Center supported the continuation of some old operas which had 
been well received by the masses. Under crossfire from Chiang Ch’ing and 
the Party Center, Hsiao chose to comply with the Party command, saying 
“there are too many family heads in the Ministry, but I will listen only to 
one of them.”®? Tormented by this rejection, Chiang Ch’ing speeded up the 
preparation of the article unmasking the political culpability of Wu Han. 
After K’o Ch’ing-shih died at Chengtu in April 1965, she entrusted the writ- 
ing of the article to Chang Ch’un-ch’iao and Yao Wen-yuan in Shanghai. 


On the other hand, the new leadership of the Ministry of Culture finally 
drafted a document, “An Outline Report to the Central Committee from the 
Ministry of Culture Party Committee on Some Problems in the Current 
Cultural Work.” On July 13, 1965, Hsiao presented this to a meeting of the 
Five-Man Group. In this Report, Hsiao proposed to send down some opera 
troupes to the countryside and to cut the traditional operas drastically. K’ang 
Sheng, however, immediately objected to the Report, saying that the cur- 
rent operas were not suitable for the countryside and that the question of 
suspending the traditional operas had not been solved. But P’eng Chen, Lu 
Ting-yi and Hsü Li-chiin commended the Report.*® 


The Party Center also approved of the Report. On September 9, 1965 
Hsiao Wang-tung delivered the “Outline Report” to a meeting of the Polit- 
buro Standing Committee. After approving the Report, Liu Shao-ch’i di- 
rected Hsiao to discuss further the Report at the national conference of all 
heads of provincial cultural departments. The next day, the Ministry of 
Culture convened the scheduled national conference to explain the Report. 
It was at this meeting, too, that P’eng Chen made two important statements 
for which he was to be condemned: namely, that everyone including Mao 
is equal before the truth, and that there should be construction before de- 
struction.®® 


‘TIMJP, August 13, 1967, p. 4. u 

"SIMJP, August 13, 1967, p. 4; CB, No. 842, pp. 29-302 

*°[bid.; also see Yao, On the Countey-Revolutionaay Double Dealer Chou Yang, p. 48. 
It must be noted here that Hsiao’s Outline Report at this time became the@precursor to 
the “February Outline” of 1966 which further escalated the conflict between Chiang 
Ch’ing and P’eng Chen in the Cultural Revolution. 
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These moves prompted Mao to confront the Party Center in the fall of 
1965. Once he realized that the Party Center had no plan to criticize Wu 
Han, he then called the Central Work Conference (i.e., the meeting of the 
Politburo’s Standing Committee) in September-October 1965, attended by 
some leading members of the Regional Bureaus. At this Confereyce he 
specifically asked P’eng Chen to criticize Wu Han and warned against the 
danger of revisionism at the Central Committee, asking what the local com- 
mittees could do about it. After this crucial meeting, still no response came 
from P’eng Chen. Since “revisionists” held some departments in Peking so 
tightly that “no drop of water could penetrate them,” Mao had no choice 
but to go to Shanghai; on November 10, 1965, he at last ordered Wen-huz 
pao to publish Yao Wen-yuan’s article, “On the New Historical Play Hai 
Jui Dismissed from Office,” after having read it three times. With this he 
raised the curtain on the Cultural Revolution. 


z e e 
BYUNG-JOON AHN is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Western Ilinois 
University, Macomb. 
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PUBLIC SECURITY ° 
AND -THE PLA : 


/ Ralph L. Powell and Chong-Kun Yoon* 


T television coverage of President Nixon’s trip to China and reports 
from visitors to the mainland present a picture of internal peace and dis- 
ciplined order. It is difficult to realize that only five years ago China was on 
the verge of chaos. Youthful Red Guards and “Revolutionary Rebels,” some- 
times supported by troops, shattered the Party and government machinery. 
The closely related and unpopular judicial and police organs were attacked 
and discredited. There were counterrevolutionary activities, strikes, “econ- 
omism” and cases of sabotage. Not surprisingly, nonpolitical crimes, in- 
cluding theft, arson, rape and murder increased as the established judicial 
system began to break down. Then the armed forces were ordered to inter- 
vene in the Cultural Revolution and there is a close relationship between 
the resulting increase in the political power and influence of the military 
and the return of China to order and regimentation. Also, the military’s 
assumption of control over the public security system helped expand their 
political power. 


Tue Previous JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Until the outbreak of the Cultural Revolution, direct responsibility for 
maintaining “law” and order in Communist China had been primarily the 
duty of established judicial and police organs—the courts, the procuratorates 
or prosecutors, and police units, both overt and covert. Final authority 
actually lay with the Communist Party and its leaders. The Party had be- 
come the principal instrument of control and justice,’ but the armed forces, 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), were “the pillar of the dictatorship,” 
which served as the ultimate bulwark in case of large-scale disturbances. 
Hence even before the Cultural Revolution the armed forces were a reserve 
gendarmery. 

Among the established judicial organs the “people’s courts” were one of 
the most important instruments of the “proletarian dictatorship.” The courts 
extended from the Supreme People’s Court to Basic Local People’s Courts 


and the various Local People’s Courts reached from the @rovincial level 
ae eee & 

*The original research and drafting for this article were supported by the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, Department of State. Revisions and the preparation of 
the article were supported by the, Internationale Foundation. The ae alone are 
responsible for the content and interpretations, s 

*Franz Schurmann, Ideology and Organization in Communist China, MBeckciay: Uni- 


versity of California Press, 1968, p. 188. n 
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down to the counties (hsien) .? In addition, military judicial institutions were 
set up in the PLA as special courts.® All of these courts were placed under 
the supervision and administration of the Supreme People’s Court. Then 
in April 1959, the Suprente Court took over the judicial administrative 
work of the Ministry of Justice which was then abolished.‘ j 
Closely associated with the courts was a hierarchy of procuratorates. The 
Supreme People’s Procuratorate was established in Peking and under the 
supervision of this organ, local procuratorates extended down from the pro- 
vinces to autonomous counties. As in the case of the special courts, a military 
procuraterate was operative as a special procuratorate.° The procuratorates 
were expected to function as the “eyes and ears” of the Party. They exer- 
cised “authority to ensure observance of the law” by all the departments 
of the government, as well as by private citizens.® Unlike the courts, the local 
procuratorates enjoyed freedom from interference by local organs of the 
state. Also, the Supreme People’s Procuratorate took over the work of the 
Ministry of Supervision when the latter was abolished in April 1959.7 


Actually, under the Party, the primary instruments of law and order were 
the public security organizations. Public security organs were set up on 
every level from the Central government down to villages and streets. At the 
top, the Ministry of Public Security was one of the most important ministries 
in the State Council. A vast network of public security offices covered the 
country. The organized public security forces were under the administrative 
control of the Ministry, but like the PLA they were also under the “direct 
guidance” of the Military Affairs Commission of the Party. At the provin- 
cial and special municipality level, public security departments (kung-an 
Ving) were set up. There were bureaus (kung-an chu) at the county and 
municipal level, subbureaus (kung-an fen-chu) at the rural or urban dis- 
trict level, and public security stations (kung-an p’ai-ch’u-so) in communes 
and city streets. The public security system also included the secret police 
and the armed public security units. A large county public security bureau 
would include a political security section whose secret agents engaged in 
counter-intelligence work, an organizational security section that examined 


*Shao-chuan Leng, Justice in Communist China, New York: Oceana Publications, 
1967, pp. 77-78. 

*According to Article 26 of the Organic Law of the People’s Courts, railway and water 
transportation courts were to be established along with the military courts. However, the 
railway and water transportation courts were abolished and only the military courts 
remained operative. See, Leng, Justice in Communist China, p. 80; George P. Jan (ed.), 
Government of Communist China, San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1966, pp. 
352-353. 

‘Article 79 of the Constitution. Constitution of the People’s Republic of China, Peking: 
Foreign Language Rress, 1961, p. 35. (Hereafter, Constitution of the PRC) ; Ajia Seikei 
Gakkai (Asian Political and Economic Society), Chiigoku Seiji Keizai Séran, (General 


Survey of the Government and Economy of China), Tokyo, Naigai Seiji Kenkyiijo, 1962. 
p. 241 


4l. 
“Ajia Seikei Gakkai, Chūgoku Seif Keizai Séran® p. 244. 
®Article 819Constitution of the PRC. 
"Shin Chiigoku Nenkan, 1967, pp. 138-139. 
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government agencies, a social order section that dealt primarily with reg- 
ular police work, and a detention center.’ 


The functions of the public security organs encompassed the prevention 
or investigation of both counterrevolutionary “and nonpolitical crimes, the 
arrest gf criminals, and other normal police and security matters. The public 
security forces also contributed to other public services, including fire pre- 
vention, public health and census registration. The activities of the police 
were carried out in cooperation with the procuratorates, but the public 
security organs often handled misdemeanors and some political cases with- 
out clearing them with procuracy.® The public security bureaus were used 
by the Party to keep the populace in line. 


Since the anti-rightist campaigns of 1957-58, the public security organs 
had enjoyed an increasingly dominant position over the other two legal 
organs, i.e., the courts and the procuratorates. Although the chiefs of all 
three law enforcement agencies (kung-chien-ja) were usually key members 
of the powerful political and legal departments of the Party committees at 
various levels, the chiefs of the public security organs became steadily more 
powerful and overshadowed the other two. The first minister of public se- 
curity had been the influential military commissar and police officer. General 
Lo Jui-ch’ing. In 1959, he became a vice-premier and chief of staff of the 
PLA, but he later clashed with the Maoist regime and was the first senior 
official purged in the Cultural Revolution. Lo was replaced as minister of 
public security by General Hsieh Fu-chih, a party and military leader. Dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, General Hsieh cast his lot with Chairman Mao 
and despite the fact that the police structure was shattered, Hsieh himself 
enjoyed a dramatic rise in influence, becoming an alternate member of the 
Politburo in 1966 and a full member in 1969. Prior to his death in 1972, 
he continued to hold numerous important posts, including that of minister 
of public security and first commissar of the Peking Military Region. How- 
ever, Yang Hsiu-feng, President of the Supreme People’s Court was purged 
and Chang Ting-ch’eng, Procurator-General of the Supreme People’s Pro- 
curatorate, temporarily sank into oblivion. The expanded influence of law 
enforcement officials prior to the Cultura] Revolution indicated that political 
and legal control had become an increasing concern of the Party leadership. 
Also, the close ties between the local party organization and the public 
security organs indicated that any leaders who sought to purge and reor- 
ganize the party apparatus would have to gain control of the public se- 
curity forces. 


ATTACKS ON THE POLICE STRUCTURE | P 
After the outbreak of the Cultaral Revolution, the pulflic security organs, 


e 
°A. Doak Barnett, Cadres, Bureaucracy, and Political Power in Communist China, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1967, pp. 219-27; Leng, Justicg in Communist 
China, p. 121; Shin Chiigoku Nenkan, 1967, p. 140. 
"Leng, Justice in Communist China, pp. 34, 122; Barnett, Cadres ... pp. 219-224. 
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the courts and the procuratorates, but particularly the unpopular public 
security forces were denounced and physically attacked by pro-Mao revo- 
lutionary elements. Owing to the fact that the public security system of the 
Communist Governmentthad been developed from its inception under Gen- 
eral Lo Jui-ch’ing, the first powerful opposition figure to be purged, the 
Maoist leaders had good reason to suspect the loyalty of many 6f the public 
security personnel after the outbreak of the Cultural Revolution.’° Hsieh 
Fu-chih, the Maoist successor to Lo Jui-ch’ing, delivered a verbal barrage 
against his own public security system by stating that “. .. the poison spread 
by Peng (Te-huai) and Lo (Jui-ch’ing) as leaders on the public security 
front has formed a great force of habit.”21 Chiang Ch’ing (Mme. Mao Tse- 
tung) also charged the public security organs, the courts, and the procura- 
torate with “having come to resemble the bureaucratic organs in bourgeois 
countries.” 1? 


Apparently, the public security system under Lo Jui-ch’ing had been 
patterned after that of the Soviet Union and emphasized professionalism 
in its police and intelligence operations. General Lo was specifically de- 
nounced for having insisted on “specialized work” in the public security 
system, contrary to Mao’s “mass line.”!3 According to the Wen-hui pao, 
the Shanghai Public Security Bureau accused Lo Jui-ch’ing of having been 
“the active promoter and fanatical advocate of this revisionist ‘OGPU’ line 
.in the public security system.” The paper declared of the security system 
that, “Its characteristic is its mysticism and closed door doctrine. It is a half- 
breed ‘descended from Sherlock Holmes—-watch-dog of the British bour- 
geoisie, the plainclothes agents of the Kuomintang reactionaries, and K’uang 
Chung, faithful bodyguard of the landlord class of China’s feudal society.”+4 
Chiang Ch’ing stated in a speech that the Chekiang Public Security De- 
‘partment along with legal and political control organs had tapped telephone 
conversations of Mao and Lin Piao and intercepted Mao’s correspondence.*® 
Lo, in collaboration with “China’s Khrushchev” (Liu Shao-ch’i) was de- 
nounced for having attempted “to turn public security organs into an in- 


*Ajia Kyoku, Gaimushd (Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Asian Bureau), Gendai Chu- 
ee me Le Jiten, (Who's Who in China Today), 1966 Edition, Tokyo, Kazan Kai, 1966, 
pp. 991-992, 

**“Hsieh Fu-chih’s Important Speech (Excerpts) ,” Canton, Chiu P’eng-Lo chan-pao, 
No. 3, Feb. 1968, in SCMP No. 4139, p. 6. The date of Hsieh’s speech is not given, how- 
ever, it was probably sometime in the latter half of 1967. (Hereafter cited as “Hsieh 
Fu-chih’s Important Speech.”) 

12“ Problems of Disorder in China,” Asian Analyst, Aug. 1968, p. 19. 


*SThe CoMbiped Command Headquarters of Revolutionary Rebels of the Publie 
Security Bureau of Shanghai, “Suppressio® of the Masses Is Bourgeois Dictatorship.” 
Shanghai, F en-hui pao, June 5, 1968, in SEMP, No. 4210, p. 4 (Hereafter cited as PSB, 
Shanghai, in SCMP, No. 4210). 

PSB, Shanghai, in SCMP, Nb. 4210, p. 2. e 


“John Gittings, “Policeman’s Lot,” Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), June 6, 
1968, p. 507. 
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dependent kingdom which was watertight and which not even a needle 
could penetrate.”’+6 

Mao and his followers obviously feared the continued *growth and con- 
solidation of an opposition-riddled public security and judicial system. 
Early in tke Cultural Revoltuion; both Mao and Chiang Ch’ing repeatedly 
called for the kung-chien-fa “to be thoroughly smashed.”** The public 
security organs posed a major obstacle to the Maoists’ efforts to purge and 
revitalize the party apparatus and governmental institutions throughout the 
country. The police tended to support their old colleagues in the closely 
related Party and government. Hence, the Red Guards directed heavy at- 
tacks at the public security organs. Orders from the Central Committee and 
the State Council calling on the public security personnel to protect the 
“revolutionary masses” and punish rightists were often disregarded, as 
were those calling on revolutionaries to assist the police in upholding “revo- 
lutionary order.”?5 

In an attempt to maintain law and order, protect local party officials and, 
more importantly, to protect their own positions, the local public security 
men often took strong measures against the rampages of the Red Guards. 
An early case of the suppression of Red Guards by public security organs 
took place at Fang-shan, near Peking, where the local county public se- 
curity officials were alleged to have arrested hundreds of pro-Mao Red 
Guards. In accordance with Maoist policy, on January 22, 1967, the Peking 
Garrison dispatched army units to Fang-shan to rescue the jailed Red 
Guards and take over the public security bureau (PSB).7® This was one 
of the first cases of the PLA seizing public security organs. The case of 
Fang-shan also indicates that local public security offices were often too 
powerful to be shattered by the Red Guards without the help of the military. 
As a mass rally General Hsieh Fu-chih pointed out that the public security 
organs, the courts, and the procuracy put up a strong resistance against 
the Maoist attempt to shatter the local party and government apparatus 
including the public security organs until January 1967, when the PLA 
intervened in the Cultural Revolution. Hsieh declared: .. . “(these organs) 
desperately protected the capitalist roaders and suppressed the revolution- 
ary masses.” In the speech, apparently in the latter half of 1967, he stated 
that the pro-Mao elements within the public security system were still in 
the minority and that “those who support the conservative groups are still 
in the majority.””° 


28PSB, Shanghai, in SCMP, No. 4210, p. 4. i 
4 According to Hsieh Fu-chibh, Mao personally urged him to dismantle the kung- 
chien-fa, “if not ten times, at least eight times,” “Problems of Disorder jn China,” Asian 
Analyst, Aug. 1968, p. 20; “Hsieh Fu-chih® Important Speech,” SCMP, No. 4139, p. 6. 
18Collection of Documents Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” 
Current Background (CB), No. 852, May 6, 1968, pp. 44-43, 
194 sahi Shimbun, Jan. 24, 1967, p. 1; New York Times, Jan. 24, 1967, pp. 1-2. 
2°Hsieh Fu-chih’s Important Speech,” in SCMP, No. 2139, pp. 5-6. Eightyepercent of 
hsien public security bureaus and the people’s militia departments were alleged to sup- 
port the “conservatives.” ä 
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INTERVENTION OF THE PLA 


Under the cijeumstances, Mao had little choice but to use the military 
forces against the police organs in a power struggle. By the end of 1966, 
China was on the verge of internal chaos and a political semivacuum had 
been created. The PLA was the only institution of the state tĦfåt still pos- 
sessed sufficient discipline, organization and power to prevent further an- 
archy. Hence, in late January 1967, Mao ordered the armed forces to 
intervene massively in the Cultural Revolution. The decision to employ 
the PLA, despite opposition, even some within the armed service, involved 
more than a power struggle. It resulted from Chairman Mao’s desire to 
achieve radical reforms, while still preserving the basic system. Mao sought 
to preserve essential systemic order, while achieving revolutionary political 
objectives. 

As early as December 23, 1966, Chiang Ch’ing was reported by a Peking 
wallposter to have demanded the seizure of the Peking Public Security 
Bureau by the PLA.*! She was said to have charged that the Peking police 
had been “corroded” by “bad elements.” On January 9, 1967, the Bureau 
was reportedly shut down only to be taken over by the Peking Garrison 
Command on February 11, 1967, on orders from the State Council and 
the Military Affairs Commission (MAC) of the Party.?? After the PLA 
was ordered to intervene in the Cultural Revolution, the armed forces began 
the process of taking over most of the law enforcement institutions, includ- 
ing courts and procuratorates, but especially the public security organs.?® 
Tass reported that the MAC had been given responsibility for “setting up 
new security bodies” that would follow the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. 
(TMTT).2* The seizures of police organs was to be a rather slow and 
disputed process. It usually took the form of establishing military control 
committees inside public security bureaus at various levels.?5 In fact, the 
military takeover of law enforcement agencies was closely related to the 
early establishment of provincial or municipal military contro] committees. 
Often the armed forces seized public security offices before revolutionary 
committees were created as governing bodies.*® 


*1 Alexander Close, “Revolutionary Fission,” FEER, Jan. 19, 1968, p. 89. 

22 Asahi Shimbun, Feb. 13, 1967, p. 3; Moscow Tass International in English, Feb. 13, 
1967; Washington Post, Feb. 12, 1967, p. Al6 and Feb. 13, 1967, p. A8. Some believe 
that the army took over the Peking police as early as January 9, 1967. “Problems of 
Disorder in China,” Asian Analyst, Aug. 1968, p. 20. 

8Hsieh Fu-chih’s Important Speech,” in SCMP, No. 4139, p. 5; Address of Hsieh 
Fu-chih cited by Gittings, FEER, June 6, 1968, p. 504; “PLA’s Great Role in Seizure 
of Power in Shansi Reviewed,” Peking NCNA in English, Feb. 28, 1967, in SCMP, No. 
3891, p. 12; Vige-Premier Hsieh Fu-chih’s Talk at the Supreme People’s Court,” Canton 
(?) Hung-tien-hsiin, No. 3, (March 27, 1968), in SCMP, No. 4157, p. 4. 

24Moscow Tass International in Englisl® Feb. 9, 1967. 

"There are available spécific references to the PLA takeover of public security organs 
in six provinces, the three special municipalities and a number of small cities, towns and 
counties® Most of the police Agencies were seized by troops between late January and 
mid-March, 1967. 

*6¢The Situation of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution Is Excellent Through- 
out the Country,” Aung-tigh chiin Hengyang (?), No. 20, Jan. 1, 1968, in SCMP, No. 
4113, p. 8. 
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Originally, the roles assigned to the military control committees of public 
security organs were meant to be primarily political. Legal and police 
. activities were really secondary. The military control committees were meant 
to promote the TMTT and “turn the public security organs, procurators 
offices, and%egal departments into tools of the proletarian dictatorship loyal 
to Chairman Mao forever.”?? In the capital, the control committee was 
directed to “consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat, firmly suppress 
all counterrevolutionaries, preserve revolutionary order, firmly support and 
protect the proletarian revolutionaries, and defend the great proletarian 
cultural revolution.” The military were also to send back to the rural vil- 
lages for “labor under surveillance” bad elements who had secretly returned 
to the city, as well as to carry out more traditional police functions.?8 


The mission of the armed forces to reestablish “revolutionary” order 
and discipline and even their political missions were seriously hindered 
by shifts in policy from right to left, by imprecise directives and by the lack 
of clear criteria. Military leaders were often confused as to who were the 
real Maoists among rival factions of Red Guards and “revolutionaries.” 
Also, the left wing Red Guards had powerful protectors in Peking. Despite 
serious internal disorders and violence, during 1967 the PLA was able to 
exercise only limited authority as a police force. In April the MAC issued 
a contradictory directive repeating Chairman Mao’s order to give vigorous 
support to the Left and forbidding arbitrary arrests or firing on mass 
organizations. Corporal punishment was forbidden and no action was to 
be taken even against the masses who had assaulted or penetrated military 
institutions. Political, not physical, actions were called for in dealing with 
mass organizations.*® However, in mid-May, the Peking Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, chaired by General Hsieh Fu-chih, issued a notice, approved by 
the Party Center, that forbade beatings, looting and violent or armed strug- 
gles by revolutionaries, The Peking Garrison troops and military repre- 
sentatives were empowered to deal with armed conflicts, and it was de- 
manded that their orders be obeyed. Still, “organs of proletarian dictator- 
ship” (the PLA and PSB) were again called on to support the “proletarian 
revolutionaries,” as well as to maintain “revolutionary order.’’*° 


After the Wuhan “meeting” in late July 1967, when a mob said to include 
both soldiers and members of the Public Security Forces temporarily kid- 
napped Hsieh Fu-chih,3! the radical Cultural Revolution Group issued a 
proclamation calling for “dragging out the handful of powerholders from 


*7Huhehot Regional Service in Mandarin, June 28, 1968. © 

38CCP Documents of the Great Proletariag Cultural Revolution, 1968-67 (Bilingual 
ed.), Hong Kong, Union Research Institute, 4968, pp. 667-668 and 680-683. 

*Directive of April 6, 1967 on the Army’s Treatment of rass organizations, in CB, 
No. 852 (May 6, 1968), pp. 115-16. ü 

3CCP Documents, 1966-67, pp. 691-692, ® m m 

*1For accounts of the Wuhan “mutiny,” see SCMP, Nos. 3993, p. 8; 4042, pp. 1-6; 4048, 
pp. 12-20; 4073, pp. 1-18; 4089, pp. 3-12, and 4167, pp. 2-13; Thomas W. Robinson, “The 
‘Wuhan Incident... ,” China Quarterly, No. 47 (July-Sept. i971), pp®13-438. 
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the Army.”?? Stimulated by this directive, the Red Guards stepped up their 
attacks against the armed forces. The PLA’s involvement in police work 
was widely resented. Hence, there were physical attacks on soldiers and 
many of these assaults took place when the troops were directly or indirectly 
involved in public security work. Numerdus incidents, includingeinsults, as- 
saults, kidnappings, and even murders were reported throughout the country. 
During the period when the actions of the armed services as a police force 
were officially restricted, the rampages of the Red Guards spread largely 
unchecked. Conditions varied by area but bloody clashes occurred between 
rival groups. Incidents of destruction, arson, assault, looting, and sabotage 
spread. Owing to the near anarchic conditions, especially in the cities, com- 
mon criminal activities including embezzlement, theft, robbery, rape, and 
black marketing increased sharply. The Cultural Revolution led to an alarm- 
ing increase in lawlessness. Yet, operating under restrictive directives it was 
very difficult for the armed services to function effectively as a police force 
or even in some cases to defend themselves. Soldiers on patrol duty were 
usually not armed. Many troopers on the streets of Peking were armed only 
with the “little red books” of Chairman Mao’s quotations, which did not 
make a very good weapon. Soldiers on sentry duty were the only ones who 
were armed. 

Alarmed by the grave situation, and probably pressured by the military 
leaders, Premier Chou En-lai and Chiang Ch’ing stepped in to help restore 
order and preserve the endangered prestige of the PLA by curbing the Red 
Guard rampages.33 On September 5, 1967, an order was issued jointly by 
the Central Committee of the Party, the State Council, the MAC, and the 
Central Cultural Revolution Group for the purpose of restoring law and 
order by relaxing the restrictions imposed on the PLA. The order forbade 
all mass organizations to seize arms and other military material. It also 
permitted the PLA to fire warning shots and to strike back in self-defense, 
if persuasion failed.?* The people were warned against disrespectful activi- 
ties or attacks against the armed forces. The PLA, which was thus empow- 
ered to take stronger measures against unruly “ruffians,” steadily tightened 
its control over public security matters. With the exception of the leftward 
swing and the increased turmoil in the spring and early summer of 1968, 
policy sought with considerable success to halt violence and generally to 
restore both order and regimentation in China. 

In April 1968, for example, the Military Control Committee of the Peking 
Public Security Bureau issued a regulation regarding traffic discipline. This 
notice went beyond normal traffic control procedures and appeared aimed 


—  @ 

82Towering Crimes Committed by Couffter-Revolutionary Clique of Wang Li, Kuan 
Feng, Lin Chieh, Mu Hsin and Wu Ch’fan-ch’i,” Canton, Yeh-chan pao, Nos. 12 and 
13, early March 1968, in SCMP, No. 4158, p. 6. 

“Premier Chou’s Importan? Speech,” Cagton, Chu-ying tung-hung, Oct. 1, 1967, in 
SCMP, Ro. 4066, p. 5. 
> *“Order” of September 5, 1967, in SCMP, No. 4026, pp. 1-2; Washington Post, Sept. 
23, 1967, p. A6. e 
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against the increasing civil disobedience. ‘During June and July two impor- 
tant directives were issued concerning law and order. A five point directive 
in June urged the Red Guards to surrender their plundeted weapons. In 
July unofficial bulletins published directives demanding that all weapons 
and loot bareturned in troubled Kwangtung and Kwangsi.*® A directive of 
July 24 warned radical Red Guard and other troublemakers against “rob- 
bing state banks, destroying public buildings and killing troops.” These 
and other directives of the period increased the power of the military in 
dealing with crime and violence. After the shifts in policy toward the right 
in the fall of 1967 and the summer of 1968, law and order noticeably in- 
creased. This indicates that the PLA and its reserves, consisting of the re- 
maining civil police and auxiliary units, had the will and capability to 
enforce a considerable degree of order when policy permitted it. 

During the summer of 1968, there was an important shift in “Maoist” 
policy, this time to the “right.” The pragmatists, especially the military 
leaders, were increasing their power. By the time that all of the twenty-nine 
provincial level revolutionary committees were established in September, 
nineteen of the chairmen and twenty of the first vice-chairmen were general 
officers of the PLA. Also, it was widely reported that in late July, in an emo- 
tional meeting with Red Guard leaders, Mao expressed his deep disappoint- 
ment and said that unless they stopped their factional fighting, he would ‘be 
forced to divide them or to order the armed forces to impose martial law. 
The choice was to be theirs, but they must act quickly.3? Retaliation against 
the Red Guards and other “troublemakers” began almost at once and con- 
tinued for many months. Steps were taken to break up large revolutionary 
mass organizations. Red Guards, intellectuals and excess urban dwellers 
were sent by the millions to the countryside to labor. Waves of widely pub- 
licized mass trials were employed as a means of punishment and intimida- 
tion. However, the military alone were not capable of carrying out all of 
these major campaigns. 

Police Reserves: The PLA, inexperienced in police work, sometimes un- 
familiar with local conditions and confused by the zigzagging orders from 
Peking, often committed errors in performing public security work. At a 
mass rally, Hsieh Fu-chih admitted that the army had made mistakes in 
police work and that many old public security personnel were still active.®® 
The PLA, as a police force, was expected to perform various duties ranging 
from investigation of counter-revolutionary activities, arresting criminals, 
stopping riots, sponsoring public trials, and supervising prisons, to trafhe 
control. The military police also spent much time disseminating the TMTT.** 

While serving as a gendarmary and jn performing its complèx new public 
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security functions, the army was evidently in serious need of help from 
experienced police officers. In order to utilize experienced administrators 
and specialists, including former public security men, the Maoist regime 
first ordered, and not always with success, that the police remain at their 
posts and take orders from the military céntrol committees. Then the gov- 
ernment stressed a policy of leniency toward most ex-officials. On the ques- 
tion of the ideological stand of former cadres of the public security organs, 
Mao is quoted as having said during the period of retrenchment in the fall of 
1967 that “The majority of comrades (in the public security system) are 
good,” and the Canton Kung-an hung-ch’i of October 1967 urged the reha- 
bilitation of the majority of former public security cadres since they were 
“good or comparatively good.”*° It is difficult to determine the degree of 
success that the PLA has had in rehabilitationg former police cadres; many 
were purged and others fled, but it was necessary for the military both to 
reorganize and expand the police structure. Chiang Ch’ing was quoted by 
Red Guard bulletins as having said in February 1968 that a “small handful 
of wicked men” should be removed from the public security organizations 
and ex-servicemen and revolutionary cadres be brought in to the new police 
organizations. The PLA also recruited workers and peasants into public 
security work,*! especially by organizing numerous auxiliary public security 
units. Yet in January 1969, two years after the PLA had taken over control 
of the police and judicial system, the Szechwan press and radio station still 
called for the thorough reform of public security bureaus, the procuratorate 
and people’s courts.4? The military had obviously not achieved all of their 
objectives in the field of law and order. They needed support. 

By mid-1967, several new mass-based auxiliary security organizations 
were formed, and like the Red Guard units, they were known by many dif- 
ferent names. The variety of titles was indicative of the factionalism and 
lack of unity that existed both in the regime and in the armed forces. Some 
of these names had political significance. Part of them apparently indicated 
support for Mme. Mao and the Cultural Revolution Group. In several more 
radical areas, Chiang Ch’ing’s militant slogan, “Attack with Reason, Defend 
with Force,” was used as a title for reserve units. These columns were ex- 
pected to serve as “a powerful helping hand” to the PLA, but also to other 
“dictatorship” organizations.*? The Shanghai column was described as “the 
revolutionary armed forces that do not use fire arms.” The members did not 


“More on the Revolutionary Great Alliance in the Pubile Security Bureau,” Kung-an 
hung-ch’i, Canton, No. 7, (Oct. 31, 1967), in SCMP, No. 4077, pp. 3-4. 
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Lo Jui-ch’ing grew more powerful. See Jerome Alan Cohen, The Criminal Process in 
the Peopig’ s Republic of Ching, 1949-1963, Am Introduction, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1968, pp. 113-114, 
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wear uniforms and were armed only with wooden clubs and the “invincible” 
thought of Mao. However, some of the police reserves were equipped with 
guns.** A more militarily oriented police unit, which served as a model for 
some others, was the Canton Provost Corps. The Corps, first established in a 
center of $in Piao’s power, was organized in military fashion into battalions, 
companies, platoons and squads.*® The units, which consisted of workers, 
peasants, soldiers and students, were charged with assisting the PLA and 
the police in the maintenance of law and order, including traffic control. 
They were also encouraged to promote economic production.*® 


In Shanghai, Peking and other principal cities “Little Red Corps” were 
also organized. These organizations were composed of children between 8 
and 14 years of age, who were expected to spy on neighbors and otherwise 
help the PLA’s public security work.**7 Other auxiliary police organs were 
developed in a confusing array that indicated considerable local autonomy 
and a lack of national unity. These included the “Shanghai Municipal Com- 
mand for Rectifying Traffic Order,” the “Student Provost Corps,” the 
“*Three-in-one Public Security Enforcement Team,” the “Typhoon 12 Cam- 
paign,” the “Neighborhood Revolutionary Committee,” the “Red Guard 
Compound,” which was said to be armed with red-tassled spears, and in 
some cases the militia. The “Attack with Reason, Defend with Force” Corps 
has been described as “a production, propaganda, and fighting column.”*§ 
All of these new mass-based public security forces were organized under the 
close supervision of the local PLA units, but were usually legally under the 
local revolutionary committees. In a typical report, Shanghai’s Wen-hui pao 
noted that the Shanghai “Attack with Reason, Defend with Force” column 
had been organized “under the direct leadership” of the Municipal Revolu- 
tionary Committee and with “concrete help” fen PLA units stationed in 
Shanghai.*® Furthermore, in the majority of the areas, excluding Shanghai, 
the military tended to dominate the revolutionay committees. Thus, the PLA 
‘was the sponsor or at least the overseer of the new auxiliary public security 
organizations. 


It is reported that in the Supreme People’s Court and in the Supreme 
People’s Procuratorate, as well as in some of the new reserve units, the three- 
in-one system or three-way alliance organizational structure utilized by the 
revolutionary committees was employed, using military personnel, public - 
security cadres and civilian-workers, peasants, or students.5° However, in a 
major exception to the organizational structure of contemporary China, 
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there is no available evidence that the military established revolutionary 
committees in the Public Security Bureaus. Actually, there were still refer- 
ences to*military cofitrol committees managing the PSBs in late 1971. Ap- 
parently, the public security system was considered too important and the 
old PSB personnel too unreliable to permit the formation of revolysionary 
committees that included PSB cadres. 

The lack of uniformity of names and organizational structure of the aux- 
iliary units indicates that during the Cultural Revolution the security sys- 
tem was not effectively reorganized on a national basis. Also, this “amateur- 
ish” police force lacked the old PSB’s “efficient network of informers and 
collection of detailed dossiers.”5t The hastily formed reserve units were 
accused of coercion, brutality and abuse of power against Red Guards and 
other unruly activists. In Kwangtung it was officially admitted that despite 
their “great achievements,” the Worker Provost Corps made mistakes.5? 
The main unifying factor and disciplined force in the public security system 
was the supervisory role of the PLA. Hence it would be difficult for the reg- 
ular forces fully to.withdraw from their new roles in law enforcement until* 
an effective civil police force could again be developed. 


Mass Trials: Another aspect of the “mass-line” approach to reestablishing 
law and order, with the assistance of the PLA, was the revival of mass trials 
(kung-shen) beginning in the fall of 1967, following the Wuhan incident. 
Since the days of the Kiangsi Soviet in the 1930s, the Chinese Communists 
utilized mass trials as an effective method of control and intimidation. Dur- 
ing the 1951-1952 period of the so-called “three anti” and “five anti” drives, 
and during the 1955 movement against counterrevolutionaries, mass trials 
were widely staged throughout the country. Thereafter, mass trials had 
rarely been reported until after the Wuhan incident in 1967. Until the Cul- 
tural Revolution the court system which was regularized in the fall of 1954 
‘had largely replaced the mass trials as the principal formal judicial instru- 
ment. 

The mass trials were carefully designed to “inspire fear, obedience, and 
class hatred and to endorse government decisions against the accused.”53 
In a sense, the mass trials were also an effective instrument of propaganda 
for the Communist Government. When violence and lawlessness spread to 
the point of undermining the very basis of the Cultural Revolution in the 
summer of 1967, mass trials began again, aimed at reestablishing order and 
discipline. Owing to the magnitude and intensity of violence and disorder, 
the regular courts, which had already been shaken by Red Guard attacks 
and the military takeover, were apparently unable to cope with the situation. 
The military weve tougher. 

One of the first mass mals reported” after the outbreak of the Cultural 
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Revolution was staged in Shanghai on August 28, 1967 before 10,000 people. 
Eight offenders were accused of “counterrevolutionary crimes.”’>4 Later, 
large scale mass trials were reported held in numerous cities. The later mass 
trials were unprecedentedly large scale and were often widely publicized. 
For inStance, a mass trial in Kweiyang in August 1968 was said to have 
attracted 100,000 people.55 More than 50,000 people were reported to have 
attended a trial held in Tsingtao in February 1968.56 In order to serve as a 
lesson to the people, especially youth, some of the selected mass trials in 
Peking and Shanghai were televised. A Peking trial of 11 “counterrevolu- 
tionaries” was televised and the immediate execution of two of the convicted 
men was reportedly carried out.5? A “public judgment” rally held in Shang- 
hai on April 27, 1968 was televised to inspire the “hatred of counterrevolu- 
tionaries.”° These mass trials continued on through 1968 and into 1969. 
The wave of trials was renewed in 1970, after the Cultural Revolution was 
really over. Emphasis shifted to class struggle and a drive against class 
enemies, ‘and then to campaigns against “corruption” and “anarchism,” 
turmoil and juvenile delinquency, but public trials of common criminals 
were also held to provide examples and a warning. Many were executed or 
given long terms of “reform through labor.”®* Differences existed in various 
provinces regarding procedures, evidence and sentences. Some forbade 
forced confessions and stressed evidence. Others placed faith in the judicial 
wisdom of the masses and, like Pontius Pilate, involved them in sentencing 
suspected class enemies. 


Most of these mass trials were controlled directly or indirectly by local 
units of the PLA. For instance, a mass trial held in Harbin in March 1968 
before a crowd of 150,000 was called by the PLA Military Control Commit- 
tee of the Harbin municipal public security organs. The same report stated 
that the Military Control Committee “pronounced sentences on the counter 
revolutionaries and criminal offenders,” who were later made to march in 
the streets for a public demonstration.®° The PLA Military Control Com- 
mittee of the public security organs of Kiangsi Province held a mass trial 
of “counterrevolutionaries” in Nanchang in May 1968 and a PLA repre- 
sentative delivered a speech at the rally. At executions the PLA also usually 
provided the firing squads.®” Thus, the military’s direct involvement in some 
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> 
regions can be documented. In other areas, reports usually mentioned the 
presence of PLA men at mass trials. Some reports of trials did not mention 
the armed forces aè all, but it is known that the PLA was in control of the 
public security forces involved. 

Given their traditional missions, trainingeand tight organizationg] struc- 
ture, military men—whatever their ideology—naturally tend to abhor dis- 
order and lack of discipline. Furthermore, the officers of the PLA, like the 
civilian cadres of the Party, are the products of a totalitarian system. It is 
not surprising that as the military became increasingly powerful politically 
during the Cultural Revolution they generally opposed the more revolution- 
ary aspects of policy and began to purge the radical leftists. In these activi- 
ties, they were often joined by the rehabilitated, old civilian cadres of the 
Party. The military staged mass trials and cracked down harshly on violence, 
disorders and crime. Visitors to the People’s Republic of China are un- 
doubtedly correct that intensive indoctrination of the masses and the tradi- 
tional law abiding nature of the Chinese people are important factors in the 
return of order and regimentation to China. But the police activities of the 
military and the intimidation resulting from the publicized mass trials were 
certainly also a factor. 


Migrations: The armed forces also played an important law enforcement 
role and probably made a major input to policy formulation in two other 
important developments beginning in the latter half of 1968. These were the 
drastic program of sending literally millions® of students, intellectuals and 
surplus urban dwellers down to the countryside and, to a lesser degree, the 
policy of sending numerous officials down to engage in varying periods of 
involuntary labor services and reform. Both of these campaigns served the 
political interests of the military leaders by removing competitors for power. 
The armed services played a role in the extensive purge and reindoctrina- 
tion program for cadres. By the hundreds of thousands officials were sent 
to rural “May 7” cadre schools to labor and be reindoctrinated. These 
“schools” were patterned after the wartime Anti-Japanese Military and 
Political Academy at Yenan and among other things the cadres attending 
them were to learn from the “fine traditions and style of work” of the PLA." 
Military personnel also took part in organizing and staffing the cadre 
“schools.” Here, as in other institutions, the PLA helped to indoctrinate the 
inmates with the thought of Mao.” Since the Cultural Revolution the tone 
of the May 7 schools appears to have changed from “reform through labor 
camps” to reindoctrination and work centers. Little is now said regarding 


any relationship to the armed forces. 
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Students to the Hinterland: Related to the May 7 schools and the “send- 
ing down” of cadres has been the major policy and campaign to send edu- 
cated youths out to the frontiers, the farms, the factortes and the fines to 
become “cultured” workers. This drive has been part of a vast campaign 
to transfer politically undesirable or economically surplus urban residents 
to the cduntryside. By the “close” of the Cultural Revolution in the spring 
of 1969 Hong Kong observers estimated that perhaps twenty million urban 
dwellers had already been sent to rural areas in one of history’s “most mas- 
sive compulsory migrations.”®® Prior to the Cultural Revolution some urban 
students had been sent to the countryside, but many of them took advantage 
of the Red Guard movement and internal disorders to return illegally to the 
cities. Then early in 1968 the regime launched a program to send former 
students back to the villages and to send down new educated youths. By 
April the movement had become a drive that expanded during the summer 
and fall into a major migration. By May 1969, the official New China News 
Agency declared that millions of youths had been sent to farms and frontier 

eareas.®? In Hupeh, which is probably fairly typical, only a “small portion” 

even of college “graduates” were sent to factories or mines or ordered to 
serve as teachers or medical personnel. Most students have been sent to 
farms.®§ 

The motives behind the migration have been both practical and political. 
The school system was inadequate to accommodate the millions of Red 
Guards and others whose education had been disrupted, plus the new mil- 
lions of younger children coming up behind them. The Red Guards had 
become a lost generation who tended to be restless, frustrated and unem- 
ployed. Mao Tse-tung had turned against them. They were no longer the 
“revolutionary successors” or “vanguards” and would have good reason to 
feel that the revolution had been betrayed. Yet by their factionalism, vio- 
lence and ambitions they had disillusioned Mao Tse-tung, who had become 
convinced that to be appropriate successors the student class must engage 
in common labor and be “reeducated” by the workers, peasants and sol- 
diers.6° Also, the exodus of educated youths was part of a more massive 
migration from the cities, that was economically and even strategically mo- 
tivated. These millions would be easier to employ and feed in the country- 
side. Also, their skills would benefit the villages and increase regional self- 
sufficiency against a possible foreign attack. With the massive Soviet mili- 
tary buildup on China’s northern frontiers during the Cultural Revolution, 
educated youths have formed a major element in the greatly expanded 
para-military Production and Construction Corps of the PLA in the border 
areas.”° Finally, it is believed that the military leaders agd “their civilian 
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colleagues who govern the provinces have promoted the migration in order 


.to increase internal stability and rid the cities of disruptive activists and 


possible political competitors.”* 

` In December 1968 a difective from Chairman Mao stated that, “It is very 
necessary for educated young people to go,to the countryside to be re-edu- 
cated by the poor and lower middle peasants.” When they received this 
order units of the PLA are officially reported to have “held grand rallies and 
celebrations that night.”7? This reported jubilation was supposed to result 
from receiving Chairman Mao’s order; it was not meant to be a reflection 
on the students, but it may have contained an element of sweet revenge tor 
the days when politically protected Red Guards attacked PLA troopers or 
broke into military installations. As soon as they received the new directive 
PLA units sent out propaganda teams across the country to “convey Chair- 
man Mao’s latest instruction to every home and to mobilize the educated 
young people to go to the countryside.” Since they controlled the railways, 
the PLA must have provided much of tke organization and logistical sup- 
port for the great migration, as they did in the case of the massive Red 
Guard movements in 1966. 


‘Despite Mao’s statement that, “All people who had some education ought 
to be very happy to work in the countryside if they get the chance,”™* ad- 
mittedly many educated youths were not enthusiastic about being “assigned 
to become common peasants.” They did not want to “take off their school 
uniforms, put on loose clothing, wallow in the mud, and participate in 
socialist revolution and socialist construction in the countryside.” Many 
urban parents and students “looked down on” the farms and on the peas- 
ants.” Obviously widespread coercion and threats, as well as many forms 
of persuasion, were used to “encourage” literally millions of educated urban 
youths to go down to the countryside. There was a campaign to encourage 
parents and especially officials to send their children to the peasant villages.”® 
The PLA “assisted” reluctant students and parents to forsake “self-interest” 
and serve the cause of “socialist construction” by going to the countryside. 
Furthermore, many college students, including Red Guard leaders, were 
sent to work and be reeducated on PLA farms. By February of 1969, it was 
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officially reported that during the previous year 60,000 to 70,000 college 
graduates had been sent to military farms.7? It is assumed that these were 
primarily political activists who had alienated the milijary or the regime 
and who were working under “supervision.” They were undergoing what is 
euphemistically known as “reform through labor.” Other students, who were 
politicallysreliable, actually joined the armed forces.7® It is claimed that 
“Education of university students by workers, peasants and soldiers is an. 
earth-shaking great achievement that is unprecedented in ancient and mod- 
ern times and in foreign countries and at home.”?® The campaign to send 
educated youths to the countryside has continued on a somewhat.reduced 
scale and with less reported military participation. Certainly the campaign 
is unprecedented, but it is more unusual than it is popular. Thousands of 
frustrated Chinese youths have slipped illegally back into the cities or under- 
taken the dangerous swim to Hong Kong. Many of these are among those 
tried and convicted by the PLA in mass trials.5° 


REORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SECURITY SYSTEM 


* 

That the PLA generally took over and controlled Communist China’s 
public security system during the Cultural Revolution can be well document- 
ed. Still the degree of control and authority held by the military and the 
policies that they carried out varied in terms of time and place. Available 
evidence indicates that in the cities where violence occurred most frequently 
the armed forces played a more direct role than in more quiet rural areas. 
From the latter half of 1968, with the increased experience of the PLA and 
the police reserves in security matters, large numbers of public security 
cadres who had previously been retained, were sent down to May 7 schools 
to be “reeducated.”®8! However, in the more pragmatic period following the 
Cultural Revolution there has been a slow rebuilding of the PSBs, as more 
of the old public security cadres were rehabilitated and reentered the security 
service. In the new offices, they were joined by many ex-servicemen, who 
brought with them the traditions of the PLA. There were also reports of the 
revival of the People’s Courts, and there have been reports from Hong Kong 
of a decline in the activities of some auxiliary police units. Late in the Cul- 
tural Revolution and subsequently, the “new organs of power,” the revolu- 
tionary committees and the reviving local party committees have played 
increasingly important supervisory roles and began to provide “unified lead- 
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ership” for the public security organs. On May 1, 1972, the people’s police 
throughout China were provided with distinctive new uniforms different 
from thpse of the RLA. Outwardly and probably to a considerable degree 
in fact the security organs Have been civilianized and have again been pass- ° 
ing under the control of the Communist Party. z 

Nevertheless, at least through 1970 and probably 1971, the increasingly 
dominant military in China were so influential in the revolutionary com- 
mittees and the reviving Party committees that the “supervision” of the 
PSBs by these organs represented more a change in form than in substance.*” 
When thé PLA was not still directly in charge of the PSBs in the form of 
military control committees, they must have largely controlled them indi- 
rectly through revolutionary and Party committees. 


After 1970, there was a sharp decline in all reports regarding crime and 
law enforcement. This was another sign of the de facto end of the disruptive 
Cultural Revolution and appears in general to have indicated the success of 
campaigns to reestablish authoritarian order and discipline in China. How- 
ever, the decline in reports has made it increasingly difficult to trace devel” 
opments within the public security system. Essentially negative or circum- 
stantial evidence indicates at least a partial withdrawal of the PLA from 
direct involvement in police activities by 1971-72. In part, this may have 
been the result of the drive to revive the leading role of the Party and to 
revitalize the principle that, “the Party commands the gun.” It is probably 
related to the purge of Marshal Lin Piao and the senior staff chiefs in Peking, 
as well as the 1971-72 media campaigns aimed at reducing the abnormal 
power of the military. There is evidence of withdrawals of the armed services 
from some other non-military activities, especially from the rural com- 
munes.83 The non-military roles of the PLA seriously over-extended the 
Chinese armed forces during and since the Cultural Revolution. At the same 
time the Soviet Union was massing forces along the Chinese northern fron- 
tiers in a major military confrontation. Not unexpectedly there have been 
counter reports of a build up of Chinese forces in North China. This build 
up and reports of reemphasis on military training has undoubtedly required 
some reconcentration of the scattered Chinese armed forces. 

‘Nevertheless, we do not know how many PLA officers may have been left 
in key spots in the public security system. Furthermore, as long as senior 
PLA officers continue to wear two or three hats in the majority of the pro- 

neVinces, as military, administrative and Party leaders, the military will con- 
tinue to have important indirect means of control over the police and security 
forces. The question of the military’s influence in public security affairs will 
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See Ralph L. Powéll, “The Party, the Government and the Gun,” Asian Survey, 
June 1970, pp. 441-471 and “China’s Military: A Growing Political Force,” Air Force, 
June 1971, pp. 43-47, th Helena F* Powell. m 


"This statement is based primarily on interviews with China specialists in Hong Kong 
and Tokyo in the summer of 1972. 
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continue to be related to problerhs of the political power of the military in 
the provinces. 
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